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THE   ENGLISH   DRAMA 
IN   THE   AGE   OF   SHAKESPEARE 

BOOK   I 

THE    ENGLISH   THEATRE   FROM    1570   TO    1587 

DURING  the  sixteenth  century  a  tendency  had  shown  itself, 
practically  all  over  Europe,  to  call  into  being  a  new  dramatic 
art  modelled  on  antiquity.  It  is,  however,  noticeable  that 
among  all  the  poetic  works  written  to  satisfy  this  instinct,  not 
one  was  composed  in  the  grand  manner ;  nor  were  signs 
wanting  that  the  future  of  the  drama  did  not  lie  in  the  direction 
of  classicism.  In  studying  the  period  about  to  be  dealt  with, 
it  becomes  every  moment  more  apparent  that  the  drama  was 
at  all  points  being  deflected  from  such  a  course.  Even  when 
we  are  in  face  of  the  learned  drama,  written  in  Latin,  we  are 
compelled  to  recognise  the  dramatic  work  of  the  Jesuits,  in 
which  the  baroque  style  found  such  characteristic  expression, 
as  the  most  important  new  phenomenon.  It  is  true  that,  in 
Italy,  comedy  and  tragedy  written  in  the  classical  manner 
lingered  feebly  on.  But  side  by  side  with  these  there  were 
being  developed  new  tendencies  by  means  of  which  Italy  was 
able  to  retain  her  prominent  position  in  the  dramatic  art  of 
Europe.  These  tendencies  were  embodied  in  forms  such  as 
the  commedia  delV  arte,  the  opera,  and  the  new  type  of  pas- 
toral comedy  which  had  been  raised  to  pre-eminence  by  Tasso's 
Aminta.  In  Spain  isolated  attempts  at  classicism  were  being 
crowded  into  the  background  by  the  brilliant  expansion  of  the 
Romantic  drama.  Kindred  romantic  tendencies  showed  them- 
selves in  France,  but  their  exponents  were  less  successful ;  and 
it  was  thus  all  the  more  possible  for  a  fresh  classical  spirit 
to  arise1  ihere  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
conquer  the  world. 
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A  deep  cleavage  runs  at  this  period  through  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands.  So  much  of  these  countries  as  adhered  to 
the  older  religion  possessed  a  culture  marked  by  the  same 
characteristics  as  those  of  the  Latin  nations  during  the 
Counter-Reformation,  though,  apart  from  the  brilliant  appari- 
tion of  Rubens,  the  Germanic  world  took  a  passive  rather 
than  an  independently  active  part  in  propagating  the  baroque 
and  Jesuitic  culture.  But  if  we  consider  the  Protestant 
portions  of  these  nations,  while  in  Germany  we  find  poetry 
in  a  sad  state  of  petrifaction  and  decay,  in  Holland,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  appears  a  remarkable  recrudescence  of 
Senecan  tragedy,  in  contradistinction  to  the  almost  general 
reaction  in  progress  in  other  countries  against  the  slavish 
imitation  of  Greek  and  Roman  models.  This  recrudescence 
cannot,  however,  be  compared  from  the  point  of  view  of  inter- 
national influence  with  the  classicist  movement  which  at  a 
later  date  proceeded  from  France.  Nor  was  this  characteristic 
tendency  of  Dutch  literature  comparable  in  importance  with 
the  political  and  other  achievements  with  which  this  little 
country  sought  to  stem  the  mighty  influence  of  the  Counter- 
Reformation. 

But  if  we  turn  to  England,  the  brilliant  ally  of  Holland  in 
this  combat,  we  find  there  the  first  great  poetic  efflorescence 
in  a  Protestant  country.  And  in  the  drama  more  especially 
there  appears  a  remarkable  analogy  with  Spain — that  is  to 
say,  with  a  country  in  which  the  opposite  temper  of  mind 
found  in  every  department  of  life  its  most  complete  expression. 
In  spite  of  the  manifold  energy  latent  in  the  Romantic  form 
of  the  drama,  it  had  hitherto  received  a  treatment  at  once 
mechanical,  slavish,  and  feeble  whenever  it  had  appeared. 
But  in  England  and  Spain  this  form  of  art  was  now  raised 
and  borne  aloft  by  great  poetic  artists  who  were  the  first  to 
recognise,  some  hundred  years  after  the  rise  of  the  type,  that  it 
offered  the  most  excellent  opportunities  for  free  development 
to  the  individuality  of  genius.  The  drama  thus  became  a 
field  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  tendencies  towards  the 
learned  and  the  popular  respectively  which,  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Renaissance,  had  been  struggling  further 
and  further  asunder. 

Except  for  the   early  dramatic  efforts   of   the   genius   of 
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Cervantes,  which  occupy  a  place  apart,  the  renewed  vigour 
of  the  drama  began  at  about  the  same  time  in  Spain  and 
England.  The  date  of  its  origin  may  be  fixed  somewhere 
between  1585  and  1590,  when  the  great  contest  between  the 
two  nations  had  reached  its  culmination  in  the  campaign  of 
the  Armada,  in  which  the  young  poet  Lope  de  Vega  took  part. 
Owing  to  the  greater  solidarity  of  intellectual  interests  in  the 
Catholic  world,  the  Spanish  drama  of  this  epoch  began 
earlier  than  that  of  the  rival  country  to  exercise  an  inter- 
national influence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  drama  of 
the  great  period,  though,  owing  to  difficulties  of  language,  it 
was  slower  in  obtaining  recognition  on  the  Continent,  was  the 
first  to  reach  its  highest  development,  and  ran  its  course  with 
greater  swiftness.1 

While  contemplating  the  English  drama  during  the  seventies 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  one  begins  by  thinking  that  every- 
thing was  working  along  the  same  groove  as  during  the 
earlier  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  only  difference  appears 
to  lie  in  the  existence  of  a  constantly  increasing  love  for  the 
theatre  counterbalanced  by  a  Puritan  opposition  to  it  which 
grew  year  by  year  more  determined.  Appreciation  of  the 
drama  shows  itself  especially  at  Court  and  among  the  nobility, 
as  well  as  among  the  pleasure-loving  population  of  the  capital. 
The  opposite  tendency  appears  in  the  solid  bourgeoisie  officially 
represented  by  the  municipal  bodies.  The  great  gentlemen 
belonging  to  the  entourage  of  the  Queen,  who  was  herself  a 
friend  of  the  theatre,  had  long  been  accustomed  to  take  com- 
panies of  actors  under  their  patronage,  and  thus  secure  them 
from  the  consequences  of  a  law  which  classed  actors  standing  in 
no  such  relation  to  a  great  person  with  rogues  and  vagabonds.2 
It  was  the  constant  aim  of  these  patrons,  supported  by  the 
Privy  Council,  to  compel  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Corporation 
to  grant  their  proteges  permission  to  give  regular  dramatic 
performances  in  London.  The  Corporation  obstinately  re- 

1  References  to  the  more  important  works  dealing  especially  with  this 
period  will  be  found  on  later  pages.  I  must  here  refer  the  reader  to  the  more 
general  works  by  Ward  and  Schelling,  and  to  vols.  iv.  and  v.  of  the  Cambridge 
History  of  English  Literature,  as  well  as  to  the  excellent  biographies  collected 
in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

1  The  restrictions  in  question  were  again  reinforced  in  an  order  of 
Elizabeth  in  1571-2  (Hazlitt,  English  Drama,  p.  21  seq.). 
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sisted  this  pressure.  In  the  objections  which  it  raised, 
although  here  and  there  a  Puritanical  hatred  of  the  stage 
on  principle  peeps  through,  by  far  the  most  prominence 
was  generally  given  to  other  arguments  more  likely,  it  was 
hoped,  to  prove  convincing  to  the  authorities.  These  were 
the  danger  of  raising  tumults  and  of  creating  obstructions, 
and,  more  especially,  the  fear  of  plague  being  propagated 
by  great  concourses  of  persons  in  the  theatre.  And  as  the 
plague  was  a  very  frequent  danger,  each  time  it  arose  the 
Corporation  welcomed  it  as  an  argument  against  the  players. 
This  species  of  friction  never  ceased  during  the  Shakespearean 
period,  but  it  was  especially  violent  between  1570  and  1580. 
A  stop  had  been  put  to  all  acting  in  1572  on  account  of  the 
plague,  to  the  great  joy  of  Harrison,  who  confessed  that  he 
would  like  to  see  all  playhouses  pulled  down  inasmuch  as 
they  were  but  'seminaries  of  impiety.'1  Two  years  later, 
however,  in  March  1574,  the  Earl  of  Sussex  (the  Lord 
Chamberlain)  demanded  from  the  city  magistrates  the  grant 
of  a  site  on  which  his  company  might  perform.  The  re- 
quest was  denied.  But  in  May  of  the  same  year  letters- 
patent  were  issued  granting  the  Queen's  favourite,  Leicester, 
the  right  to  hold  dramatic  performances  in  every  town, 
including  '  our  city  of  London.'  In  December  the  city 
authorities  issued  an  ordinance  laying  down  the  conditions 
on  which  permission  to  act  within  their  jurisdiction  would  be 
granted.  All  their  scruples  against  the  drama  are  summed 
up  in  this  extraordinary  document.  From  it  there  transpires 
the  fact  that  the  actors  performed  in  the  courtyards  of  inns, 
and  reiterated  complaints  are  made  that  the  rooms  opening 
on  to  the  galleries  round  the  enclosure  were  used  for  immoral 
purposes.  It  is  further  stated  that  on  Sundays  and  holy 
days  the  people  were  drawn  away  from  Divine  service  by  the 
performances ;  that  pocket-picking  and  other  misdemeanours 
were  facilitated  by  the  crowding  together  of  so  many  persons ; 
and  that  accidents  often  occurred  owing  to  the  falling  of  stands 
and  the  use  of  gunpowder  during  the  play,  and  so  on.  It  was 
finally  urged  that  the  pieces  frequently  contained  '  enormities  ' 
calculated  to  lead  youth  astray.  Permission  to  act  was  there- 

1  The  passage  from  Harrison's  Description  of  London  (1577)*  is  quoted  by 
Ordish,  p.  31. 
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fore  hedged  about  with  many  restrictions,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  performances  on  Sundays  and  holy  days.    A  censor- j 
ship  of  the  text  was  also  established,  a  tax  for  the  poor 
in  hospitals  imposed,  and  the  breach  of  these  bye-laws  was 
declared  punishable  by  certain  fines  and  terms  of  imprison-! 
ment.1      These   new   injunctions    were,    apparently,   at   first' 
enforced  with  great  severity,  so  that  in  many  instances  actors 
found  it  impossible  to  carry  on  their  profession  in  the  capital. 

These  circumstances  led  the  players  in  1576  to  aim  a  decisive 
blow  at  the  city  magistrates.  The  prime  mover  in  the  matter 
was  James  Burbage,  father  of  the  Richard  who  afterwards  took 
the  chief  parts  in  Shakespeare's  company.  James  had  origin- 
ally been  a  carpenter  by  trade,  but  as  early  as  1574  his  name 
appears  in  the  royal  privilege  granted  to  Leicester's  company. 
He  is  described  as  one  of  the  six  members  of  this  company, 
and  with  him  is  mentioned  the  famous  clown  and  playwright 
Robert  Wilson.  Burbage  hired  a  piece  of  land  to  the  north  of 
the  city  in  Finsbury  fields,  where  the  recreation  grounds  of  the 
London  citizens  lay,  and  there  he  erected  a  large  wooden  play- 
house of  which  the  interior  was  open  to  the  sky.  The  usual 
courtyard  in  which  performances  had  hitherto  been  held 
evidently  served  him  as  a  model.  This  house,  simply  called 
'  The  Theatre/  was,  as  the  Burbage  family  was  later  proud  to 
point  out,2  the  first  building  to  be  erected  for  theatrical  purposes 
on  English  soil ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  Shakespeare 
here  began  his  career  as  actor  and  playwright.  Not  long  after- 
wards, a  second  playhouse  was  erected  by  an  unknown  person, 
not  far  from  the  Theatre,  on  a  piece  of  ground  known  as  '  the 
Curtain ' ;  the  name  of  this  Curtain  theatre  has  therefore  nothing 
to  do  with  a  stage  curtain.8 

Thanks  to  these  two  buildings,  dramatic  art  had  now  a  fixed 
abode  outside  the  gates  of  London  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
city  magistrates,  yet  within  the  county  of  Middlesex.  The 

1  These  documents,  as  well  as  those  about  to  be  cited,  will  be  found  in 
Hazlitt's  English  Drama,  p.  23  seqq. 

*  Cf.  the  document  in  Halliwell,  Outlines,  i.  317. 

8  Cf.  the  detailed  history  of  these  two  theatres  in  Halliwell,  Outlines,  i.  345 
seqq.  It  is  probable  that  the  Curtain  theatre  was  also  built  in  1576 ;  other- 
wise Thomas  Wilcox  would  hardly  have  been  able  to  speak  of  London's 
'  sumptuous  theatre  houses '  in  the  plural,  in  his  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross  on 
December  9  of  that  year.  (See  below,  p.  8.)  The  first  express  mention  of 
both  theatres  occurs  in  Northbrooke's  treatise.  (See  below,  p.  9.) 
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magistrates  were  now  in  a  difficult  position.  They  could  not 
prevent  the  crowd  from  pouring  out  of  the  town  gate  into  the 
temple  of  Satan  whenever  the  commencement  of  a  performance 
was  notified  there  by  the  blowing  of  trumpets  and  the  hoisting 
of  a  flag ;  they  could  no  longer  issue  Draconic  edicts  against 
the  opportunities  thus  afforded  for  scandalous  behaviour 
and  for  propagation  of  the  plague.  On  the  contrary,  when 
they  wished  to  intervene,  the  only  course  open  to  them  was 
the  tedious  and  circuitous  one  of  presenting  a  petition  to  the 
Privy  Council.  Further,  on  many  occasions,  pressure  from 
influential  quarters  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  refuse  per- 
mission for  performances  in  the  courtyards  of  inns  within  the 
city.  And  so  for  several  decades  there  dragged  on  a  series  of 
prohibitions,  ordinances,  precautionary  measures,  correspond- 
ences with  the  Privy  Council,  and  explanations  with  great 
nobles  and  with  privileged  companies.  The  latter  were  now 
reinforced  by  the  formation,  in  1583,  of  a  new  troupe  re- 
cruited from  among  the  most  noteworthy  actors  and  placed 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  Queen.1 

A  particularly  characteristic  exchange  of  documents  took 
place  in  1584,  when  the  city  magistrates  attempted  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  London  performances  of  this  company.  The  '  poor 
players  '  declare  in  their  petition  to  the  Privy  Council  2  that 
the  time  is  approaching,  that  is  to  say,  Christmastide,  when  they 
are  commanded  to  act  before  the  Queen  ;  and  that  therefore 
they  must  be  given  opportunities  of  practising  their  art  and 
also  of  earning  a  sufficient  livelihood.  This  peculiar  argu- 
ment as  to  the  necessity  of  acting  before  the  London 
populace  in  order  that  the  actors  might  prepare  themselves  by 
experimenta  in  corpore  vili  for  the  performances  at  Court, 
recurs  again  and  again  in  the  course  of  these  quarrels.3  The 
city  magistrates  state  in  their  reply  that  they  deem  it  highly 
unsuitable  to  give  performances  before  the  Queen  which  have 

1  Several  documents  from  the  correspondence  of  the  Lord  Mayor  were  ex- 
tracted from  the  Remembrancia  collection  and  published  by  Chambers  in  Part  I. 
of  the  Collections  of  the  Malone  Society,  1907,  p.  43  seqq. 

1  The  original  MS.  is  undated,  but  is  placed  by  Collier,  Hazlitt,  and  others 
in  1575.  This  date  cannot,  however,  be  correct  in  any  case,  because  the 
petition  contains  allusions  to  performances  in  the  houses  '  without  the  city  of 
London.'  Chambers  gives  the  right  date  in  The  Academy,  Aug.  24,  1895. 
Cf.  also  his  Tudor  Revels,  p.  75.  For  the  newly  constituted  troupe,  see  Remem- 
brancia, xvi. 

*  ?Ufor  examPle  the  ^tter  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
dated  Dec.  1,  1583,  and  printed  in  Ordish,  p.  62,  and  elsewhere. 
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already  been  held  before  the  common  people.  The  actors  may, 
it  is  added,  prepare  themselves  by  rehearsing  in  private 
houses ;  and  so  far  as  their  livelihood  is  concerned,  acting  as 
a  profession  and  as  an  exclusive  means  of  earning  one's  living 
has  no  justification.  It  can  only  be  tolerated  when  practised 
together  with  'other  honest  and  lawful  arts.'  But  the  real 
ground  of  their  objection  is  not  revealed  by  the  City  Fathers 
until  they  touch  upon  the  question  of  the  plague.  They  say 
that  acting  during  an  epidemic  of  the  plague  increases  the 
danger  of  infection ;  and  that  acting  during  periods  of  freedom 
from  plague  is  apt  to  draw  down  the  disease  as  a  punishment 
from  Heaven.  They  further  think  it  dangerous  that  players 
who  have  acted  in  public  during  a  time  of  plague  should 
approach  the  Queen's  person.  All  these  disputes  need  not, 
however,  be  followed  up  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
players  had  obtained  a  firm  footing  to  the  great  displeasure 
of  the  city  authorities,  and  that  they  were  now  able  to  practise 
their  art  with  regularity. 

Side  by  side  with  the  professional  actors,  there  existed 
certain  troupes  of  boys  which  acquired  an  ever-growing  im- 
portance in  the  theatrical  life  of  the  capital.  The  scholars  of 
Westminster  School,  and  of  the  celebrated  Merchant  Taylors' 
School  (at  that  time  under  the  great  pedagogue  Mulcaster)  were 
often  invited  to  take  part  in  the  customary  performances  held 
at  Court  at  Christmas  and  during  times  of  festivity  from  1570 
to  1580.  A  pupil  of  Mulcaster 's  tells  us  that  this  appearance 
at  Court  was  of  great  service  in  fostering  '  good  behaviour  and 
audacity.' 1  But  dramatic  art  was  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  two 
schools  at  which  the  choristers  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  the 
Chapel-Royal  were  trained.  The  latter  was  presided  over  by 
William  Hunnis  from  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  until  his  death 
in  1596.2  He  was  well  known  as  a  writer  of  Interludes,  and  was 
undoubtedly  the  author  of  many  of  the  gorgeously  mounted 
pieces  acted  by  the  choir-boys  at  the  Court  festivities,  though,  in 
common  with  many  others  who  contributed  to  the  glory  of  the 
Elizabethan  Court,  he  complains  of  receiving  but  scanty  pay- 
ment. The  titles  of  the  plays  indicate  that  pious  moralists  had 
every  reason  to  lament  afresh  the  custom  which  led  the  pupils  of 

1  This  statement  of  Whitelocke's  is  quoted  by  Klahr,  among  others,  in  hia 
Leben  und  Werke  Mulcasters  (Dresden,  1893),  p.  26. 

8  See  the  exhaustive  monograph  upon  Hunnis,  by  Mrs.  C.  C.  Stopes  (Bang's 
Materialien,  xxix.,  1910). 
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an  institution  originally  ecclesiastical  to  represent  the  immoral 
fables  of  heathen  poets.  The  same  objection  appears  to  have 
been  applicable  to  the  pieces  in  which  Farrant  the  musician 
allowed  his  pupils  of  the  Chapel-Royal  at  Windsor  to  perform. 
It  became,  moreover,  plain  that  the  objections  on  moral 
grounds  to  these  juvenile  performances  were  in  some  measure 
justified,  when,  apparently  in  the  year  1780  or  thereabouts, 
the  boys  began  to  give  regular  performances  in  the  city.  In 
1576  Farrant  obtained  a  site  in  Blackfriars  (then  a  fashionable 
quarter)  for  the  establishment  of  a  theatre  for  his  choir-boys.1 
This,  like  '  The  Curtain '  and  '  The  Theatre,'  lay  outside  the 
City  jurisdiction.  On  Farrant 's  death  Hunnis  succeeded  to  its 
management,  and  in  1584  we  find  Lyly,  the  most  famous  of 
pre-Shakespearean  dramatists,  in  Blackfriars  as  manager  of  a 
troop  of  boy-actors  under  the  Earl  of  Oxford's  protection  ;  we 
learn  from  the  prologues  that  Lyly's  charming  Cupid  and 
Campaspe  and  Sappho  and  Phao  were  produced  at  Blackfriars. 
Gosson,  in  Plays  confuted,  mentions  both  this  theatre  and 
that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Paul's  where  the  Cathedral 
choristers  gave  their  performances. 

Now  that  the  Puritan  opponents  of  the  drama  no  longer  had 
the  machinery  of  the  law  at  their  disposal,  they  were  con- 
strained to  seize  the  pen  as  a  weapon  of  offence  ;  and  this  they 
were  not  backward  in  doing.  The  first  in  the  field  were  the 
preachers  with  their  public  appeals  to  the  people  at  Paul's 
Cross.  Among  them  were  the  fanatical  Puritan  Wilcox,  who 
preached  there  in  December  1576  and  November  1577,  and  the 
theologian  and  schoolmaster  Stockwood,  who  preached  in 
August  1578.  They  inveighed  against  the  crowds  for  pouring 
into  the  theatres,  those  monuments  of  London's  folly,  and  de- 
clared that  thereby  the  wrath  of  God  was  being  incurred.2  But 

1  See  Feuillerat's  account  (Shakespeare- Jahrbuch,  xlviii.,  81  eeqq).     As  to 
Farrant,  see  below,  p.  27. 

2  Hazlitt,  English  Drama,  p.   168  seqq.      Extracts  from  the  sermons  in 
Arber's  Reprints  of  Gosson's  School  of  Abuse  (1896),  p.  8  seqq. ;  cf.  Symmes,  p. 
69  seqq.     When  Stockwood  says  «I  know  not  how  I  might  with  the  godly 
learned  especially  more  discommend  the  gorgeous  playing-place  erected  in  the 
fields,  than  to  term  it,  as  they  please  to  Have  it  called,  a  "  Theatre,"  '  he  is 
evidently  thinking  of  the  definition  of  the  word  given  in  several  mediaeval 
encyclopeedias,  and  also  in  later  works  such  as  Reuchlin's  Vocabularius  brevi- 
loquus :  « Theatrum  dicitur  prostibulum  et  lupanar,  quod  post  ludos  exactos 
meretrices  prostituebantur  ibi.' 
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imprecations  and  laments  of  this  sort  were  so  often  heard  from 
the  pulpit  that  they  ceased  to  make  any  impression.  In  Plays 
confuted  it  is  noted  with  regret  that  the  same  might  be  said  of 
these  warning  voices  as  philosophers  say  of  the  music  of  the 
spheres  :  We  never  hear  it,  because  we  never  cease  to  hear  it. 
John  Northbrooke  was  the  first  to  attempt  a  more  thorough 
and  exhaustive  presentment  of  the  evils  occasioned  by  play- 
acting. His  views  are  contained  in  a  tract  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  against  dicing,  dancing,  and  idle  plays  or  Interludes.1 
Stephen  Gosson,  who  had  gone  to  London  after  completing  his 
studies  at  Oxford,  at  first  tried  his  hand  as  a  playwright ;  but 
when  only  twenty-four  he  became  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  drama 
and  of  worldly  vanity,  and  was  thus  able  to  make  all  the 
more  stir  with  his  School  of  Abuse  (1579).2 

He  was  seconded  by  a  writer  behind  whose  pseudonym 
'  Anglophile  Eutheo  '  there  probably  lurks  Anthony  Munday. 
This  author  had,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  already  lived  a 
very  eventful  life.  It  is  also  probable  that  he  had  already 
had  some  connection  with  the  stage ;  that  he  later  re-entered 
theatrical  life  is  at  all  events  an  established  fact.3  In  1580 
there  appeared  '  Eutheo 's  '  work,  consisting  of  two  pamphlets 
against  the  theatre.4  Of  these  one  was  merely  a  translation 
of  the  anti -theatrical  declamation  of  Salvianus,  one  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  while  the  other  has  direct  reference  to 
the  condition  of  the  stage  in  England.  The  supporters  of  the 
theatre  were,  however,  not  silent  on  their  side,  and  Gosson  was 
soon  obliged  to  adopt  a  defensive  attitude  in  face  of  enemies 

1  Reprinted  by  Collier  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,  1843. 

8  Quoted  below  from  the  reprint  in  Arbor's  Reprints,  No.  3  (1895). 

8  According  to  a  writer  of  Catholic  bias  (see  post,  p.  25),  Munday,  on  trying 
to  play  extempore,  had  been  « hissed  from  his  stage.  .  .  .  Then  being  thereby 
discouraged  he  set  forth  a  balet  against  playes  [evidently  the  first  ballad  men- 
tioned in  the  next  note],  but  yet  (O  constant  youth)  he  now  begins  again  to 
ruffle  upon  the  stage.' — A  true  report  on  the  death  of  M.  Campion. 

4  A  second  and  third  Blast  of  Retrait  from  Plaies  and  Theaters.  Reprint, 
Hazlitt,  English  Drama,  p.  99  seqq.  The  First  Blast  was,  as  Fleay  (Chronicle, 
ii.  110)  probably  rightly  conjectures,  a  work  now  lost  but  entered  in  the 
Register  on  November  10,  1580.  The  entry  runs  as  follows:  'A  Ringinge 
Retraite  Couragiouslie  sounded,  wherein  Playes  and  players  are  fytlie  Con- 
founded.' Fleay  concluded — probably  from  this  rhymed  title — that  the  work 
was  a  ballad.  On  April  8,  1580,  there  is  entered  a  'Ballad  intituled  comme 
from  the  plaie,  comme  from  the  plaie  :  the  house  will  fall  so  people  saye,  the 
earth  quakes  lett  us  haste  awaye.'  The  title  gives  one  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  ballad  was  composed  in  derision  of  the  opponents  of  the  stage;  two 
days  before  the  entry  in  the  Register  there  had  been  an  earthquake  in  London. 
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whose  works  have  now  perished.1  The  earliest  defence  of  the 
theatre  still  preserved  was  published  in  1579  by  Lodge,  then  a 
young  man  of  about  one  and  twenty.2 

This  time  Gosson  was  at  pains  to  compose  a  detailed  refuta- 
tion overloaded  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  learning  and 
bristling  with  self -consciousness.  The  work,  when  complete, 
was  published  in  1582  under  the  title  Plays  confuted  in  five 
Actions.3  His  attacks  on  the  stage  were,  however,  quite 
thrown  into  the  background  by  the  efforts  of  one  of  the 
most  austere  of  Puritans,  Philip  Stubbes,  in  his  Anatomie  of 
Abuses* 

These  works,  mostly  composed  by  raw  youths  who  wished  to 
display  their  reading  and  their  training  in  logic,  furnish  no  great 
store  of  material  for  the  history  of  the  English  drama.  Both 
parties  employ  as  their  chief  weapon  the  usual  humanistic 
device  of  quoting  ancient  authors  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
The  quarrel  is  particularly  significant  in  that  it  furnishes  indica- 
tions of  the  great  change  then  beginning  to  take  place  in 
the  opinions  and  habits  of  the  English  nation  under  the 
ever-increasing  influence  of  Puritanism.  The  same  thunder 
of  abuse  is  here  directed  against  the  new  playhouses  as 
against  the  ancient  May-day  customs  and  other  popular 
amusements  in  which  was  voiced  the  spirit  of  Merry  England 
and  the  olden  time.  Moreover,  the  tendencies  of  a  bourgeois 
and  democratic  Puritanism  show  themselves  in  a  reproach 
addressed  to  the  actors  (Third  Blast,  p.  146).  It  is  alleged 
that  they  flatter  the  nobility  who  find  pleasure  in  such  vanities, 
and  that  their  trade  is  but  to  exploit  the  people,  inasmuch  as 
the  great  lords  do  not  pay  their  companies  sufficiently  well, 
and  let  them  wander  over  the  country  ;  and  that  in  this  case 
the  actors  are  often  paid  and  supported  merely  out  of  con- 
sideration for  their  patrons.  The  remaining  reproaches  are 

1  Cf.  Arber's  reprint,  p.  62  seqq. 

*  See  the  reprint  by  Laing  under  the  title  A  Defence  of  Poetry,  Music  and 
btage-plays  (Shakespeare  Society,  1853).     As  to  the  original  title  of  the  book, 
see  Dover  Wilson  in  the  Modern  Language  Review,  iii.  166  ff. 

i  KQOThe  title-page  is  without  date.  The  work  was  registered  on  April  16, 
1582.  Kepnnt,  Hazlitt,  English  Drama,  p.  159  seqq.  Gosson  here  describes 
us  opponent  (p.  159)  as  being  'in  wit  simple,  in  learning  ignorant,  in  attempt 
rash,  in  name  Lodge.' 

*  Ed.  by  Furnivall  for  the  New  Shakespeare   Society,    1877  seqq.      The 
passages  relating  to  the  theatre  are  also  in  Hazlitt,  p.  218 \seqq. 
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chiefly  aimed  against  the  effect  on  public  morals  of  a  stage 
upon  which  prostitutes  display  their  charms,  married  women 
contrive  secret  meetings  with  their  lovers,  and  gallants  press 
their  attentions  on  young  ladies  in  a  rakish  and  licentious 
manner.  The  flame  of  lust,  asserts  the  writer,  is  fanned  by 
the  spectacle  of  love-scenes  enacted  on  the  stage.  In  Plays 
confuted  Gosson  sweeps  aside  the  argument  that  in  the 
newer  pieces,  as  opposed  to  many  Roman  comedies,  the  plot 
treats  of  lawful  love  with  marriage  for  its  acknowledged  end. 
He  complains  that  the  devil  creeps  into  men's  ears  by  means 
of  the  sweet  arts  of  poetry,  and  that  the  seductive  power  of 
lovers'  talk  is  increased  by  the  ornaments  of  rhetoric,  by 
similes,  metaphors,  amphibologies,  and  hyperboles.  This  stern 
denunciation  of  rhetorical  figures  is  all  the  more  striking  in 
Gosson's  case,  because  he  himself  revels  in  the  devices  of 
the  euphuistic  style  which  had  just  come  into  fashion.  He 
misses  no  opportunity  of  parading  the  far-fetched  metaphors 
from  natural  history  that  characterise  it ;  he  introduces  the 
geese  which  take  a  stone  into  their  beaks  when  they  fly  over 
Mount  Taurus  so  that  they  may  not  betray  themselves  to  the 
preying  eagle  by  involuntary  quacking  ;  the  little  fish  that 
always  swims  in  front  of  the  whale  in  order  to  warn  him  of 
rocks  and  shallows ;  and  many  other  images  of  the  same 
nature.  The  insidious  charm  of  poetic  writing  is  also  pointed 
out  in  the  Third  Blast,  and  a  special  warning  is  given  against 
the  seductive  love -songs  of  shepherds. 

With  these  exceptions,  few  specific  charges  are  made  against 
the  repertory  pieces.  Eutheo  directs  his  attack  against  swearing 
on  the  stage,  and,  with  special  reference  to  Exodus  xxiii.  13, 
against  the  invocation  of  heathen  gods :  he  also  denounces 
the  representation  of  necromantic  procuresses  like  '  Scelestina  ' 
(evidently  Celestina,  the  heroine  of  the  famous  Spanish  dra- 
matic novel),  on  the  ground  that  the  spectators  might  be 
encouraged  to  try  to  effect  the  same  ends  by  similar  means. 
Gosson  further  thinks  it  demoralising  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
spectacle  of  a  deception  cleverly  carried  out.  Lodge  had,  of 
course,  not  failed  to  make  use  of  the  traditional  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  moral  influence  of  the  stage,  but  the  Puritans 
would  hear  nothing  of  them.  When,  as  rarely  happened,  a 
moral  comedy  is  found  to  have  slipped  in  with  the  others, 
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as  for  instance  the  Captivi  among  the  comedies  of  Plautus, 
Gosson  sees  in  the  occurrence  but  a  master-stroke  on  the  part 
of  Satan,  designed  to  make  the  whole  species  appear  harmless. 
And,  says  he,  if  the  drama  had  a  moral  influence,  the  first 
persons  upon  whom  its  effect  would  be  seen  would  be  the 
players  themselves,  who  do  not  hear  the  pieces  merely  once, 
but  learn  them  by  heart  and  study  them. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  Puritans  pour  the  full  vials  of  their  wrath 
over  those  '  uncircumcised  Philistines  the  actors.'  Among  all 
the  old  theological  and  moral  arguments,  such  as,  for  instance, 
that  against  men  in  women's  clothes  (cf  .  Deuteronomy  xxii.  5), 
we  find  the  objection  that  actors  who  represent  a  demon  or  a 
bad  man  must  of  necessity  possess  something  of  the  qualities 
of  the  character  represented  (Second  Blast).  It  is  also  asserted 
that  in  actual  life  they  practised  the  arts  of  seduction  and 
procuring  as  they  did  on  the  boards  (Third  Blast).  In  Gosson's 
case  one  may  recognise  not  only  righteous  anger  but  also 
distinct  traces  of  the  ill-  will  with  which  the  English  playwrights 
then  and  at  a  later  date  viewed  the  large  earnings  of  the  actors. 
The  latter  are  said  to  seek  only  their  own  profit,  whereas  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Universities  and  of  the  Inns  of  Court  act  for 
amusement  alone.  But  as  their  money  is  quickly  and  easily 
earned,  so  it  is  as  quickly  gone  again,  a  sure  sign  that  it  is 
cursed  of  God.  The  worst  offenders  are  the  c  hyerlings,'  who 
are  engaged  by  the  players  at  the  rate  of  six  shillings  a  week, 
yet  strut  about  in  public  in  silk  garments  (School,  p.  29  seq.). 
Gosson  is,  however,  obliged  to  confess  that  there  are  a  few 
honest  players.  He  also  excepts  certain  pieces  from  his  general 
condemnation,  and  admits  that  the  actors  had  cut  out  from 
their  plays  all  really  '  wanton  speeches.'  x  But  the  conclusion, 
which  sums  up  the  four  causae  of  the  drama  in  the  scholastic 
manner,  is  entirely  adverse.  The  drama  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
its  opponent,  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  gifts  which  God 
has  given  man  over  and  above  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  He 
has  given  flowers,  precious  stones,  and  dainty  food;  it  is  a 
source  of  temptation,  and  as  such  to  be  rejected  utterly. 

But  on  two  points  the  complaints  of  the  Puritans  appear  to 

1  School,  p.  27.  Still,  in  Plays  confuted,  Gosson  mentions  a  '  bawdy  song  ' 
sung  by  a  'Maid  of  Kent'  at  'the  Theatre';  cf.  Halliwell  on  the  Theatre, 
Outline*,  i.  363. 
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have  had  some  justification.  Their  protests  against  the  manner 
in  which  quite  young  boys  were  trained  for  an  actor's  life  had 
little  result,  since  the  Queen  herself  was  guilty  of  encouraging 
this  abuse.  On  the  other  hand,  the  constantly  recurring 
chorus  of  complaints  against  Sunday  performances  bore  more 
fruit.  The  preachers  too  were  never  tired  of  pointing  out  how 
shocking  it  was  to  hear  the  trumpet  inviting  men  to  the  theatre 
while  the  bell  was  calling  them  to  church,  for  performances  took 
place  in  the  afternoon,  by  daylight.  There  was  nothing  un- 
seemly in  this  in  the  days  when  the  Drama  and  the  Church  were 
allied.  Now  matters  were  different,  and  the  crusade  against 
Sunday  performances  marked  an  important  moment  in  the 
history  of  the  English  Sunday  as  modelled  by  the  Puritan 
influence.  Even  Lodge  believes  this  objection  to  be  justified, 
and  Sunday  acting  was  in  fact  forbidden  in  1583,  after  an 
accident  which  occurred  in  January  in  Paris  Garden,  a  theatre 
used  for  bear-baiting  and  bull-fights.  A  gallery  had  collapsed 
and  several  people  had  been  injured ;  and  the  preachers 
claimed  to  see  in  the  event  a  judgment  from  Heaven.1 

In  addition  to  the  Puritan  zealots,  the  players  had  more  dis- 
tinguished but  less  dangerous  foes  in  the  representatives  of  the 
classical  tendency.  To  the  latter  may  be  said  to  belong  George 
Whetstone,  who  gives  voice  to  his  objections  to  the  popular 
Romantic  style  in  the  preface  to  his  drama  Promos  and  Cas- 
sandra (1578).  He  there  makes  a  few  comparisons  between  the 
respective  dramas  of  several  European  countries.  The  Italians 
are,  he  opines,  too  obscene  in  their  comedies,  as  are  also  the 
French  and  the  Spaniards.  The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
'  too  holy,'  and  treat  on  the  stage  of  questions  more  suited  to 
the  pulpit.  His  objections  to  the  English  drama  are  that  it 
is  indiscreet  and  out  of  order,  that  it  proceeds  from  impossible 
hypotheses,  that  it  leaps  over  enormous  distances  and  periods 
of  time,  and  that  it  calls  the  gods  from  Olympus  and  the  devil 
from  Hell  to  appear  on  the  stage.  Whetstone  himself  does  not 
adhere  with  perfect  strictness  to  the  unities  in  his  literary 

1  Cf.  Bemembrancia,  xv. ;  Ibid.,  vii.  (1582).  Complaints  were  made  that 
although  the  players  timed  their  performances  to  begin  after  Divine  service 
was  over,  they  let  people  in  before,  so  that  those  who  wished  to  secure  a  place 
were  tempted  to  stay  away  from  church. 
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practice,  but  he  demands  that  at  least  no  very  outrageous 
liberties  be  taken  with  them.  Neither  is  he  an  uncompromis- 
ing opponent  of  the  mingling  of  the  comic  and  the  tragic.  He 
even  thinks  that  without  such  alternation  the  satisfaction  and 
attention  of  the  audience  will  diminish.  The  clown  must  not, 
however,  force  his  way  into  the  serious  councils  of  kings,  and 
he  must,  in  common  with  the  other  personages,  speak  accord- 
ing to  his  character. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  far  more  severe.  Gosson  had  dedicated 
his  first  pamphlet  against  the  theatre  to  this  gracious  servant 
of  the  Muses,  in  an  unauthorised  manner  which  gained  him 
no  thanks ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Sidney's  Defence  of  Poesy 
(1582)  was  the  final  outcome  of  the  train  of  thought  occasioned 
by  the  pamphlet.  But  even  Sidney,  its  vindicator,  cannot 
avoid  complaining  of  dramatic  art  in  England,  which  art, 
like  an  ill-nurtured  daughter,  calls  in  question  the  vocation 
of  Poesy,  her  mother.  The  only  piece  that  finds  favour  in  his 
eyes  is  Gorboduc,  which,  with  its  dignified  harangues  and  fine- 
sounding  phrases,  rises  to  the  level  of  the  Senecan  manner. 
Still,  even  this  play  cannot  serve  as  a  model,  because  in  it, 
contrary  to  Aristotle's  precepts  and  sound  common  sense,  the 
unity  of  place  is  discarded  and  the  action  extends  over  a 
period  longer  than  a  day. 

He  speaks  much  in  the  same  strain  as  Whetstone  about  the 
fearful  enormities  committed  in  this  respect  in  certain  other 
plays.  Further,  he  urges  that  a  single  instance  in  Plautus — 
namely,  the  Captivi — should  not  be  cited  as  a  precedent,  and 
that  it  is  the  merits  of  Plautus  rather  than  his  errors  which 
deserve  imitation.  A  messenger,  says  Sidney,  can  always  be 
used  to  bring  tidings  from  a  distance,  and  an  excellent  instance 
of  the  compression  of  a  complicated  action  into  one  day  is 
afforded  by  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides.  He  will  allow  nothing 
to  be  said  for  the  mingling  of  the  comic  and  the  tragic.  One 
must  not  appeal  to  the  Amphitruo  of  Plautus  in  trying  to 
excuse  the  '  mungrell  Tragy-comedie  '  of  England.  '  The  whole 
tract  of  a  Comedy,'  he  says,  '  should  be  full  of  delight,  as 
the  Tragedy  should  be  still  maintained  in  a  well-raised 
admiration.'  This  expression  of  opinion,  which  would  have 
been  excusable  and  intelligible  in  the  childhood  of  the 
Romantic  drama,  was  not  published  until  1595,  nine  years 
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after  the  death  of  the  hero  poet — that  is  to  say,  about  the  time 
of  the  appearance  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  Richard  III. ! 

Scholars  who  used  before  Marlowe's  time  to  express  their 
views  openly  on  such  questions,  now  confined  themselves  to 
throwing  out  contemptuous  hints  when  occasion  offered.  Thus 
Puttenham,  in  his  Art  of  English  Poesie^  certainly  praises 
Edwards 's  comedies  and  Interludes,  but  at  the  same  time 
strangely  contradicts  himself  by  blaming  those  poets  who 
write  '  popularly  ' ;  and  Florio,  who,  as  late  as  1591,  speaks 
slightingly  of  English  plays  in  his  English-Italian  conversation 
book,  describes  them  as  neither  proper  comedies  nor  proper 
tragedies,  but  *  representations  without  any  decorum.'  2 

The  sparse  information  given  by  these  Puritan  or  classicist 
opponents  forms  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  English  drama  from  about  1570  until  the  time  when 
Marlowe  and  his  associates  supplied  dramatic  art  with  a  newer 
and  a  fuller  life  (c.  1587).  Though  it  is  presumable  that  the 
growing  popularity  of  the  theatre  and  the  increasing  rivalry 
of  the  different  companies  of  actors  produced  a  corresponding 
prolificacy  in  play- writing,  the  fact  remains  that  only  twelve 
printed  plays  have  survived.3  The  Court  accounts  supply  us 
with  the  titles  of  about  sixty  others,  about  twenty-five  more 
are  alluded  to  in  contemporary  literature,4  and  at  least  one  of 
the  MS.  charts  of  stage  directions  preserved  in  Alleyn's  Remains 
may  be  assumed  to  belong  to  this  time.  Lyly,  moreover,  began 
his  dramatic  activity  during  this  period,  and  perfected  the 
artistic  style  which  he  adhered  to  in  the  new  epoch  of 
brilliance  which  followed  for  the  English  drama.  A  few  other 
playwrights  were  also  already  at  work.  Among  them  were 
Peele,  Greene,  Lodge,  and  Munday,  none  of  whom  developed 
their  characteristic  tendencies  until  later  under  the  influence 

1  Written  about  1585,  printed  in  1589.     In  Arbor's  reprint  (1895),  p.  77. 

2  Cf.  Florio,  Second  Fruits,  p.  23. 

3  New  Custom  is  not  here  included,  although  it  must  have  been  printed  about 
1573,  because  it  had  been  acted  earlier,  and  belongs  to  a  genre  of  play  already 
out  of  fashion.     The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Morality,  The  Conflict  of  Con- 
science, by  Nathaniel  Woodes,  printed  in  1581. 

4  We  might  include  in  this  list  the  pieces  in  which  the  actor  in  Greene's 
Oroatsworth  of  Wit  (1592)  says  he  appeared  earlier  in  life  (Greene's  Dramatic 
and  Poeticil  Works,  ed.  Dyce,  p.  20).     In  the  Registers  of  the  Stationers' 
Company  a  gap  occurs  between  1570  and  1575. 
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of  the  new  vigour  of  the  drama.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  extent  of  their  earlier  activity  ;  such  plays  as  they  wrote 
are  now  lost,  with  the  exception  of  one  by  Peele  and  one 
by  Munday. 

A  study  of  the  surviving  plays  leads  one  to  the  conclusion 
that,  hand  in  hand  with  the  growing  independence  of  the 
professional  player  and  his  efforts  to  secure  permanent  abodes 
for  his  activity,  came  a  gradual  remodelling  of  his  repertoire. 
In  earlier  times  the  professional  actors  had  often  appeared  in 
mediaeval  farces,  in  religious  plays  such  as  Wager's  Marie 
Magdalene,  and,  above  all,  in  Moralities.    Doubtless  too  they 
made  full  use  of  the  extraordinary  hybrid  species  of  drama 
in  which  historical  elements  are  woven  into  the  tissue  of  a 
Morality,  as  is  the  case  in  King  John  or  Cambyses.     But  after 
1572  there  shows  itself  an  ever-growing  desire  for  the  manifold 
wealth  of  material  which  is  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  the 
Romantic  style.    Gosson  declares  in  Plays  confuted  that  in  order 
to  supply  the  needs  of  London  theatres  the  playwrights  had 
ransacked  the  collection  of  romances  called  The  Palace  of 
Pleasure,  the  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius,  the  ^Ethiopian  History 
of  Heliodorus,  Amadis,  the  Romances  of  the  Round  Table,  and 
the  loose  comedies  written  in   Latin,   French,   Italian  and 
Spanish.    Though  the  list  of  performances  at  the  Court  festivi- 
ties1 for  Christmas  1567-8  chiefly  consists  of  Moralities  and 
farces,  the  next  lists  extant,  namely  those  of  1571-2  and  1573-4, 
present  a  far  more  varied  medley.    The  choristers  still  preferred 
plays  drawn  from  classical  antiquity,  but  the  boys  at  Westmin- 
ster School  during  Shrovetide  1572  gave  a  dramatic  rendering 
of  the  story  of  the  knight  Paris  and  the  fair  Vienne,  translated 
from  the  French  by  Caxton.    Great  indeed  must  the  effect 
have  been  when  the  boys  filed  by  on  hobby-horses  in  a  trium- 
phal progress  to  celebrate  the  winning  of  the  crystal  shield  by 
Paris  for  his  lady.    The  regular  professional  actors  appeared 
in  plays  with  titles  such  as  Lady  Barbara,  Cloridon  and  Radia- 
manta,  Phedrastus,  Phigon  and  Lucia,  Philemon  and  Philecia, 
Herpetulus,  the  Blue  Knight.    From  this  time  onwards  chivalrous 

1  The  documents  here  alluded  to  have  been  published  in  a  new  and  excellent 
edition,  Documents  relating  to  the  Office  of  the  Bevels  in  the  Time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  by  Feuillerat:  Louvain,  1908  (Materialien,  Bd.  xxi.).  Cf.  also 
Chambers,  Notes  on  the  History  of  the  Revels  Office  under  the  Tudor s  -v  London, 
1906. 
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pieces  became  more  and  more  frequent,  although  such  fantastic 
tales  of  knights,  imitated  from  the  Spanish,  played  but  a  small 
part  in  contemporary  English  narrative  literature. 

During  the  next  years  we  find  titles  like  The  Red  Knight,  The 
Solitary  Knight,  The  Irish  Knight,  The  Knight  in  the  Burning 
Rock,  The  Rape  of  the  Second  Helen.1  We  may  also  suspect 
fantastically  romantic  materials  to  have  formed  the  substance 
of  plays  whose  titles  do  not  reveal  their  subject  so  clearly:  for 
instance,  Panecia,  or  Portios  and  Demarantes.  Of  the  pieces 
enumerated  by  the  actor  in  Greene's  pamphlet,  Delphrigus  pro- 
bably belongs  to  this  category,  while  The  King  of  the  Fairies 
certainly  does.2  The  Cenofalles  has  obviously  derived  its 
title  from  the  name  of  the  fabulous  race  of  the  Cynocephali. 
It  is  evidently  to  these  that  Gosson  is  referring  when  he  speaks 
of  plays  in  which  a  knight  travels  through  the  world  for  the 
love  of  his  lady  and  slays  frightful  monsters  made  of  cardboard. 
'  What/  he  asks,  '  can  one  learn  from  such  pieces  ? '  Sidney 
too  is  clearly  thinking  principally  of  the  romantic  dramas  of 
chivalry  when  he  complains  that  in  many  pieces  the  unity  of 
place  is  broken.  We  are  invited  to  pretend  that  the  stage 
is  on  one  side  in  Africa  and  on  the  other  in  Asia  ;  that  it 
is  sometimes  a  garden  in  which  three  ladies  pluck  flowers, 
sometimes  the  den  of  a  monster  spewing  fire ;  that  it  represents 
now  a  cliff  against  which  a  ship  has  been  wrecked,  and  now  a 
battlefield  on  which  the  armies  are  represented  by  four  armed 
men.  Sidney  also  supports  Whetstone  in  ridiculing  the  speed 
with  which  children  become  striplings  and  striplings  grown 
men  in  these  plays.8 

One  romance  has,  however,  been  preserved  which  may 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  methods  thus  adversely 
criticised,  although  it  is  only  extant  in  an  issue  of  1599. 

1  That  The  Knight  in  the  Burning  Rock  was  based  on  the  Spanish  romance 
Eepejo  de  principes  y  caballeros  is  proved  by  de  Perrott,  Revue  Germanique, 
vii.  421.  Feuillerat  has  proved  on  p.  462  that  the  History  of  the  Rape  of 
the  Second  Helen  is  based  on  the  Spanish  chivalrous  romance  Florisel  de 
Niquea. 

8  The  King  of  the  Fairies  and  Delphrigus  are  also  alluded  to  by  Nash  in  the 
preface  to  Greene's  Menaphon  in  1589.  The  players  were  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  pieces  of  this  kind,  as  Nash  points  out,  until  poets  like  Greene 
and  Peele  brought  their  talent  to  the  rescue. 

*  It  is  difficult  to  divine  the  meaning  of  titles  such  as  Myngs  (acted  by 
Leicester's  company  at  Bristol  in  1577) ;  Pretestus  (praetextus  ?)  ;  The  Queen 
of  Ethiopia  is  perhaps  based  on  the  romance  of  Heliodorus  (see  above). 

B 
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This  play  is  the  History  of  the  brave  knights  Clyomon  and 
Clamydes.1 

This  play  is  a  clumsy  patchwork  of  adventures,  of  which  the 
scene  is  laid  at  the  same  moment  in  every  imaginable  country 
and  island,  among  them  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Macedonia, 
where  the  two  heroes  display  their  bravery  at  the  Court 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  Much  stress  is  laid  on  Alexander's 
manner  of  appearing  on  the  stage.  He  is  to  make  his 
entrance  with  as  much  dignity  as  possible,  and  with  as  many 
lords  and  soldiers  as  possible.  All  the  traditional  paraphernalia 
are  called  into  play.  There  is  the  knight  who  hopes  to  win  the 
favour  of  his  lady  by  killing  a  monster  in  a  magic  grove  ;  there 
is  a  wizard  who  sends  the  knight  to  sleep  and  steals  from  him 
his  trophy,  the  monster's  head,  in  order  that  he  may  give  him- 
self out  as  the  victor ;  and  a  beautiful  princess  whom  a  strange 
king  carries  off  and  wishes  to  force  to  become  his  bride.  Nor 
is  there  wanting  the  episode,  so  familiar  in  romance,  in 
which  the  princess  follows  her  lover  in  the  costume  of  a  page. 
The  allegorical  personages  from  the  Moralities  are  also  repre- 
sented. Rumour  announces  to  the  knight  that  his  lady  has 
been  carried  off.  Providence  descends  as  the  lady  is  standing 
in  despair  before  a  tomb  which  she  wrongly  believes  to  be 
the  grave  of  her  lover,  and  very  appropriately  advises  her 
to  read  the  inscription,  and  thus  to  convince  herself  that 
she  has  made  a  mistake.  This  tomb  is  erected  during  the 
course  of  the  play  and  remains  standing  while  the  action  pro- 
ceeds in  several  other  countries.  The  clown  ('  Subtle  Shift ') 
reminds  us  of  the  malicious  '  Vice  '  in  the  old  moral  plays. 
He  also  appropriates  a  better  name  according  to  custom — 
*  Knowledge,'  in  this  case — and  on  occasion  he  makes  common 
cause  with  a  wizard  against  his  master.  We  shall  be  obliged 
to  return  anon  to  this  clown,  because  his  stock-in-trade  already 

1  This  play  is  attributed  by  Dyce  to  Peele  on  the  strength  of  a  MS.  note  in 
a  copy  of  the  original  edition.     This  proof  is,  however,  quite  inadequate, 
especially  as  all  other  evidence  belies  the  attribution.     Cf.  also  on  this  point 
Kellner,  Englische  Studien,  xiii.  187.     That  chivalrous  dramas  of  this  kind  still 
appeared  on  the  stage  during  Shakespeare's  period  of  acting  is  stated  beloi 
(see  p.  199,  Book  iv.).     It  is  therefore  quite  possible  that  this  drama  was  n 
written  until  the  following  period,  and  that  it  was  a  mere  straggler  left  behir 
by  a  tendency  already  passed  away.     We  are  in  any  case  justified  in  assumij 
t  to  be  typical  of  the  entire  movement.     The  supposed  borrowing  of  a  nan* 
from  Spenser  s  Faerie  Queene  (Dyce,  p.  501,  cf.  p.  344)  does  not  in  any  wa] 
prove  that  it  was  written  after  1590. 
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contains  many  jests  current  among  humorous  characters  in  the 
golden  age  of  the  English  drama.  The  country  dialect  of  the  old 
herdsman  who  shelters  the  wandering  princess  is  no  doubt  also 
intended  to  enhance  the  comic  effect  of  the  whole.  The  piece  is 
entirely  written  in  rhymed  fourteeners.  The  poet  was  certainly 
well  satisfied  with  his  performance,  for  he  says  in  the  prologue 
that  would-be  faultfinders  are  like  swine  before  whom  pearls 
have  been  cast. 

Besides  this  play,  only  one  other  of  the  same  type  has  been 
preserved,  and  that  is  only  accessible  in  an  incomplete  state. 
Its  title  is  Common  Conditions?-  Common  Conditions  is  the 
name  of  the  comic  character  who  throughout  the  play,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Vice  of  the  earlier  drama,  continues  to  set 
fresh  intrigues  and  complications  in  motion  every  moment. 
The  plot  consists  of  a  wonderful  medley  of  motives  borrowed 
from  the  Greek  romance,  the  chivalrous  romance,  and  Italian 
comedy.  The  Greek  romance  is  represented  by  the  scene  of 
the  action  which  is  laid  in  Phrygia,  Arabia,  and  Thrace. 
All  the  members  of  a  family,  having  been  parted  by  fate,  drift 
through  strange  adventures  including  capture  by  the  usual 
pirates,  finally  to  meet  happily  once  more.  The  chivalrous 
romance  supplies  the  very  superfluous  episode  of  the  lord  of  an 
island  in  one  of  these  countries,  who  holds  sundry  maidens 
captive,  but  is  compelled  by  a  brave  knight  to  set  them  free. 
Finally,  one  is  reminded  of  the  comic  element  in  the  Italian 
drama  2  by  the  device  of  allowing  the  long  parted  members  of 
the  family  to  live  under  false  names  in  the  same  place  without 
recognising  each  other.  This  proceeding  makes  it  possible  for 
a  brother  to  fall  in  love  with  his  unknown  sister,  and  further 
admits  into  the  action  the  burlesque  figure  of  the  doctor  whose 
daughter  loves  the  brother.  This  resemblance  to  the  Italian 
drama  would  doubtless  be  even  more  striking  if  the  closing 

1  Entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register,  July  26,  1576.  It  was  reprinted  by 
Brandl  in  Quellen,  p.  598  seqq.,  from  the  only  copy  then  known,  which  is 
without  title-page,  beginning,  and  closing  scenes.  On  p.  cxiii.  Brandl  rightly 
observes  that,  at  the  performance,  Common  Conditions  evidently  also  took 
the  part  of  the  female  jester  Lomia,  who  only  appears  once  on  the  stage 
and  furnishes,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  instance  of  a  female  fool  in  the  Old 
English  drama. 

a  This  point  was  excellently  brought  out  by  M.  Gothein  in  the  Shdkeapeart- 
Jdhrbuch,  xl.,  25  seqq.,  where  attention  is  also  drawn  to  the  striking  resem- 
blance of  this  play  to  a  particular  Italian  comedy  of  this  type,  namely, 
Piccolomini's  Amor  Costante. 
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scenes  were  not  missing.  In  the  romantic  drama  the  action, 
stretching  as  it  does  over  a  wide  era  and  a  long  period,  is  treated 
in  great  detail,  while  in  the  Italian  drama  it  tends  to  be  com- 
pressed into  the  narrative  announcements  of  the  exposition 
and  of  the  last  act.  In  the  choice  of  the  adventures  with  which 
the  action  is  interspersed,  for  instance  the  manner  of  the 
island-tyrant's  overthrow,  or  the  plundering  by  three  vagabond 
tinkers  of  the  wandering  brother  and  sister  in  the  Arabian 
woods,  the  author  shows  a  grotesque  lack  of  taste.  The 
'  fourteener '  is  the  verse -form  used  throughout,  but  it  is 
broken  at  intervals  by  songs. 

A  History  of  Love  and  Fortune  was  acted  at  Court  in  1582 
by  the  Earl  of  Derby's  players,  and  is  evidently  identical  with 
The  Rare  Triumphs  of  Love  and  Fortune  which  appeared  in 
print  in  1589.  This  drama  has  several  points  in  common  with 
the  fantastic  and  romantic  dramas  already  alluded  to.  Never- 
theless its  contents,  as  well  as  its  playful  tone,  remind  one 
of  Lyly's  plays,  which  had  since  come  into  fashion,  although 
the  author  cannot  move  in  this  lighter  element  with  the 
grace  and  wit  of  Lyly.  The  greater  part  of  the  piece  is  in 
rhyme,  but  prose,  and  also  blank  verse  (in  part  wrongly 
printed  in  the  text1)  occur  at  intervals.  At  the  end,  after 
the  usual  compliment  addressed  to  the  Queen,  there  was 
evidently  a  song  which  is  now  lost.  The  story  is  based  on 
traditional  and  legendary  motifs  not  very  happily  chosen.  A 
youth  named  Hermione  who  has  been  brought  up  at  the  Court 
of  Duke  Phizantius,  loves  the  duke's  daughter  Fidelia ;  but  her 
haughty  brother  Armenio  attempts  to  separate  the  lovers  by 
force  and  fraud.  They  therefore  fly  into  the  wilderness  to  a 
wizard  called  Bomelio,  who  is,  as  it  subsequently  transpires, 
Hermione's  father.  The  wicked  Armenio  brings  his  sister  back 
by  force  to  her  father's  Court,  but  Bomelio  by  his  art  causes 
him  to  lose  the  power  of  speech,  and  then  goes  to  Court  disguised 
as  a  physician.  His  pretext  for  the  visit  is  that  he  will  heal  the 
young  man,  but  instead  of  doing  this,  he  leads  the  duke's 
daughter  off  again  into  the  wilderness.  There  all  the  dramatis 
personse  finally  meet  once  more,  and  the  play  ends  with  every 
one  well  satisfied ;  the  duke  gives  his  consent  to  the  marriage 
of  the  lovers ;  it  also  appears  that  a  few  drops  of  Fidelia's 
1  Cf.  Collier,  iii.  146.  Reprint,  Hazlitt-Dodsley,  vi.  143  8eqq. 
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blood  have  the  magic  power  of  giving  her  brother  back  the  power 
of  speech  and  also  of  healing  the  old  Bomelio,  who  has  mean- 
while become  raving  mad  because  his  son  has  burnt  his  magic 
books.  Bomelio 's  servant  Lentulo  and  the  Court  parasite 
Penulo  amply  furnish  forth  the  necessary  low  comedy.  The 
whole  action  is  introduced  by  a  prelude  on  Olympus,  which 
entirely  fills  the  first  act,  where  Venus  and  Fortuna  quarrel  as 
to  which  of  them  is  the  stronger.  Their  power  is  illustrated 
by  dumb  shows  in  which  victims  of  love  and  chance,  Alexander, 
Troilus,  Pompey,  Dido,  etc.,  appear.  Vulcan,  the  clown  of 
Olympus,  enlivens  these  scenes  with  his  jests,  until  at  last 
Jupiter  declares  that  the  two  goddesses  should  rather  show 
their  power  by  exerting  their  influence  over  the  fate  of  Hermione 
and  Fidelia.  The  action  now  begins.  The  two  goddesses 
appear  at  the  end  of  each  act,  to  an  accompaniment  either  of 
fiddles,  or  of  drums,  trumpets,  and  cannon-shots,  according 
to  whether  Venus  or  Fortuna  has  given  the  most  conclusive 
evidence  of  power  during  the  act. 

Puttenham's  comedy  Ginecocratia  may  also  be  mentioned 
connection  with  these  pieces.  This  play  is  only  known  to 
through  the  author's  allusions  to  it  in  his  Art  of  Poesy  (1589). 
ipparently  the  hero  of  this  piece  was  a  king  who  showed  him- 
jlf  very  susceptible  to  female  influence ;  so  much  so,  that  a 
rich  peasant  who  desired  to  obtain  a  favour  at  Court  could 
achieve  nothing  until  he  had  sent  his  beautiful  daughter  to 
plead  for  him.  There  reappears  here  the  traditional  episode 
of  a  peasant  tormented  and  fleeced  by  a  rogue  who  has  pre- 
tended to  take  him  under  his  protection  at  Court.  Probably 
some  resemblance  existed  between  these  Court  scenes  and  the 
corresponding  scenes  in  Damon  and  Piihias,  by  Edwards,  who 
was,  it  must  be  remembered,  praised  by  Puttenham  as  a  writer 
of  interludes.1 

Some  of  the  titles  which  have  survived  seem  to  denote  plays 
composed  of  materials  derived  from  novels.     Painter's  collection 
(1566-7),  which  furnished  the  English  with  so  rich  a  selection 
)f  Italian  novels,  is  mentioned  by  Gosson  in  his  list  of  books 
jgarded  as  a  happy  hunting-ground  by  the  playwrights.     A 
drama  called  The  Jew  which,  according  to  Gosson,  depicted  the 

1  See  above,  p.  15.    The  reference  to  Ginecocratia  is  on  p.  146  of  Arbor's 
reprint. 
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"  greediness  of  worldly  choosers  and  bloody  minds  of  usurers," 
was  most  probably  the  foundation  of  Shakespeare's  Merchant 
of  Venice.  The  History  of  Felix  and  Philiomena,  which 
was  given  at  Court  by  the  Queen's  players  early  in  1584, 
was  undoubtedly  based  on  an  episode  of  Montemayor's  novel 
Diana.  The  story  here  told  of  the  beautiful  Felismena  who 
follows  her  faithless  lover  in  the  costume  of  a  page  was  again 
used  by  Shakespeare  in  his  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  pro- 
bably in  the  form  in  which  he  had  already  seen  it  on  the 
stage.  We  again  tread  the  classic  soil  of  the  novel  in  several 
plays  acted  at  Court,  especially  The  Three  Sisters  of  Mantua,  and 
The  Duke  of  Milan  and  the  Marquis  of  Mantua  \  and  the 
enigmatical  piece  called  Ferrar  probably  owes  its  name  to  the 
Italian  town.  A  drama  called  Titus  and  Gisippus  was  acted  by 
a  troupe  of  boys  at  Court  in  1577.  This  play  was  modelled 
on  Boccaccio's  2  tale  in  glorification  of  true  friendship,  which 
enjoyed  a  European  reputation,  and  was  often  repeated  in 
English  works.  The  novel-mo^/  on  which  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing  was  founded  was  also  used  as  early  as  1583  in  Ario- 
dant  and  Ginevra,  a  play  acted  by  a  troupe  of  boys.  It  is  true 
that  the  play  was  not  based  on  Bandello's  story,  but  on  another 
version  which  Ariosto  had  worked  in  as  an  incident  of  his 
epic.  Gosson  tells  us  that  the  treachery  of  the  Turks  occurred 
in  the  play  called  The  Blacksmith's  Daughter.  Titles  such  as 
The  Cruelty  of  a  Stepmother  or  Murderous  Michael  lead  one  to 
suspect  that  at  that  early  date,  as  in  Shakespeare's  time, 
crimes  were  used  as  material  for  the  stage  ;  but  that  does  not 
exclude  the  possibility  that  this  play,  like  The  Painter's 
Daughter,  was  composed  of  the  same  order  of  stuff  as  the 
romantic  novel. 

Among  the  pieces  now  surviving  there  is  only  one  that  can 
be  included  in  this  group.  Whetstone's  Promos  and  Cassandra 
(pri.  in  1578)  was  used  by  Shakespeare  as  the  groundwork  of 
Measure  for  Measure,  and  is  on  this  account  tie  best -known 
play  of  the  period  ;  yet  just  because  of  this  affinity  it  has  come 
more  under  the  magnifying  glass,  and  has  been  more  severely 
judged  than  any  other.  Nevertheless  in  comparison  wit! 


1  Cf.  Koeppel  in  the  Shakespeare- Jahrbuch,  xliii.  250. 

Cf.  Koeppel,  Studien,  i.  p.  84.     For  information  relating  to  an  *  Aria  ' 
the  dying  Gismunda  (Decamerone,  iv.  1),  which  presumably  belongs  to  a  Winds  _ 
Choristers'  play,  cf.  the  article  in  Notes  and  Queries  quoted  below,  p.  27  n.  1. 
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other  plays  written  before  Marlowe's  time  it  displays  many 
points  of  superiority.    The  author,  who  proclaims  his  learning 
by  means  of  Latin  quotations,  had  already  used  the  plots  of 
several  Italian  novels  as  material  for  narrative  poems,  before 
he    chose   the  dramatic  form  for   his   rendering   of   Giraldi 
Cinthio's1   oft-dramatised   tale.      Moreover,   Whetstone  was 
the  first  person  in  England  to  realise  what  striking  dramatic 
situations  here  offered  themselves  to  the  playwright.     He  was 
Shakespeare's  predecessor  in  the  matter  of  modifying  the  grisly 
story,  for  in  his  work  it  is  not  the  brother  of  the  noble  maiden 
who  suffers  death,  but  a  condemned  criminal  who  is  substituted 
for  him.    He  too  makes  the  maiden  (Cassandra)  the  dominant 
figure  ;  but,  while  in  his  version  she  gives  herself  to  the  crim- 
inal libertine  in  order  to  save  her  brother's  life,  in  Shake- 
speare's   play  she    does    not    herself   appear  at  the  nightly 
rendezvous,  but   sends   Angelo's    forsaken   mistress  instead. 
Shakespeare  has  been  blamed  for  making  this  alteration,  yet 
there  was  no  other  way  of  keeping  Isabella,  this  lily  rising 
out  of  the  slough  of  moral  putrefaction,  pure  and  unspotted. 
Compared  with  her,  Whetstone's  Cassandra  cuts  but  a  poor 
figure  with   her  long-winded   platitudes  about  her  chastity. 
When  her  seducer  puts  it  before  her  that  he  may  perhaps 
marry  her  later  if  she  will  sacrifice  her  maidenhood  to  him 
now,  she  says  that  she  cannot  part  with  so  priceless  a  pearl  in 
exchange  for  so  slight  a  hope.    But  her  brother  suggests  the 
same  hope  to  her,   and  tells  her  that  Promos  will  hardly 
content  himself  with  enjoying  her  but  once.     She  therefore 
appears  in  the  dress  of  a  page  in  order  to  creep  into  her 
seducer's  room  as  directed  by  him.    Later  on,  she  appears 
in  black,  and  gives  vent  to  a  dirge -like  monologue.    Finally, 
when  she  comes  before  the  king  in  order  to  accuse  the  seducer, 
she  is  wearing  the  blue  garment  of  the  prostitute.    As  in 
Shakespeare,  there  is  an  underplot  which  shows  us  depravity 
in  less  exalted  circles.     Phallax,  Promos's  accomplice,  follows 
his  example  and  enters  upon  an  intrigue  with  the  prostitute 
Lamia,  whom  he  has  to  interrogate  judicially  on  account  of  a 
breach  of  the  laws  against  prostitution.    The  analogy  is  even 
carried  a  step  lower  by  the  peasant  Grimball,  who  pays  his 
court   to    Lamia's  waiting-maid.     The    pander    R-osko    gives 
1  Ludovioo  and  Epitia,  see  my  Geschichte,  vol.  ii.  p.  399. 
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himself  out  as  a  barber  to  the  clown  who  is  desirous  of  improv- 
ing his  appearance  ;  he  is,  however,  in  league  with  the  swindler 
Rawke,  who  steals  the  clown's  moneybag  while  he  is  being 
shaved.  This  latter  episode  has  evidently  been  borrowed  from 
Edwards's  Damon.  The  numerous  songs  here  and  there  in- 
terspersed are  also  reminiscent  of  Edwards.  As  a  rule,  the 
characters  about  to  sing  do  not  fail  to  notify  to  us  before- 
hand their  intention  to  give  vent  to  their  feelings  in  melody. 
At  one  point  four  prostitutes  sing  a  song  inviting  fine  gentle- 
men to  come  to  them,  and  promising  them  a  life  as  in  the 
golden  age.  Except  in  the  songs  Whetstone  makes  much  use 
of  the  undramatic  fourteener,  which  has  sometimes  quite  a 
good  effect  in  excited  monologue.  There  is  such  a  mighty 
accumulation  of  material  that  the  poet  has  been  obliged  to 
spread  it  out  over  two  parts,  each  consisting  of  five  acts.  In 
the  first  part  the  crimes  of  Promos  are  represented ;  in  the 
second,  the  king — Matthias  Corvinus  of  Hungary — appears 
and  dispenses  retributive  justice.  His  lines  are  partly  written 
in  five-footed  rhymeless  iambics,  the  first  known  case  of  the 
use  of  this  metre  in  a  drama  written  in  popular  style.  In 
dedicating  his  play  to  William  Fleetwoode,  a  respected  London 
alderman,  who  had  often  represented  the  interests  of  the  strait- 
laced  city  magistrates  in  their  struggles  with  the  players, 
Whetstone  shows  a  firm  belief  in  the  moral  influence  of  his  piece. 
Although  it  was  obviously  destined  for  the  public  theatre 1 — 
for  at  one  point  the  ladies  in  the  audience  are  addressed — and 
although  its  qualities  must  at  that  age  have  appeared  to  be 
likely  to  produce  a  great  effect  on  the  stage,  it  was  not  acted 
for  several  years.  Whetstone  himself  tells  us  this  in  a  recast- 
ing of  the  material  into  narrative  form,  which  he  published  in 
1582. 

Side  by  side  with  the  numerous  dramas  based  on  novels 
a  certain  amount  of  attention  was  devoted  to  the  comedy  of 
intrigue,  properly  so  called,  which  had  been  imported  from 
Italy,  and  of  which  the  first  beginnings  date  from  an  earlier 
period.2  Gosson,  who  inveighs  so  vehemently  against  the 

1  For  the  staging  cf.  Bk.  vm. 

2  Ariosto's  Suppositi,  translated  by  Gascoigne,  was  acted   in   1566;    the 
Miymous  comedy  entitled  The  Bugbears,  based  on  Grazzini's  Spiritata,  dates 

presumably  from  1564  or  1565  ;  see  the  edition  by  B.  W.  Bond  in  Early  Plays 
from  the  Italian;  Oxford,  1911. 
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immoral  Italian  comedy,  is  nevertheless  obliged  to  confess 
that  he  once  wrote  a  comedy  called  Captain  Mario*  in  the 
Italian  manner,  and  after  his  first  attack  on  the  players, 
they  no  doubt  had  good  reasons  for  dragging  to  light  and 
acting  this  particular  piece  in  order  to  expose  their  enemy. 
Munday,  who  had  spent  some  time  in  Italy  in  1578  as  a 
spy  set  to  watch  the  doings  of  the  English  Catholics,  pub- 
lished on  his  return  a  version  of  the  Italian  comedy  of  intrigue 
called  11  Fedele,  by  Pasqualigo,  where  a  Pedant  and  a  Miles 
Gloriosus  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  jesting  after  the  traditional 
manner.2  Yet  Munday  has  dealt  rather  freely  with  his  origi- 
nal, especially  with  regard  to  Capitano  Frangipietra,  whose 
name  he  appropriately  translates  '  Crackstone/  and  into  whose 
part  he  introduces  some  fresh  traits  of  a  grotesque  nature. 
Besides  these  changes,  he  substitutes  the  usual  fourteener,  and 
gives  the  performers  an  opportunity  of  showing  their  talent  by 
the  introduction  of  songs.  Otherwise  nothing  has  survived 
of  the  repertory  pieces,  to  furnish  which,  according  to  Gosson, 
Latin,  French,  Spanish  and  Italian  comedies  were  plundered. 
The  Italian  Commedia  erudita  seems  to  have  found  many  more 
supporters  and  imitators  in  the  exclusive  circles  of  culture, 
especially  at  the  universities.  Thus,  the  poet  Abraham  Fraunce 
produced  a  Latin  version  of  Pasqualigo 's  Fedele,  which  he 
dedicated  to  Philip  Sidney,3  about  the  same  time  that  Munday 
published  his  English  version.  Spenser  too  was  occupied  about 
1580  with  a  cycle  of  nine  comedies  in  Italian  style,  to  which  he 
wished  to  give,  in  imitation  of  Herodotus,  the  names  of  the  nine 
Muses.  We  learn  of  this  undertaking  from  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  in  this  year  by  his  friend  Gabriel  Harvey,  in  which 
Harvey  expresses  the  opinion  that  in  delicacy  of  style 
and  originality  of  conception  this  work  approaches  more 
nearly  to  Ariosto's  comedies  than  the  Faerie  Queene  does  to 

1  Hazlittj  English  Drama,  p.  165.     'A  cast  of  Italian  devises,  called  Comedy 
of  Captain  Mario.' 

2  Malone  Society,  1909,  and  Archivf.  d.  Studium,  etc.,  123,  48^. 

3  Published  from  the  MS.  by  Moore  Smith  in  Bang's  Materialien,  vol.  xiv. 
The  connection  between  Pasqualigo,  Munday,  and  Fraunce  was  treated  from 
two  points  of  view  at  about  the  same  time  ;  cf.  Keller  in  the  Modern  Language 
Quarterly,  iii.  177  seqq.,  and  my  essay  in  the  Stromata  in  honor  em  Casimiri 
Morawski  (Cracoviae,  1908),  p.  217  seqq.     Keller  makes  a  detailed  comparison 
as  far  as  was  possible  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Munday 's  comedy,  entered  on 
November  12,  1584,  is  incomplete.     There  can  be  no  real  doubt  that  Munday 
was  the  author,  although  his  name  is  only  indicated  by  the  initials  A.  M. 
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Orlando  Furioso.1  We  shall  come  across  a  number  of  these 
imitations  of  Italian  comedies  among  the  university  plays  of 
a  subsequent  period. 

Legends  and  tales  from  classical  antiquity,  which  had  before 
been  introduced  into  dramas  like  Horestes,  Appius  and  Virginia, 
Damon  and  Pithias,  continued  to  be  represented  in  the  repertory 
of  the  professional  actor.  The  player  in  Greene's  pamphlet 
states  that  he  had  'terribly  thundered '  in  a  play  representing  the 
twelve  labours  of  Hercules.  Gosson,  in  Plays  confuted,  refers  to 
plays  about  Ptolemy,  Caesar,  and  Pompey,  and  the  four  sons 
of  Fabius  (? ).  In  the  School  of  Abuse  he  also  speaks  of  a  tragedy 
on  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  written  by  himself,  in  which  he 
had  wished  to  show  the  necessity  of  placing  learned  men  at  the 
head  of  the  state.  Lodge,  on  the  other  hand,  prefers  to  Gosson's 
Catiline  another  by  the  actor  Wilson,  which  he  describes  as 
'  short  and  sweet.'  Gosson  praises  the  Ptolemy  as  one  of  the 
few  unexceptionable  pieces,  and  points  out  that  in  it  rebels 
and  false  friends  receive  their  just  reward.  He  proves,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  the  plays  on  Fabius'  sons,  on  Pompey  and 
Caesar,  that  historical  plays  are  as  worthless  as  fictitious  ones, 
because  here  too  the  poets  aim  only  at  displaying  their  talent 
by  means  of  tragic  speeches,  love  scenes,  and  low  comic  relief. 
Sometimes  like  cobblers  they  stretch  the  leather  with  their 
teeth ;  sometimes,  when  the  play  swells  to  such  huge  propor- 
tions that  there  are  not  enough  of  actors,  they  contrive  like 
Proteus  (evidently  Procrustes  is  meant),  and  cut  the  tale  to 
fit  their  measure.  It  is  self-evident,  apart  from  the  statement 
by  Gosson,  that  with  the  classical  legends  the  actors  in  no 
way  took  over  the  classical  style.  That  the  external  setting 
was  not  classical  is  clear  from  the  drumming  which,  according 
to  Gosson,  resounded  in  battle  scenes. 

Themes  borrowed  from  antique  legend  and  history  are  par- 
ticularly numerous  in  the  repertory  of  the  choristers  and  school- 
boys. The  following  plays  are  mentioned  as  having  been  acted 
at  Court  between  1571  and  1583  :  Narcissus,  Effigenia,  Ajax  and 
Ulysses,  Alcmaeon,  Timoclea,  Perseus  and  Andromeda?  Quintua 

1  Cf.  G.  Harvey's  Works,  ed.  Grosart,  i.  95. 

t    *  This  reading,  suggested  by  Malone,  should  certainly  be  substituted  for 

Peroius  and  Anthomiris.'     Timoclea  is  the  woman  described  by  Plutarch 

(Alex.  12)  as  freeing  herself  from  a  thieving  soldier  by  guile  and  presence  of 

oaind.     This  story  was  also  incorporated  in  Painter's  collection  of  novels,  ii.  3, 
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Fabius,  Mucius  Scaevola,  Alucius(\],  Pompey.  These  plays 
were  probably  composed  in  a  style  resembling  that  used  by 
Edwards  and  Preston  in  their  dramatisations  of  ancient  stories. 
The  theme  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses  was,  probably,  as  in  the 
Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  represented  as  a  struggle  between 
strength  and  cunning.  It  would  also  appear  that  the  choir- 
boys of  Windsor  had  placed  on  their  list  of  plays  to  be  acted 
the  tragic  story  of  Panthea,  who,  according  to  Xenophon's 
account  in  the  Cyropaedia,  voluntarily  followed  her  husband 
into  the  grave — a  story  which  was  a  second  time  worked  up 
into  a  piece  performed  by  choristers  during  the  Shakespearean 
period.  A  manuscript  exists  which  preserves  the  text  and 
music  of  a  melancholy  song  sung  by  the  dying  Panthea,  the 
composer  of  which  is  said,  in  the  same  document,  to  be 
Farrant,  the  choirmaster  at  Windsor.1  A  play  about  Cupid 
and  Psyche,  acted  by  the  boys  of  St.  Paul's,  is  cited  by 
Gosson  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  objection  that  the 
actors  only  represented  feigned  and  unreal  things. 

It  would  also  appear  that  the  historic  and  patriotic  drama, 
which  at  a  later  date  came  to  such  high  perfection,  took  its 
origin  at  this  period.  In  any  case,  everything  points  to  the  fact 
that  a  play  entitled  The  Famous  Victories  of  King  Henry  V., 
entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register  in  1594  and  published  in 
1598,  dates  back  to  the  period  when  Tarlton  was  still  on- the 
stage.  For  it  was  evidently  when  playing  Cobbler  John  in  this 
piece  that  Tarlton  (who  died  in  1588)  indulged  in  an  extempore 
jest  for  which  occasion  was  given  by  the  practice  of  several  roles 
being  taken  by  the  same  player.2  Tarlton  first  played  the  Chief 
Justice,  whose  ears  were  boxed  by  Prince  Henry ;  then  when 
later,  in  the  character  of  the  Clown,  he  learnt  of  the  offence 
committed  by  the  Prince,  he  cried :  *  The  report  so  terrifies  me, 
that  methinks  the  blow  remains  still  on  my  cheek,  that  it  burns 
again.' 

and  was  recast  in  the  drama  A  Larum  for  London  (1602).     Agamemnon  and 
Ulysses  was  performed  at  Court  by  the  '  Oxford  Boys '  in  1584. 

1  The  MS.  was  written  in  1581,  a  year  after  Farrant's  death.      Cf.  Notes 
and  Queries,  1906,  i.  321  seq.,  401  seq.      A  wig  for  the  sister  of  King  Xerxes 
'in  ffarantes  playe '  figures  in  the  Court  accounts  of  1575 ;  cf.  Ibid. 

2  As  to  this  practice  see  Book  vin.     It  is  evident  that  Tarlton  did  not  take 
the  other  comic  part — that  of  carter  Derick — from  the  fact  that  Derick  was 
already  on  the  stage  during  the  scene  of  the  dispute  between  the  Prince  and 
the  Chief  Justice, 
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Moreover  the  form  of  the  play  leads  us  to  suppose  that  i 
was  composed  before  blank  verse  had  become  naturalised 
on  the  popular  stage.  It  is  written  entirely  in  prose,  as  was 
the  case,  according  to  Gosson,  with  the  lost  plays  known  as 
The  Jew  and  Ptolemy.  The  printing  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  text  in  the  older  editions  in  lines  after  the  manner  of 
verse  has  no  justification,  even  if  here  and  there  a  line  crops  up 
which  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  blank  verse  ;  apparently 
about  1598  it  was  thought  desirable  to  give  the  text,  when 
printed,  a  resemblance  to  that  of  most  of  the  dramatic  composi- 
tions of  the  period.  In  the  events  depicted,  the  play  corresponds 
more  or  less  with  Shakespeare's  Henry  the  Fourth,  Parts  1 
and  2,  and  Henry  the  Fifth.  About  half  deals  with  the  reign 
of  Henry  rv.,  but  does  not  touch  upon  affairs  of  state,  con- 
fining itself  to  a  delineation  of  the  dissolute  escapades  of  the 
prince  and  his  boon  companions,  to  which  the  author  found  but 
scant  allusion  in  the  chronicles  of  Holinshed  and  Stow.  He  shows 
them  engaged  in  a  robbery  with  violence,  as  well  as  assembled 
in  an  inn  in  Eastcheap.  Further,  the  author  anticipates 
Shakespeare  in  faithfully  borrowing  from  Holinshed  the  scene 
in  which  the  young  king  dismisses  his  former  friends  after  his 
accession;  among  their  names  occur  those  of  Gadshill  and 
Sir  John  Oldcastle.  That  it  was  this  play  which  suggested 
to  Shakespeare  the  idea  of  giving  a  fuller  picture  of  the 
prince's  loose  behaviour,  and  that  he  borrowed  one  or  two 
details  from  it,  will  be  seen  later ;  but  in  general  the 
comic  scenes  in  the  earlier  play  have  a  completely  different 
character  from  those  of  Shakespeare.  The  chief  comic  parts, 
those  of  Derick,  the  defrauded  carter,  and  John,  the  cobbler, 
give  the  impression  that  the  effect  was  meant  mainly  to  be 
achieved  by  the  performers'  action  and  gesture  rather  than  by 
the  words  of  the  dramatist.  This  sequence  of  scenes  culminates 
in  the  trial  of  one  of  the  robbers.  The  prince  intervenes  on 
behalf  of  the  accused,  and  asserts  that  he  perpetrated  the 
theft  simply  as  a  joke  :  Derick,  the  victim,  meanwhile  demands 
that  the  thief  be  hanged  in  earnest.  The  conclusion  is  that 
the  prince  boxes  the  ears  of  the  chief -justice  who  will  not  let 
the  prisoner  go  free.1 

1  For  this  unhistorical  episode,  which  only  comes  to  the  surface  in  the 
historians  of   the  sixteenth   century,   see   Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr.   under  W. 
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Oldcastle-Falstaff  is  here  only  a  colourless  minor  figure, 
and  the  text  contains  no  allusion  to  the  fact  that  his  personal 
appearance  was  in  any  way  remarkable.  The  ringleader  of  the 
prince's  dissolute  companions  is  Ned,  an  unprincipled  person 
to  whom  young  Henry  promises  the  office  of  Lord  Chief -Justice 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne.  Altogether  the  prince  looks 
forward  with  pleasure  to  the  situation  in  which  he  will  be 
placed  after  his  father's  death,  and,  unlike  Shakespeare's  prince, 
gives  as  yet  no  indication  that  he  possesses  in  himself  any 
principle  of  good  whatever.  On  the  other  hand,  a  dramatisa- 
tion of  the  scene,  narrated  by  the  chronicler,  in  which  the 
prince  assumes  the  crown  while  at  his  father's  deathbed, 
occurs  already  in  the  earlier  part.  The  same  episodes  from 
the  chronicles  relating  to  the  young  king's  rule  have  in 
general  been  selected  by  both  dramatists.  In  both  there 
is  the  bishop  who  instructs  the  king  as  to  his  French  claims ; 
there  is  the  French  ambassador  who  brings  the  derisive 
message  ;  then  the  journey  to  France,  the  arrogance  of  the 
French  before  the  battle,  the  brilliant  victory,  and  finally 
Henry's  betrothal  to  the  French  king's  daughter,  though  this 
scene  lacks,  in  the  earlier  play,  the  robust  humour  of  the 
Shakespearean  delineation.  Altogether,  the  presentation  of  all 
these  events  is  a  little  dry  and  summary.  Shakespeare  was, 
however,  able  to  borrow  from  his  predecessor  not  only  the 
general  outline  of  the  plot,  but  also  the  device  of  introducing 
into  the  army  a  few  comic  figures  dating  from  the  king's  wild 
youth,  who  do  not  distinguish  themselves  by  their  warlike 
prowess.  Derick,  for  instance,  relates  that  he  has  often 
made  his  nose  bleed  by  thrusting  a  straw  up  it,  in  order 
to  be  allowed  to  leave  his  place  in  the  line  of  battle  as  a 
wounded  man. 

The  traditional  genre  of  drama  which  was  based  on 
episodes  from  sacred  history  was  being  gradually  relegated 
into  the  background.  Not  a.  single  title  indicating  such  a  play 
is  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  Court  theatricals.  Dramas  of 
this  kind  were  evidently  not  popular  at  Elizabeth's  Court. 
But  that  they  did  not  entirely  disappear  from  the  repertory  of 
the  professional  playwrights  is  evident  from  allusions  made  to 

Gaacoigne.     In  Shakespeare,  Bardolph  is  the  man  accused,  but  the  whole 
episode  is  there  only  alluded  to  in  passing  (2  Henry  IV.,  i.  ii.  64). 
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them  in  the  Puritan  controversial  writings.  As  early  as  1579, 
the  defender  of  the  drama  in  Northbrooke's  Dialogue  is  made  to 
use  the  argument  that  the  players  also  sometimes  acted  plays 
out  of  Holy  Writ ;  but  the  author  is  at  once  ready  with  the 
counter-objection  that  sacred  things  should  not  be  mingled  with 
buffoonery,  and  that  to  do  so  is  as  if  one  touched  food  with  un- 
clean hands.  Also,  in  the  Third  Blast  (p.  144),  complaint  is  made 
that  blasphemous  players  profane  the  Word  of  God  by  giving 
jesting  presentations  of  it.  It  was  in  vain  that  Lodge  appealed 
to  the  fact  that  the  Eeformation  in  Germany  was  greatly 
forwarded  by  the  religious  drama,  and  cited  at  the  same  time 
the  examples  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Buchanan.  Gosson 
replies  very  confidently,  but  with  small  knowledge  of  facts, 
that  the  plays  of  these  two  authors,  as  well  as  the  dialogues 
of  Cicero,  were  intended  for  reading  only,  and  that  Gregory 
merely  aimed  at  combating  the  Popish  superstition  of  the 
Corpus  Christi  plays.  Stubbes,  too,  takes  up  this  standpoint 
of  harsh  disapproval  with  regard  to  biblical  drama — a  stand- 
point common  to  Calvinists  of  all  nations  ;  the  only  difference 
being  that  Stubbes  condemns  secular  drama  in  exactly  the 
same  way.1 

The  Morality  was,  on  the  other  hand,  still  in  vogue  with  the 
professional  actors.  Titles  such  as  What  Mischief  worketh  in 
the  Mind  of  Men,  and  Court  of  Comfort,  Delight,  Beauty  and 
Housewifery,  probably  belong  to  this  genre.  The  piece  entitled 
The  Collier,  and  acted  by  the  'Leicester  men '  in  1576,  is  perhaps 
identical  with  Ful well's  Like  will  to  Like.  Gosson  himself 
relates  that  he  wrote  a  Morality  for  the  players,  called  Praise  at 
Parting.  The  player  in  Greene's  pamphlet  mentions  a  Morality 
of  Man's  Wit,  and  another  The  Highway  to  Heaven,  in  which 
he  played  the  part  of  the  devil.  His  complaints  that  Moralities 
were  now  unpopular  evidently  have  reference  to  the  actual 
period  at  which  Greene's  pamphlet  was  published.  Besides 
these,  there  appeared  in  print  at  this  time  a  few  dramas  which 
I  have  mentioned  elsewhere  as  remarkable  examples  of  the 
satirical  and  religious  -  polemical  Morality :  namely,  Tide 
Tarrieth  no  Man,  All  for  Money,  and  Conflict  of  Conscience  • 

1  No  copy  of  Garter's  Susanne  (entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register  in  1568-9 
and  printed  in  1578)  has  survived.  The  Dialogue  of  Dives,  mentioned  by 
Greene's  player,  was  probably  a  dramatisation  of  the  parable  of  the  rich  mt 
and  the  beggar  Lazarus. 
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and  such  very  telling  pieces  the  players  were  not  eager  to 
forgo.1 

Otherwise  only  one  specimen  of  the  Moralities  of  this  period, 
and  that  a  very  noteworthy  example,  has  been  preserved.  This 
is  The  Three  Ladies  of  London,  already  alluded  to  by  Gosson  in 
Plays  confuted  in  1582,  and  printed  in  1584.  The  author  was 
the  comedian,  Robert  Wilson,2  who  is  already  known  to  us 
as  the  author  of  a  play  entitled  Catiline.  He  shows  his 
experience  in  the  art  of  stagecraft  by  avoiding  a  too  didactic 
manner,  and  he  endeavours  to  infuse  a  modern  tone  into 
the  old  dramatic  form.  The  three  ladies  are  Lucre,  Love, 
and  Conscience.  Lucre  has  four  adherents  :  Simony,  Usury, 
Fraud  (dressed  as  a  ruffian),  and  parti -coloured  Dissimulation. 
All  these  work  together  with  great  energy,  their  sole  purpose 
being  to  do  all  manner  of  harm  to  the  representatives  of  virtue. 
Usury  is  especially  hostile  to  Hospitality,  who  appears  as  a 
worthy  old  gentleman.  The  role  of  Simony  shows  that  in  the 
literature  of  the  Moralities  the  traditional  complaints  against 
patronage  in  the  bestowal  of  benefices  had  not  yet  died  out. 
Sincerity,  an  honest  fellow  who  has  studied  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  and  comes  to  Lucre  with  letters  of  introduction 
from  Love  and  Conscience  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  benefice, 
is  sent  on  by  that  lady  to  Simony,  to  whom  she  entrusts  all 
such  matters.  But  Simony  gives  the  cure  to  the  uncouth 
and  ignorant  Peter  Pleaseman,  who  has  been  cunning  enough 
to  change  his  doctrine  with  every  change  of  national  belief, 
and,  having  been  once  a  Catholic,  is  now  '  for  the  most  part  a 
Protestant.'  Sincerity  is  put  off  with  false  hopes  of  having 
a  benefice  at  St.  Nihil,  and  he  complains  that  there  was  never 
in  England  '  more  preaching  and  less  following  '  than  at  the 
present  time.  In  the  same  way,  light  is  thrown  on  the  business 
and  trade  life  of  the  period.  '  Artifex,  an  artificer/  who 
used  formerly  to  work  with  Conscience  and  earn  a  good  living, 

1  On  the  Moralities  here  mentioned,  see  the  account  contained  in  my 
Geschichte,  Vol.  iii.  Book  ix. 

*  On  the  title-page  of  this  play,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  continuation  of  it 
(to  be  dealt  with  later)  he  is  only  represented  by  the  initals  R.  W.  There 
can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  the  author,  even  if  the  assumption  be 
merely  based  on  the  internal  relationship  of  this  play  to  another  entitled  The 
Cobbler's  Prophecy,  on  the  title-page  of  which  his  name  appears  in  full.  This 
play  will  also  be  dealt  with  later.  The  Three  Ladies  has  been  reprinted  by 
Hazlitt-Dodsley,  vi.  247  seqq. 
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now  seeks  refuge  with  Dissimulation,  because  he  cannot  compete 
against  the  cheap  and  bad  work  done  by  foreign  workmen. 
In  addition  to  this,  Lucre  and  Dissimulation  are  endeavouring 
to  circumvent  the  laws  against  exportation  of  necessary  native 
products,  and  to  introduce  in  their  stead  all  kinds  of  cheap- 
jack's  rubbish  and  articles  of  luxury.  They  ally  themselves  for 
this  purpose  with  the  Italian  merchant  Mercatore,  who  is  dis- 
tinguished by  his  bad  pronunciation  of  English.  We  meet  this 
Mercatore  again  in  Turkey,  where  he  is  collecting  goods  for 
sale,  and  where  he  tries  to  cheat  a  Jew  named  Gerontus  of  three 
thousand  ducats  which  the  latter  once  lent  to  him.  When 
summoned  before  a  judge,  he  declares  that  he  means  to 
become  a  Mahometan  in  order  thereby  to  render  his  obligation 
null  and  void.  The  Jew,  however,  retorts  that  he  would  prefer 
to  waive  his  claim  rather  than  that  Mercatore  should  be  un- 
faithful to  his  religion  ;  so  that  the  judge,  greatly  astonished, 
exclaims,  '  Jews  seek  to  excel  in  Christianity  and  Christians  in 
Jewishness.'  In  this  earliest  recorded  appearance  of  a  Jew 
on  the  stage  later  trodden  by  Shylock,  there  is  nowhere  the 
least  sign  of  actual  observation  of  Jewish  characteristics.1 

The  author  is  not  nearly  as  lively  and  convincing  in  these 
Turkish  scenes  as  he  is  in  those  laid  in  London.  The  action 
returns  thither  eventually.  Towards  the  end  of  the  play  we 
learn  that  Conscience  and  Love  lose  heart  after  their  many 
disappointments  ;  Conscience  is  compelled  to  earn  her  living 
by  selling  brooms,  and  lets  herself  be  bribed  by  Lucre  to  make 
common  cause  with  her.  Conscience's  house  is  selected  for 
their  joint  residence,  and  there  Lucre  continues  a  dissolute  life 
with  her  male  friends  :  and  as  an  outward  sign  of  the  change 
which  has  taken  place,  Lucre  bespatters  the  face  of  Conscience 
with  ink.  Love  is  in  the  same  way  transformed  by  means 
of  intercourse  with  Lucre ;  and  in  the  end,  all  these  allegorical 
personages,  seducers  and  seduced,  are  judged  before  the 
tribunal  of  an  impartial  judge  named  Nemo.  Into  this 
loosely  knit  and,  to  our  taste,  somewhat  long-drawn-out  plot, 
the  jests  of  the  clown  Simplicity  are  woven  everywhere. 
This  part  was  evidently  taken  by  Wilson  himself.  Simplicity 
is  not  a  malicious  worker  of  mischief,  as  is  the  comic  character 

1  Gerontus  swears  by  Mahomet  (p.  345),  and  Mercatore  rails  against  him  for 
it  as  a  '  scald  drunken  Jew '  (p.  346). 
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in  most  Moralities;  he  is  a  harmless  fellow,  appearing  as  a 
miller  covered  with  flour,  like  the  clown  Badin  in  the  French 
farces,  who  handles  the  clown's  stock  pleasantries,  such  as 
confusing  and  mispronouncing  foreign  words,  in  a  highly 
amusing  manner.  His  habit  of  drawing  the  audience  into 
the  play,  and  addressing  them  directly,  no  doubt  sometimes 
gave  rise  to  an  interruption  which  furnished  him  with  an 
opportunity  of  showing  the  '  extemporal  wit '  for  which  he  was 
famed.  Even  the  metre  of  the  piece  adds  to  the  comic  effect. 
Part  of  it  is  in  rhymed  couplets  of  long  lines  ;  sometimes  with 
a  regular  alternation  of  rising  and  falling  cadence,  but  more 
often  stumbling  along  in  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  rhythm 
until  at  last  the  rhyme-word  brings  them  to  a  close.1  Some- 
times, as,  for  instance,  when  Conscience  as  a  vendor  of  brooms 
is  crying  up  her  wares,  the  verse  of  the  dialogue  is  very 
effectively  interrupted  by  couplet  strophes  with  catchy 
rhythms. 

The  Morality  as  a  form  of  art  must  have  been  of  great  service 
to  the  players  when  they  desired  to  reply  on  the  stage  to  their 
bigoted  opponents.  Gosson  speaks  of  such  a  scene  in  The 
Three  Ladies  of  London,  which  is  missing  in  the  printed  text. 
In  this  scene  Love  declared  herself  to  be  against  the  stage, 
because  on  it  all  her  secrets  were  revealed  ;  Conscience,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  no  objection  at  all  to  these  revelations. 
But  still  more  remarkable  is  the  information  given  by  Gosson 
as  to  another  Morality,  in  which  the  actors  answer  his  first 
attack  by  obviously  using  all  kinds  of  motifs  culled  from  older 
works  of  this  kind,  but  more  especially  from  the  '  Wit  and 
Science '  Moralities.  Delight 2  appears  as  the  inseparable 
companion  of  Life.  Zeal  observes  their  friendship,  places 
a  bit  in  the  mouth  of  Delight,  and  holds  him  well  in  check. 
After  that  he  leads  Life  into  a  barren  wilderness.  There  now 
appears  e  Glutte/  who  drives  away  Zeal  and  Delight,  and  fells 
Life  to  the  ground  with  a  club.  Life  lies  there  bereft  of  his 

1  For  example,  see  Hazlitt-Dodsley,  vi.  326 : 

And  if  in  an  alehouse,  with  the  great  resort  of  poor  unthrifts,  that  with  swearing 

at  the  cards  consume  their  lives, 

Having  greater  delight  to  spend  a  shilling  that  way,  than  a  groat  at  home  to 
r-  *Z  sustain  their  needy  children  and  wives. 

2  This  leads  one  to  agree  with  Fleay  that  the  play  may  be  identical  with  the 
'  Delight '  acted  at  Court  by  Leicester's  men  in  1580,  and  already  mentioned. 

C 
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senses,  but  is  awakened  by  Recreation  with  music  and  song, 
and  strengthened  with  a  refreshing  draught  by  Delight.  Life 
is  now  asked  to  chose  to  which  form  of  amusement  he  will 
devote  himself.  He  asks  for  comedies,  because  they  are  neither 
injurious  to  health  nor  too  heavy  a  drain  on  the  money-bag, 
besides  having  the  advantage  of  not  being  subject  to  the 
weather.  Zeal  is,  moreover,  not  as  uncompromising  as  of  yore  : 
he  changes  into  '  moderate  Zeal.'  Certain  obligations  are  also 
imposed  on  comedy :  it  must  blame  vice  and  inspire  honest 
mirth  ;  and  it  must  only  take  place  at  suitable  times. 

Of  the  Moralities  acted  by  boys  at  Court  at  this  time  (Truth 
and  Mercy,  Mind  and  Measure,  Loyalty  and  Beauty,  The  Play 
of  the  Cards)  not  one  has  survived.  This  is  especially  re- 
grettable in  the  case  of  The  Play  of  the  Cards,  which  was  highly 
praised  by  so  competent  a  critic  as  Harington  in  the  preface 
to  his  translation  of  Orlando  Furioso.1  In  this  piece  there 
appeared  four  '  parasitical  knaves  '  who  live  upon  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  four  chief  callings — namely,  soldiers,  scholars, 
merchants  and  farmers.  The  play  was  thus  obviously  a 
Morality.  Harington  especially  praises  the  political  drift  of 
it,  and  remarks  that  the  famous  statesman  Sir  Francis  Wal- 
singham  was  unwilling  to  forbid  the  piece  in  the  interests  of 
those  persons  who  felt  themselves  struck  at  thereby.  He  said, 
'  They  which  do  that  they  should  not,  should  hear  that  they 
would  not.5  2 

With  the  Moralities  may  be  ranked  a  play  of  a  peculiar 
nature  :  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  by  the  clown  Tarlton  (who  died 
Sept.  1588).  It  is  Gabriel  Harvey  3  who  tells  us  that  Tarlton 
wrote  a  drama  with  this  title  ;  and  he  further  adds,  that 
Tarlton  once  invited  him  to  see  this  particular  play  at  Oxford. 
It  is  generally  assumed  that  a  scenario  entitled  The  Plott  of  the 
Secound  Parte  of  the  Seven  Deadlie  Sinns,  which  has  survived 
among  Alleyn's  papers,  has  reference  to  Tarlton's  lost  play. 
It  contains  the  sequence  of  the  scenes  as  well  as  a  list  of  the 
actors  who  are  to  appear  in  each  scene  ;  and  by  the  name  of 

1  There  is  a  reprint  of  this  preface  (1591)  in  Gregory  Smith,  vol.  ii.  The 
passage  alluded  to  is  on  p.  210.  The  piece  was  acted  at  Christmas  1582  by 
the  children  of  the  Chapel  at  Windsor. 

8  Walsingham's  name  (he  died  in  1590)  occurs  on  the  margin  of  the  original 
edition. 

8  The  passage  out  of  Harvey's  Four  Letters,  1592,  may  be  found  among  other 
places  in  G.  Smith,  ii.  232.  A  reprint  of  the  Plott  is  in  Henslowe  Papers,  p.  30, 
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each  character  the  name  of  the  person  taking  the  part  has 
been  entered.  This  document  has  been  stuck  on  to  a  piece 
of  cardboard,  and  a  hole  cut  in  the  middle  of  the  upper 
margin,  presumably  so  that  the  directions  might  be  hung 
up  on  the  wall  of  the  Greenroom.  A  perusal  of  it  shows 
that  the  play  fell  into  seven  divisions,  each  of  which  was 
ushered  in  by  the  appearance  of  an  allegorical  personage  repre- 
senting one  of  the  deadly  sins.  An  episode  illustrative  of  the 
nature  of  the  sin  then  followed.  For  instance,  in  the  second 
part,  of  which  the  scenario  survives,  Envy  is  depicted  in  the 
tale  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex,1  Sloth  in  the  story  of  Sardanapalus, 
and  Lust  in  that  of  Tereus.  These  sections  are  held  together 
by  means  of  scenes  in  which  King  Henry  vi.  and  the  poet 
Lydgate  figure.  Lydgate  was  evidently  intended  to  be  a  kind 
of  Chorus  whose  business  it  was  to  explain  to  the  King  as  well 
as  to  the  audience  what  was  betokened  by  each  successive  alle- 
gory as  it  appeared  ;  he  was,  no  doubt,  thought  to  be  peculiarly 
fitted  for  this  task,  as  he  had  remodelled  Boccaccio's  work  on  the 
sad  end  of  famous  men.  The  '  leutenant '  who  approaches  the 
sleeping  king  near  the  beginning  of  the  piece  is  probably  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  in  which  the  king  is  imprisoned,  and 
from  which  Warwick,  who  comes  on  at  the  end  of  the  play,  is  to 
free  him.  Connecting  scenes  of  this  kind,  in  which  characters 
appear  who  are  feigned  to  be  spectators  of  the  action  proper, 
are  quite  common  on  the  English  stage  at  a  somewhat  later  date. 
It  should  be  noted,  though,  that  the  chart  of  stage  directions 
in  its  present  form  belongs  to  the  period  after  Tarlton's  death  ; 
the  names  therein  cited  point  to  a  date  somewhere  between 
1590  and  1595.2  It  is  remarkable  that  the  comic  element 
must  have  been  allowed  little  scope.  The  stage  directions 
show  the  fool's  part  to  have  been  restricted  to  the  Sardanapalus 
scenes.  One  would  have  supposed  that  when  a  clown  con- 
stituted himself  playwright,  his  first  care  would  be  to  supply 
himself  with  a  leading  part,  as  Wilson,  at  any  rate,  was  not 
slow  to  do  in  his  Three  Ladies. 

Another  important  subdivision  of  the  mediaeval  drama,  the 

1  The  tragic  fate  of  these  warring  brothers  is  the  subject  of  the  earliest 
English  tragedy  (1561). 

2  Cf.  Fleay,  London  Stage,  p.  73.     Fleay  considers  a  piece  entitled  Four 
Plays  in  One,  and  acted  by  Lord  Strange's  company,  to  have  been  the  first  part 
of  tarlton's  Seven  Deadly  Sins. 
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short  farce,  survived  into  this  period ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
follow  its  developments  with  any  clearness.  The  only  piece 
of  this  kind  which  has  been  preserved,  namely,  Tom  Tiler,1 
was  intended  to  be  acted  by  boys  and  not  by  professional 
players.  Two  Interludes,  Lustie  London  and  The  Wooer,  most 
likely  belonged  to  the  same  type.  They  are  only  known 
from  the  fact  that  Puttenham  quotes  passages  from  them  to 
illustrate  various  figures  of  speech  in  his  Art  of  Poesie  (1589). 
Among  the  illustrations  selected  there  is  an  anaphora  and  a 
hypallage  from  the  part  of  a  carter  in  Lustie  London,  besides  a 
prosonomasia  from  the  part  of  the  wooer,  a  rustic  clown,  who 
is  courting  a  fair  damsel  in  the  town  and  who  recounts  his 
amorous  woes  to  an  old  nurse.2  This  kind  of  play  was  beginning 
to  fall  out  of  the  repertory  of  the  professional  actors.  Jigs,  on 
the  other  hand,  consisting  of  comic  monologues  varied  with 
songs,  appear  to  have  become  very  popular.  And  in  the  art  of 
writing  them  Tarlton  was  a  past-master.3 


The  connection  between  the  theatre  of  this  period  and 
traditional  dramatic  practice  had  hitherto  been  easy  to  recog- 
nise. But  during  the  eighties  an  original  form  of  art  had  begun 
to  appear  in  the  repertories  of  the  choristers.  The  traditional 
scenic  pageants  and  dances,  interwoven  with  dialogues  and  songs 
in  which  allegorical,  mythological,  and  pastoral  elements  strive 
for  the  mastery,  had  reached  a  high  stage  of  development  in 
Italy  during  the  Renaissance ;  and  it  is  everywhere  apparent 
that  other  countries  strove  to  emulate  the  mother-country  of 
Renaissance  culture  in  this  as  in  other  departments  of  life. 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  especially  addicted  to  representations  of 
this  kind.  When  she  arrived  at  a  larger  town  or  a  nobleman's 
seat  in  the  course  of  one  of  her  numerous  progresses,  her  enter- 
tainers knew  that  they  could  not  please  her  better  than  by  giving 
a  brilliant  gala  performance  of  some  ingenious  play.  At  its 
close  the  gods  and  goddesses,  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  etc., 
were  expected  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  Queen's  power  and 
wisdom  as  well  as  of  her  very  doubtful  maidenhood.  The 
proceedings  terminated  with  the  presentation  of  the  gift 

1  Printed  in  1578.     See  my  Qeachichte,  iii.  537. 

2  Cf.  Arber's  reprint,  pp.  31,  183,  208,  213.  8  See  Book  vi. 
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usual  on  such  occasions,  for  Elizabeth  was  not  a  woman  to 
allow  such  a  traditional  close  to  fall  into  abeyance. 

The  accounts  of  the  Queen's  progresses  contain  numerous 
descriptions  of  entertainments  of  this  kind,  in  which  the 
dramatic  element  was  always  more  or  less  present.  Gascoigne 
wrote  a  short  play  for  the  famous  fete  held  at  Kenilworth  in 
1575  when  the  Queen  was  there  on  a  visit  to  her  favourite, 
Leicester.  In  this  play,  Diana  and  her  train  are  in  search  of 
the  goddess's  favourite  nymph,  the  incomparable  Zabetha,  who 
is  nowhere  to  be  found ;  and  in  her  distress  Diana  calls  upon 
Jupiter.  Jupiter  sends  for  Mercury,  who  descends  in  a  cloud 
and  announces  that  Zabetha  has  for  some  years  been  the 
glorious  ruler  of  the  richest  country  in  Europe.1  Three  years 
later,  when  at  Wanstead  House  the  Queen  was  again  Leicester's 
guest,  the  earl's  nephew,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  assumed  the  role  of 
playwright  for  the  occasion.  This  time  the  homage  paid  to 
Elizabeth  took  the  following  form.  During  her  walk  in  the 
garden  she  was  met  by  a  beautiful  maiden  called  the  Lady  of 
May,  whom  a  shepherd  and  a  hunter  were  courting  in  turn. 
From  this  nucleus  a  little  play  is  developed,  in  which  dialogues, 
songs,  the  music  of  the  huntsmen's  horns  and  the  shepherds' 
pipes  are  intermingled.  The  chief  comic  character  is  Rhombus, 
a  schoolmaster,  who  is  constantly  entangling  himself  in  blunder- 
ing attempts  at  scholastic  syllogisms  and  Latin  quotations.  Nor 
is  an  effect  traditional  in  Court  performances  wanting  at  the 
conclusion,  for  the  Queen  is  called  upon  to  act  as  arbiter,  and 
is  thus  drawn  in  person  into  the  play. 

The  pastoral  element,  so  easily  allied  with  allegorical  and 
mythological  motifs  and  with  courtly  flattery,  was  naturally 
represented  in  the  repertory  of  the  professional  actors,  especi- 
ally when  they  played  before  the  Queen.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  Puritan  antagonists  of  the  drama  viewed  the 
seductive  songs  of  shepherds  with  particular  disfavour.2  In 
the  notices  of  plays  acted  at  Court  there  occurs  a  Pastorett  or 

1  Gascoigne,  ed.  Hazlitt,  ii.  109  seqq.  The  reason  why  this  piece  was  never 
acted,  although  everything  had  been  prepared,  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that 
it  contained  an  unmistakable  allusion  to  Leicester's  ambitious  marriage 
plans.  Cf.  Brotanek,  p.  52  seq. 

1  It  is  very  remarkable  that  Meres,  in  his  enumeration  of  pastoral  poets 
(1598,  ed.  G.  Smith,  ii.  321)  should  have  described  Gosson,  who  detested  the 
theatre,  as  'the  best  in  this  kind.1  But  he  may  not  here  be  alluding  to 
dramatic  poems. 
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Historic  of  a  Greeke  Maide,  given  by  Leicester's  company  in  1579: 
as  well  as  A  Pastorall  of  Phillyda  and  Choryn,  given  in  1584  by 
the  Queen's  players.  This  kind  of  play  must,  however,  have 
been  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  half-grown  boys  of  whom 
the  companies  attached  to  the  chapels  consisted.  In  Italy,  too, 
actors  of  tender  years  were  preferred  when  the  piece  to  be  acted 
partook  of  the  nature  of  an  eclogue.  Choir-boys  were,  of  course, 
unable  to  compete  with  grown-up  professional  actors  in  the 
rendering  of  strong  passions  or  deeply  affecting  events,  but  they 
were,  on  the  other  hand,  well  suited  to  play  the  part  of  shepherds 
or  of  nymphs  in  tinselled  garments,  especially  as  the  hair- 
dressing  arrangements,  which  were  entrusted  to  highly-paid 
French  and  Italian  experts,  defied  criticism.  Moreover,  it  was 
this  form  of  art  which  afforded  the  best  opportunities  for  the 
introduction  of  songs  in  which  the  choir-boys  could  display 
their  talent.  Still  the  fact  remains,  that  the  idealistic  type 
of  the  pastoral  drama,  which  had  achieved  so  notable  a 
triumph  at  the  outset  of  this  period  in  Tasso's  Aminta  (1572), 
was  as  yet  unable  to  influence  the  English  stage.1  The  latter 
would  seem  rather  to  have  had  an  undeniable  affinity  with 
the  tendency  to  be  observed  in  the  plays  of  the  Rozzi  of 
Siena  and  in  the  Ragusa  plays,  as  well  as  in  Spain  in  the 
school  of  Lope  de  Rueda  ;  a  tendency  which  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  all  kinds  of  magic,  fantastic  and  grotesquely  comic 
elements  into  the  pastoral  scenes.  In  this  guise  the  pastoral 
drama  was  also  favoured  by  the  actors  who  appeared  in  the 
commedia  delV  arte.  In  the  oldest  collection  of  stage  directions 
for  improvised  comedies  there  is  a  pastoral  play  in  which  a 
complicated  love-intrigue  is  transported  from  Venice  or  Bologna 
to  Arcadia,  and  handed  on  by  Flavio,  Isabella  and  Flaminia  to 
Sireno,  Chloris,  Phyllis,  etc.  Harlequin  and  Pedrolino  alone 
appear  under  their  original  names  and  play  a  part  not  unlike 
that  of  the  country  bumpkins  in  the  Rozzi  pastorals.  In  this 
play,  too,  there  occurs  a  magician  who  delights  to  mystify  and 
tease  the  country  bumpkins  with  his  art.2  And  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  travelling  Italian  companies  contributed 
something  towards  settling  this  older  form  of  the  pastoral  on 

1  The  Aminta  was  first  printed  in  1581,  and  the  first  English  translation  of 
it  appeared  in  1591.     Cf.  Greg,  p.  235  seqq. 

2  Flaminio  Scala,  Teatro  dette  Favole  rappresentative :  Venezia,  1611.  Oiornata, 
49,  L'Arbore  incantato,  Pastorale.     The  pastoral  element  occurs  likewise  in 
Giornata,  42. 
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English  soil.  In  1574  the  Queen  was  accompanied  by  Italian 
players  on  her  progress  to  Windsor  and  Reading  ;  and  among 
the  expenses  attendant  on  their  performances  there  occur  the 
following  items  :  six  lambskins  for  the  shepherds,  arrows  for 
the  nymphs,  and  horsehair  for  the  equipment  of  the  wild 
men.1 

The  oldest  my thologico -pastoral  drama  in  the  English 
language  is  The  Arraignment  of  Paris,  '  a  pastoral  presented 
before  the  Queen's  Majesty  by  the  Children  of  her  Chapel/ 
which  was  printed  with  the  date  1584.  The  author  is  not 
named,  but  we  learn  from  Nash's  prologue  to  Greene's  Menaphon 
(1589)  that  he  was  George  Peele.  This  play  and  Munday'sjPedeZe 
are  thus  the  only  plays  authentically  dating  from  the  period 
before  Marlowe  in  which  we  may  study  the  work  of  writers  later 
found  in  the  service  of  the  victorious  popular  drama.  The 
author  was  born  about  1558,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford. 
He  there  distinguished  himself  by  his  poetic  talents,  and  is 
praised  by  Gager,  himself  an  excellent  Latin  poet,  as  the 
translator  of  one  of  the  Iphigenia  dramas  of  Euripides.  He 
also  gave  some  assistance  in  organising  the  brilliant  dramatic 
entertainments  held  in  Oxford  in  1583  in  honour  of  the  Polish 
magnate  Albert  Laski,  in  the  presence  of  the  astrologer  John 
Dee  and  the  philosopher  Giordano  Bruno. 

During  1581  and  1582  his  Oxford  studies  were  interrupted  by 
a  stay  in  London,  and  it  was  during  this  period  that  his  Arraign- 
ment of  Paris  was  most  probably  acted.  The  poet  tells  us  how 
Ate  threw  the  fatal  apple  among  the  goddesses  and  Paris  pro- 
nounced judgment.  Juno  is,  however,  dissatisfied  with  the 
verdict,  and  Diana  is  commissioned  to  summon  Paris  before 
her  judgment  throne  to  vindicate  his  sentence.  The  result  of 
this  trial  is  that  all  the  goddesses  must  yield  to  Queen  Eliza, 
who  equals  Juno  in  majesty,  Minerva  in  wisdom,  Venus  in 
beauty,  and  Diana  in  chastity.  The  golden  apple  is  therefore 
finally  handed  over  to  her  by  the  last-named  goddess.  This 
denouement  is  not  quite  new ;  a  play  dealing  with  the  quarrel 
of  the  three  goddesses,  and  acted  at  the  state  entry  of 
Elizabeth's  mother  in  1532,  was  embellished  with  a  compli- 
mentary conclusion  of  an  exactly  similar  description 2 ;  and 

1  For  these  Italians,  cf.  Book  vi. 

*  For  an  earlier  example  of  a  complimentary  application  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  this  story,  see  Modern  Language  Notes,  viii.  226  seqq.  The  poem  in  question 
exists  only  in  MS. 
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in  a  picture  [at,  Hampton  Court  dated  1569,  the  Flemish 
painter  Lucas  de  Heere  has  depicted  Juno,  Minerva,  and  Venus 
standing,  as  the  inscription  has  it,  ashamed  and  vanquished 
before  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  material  was  hardly  sufficient  to 
furnish  forth  a  play  in  five  acts,  and  Peele  was  therefore  obliged 
to  collect  together  a  miscellaneous  selection  of  gods,  nymphs 
and  shepherds  on  Mount  Ida.  These  all  move  before  us  in 
groups  full  of  infinite  charm  and  variety,  and  Nash  was  cer- 
tainly right  in  praising  the  nimble  versatility  and  rich  inven- 
tiveness displayed  by  Peele  in  this  piece.  The  speeches  are 
interspersed  with  songs,  music,  and  the  twittering  of  birds 
imitated  to  the  life.  Ate  delivers  the  prologue  with  the  golden 
apple  in  her  hand,  after  which  Pomona,  Flora,  and  Pan  with 
his  train  appear  on  the  scene.  The  love-story  of  Paris  and 
the  nymph  Oenone,  with  reminiscences  of  Ovid's  Heroides, 
is  then  woven  into  the  action.  A  pendant  to  Paris  and  his 
faithlessness  is  furnished  by  the  sentimental  shepherd  Colin, 
who  dies  for  love  of  the  disdainful  Thestylis.  His  corpse  is 
carried  on  to  the  stage  by  the  shepherds.  Thestylis  herself  is 
meanwhile  overtaken  by  retributive  justice,  for  she  conceives 
a  passionate  affection  for  a  coarse,  misshapen,  hunchbacked 
peasant  boy,  whom  she  pursues  without  being  able  to  gain  his 
love  in  return,  a  species  of  punishment  for  disdainful  maidens 
also  to  be  met  with  in  the  Italian  pastoral  drama.1  Directions 
are  given  as  to  the  fantastic  costumes  and  the  decoration  of  the 
stage.  The  judgment  scene  is  accompanied  by  dumb-shows : 
Juno  displays  her  power  by  causing  a  tree  hung  with  crowns 
and  diadems  to  grow  up  out  of  the  earth :  Pallas  calls 
upon  nine  armed  warriors  to  perform  a  war-dance :  Venus 
summons  fair  Helen,  who  appears  '  in  her  bravery/  fanned 
by  attendant  Cupids.  The  play  is  written  in  rhyme,  chiefly 
in  five -footed  iambics  or  in  fourteeners ;  in  several  passages, 
such  as  the  defence  of  Paris  or  Diana's  great  panegyric  on  the 
Queen,  blank  verse  is  used.  These  blank  verses  greatly  excel 
those  in  Gorboduc  in  suppleness  and  harmony,  and  are  in 
every  way  superior  to  all  other  isolated  attempts  at  this  measure 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  English  drama  before  Marlowe's 

x  E.g.  the  pastorals  of  Boncaglia  and  Notturno  Napolitano  (1644).  In 
Flaminio  Scala's  scenario  also  a  nymph  stricken  with  madness  makes  overtures 
to  Harlequin.  The  names  of  the  shepherd  Colin  and  of  his  friends  Thenot  an<~ 
Hobbinol  were  borrowed  by  Peele  from  Spenser's  Shepherds  Calendar  (1579). 
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time.  But  it  is  his  melodious  lyrics 1  that  give  Peele  his  chief 
claim  to  the  title  '  primus  verborum  artifex,'  given  to  him  by 
Nash  on  the  strength  of  this  drama.  A  particularly  beautiful 
one  is  that  in  which  Oenone  and  Paris  sing  alternative  strophes, 
and  which  has  for  refrain  the  lines 

My  merry,  merry  roundelay 
Concludes  with  Cupid's  curse  : 
They  that  do  change  old  love  for  new, 
Pray  gods  they  change  for  worse. 

Peele  was,  however,  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  display 
his  learning  by  the  pointless  introduction  of  Italian  and  Latin 
verses,  a  bad  habit  which  we  shall  often  come  upon  again. 

Another  play  by  Peele  entitled  The  Hunting  of  Cupid  is 
written  in  very  much  the  same  style.  Its  date  is  unknown,  but 
licence  to  print  it  was  granted  in  1591.  Not  a  single  copy  has 
come  down  to  us,  but  several  excerpts  made  while  reading 
'  The  Hunting  of  Cupid,  by  George  Peele  of  Oxford,  pastoral/ 
by  Ben  Jonson's  host,  the  Scottish  author  Drummond,  have 
been  preserved  in  the  MSS.  left  by  him.  Among  these 
occur  certain  passages  which  appear,  without  the  author's 
name,  in  the  anthologies  of  the  period,2  an  excellent  proof 
of  the  great  fame  and  popularity  of  this  pastoral.  Many  of 
the  fragments  preserved  are  certainly  pointed  with  delicate 
wit  and  tunefully  rhymed  :  e.g.  an  answer  to  the  question 
'  What  is  Love  ?  '  also,  a  stichomythic  song  in  alternate  parts 
sung  by  the  shepherds  Cory  don  and  Melampus.  The  comic 
element,  which  was  somewhat  wanting  in  The  Arraignment  of 
Paris,  was  here  apparently  furnished  by  a  love -sick  pedant  who 
adorned  his  conversation  with  Latin  tags,  and  declared  his 
heart  to  be  as  indivisible  as  a  point  in  geometry.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  was  the  general  drift  of  the  action ;  it 
would  seem,  however,  that  Cupid  was  enamoured  of  a  lady 
whom  he  allowed  to  pull  the  feathers  from  his  wings  in  order 
to  make  herself  a  fan  with  them. 

Most  important  of  all  is  one  English  poet  who  treated  the 
mythological,  fantastic,  and  pastoral  drama  in  an  entirely  new 

1  Cf.  Lamb's  charming  letter  at  the  end  of  his  Specimens  (Works,  ed.  Fitzgerald, 
iv.  238  eeqq.),  in  which  he  adjures  a  musical  friend  of  his  to  set  a  song  out  of 
Peele's  Arraignment  to  music. 

*  Ed.  by  Dyce,  p.  603.  Dyoe  also  points  out  the  corresponding  passages  in 
the  anthologies. 
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and  original  way.  This  was  John  Lyly  (c.  1554-1606),  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  writers  in  vogue  during  the  Elizabethan 
period.  Skelton  was  the  first  dramatist  to  present  to  us,  after 
the  English  drama  had  been  developing  for  a  century,  the  vision 
of  a  distinct  individuality ;  John  Heywood  and  Bale  were  the 
first  poets  whose  personalities  are  sharply  reflected  in  a  larger 
number  of  dramas  ;  but  Lyly  was  the  first  representative  of 
the  great  period  of  the  old  English  drama.  He  has  sounded 
a  note  of  delicacy  and  charm  which  is  not  lost  among  the 
mightier  and  more  moving  voices  that  make  up  the  general 
concert  of  this  age. 

Lyly  studied  at  Oxford,  took  his  M.A.  degree  in  1575,  and 
proceeded  to  Cambridge,  where  he  stayed  some  time.  His 
knowledge  of  Ovid  and  other  authors  in  whom  his  subsequent 
work  shows  him  to  have  been  soaked,  probably  dates  from 
industrious  study  at  this  period.  His  earliest  work  now 
extant,  namely,  a  Latin  letter  to  Lord  Burleigh,  dated  1574, 
which  asks  for  protection,  contains  many  embellishments 
which  suggest  the  author  of  Euphues.  The  first  part  of  this 
last-named  work  appeared  in  1579,  and  the  rest  in  1580. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  success  of  this  famous  novel 
encouraged  him  in  a  resolve  to  acquire  a  place  at  Court  by 
means  of  his  literary  talent,  but  in  company  with  many  other 
courtiers,  he  was  obliged  to  console  himself,  again  and  again, 
with  false  hopes  of  some  renumerative  post.  Many,  indeed, 
were  the  flowers  of  Euphuism  wasted  on  fruitless  petitions  to 
the  Queen  and  Lord  Burleigh  :  he  had  to  content  himself  with 
the  empty  title  of  *  Esquire  of  the  Body,'  and  the  only  other 
favour  which  we  know  of  his  having  received  from  the  Queen 
was  his  release  from  a  debtor's  prison  by  her  prerogative  in 
1584.  The  hardest  blow  of  all  fell  in  1597,  when  the  reversion 
of  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Revels  was  not  given  to  him,  but 
to  Sir  George  Buc,  a  relation  of  Tilney,  who  at  that  moment 
held  the  office.1  He  found  more  effective  patronage  at  the 
hands  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  himself  practised  the 
dramatist's  art ;  by  him  Lyly  was  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  troop  known  as  '  The  Oxford  Boys,'  which  was 
under  his  protection.2 

1  For  these  persons,  see  Book  vm.  A  detailed  study  of  Lyly  occurs  in  the 
newest  edition  of  his  works  by  Bond  (Oxford,  1902,  3  vols.),  and  in  Feuillerat's 
full  monograph  (Cambridge,  1910),  based  partly  on  documents  hitherto  un- 
known. 2  See  above,  p.  8. 
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Opinions  differ  very  much  as  to  the  exact  date  of  Lyly's 
debut  as  a  dramatist,  nor  can  it  be  determined  in  what  order  his 
extant  plays  appeared.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  Alexander 
and  Campaspe  and  Sappho  and  Phao  were  printed  in  1584,  and 
that  after  1590,  when  the  boys  of  St.  Paul's  School  were 
forbidden  to  act,  several  of  Lyly's  plays  which  were  included 
in  their  stock  of  MSS.  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  bookseller,  who 
published  Endymion  in  1591  and  Galathea  in  1592.1  Another 
bookseller  published  Midas  in  the  same  year,  then  appeared 
Mother  Bombie  in  1594,  The  Woman  in  the  Moon  in  1597,  and 
Love's  Metamorphosis  in  1601.  All  these  4  courtly  comedies/ 
except  the  two  last,  were,  issued  in  1632  in  a  collected  edition 
by  the  bookseller  Edward  Blount,  who  boasts  in  the  preface 
that  he  has  given  new  life  to  a  poet  once  greatly  admired,  but 
now  forgotten.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  Lyly's  dramas 
were  written  before  1584.  We  may  assume  this  to  be  true  at 
least  of  The  Woman  in  the  Moon,  which  the  poet  himself 
describes  in  the  prologue  as  his  first  dream  in  the  sacred  grove 
of  Phoebus.  This  piece  is  not  in  prose  like  the  other  plays, 
but  in  blank  verse,  which,  as  is  well  known,  only  became 
the  ruling  verse  form  on  the  English  stage  after  Marlowe  had 
set  the  fashion.  That  is,  however,  no  reason  for  doubting 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  words  from  the  prologue  above  cited, 
and  for  assuming  that  he  merely  intended  to  assert  that  the 
play  was  the  first  which  he  had  written  in  verse.  It  is 
indubitable  that  blank  verse  had  long  been  established  in 
epic  literature  and  on  the  tragic  stage  of  the  dramas  pre- 
sented by  the  Inns  of  Court ;  and  the  partial  use  of  it  in 
Peele's  Court  pastoral  makes  it  seem  all  the  more  likely  that 
Lyly  conceived  the  notion,  about  the  same  time,  of  adhering  to 
it  all  through  his  play  except  for  one  or  two  prose  passages 
inserted  in  the  comic  scenes.  It  is  even  to  be  supposed  that 
this  first  dramatic  work  dates  back  to  the  period  before  Lyly 
had  invented  the  characteristic  prose  style  first  used  in  the 
writing  of  Euphues,  and  later  retained  by  him  in  his  dramas.2 

1  For  further  information  on  the  publishing  of  MSS.  after  a  company  had 
been  disbanded,  see  below,  Book  IT. 

2  The  argument  that  the  title  of  The  Woman  in  the  Moon  contains  an  allusion 
to  Endymion,  or  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  which  must,  therefore,  have  appeared 
first,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  sound.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the  re- 
semblances to  Marlowe's  phraseology,  noticed  by  Greg  on  p.  232.     I  do  not 
see  that  the  evenly  flowing  lines  with  their  cadence  and  the  absence  of  all 
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The  plot  of  The  Woman  in  the  Moon  is  treated  quite  in 
the  manner  of  Lyly's  later  plays.  The  scene  is  opened  by 
Nature,  who  has  descended  on  the  fair  country  of  Utopia 
with  her  two  companions  Concord  and  Discord.  At  the  request 
of  the  shepherds  of  the  country,  in  which  there  is  as  yet 
no  woman,  she  sends  for  the  statue  Pandora  and  endows 
it  with  life,  movement,  and  power  of  speech.  The  next  to 
appear  are  the  gods  of  the  seven  planets,  all  of  whom  are  jealous 
of  the  beauty  and  stature  of  the  being  just  created,  and  anxious 
to  make  her  feel  their  power.  According  to  the  traditional 
order  of  ancient  astronomy,  Saturn  arrives  first  and  makes 
Pandora  melancholy,  and  is  followed  by  Jupiter  who  makes 
her  tyrannical,  and  Mars  who  makes  her  quarrelsome  :  all  these 
qualities  she  at  once  practises  on  the  four  shepherds  who  are 
paying  her  their  court.  The  influence  of  the  sun  god  is,  however, 
more  pleasing  :  he  makes  her  chaste,  gentle  and  cheerful,  so 
that  she  gives  her  hand  in  marriage  to  Stesias,  one  of  the  shep- 
herds. But  the  sun  god  had  also  given  her  the  spirit  of  poesy, 
and  Stesias  is  obliged  to  suffer  in  silence  when  the  furor  poeticus 
drives  her  to  juggle  with  abstruse  Latin  verses  for  his  delecta- 
tion. Still,  this  is  less  unendurable  to  the  husband  than  the 
trials  of  the  next  phase,  in  which  the  influence  of  Venus  makes 
his  wife  unchaste  ;  and  when  the  reign  of  Mercury  begins,  she 
learns  to  add  cunning  to  her  profligacy,  and  ends  by  running 
off  with  her  husband's  money.  Finally,  under  the  influence  of 
the  seventh  planet  Luna,  Pandora  goes  out  of  her  mind,  and 
explains  to  the  goddess  Nature,  who  now  again  appears,  that 
her  present  condition  is  the  one  she  prefers.  She  is  therefore 
translated  to  the  moon,  and  her  husband  is  forced  to  take  over 
the  part  of  the  man  in  the  moon.  Gunophilus,  who  has  accom- 
panied Pandora  on  all  her  wanderings  in  the  capacity  of  servant 
and  clown,  is  changed  into  the  thorn -tree  which  popular  imagina- 

enjambement  need  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  written  after  Marlowe's 
advent.  The  fact  that  the  play,  bearing,  as  it  does,  Lyly's  name  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  separate  edition,  does  not  occur  in  the  collection  of  dramas  of  1632 
is  no  argument  against  Lyly's  authorship.  The  same  is  true  of  Love's  Meta- 
morphosis, which  was  also  published  separately  with  Lyly's  name,  and  entirely 
composed  in  the  characteristic  style  of  his  later  pieces,  but  which  is  missing  in 
the  collection.  Lyly  certainly  says  in  the  dedication  of  the  second  part  of  his 
novel,  '  I  have  brought  into  the  world  two  children  ;  of  the  first  I  was  de- 
livered, before  my  friends  thought  me  conceived ' ;  but  that  does  not  in  any 
way  impair  the  probability  that  his  first  drama,  though  still  unpublished,  was 
already  written. 
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tion  has  pictured  on  the  back  of  the  man  in  the  moon.  The 
burlesque  element  is,  of  course,  the  most  prominent  during 
the  dominion  of  Venus  and  of  Mercury.  Thus,  Stesias  dresses 
himself  up  on  one  occasion  in  his  wife's  clothes,  in  order  to 
catch  her  lover  in  flagrante  delicto ;  the  figure  which  Gunophilus 
cuts  becomes  pitiful  as  well  as  comic  when  his  mistress  in  her 
love-madness  pursues  even  him  with  her  endearments.  Here, 
as  in  Lyly's  later  plays,  at  any  rate,  the  treatment  of  the  plot 
is  original,  although  ample  use  has  been  made  of  widely 
divergent  motifs  which  the  author  found  ready  to  hand.1 

But  the  quality  which  constitutes  the  chief  charm  of  his  later 
dramas  is  here  wanting.  In  them,  he  has  transplanted  into 
the  dramatic  form  the  artificial  and  witty  prose  overladen  with 
puns,  antitheses,  and  similes  which  became  the  fashion  after  the 
brilliant  success  achieved  by  his  novel.  Lyly  expresses  his 
hope  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  Court  will  read  his  novel,  and 
also  the  ladies,  while  they  play  with  their  lapdogs.  And  great 
indeed  must  have  been  the  pleasure  with  which  this  fine  com- 
pany gathered  round  the  Queen  on  the  evening  of  some  festival, 
and  listened  to  phrases  in  the  well-known  manner  2  spoken  by 
youthful  actors  who  seemed  born  for  the  part,  so  dainty  were 
they  in  their  ways.  The  frequent  interspersion  of  lyrics  sung 
by  the  Children  of  the  Chapel  must  have  enhanced  the  effect.3 
Even  in  his  novel,  the  plot  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance  ; 
indeed  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  cord  up  which  he  trains 
his  flowers  of  language.  In  the  dramas,  too,  one  gains  here 

1  The  foundation  for  Lyly's  plot  is  furnished  by  Hesiod,  who  relates  that 
Pandora  received  various  gifts  from  the  gods — as,  for  instance,  cunning  from 
Mercury.     On  this  point,  as  indeed  on  the  whole  question  of  episodes  borrowed 
from   ancient  literature,  cf.  the  Introduction  to  Bond's  edition  mentioned 
above,  p.  42. 

2  Ascham,  the  teacher  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  testifies  to  her  love  for  metaphors 
and  pointed  similes  such  as  those  which  are  the  chief  ornament  of  Lyly's  prose 
style  (Epistolae,  i.  2) :  '  Verecundas  translationes  et  contrariorum  collationes 
apte  commissas  et  feliciter  confligentes  unice  admiratur.' 

3  Of  the  plays  separately  published,  The  Woman  in  the  Moon  alone  contains 
two  songs.     The  other  songs  occur  only  in  Blount's  edition.     We  need  not, 
however,   follow   Greg   (Modern  Language   Quarterly,   vi.    17   seqq. ;    Modern 
Language  Review,  i.  44  seqq.)  in  holding  that  the  songs  are  not  by  Lyly,  but 
possibly  by  Dekker.     It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  Blount  had  the  songs 
which  now  occur  in  the  places  indicated  by  the  stage  directions,  specially 
composed  for  his  edition,  as  there  is  a  very  intimate  connection  between  the 
songs  and  the  general  trend  of  the  action.     The  genre  of  the  play  is  only  notified 
in  the  first  editions  in  the  case  of  Campaspe,  *  a  most  excellent  comedie.'^of 
Mother  Bombie,  '  a  pleasant  conceited  comedie,'  and  of  Love's  Metamorphosis, 
'  a  witty  and  courtly  pastoral.' 
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and  there  the  impression  that  an  episode  is  merely  introduced 
in  order  to  provide  an  arena  for  some  witty  skirmish  of  words. 
Lyly  is  desirous  that  his  plays  should  affect  his  audience  like 
a  dream.  He  says  in  the  epilogue  of  Sappho  that  he  has  led 
his  hearers  through  a  labyrinth  of  ingenious  conceits  back  to 
the  entrance  gate ;  and  in  this  sentence  he  puts  into  words 
an  impression  conveyed  by  the  majority  of  his  pieces.  The 
Euphuistic  style  is  most  apparent  in  the  prologues  and 
epilogues,  which  are  sometimes  given  in  two  different  forms, 
one  for  use  at  Court  and  one  for  recital  in  London.  The 
entire  capital  was  thus  privileged  to  enjoy  a  reflection  of  the 
Court's  brilliant  intellectual  entertainment.1  And  it  is  obvious 
that  Lyly  not  only  found  favour  with  the  audience,  but  also 
with  the  actors,  for  whose  benefit  he  introduced  many  a  school 
joke  from  the  Latin  grammar  and  from  formal  logic. 

Sappho  and  Phao  and  Alexander  and  Campaspe,  both  of  which 
were  printed  in  1584,  are  probably  among  the  oldest  of  the 
surviving  prose  dramas.  The  fact  that  the  flowers  of  Euphuism 
appear  in  them  far  oftener  than  in  pieces  printed  later,  makes 
it  evident  that  they  date  from  a  period  when  this  style  was  still 
in  the  first  floodtide  of  its  popularity.  In  Sappho  and  Phao 
Lyly  has  followed  the  legend  in  stating  that  Venus  endowed 
the  ferryman  Phao  with  wonderful  beauty.  Everything  else 
has  been  changed.  Sappho  is  here  not  the  poetess  who  hurls 
herself  from  the  Leucadian  rock  out  of  love  for  Phao  :  she 
is  a  queen  who  holds  her  court  at  Syracuse,  and  who,  in 
loving  the  handsome  ferryman,  has  Venus  herself  for  a  rival. 
Venus,  in  order  to  loose  this  love-tangle  to  her  own  advantage, 
requests  little  Cupid  to  make  effectual  use  of  his  arrows,  of 
which  some  carry  love,  and  others  disdain,  to  the  human  heart. 
But  the  mischievous  boy  does  not  use  his  arrows  in  the  manner 
intended  by  his  mother.  He  certainly  compels  Sappho  to 
despise  the  love  of  Phao,  but  he  also  leads  Phao  to  disdain  that 
of  Venus.  Phao  leaves  Syracuse,  but  persists  in  his  intention 
of  remaining  the  devoted  admirer  of  the  queen  who  has  slighted 
him.  Many  other  figures  are  woven  into  this  action :  an  old 
Sybil  who  instructs  Phao  in  the  ars  amandi,  and  Vulcan 

1  It  is  stated  on  the  title-pages  of  Campaspe  and  of  Sappho  and  Phao  that  the 
representations  at  Court  were  given  by  the  boys  of  St.  Paul's  and  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  jointly. 
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with  his  Cyclopes  who  are  called  upon  to  forge  a  new  supply 
of  arrows  for  Venus  and  Cupid.  Venus  cajoles  her  long- 
neglected  husband  to  undertake  this  task :  the  latter  is  fully 
aware  of  her  falseness,  but  cannot  resist  her  blandishments, 
and  sets  to  work  with  his  fellows,  singing  the  while,  only 
to  discover  that  directly  Venus's  request  has  been  com- 
plied with,  she  relapses  into  her  usual  cold  and  indifferent 
attitude.  There  next  appear  the  scholar  Pandion  and  the 
courtier  Trachinus,  who  dispute  about  their  respective  con- 
ceptions of  life.  The  same  contrast  is  afforded,  though  in  a 
somewhat  different  manner,  in  the  lively  conversations  of  their 
two  servants.  Pandion,  who  has  abandoned  his  studies  at 
Athens  in  order  to  live  at  the  Court  of  Syracuse,  is  obviously 
no  other  than  Lyly  himself,  who  had  exchanged  Oxford  for 
London,  and  takes  this  opportunity  of  giving  his  views  on  his 
new  surroundings.  The  comparison  is,  on  the  whole,  very 
favourable  to  the  Court.  Trachinus  is  of  opinion  that  the 
wisdom  which  a  scholar  gains  through  study  can  be  acquired 
by  a  courtier  in  practical  life,  and  his  servant  as  well  makes 
fun  of  scholars  who  burn  out  one  candle  in  seeking  for  another. 
Lyly  here  appears  to  have  taken  real  pleasure  in  introducing  the 
similes  from  fabulous  natural  history  which  were  characteristic 
of  Euphuism.  We  may  quote  as  an  example  the  question 
why  it  is  that,  if  the  eagle  cannot  be  hurt  by  thunder,  nor  the 
olive-tree  by  lightning,  a  great  lady  can  be  touched  by  love : 
or  the  statement  that,  as  the  stone  asbestos  can  never  grow 
cold  when  it  has  once  been  heated,  so  the  heart  of  a  woman 
once  warmed  by  love  can  never  be  cooled  by  wisdom.  Especi- 
ally lively  and  dainty  is  the  tone  of  the  conversation  in  the 
scene  in  which  Sappho's  chattering  companions  are  gathered 
round  the  bed  of  their  lovesick  mistress  ;  Lyly  here  intro- 
duces six  Court  ladies,  a  favourite  practice  with  him,  as  he 
had  at  his  disposal  an  unlimited  number  of  boys  able  to  take 
female  parts. 

Campaspe  has,  on  the  other  hand,  a  stronger  dramatic 
cohesion.  In  other  respects  it  resembles  Sappho  in  tone  and 
temper,  even  if  the  material  and  treatment  remind  one  rather 
of  Edwards's  earlier  Damon  and  Piihias  where  a  legend  taken 
from  the  classics  is  similarly  remodelled.  Lyly  borrowed  the 
anecdote  on  which  the  action  turns  from  the  Historia  Natural^ 
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of  Pliny,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  a  perfect  mine  of  informa- 
tion on  the  curiosities  of  natural  history  which  formed  the  basis 
of  so  many  of  his  similes.  Pliny  relates  that  Alexander  ordered 
Apelles  to  paint  a  portrait  of  his  love,  the  beautiful  Campaspe  ; 
that  she  and  the  painter  fell  in  love  with  one  another  ;  finally, 
that  the  great  king  gave  up  Campaspe  and  thus  won  a  glorious 
victory  over  himself.  Lyly  depicts  this  episode  as  taking  place 
at  Corinth,  where  Campaspe  and  her  companion  Timoclea, 
who  was  made  prisoner  at  the  fall  of  Thebes,  are  taken  before 
Alexander.1  The  king  at  once  conceives  a  violent  passion  for 
Campaspe,  and  confides  the  secret  of  his  heart  to  his  friend 
Hephaestion,  who  gives  voice  to  his  reflections  in  a  long  moral 
homily  to  the  following  effect :  '  Do  you  wish  to  turn  the 
spindle  with  Hercules  when  you  ought  to  be  hurling  the  spear 
with  Achilles  ?  Seafaring  men  are  surprised  to  find  the  mullet, 
the  swiftest  of  all  fish,  in  the  stomach  of  a  plaice,  which  is  the 
slowest :  must  it  therefore  not  seem  an  enormity  when  the 
heart  of  the  greatest  conqueror  of  the  universe  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  weakest  creature  of  Nature  ?  Do  not  fall  from 
the  armour  of  Mars  into  the  arms  of  Venus,  from  the  fiery 
storms  of  warfare  to  love-skirmishes  with  women,'  and  so 
on.  The  note  of  moral  admonition  is  thus  very  similar  to 
that  sounded  in  the  ears  of  Prince  Harry  by  Falstaff,  who 
is  evidently  ridiculing  Lyly.2  Alexander  will,  however,  re- 
ceive no  warning,  sends  for  Apelles,  and  commands  him  to 
paint  the  portrait  of  his  love.  Now  begins  a  whole  series 
of  scenes,  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  piece,  in 
which  the  painter  and  the  damsel  betray  their  feelings,  first 
timidly,  and  then  more  and  more  clearly.  It  is  in  these  scenes 
that  Lyly  finds  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  character- 
istically elegant  and  ingenious  mode  of  building  up  conversa- 
tions. In  the  second  conversation  (m.  iii.)  Apelles  draws  a 
parallel  between  their  case  and  the  mythological  love  scenes 
depicted  in  his  workshop  ;  but  just  as  he  is  about  to  complete 
the  analogy  and  to  express  his  affection  a  little  more  plainly, 
Campaspe  interrupts  him  with  the  words :  *  If  you  begin 

1  For  Timoclea,  see  above,  p.  26,  note. 

2  Another  parallel  occurs  in  m.  v.  13.    Cf.  '  unfortunate  Apelles,  and  there- 
fore unfortunate  because  Apelles,'  with  1  Henry  IV.,  n.  iv.  523-4  :  *  valiant  Jack 
Falstaff,  and  therefore  more  valiant,  being,  as  he  is,  old  Jack  Falstaff.'    For 
Greene's  use  of  this  figure  of  speech  in  his  prose,  cf .  Hart  in  Notes  and  Queries, 
10th  Series,  iv.  81. 
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to  tip  your  tongue  with  cunning,  I  pray  dip  your  pencil  in 
colours  and  fall  to  that  you  must  do,  not  that  you  would  do.' 
Meanwhile  Apelles  has  purposely  made  a  blot  on  the  picture 
in  order  to  defer  its  completion,  and  to  compel  Campaspe 
to  give  him  more  sittings.  The  monologue  in  which  he 
confides  this  plan  to  us  is  closed  by  a  dainty  song  on  Cupid  and 
Campaspe  which  Percy  elected  to  print  in  his  Eeliques  (2nd 
edition),  iii.  82.  The  next  time  Campaspe  still  hangs  back: 
4  If  your  tongue  were  made  of  the  same  flesh  that  your  heart 
is,  your  words  would  be  as  your  thoughts  are/  Finally,  how- 
ever, she  sums  up  her  feelings  in  the  beautiful  and  simple 
words,  4 1  had  rather  be  in  thy  shop  grinding  colours,  than  in 
Alexander's  court  following  higher  fortunes.'  The  conclusion 
is  as  lofty  as  the  play  is  charming.  Alexander  leaves  the  happy 
lovers  at  home  and  starts  out  to  conquer  the  world. 

But,  in  order  to  spin  this  story  out  into  a  five-act  play, 
Lyly  was  obliged  to  draw  into  the  action  a  variety  of  other 
materials.  This  he  has  done  with  undeniable  skill.  As  the 
scene  lay  at  Corinth,  he  was  able  to  work  into  his  drama  several 
episodes  relating  to  Diogenes  the  Cynic  which  he  had  culled  from 
the  treasury  of  ancient  anecdotes.  And  as  he  also  introduces 
Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Chrysippus,  the  presence  of  these  per- 
sons gives  rise  to  a  whole  series  of  philosophic  scenes  which 
stand  in  charming  contrast  to  the  love  scenes.1 

The  poet  has  here  very  cleverly  introduced  a  few  apophthegms 
from  the  old  philosophers,  being  careful  to  choose  those  which 
were  best  suited  to  his  conversational  manner.  The  audience 
and  the  boys  performing  must  have  been  delighted  when 
these  old  friends  of  the  schoolroom  appeared  in  bodily  form 
upon  the  stage.  And  besides  these  honourable  persons  there 
appear  also  the  servants  of  Apelles,  of  Plato  and  of  Diogenes. 
Here  that  useful  old  motif  in  which  the  servants  have  snatched 
up  a  few  crumbs  of  their  masters'  wisdom  is  very  prettily 
worked  out,  and  the  conversations  of  these  servants,  inter- 
spersed with  school  jests,  have  the  effect  of  a  cheerful  echo  of 
the  philosophic  discourses. 

1  Bond  has  pointed  out  in  detail  that  in  writing  these  scenes  Lyly  used 
Plutarch's  Life  of  Alexander  as  well  as  Diogenes  Laertius  (Bond,  ii.  309). 
According  to  De  Vocht,  De  invloed  van  Erasmus  op  de  engeUche  tooneel-literatur, 
i.  (Gent,  1908),  Lyly  also  used  the  Apophthegmata  of  Erasmus,  and  for  the 
similes  the  Similia  of  Erasmus,  as  well  as  Pliny's  work. 

D 
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Lyly's  next  work  was  probably  the  mythological  pastoral 
Galathea,  one  of  the  gayest  and  most  charming  dramatic  poems 
of  this  genre  of  international  literature.  The  natives  of  the 
country  in  which  the  action  takes  place  have  drawn  down  upon 
themselves  the  wrath  of  Neptune.  In  order  to  punish  them 
Neptune  sends  a  sea  monster  every  five  years,  and  the  in- 
habitants are  obliged  to  buy  themselves  off  by  sacrificing  to 
him  the  most  beautiful  maiden  in  the  land,  tied  to  a  tree.  As 
the  time  for  this  sacrifice  is  again  approaching,  two  shepherds, 
Tityrus  and  Meliboeus,  begin  to  fear  for  their  fair  daughters 
Galathea  and  Phillida.  The  consequence  is  that  the  two 
anxious  fathers  independently  conceive  the  idea  of  dressing 
their  daughters  in  boys'  clothes  and  ordering  them  to  hide  for 
a  little  time  in  the  woods.  The  girls  meet  and  fall  in  love  with 
one  another  in  this  romantic  seclusion ;  each  naturally  knows 
her  own  sex,  but  mistakes  the  other  for  a  boy,  and  Lyly  has  thus 
again  created  a  situation  which  furnishes  him  with  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  displaying  his  preciosity  of  style.  The  poor 
girls,  already  dreaming  of  a  future  union,  are,  of  course, 
bitterly  disappointed  when  the  truth  comes  to  light.  But  now 
Venus  appears,  and  encourages  them  to  proceed  in  their  mar- 
riage preparations,  promising  to  turn  one  of  them  into  a  young 
man  at  the  door  of  the  temple.  Nor  is  this  the  only  episode 
which  takes  place  in  the  romantic  solitude  of  the  forest.  We 
are  brought  into  the  presence  of  Diana  and  her  nymphs,  among 
whom  Cupid  has  insinuated  himself,  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
virgin  goddess.  The  realistically  comic  element  is  also  repre- 
sented. An  alchemist  and  an  astrologer  appear  upon  the 
scene,  surrounded  by  all  manner  of  clownish  figures  as  in 
Italian  comedy.  Here  the  pretentious  representatives  of 
pseudo -learning  are  ridiculed,  and  the  clowns  with  their  rustic 
cunning  prove  more  than  a  match  for  them. 

It  is  clear  in  this  play  also  that  Lyly  has  made  use  of  motifs 
which  he  found  ready  to  hand.  It  has  already  been  pointed 
out  that  the  main  action  is  based  on  Ovid's  story  of  Iphis  and 
lanthe,  as  indeed  Lyly  himself  states.  The  miraculous  change 
of  sex  occurs  in  Ovid ; 1  but  Ovid's  Iphis,  who  has  worn  boy's 
dress  from  her  childhood,  is  aware  of  her  sex,  and  knows  her 
love  for  the  fair  lanthe  to  be  unnatural.  Lyly's  device  of 

1  Met.  ix.,  665  seqq. 
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disguising  both  girls  and  thus  making  both  act  in  good  faith, 
endows  the  story  with  far  more  convincing  grace  and  charm. 
The  fact  that  Lyly  places  the  scene  in  Lincolnshire,  in  this 
instance,  has  no  bearing  on  the  general  tone  of  this  fantastic 
drama. 

Endymion  (pri.  1591)  must  have  been  written ._about  1586 
or  1587,  if  one  may  trust  the  political  aUusions- &-G0stains. 
The  play  is  particularly  noteworthy-  because  in  it  courtly 
flattery  is  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  attained  by  Lyly.  As  in 
the  traditional  myth,  Endymion  loves  the  goddess  Cynthia, 
but  with  a  veneration  which  is  dumb  and  adoring?  He  knows 
that  Cynthia  can  as  little  condescend  to  him  as-the- cedar 
can  bend  down  to  a  lowly  shrub.  This  passion  so  greatly 
occupies  his  thoughts  that  he  leaves  the  importunate  love  of 
Tellus  unrequited ;  and  she,  to  punish  him,  causes  hinvto  be 
sent  into  a  deep  sleep  from  which  he  can  never  awake.  This 
feat  is  performed  by  a  witch  skilled  in  magic_called  Dipsas, 
a  namesake  of  the  old  procuress  of  Ovidian  fame  (Amores, 
I.  viii.).  Endymion's  friend  Eumenides  is,  however,  untiringly 
active  on  his  behalf.  An  oracle  in  Thessaly  informs  him  that 
a  kiss  from  Cynthia  has  the  power  of  awakening  Endymion  to 
life  again ;  and  the  goddess,  having  stated  that  hitherto  her 
mouth  has  been  as  chaste  as  her  thoughts,  determines,  neverthe- 
less, to  kiss  a  mortal  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  her  life. 
Endymion's  dreams  during  his  long  sleep  are  represented  in 
dumb -show  accompanied  by  music,  but  we  only  learn  what  the 
mysterious  visions  signify  after  he  has  come  to  life  and  is  able 
to  relate  them.  Their  symbolical  meaning  is  that  envy  and 
enmity  are  as  powerless  against  the  august  queen  as  arrows 
directed  against  heaven  which  merely  fall  back  and  smite  the 
sender.  Evidently  this  is  an  allusion  to  the  machinations 
and  conspiracies  of  the  Stuart  party.  Endymion  has  become 
an  old  man  during  his  forty  years'  sleep,  although,  strange  to 
say,  every  one  else  has  remained  young.  But  he  too  is  made 
young  again  by  a  miracle,  and  determines,  like  Phao  in  Sappho, 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  respectful  adoration  of  the 
goddess.  It  is  only  too  evident  that  the  poet  intended  his 
presentation  of  Cynthia  as  a  compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
It  would,  however,  be  an  error  to  seek  to  carry  the  allusion 
further,  and  to  see  in  Endymion  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  in 
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Tellus  Mary  Stuart,  just  as  the  love  story  of  Phao  and  Sappho 
was  thought  to  have  covert  reference  to  the  Duke  of  Alen9on 
and  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  true  that  personal  allusions  are 
sanctioned  by  tradition  in  this  form  of  poetry ; l  but  a  man  in 
Lyly's  position  would  hardly  have  permitted  himself  allusions 
of  such  a  bold  nature  to  the  highest  persons  in  the  land. 
The  Queen  would  certainly  have  been  deeply  offended  if  they 
had  been  plain  enough  for  her  to  notice.  It  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  highly  improbable  that  Lyly  could  have  handled  his 
topical  references  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  unintelligible  to 
those  of  his  contemporaries  who  were  most  concerned,  while 
their  meaning  is  clear  to  the  literary  historians  of  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  centuries. 

Side  by  side  with  the  main  action,  two  intrigues  of  a  less 
ethereal  description  run  through  the  piece.  The  largest 
space  is  occupied  by  the  figure  of  Sir  Tophas,  a  Miles  Gloriosus 
who  dances  attendance  on  old  Dipsas,  and  affords  an  amusing 
contrast  with  the  little  dwarfs  who  act  as  pages.  His  jokes,  as 
when,  for  instance,  he  resolves  to  fight  with  the  fearful  monster 
Ovis,  or  when  he  ejaculates  cedant  arma  togae,  and  at  the  same 
time  puts  on  his  bedgown,  are  all  perfectly  harmless,  and 
remind  one  frequently  of  the  traditional  attitudes  of  this 
stock  figure.  Latin  school  jokes  are  also  very  frequent  in 
this  play. 

Lyly's  next  play,  Midas,  was  printed  in  1592,  but  the 
political  allusions  contained  hi  it  take  us  back  to  a  period 
just  after  the  destruction  of  the  Armada  in  1588.  In  this 
Distance,  the  poet  has  no  occasion  to  exert  his  inventive  powers. 
The  story  which  he  found  in  the  Metamorphoses  (xi.  85  seqq.) 
furnished  him  with  a  gay  and  adventurous  episode  culled  from 
the  legends  of  antiquity,  and  exactly  suited  to  his  particular 
temper  of  mind.  The  fact  that  the  scene  is  laid  at  the  court 
of  Midas  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  depicting  skirmishes 
of  wit  between  the  courtiers.  The  gods  also  take  part  in  the 
action.  The  first  to  arrive  is  Bacchus,  then  come  Apollo  and  Pan, 
and  the  contest  between  them  gives  occasion  for  the  intro- 
duction of  lively  songs  ;  while  he  could  develop  a  more  popular 
vein  of  comedy  in  the  part  of  the  loquacious  barber  who  is  as 

1  It  will  be  seen  later  that  the  criticisms  here  made  apply  also  to  the  allusions 
formerly  said  to  be  contained  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
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unable  to  keep  a  secret  in  his  mouth  as  a  live  coal  hi  his  hand. 
The  comic  scenes  are,  hi  other  respects,  often  weak  and  insuffi- 
cient :  still  a  very  laughable  effect  must  have  been  achieved 
hi  the  scene  in  which  the  barber  sings  a  tragi-comic  duet  on 
the  toothache  with  a  sufferer  who  has  come  into  his  shop. 
The  fair  sex  is  as  well  represented  at  the  court  of  Midas  as  it 
is  at  that  of  Sappho.  The  king's  daughter  Sophronia  appears 
with  her  ladies,  and  we  learn  that  they  have  determined  to 
banish  love  from  then*  conversation ;  but,  do  what  they  will, 
the  inevitable  theme  crops  up  again.  It  was  a  strange  inspira- 
tion which  prompted  Lyly  in  this  play  to  put  political  allusions 
into  the  mouth  of  a  fabulous  king  like  Midas,  by  means  of 
which  he  identified  him  with  King  Philip  n.  of  Spam.  He 
speaks  of  his  laws  written  hi  blood,  of  his  attempts  to  stir 
up  subjects  against  then*  lawful  rulers,  of  his  enmity  against 
the  island  Lesbos  (England),  which  the  gods  have  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  so  that  it  may  not  be  ruled  by  any  one  else 
in  the  world.  It  thus  appears  that  the  writer  of  these  dainty 
and  highly  artificial  fairy  dreams  cannot  escape  from  the 
influence  of  the  great  events  of  his  time,  and  that  he  feels 
impelled  to  give  expression  to  his  patriotic  pride.  Midas  also 
alludes  to  the  destruction  of  his  great  fleet,  and  when  his  ass's 
ears  grow,1  he  exclaims,  *  What  will  they  say  in  Lesbos  ? ' 
Symonds  is  of  opinion  that  the  baleful  gift  of  Bacchus,  whereby 
everything  touched  by  Midas  turns  to  gold,  symbolises  the 
profusion  of  gold  hi  America  which  proved  so  fatal  to  Spain. 
But  this  happy  fancy  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  commentator  rather  than  the  poet. 

In  Love's  Metamorphosis  (pri.  in  1601),  Lyly  again  dramatised 
a  story  from  Ovid.  He  tells  us  of  the  tree  in  the  sacred  grove 
of  Ceres,  in  the  shade  of  which  the  nymphs  dance  hi  a  ring  ; 
of  how  Erisichthon  profanely  lays  an  axe  to  the  root  of  the 
tree,  from  which  issue  groans  and  blood ;  of  the  complaint  of 
the  nymphs  to  Diana,  and  of  the  goddess's  sentence  which  con- 
demns the  offender  to  the  torment  of  an  unappeasable  hunger. 
He  is  finally  obliged  to  sell  his  daughter  as  a  slave,  in  order  to 
satisfy  his  craving.  This  daughter  has,  however,  the  power  of 
turning  herself  into  other  shapes.  She  escapes  from  one  owner 

1  '  These  eares  on  my  head,  that  have  rung  so  many  teares  from  mine  eyes ' 
(v.  3)  j  or,  AS  in  ajiother  passage  (v.  1), '  such  eares  as  make  thy  cheekes  blvjsh.* 
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after  another  in  the  guise  of  a  horse  or  of  a  bird,  and  returns 
to  her  father,  who  sells  her  again  and  again  in  her  human  form. 
Lyly  has,  according  to  his  usual  habit,  expanded  the  scenes 
in  which  the  nymphs  appear.  He  shows  us  three  nymphs, 
dancing  and  singing,  and  the  votive  tablets  which  deck  the 
tree  in  Ovid's  story  serve  as  a  pretext  for  a  highly  euphuistic 
conversation.  The  lovers  of  the  cold  nymphs,  and  Cupid, 
who  takes  part  with  the  lovers,  are  introduced  into  an  under- 
plot ;  and  the  coy  ladies  only  consent  to  loving  in  return  after 
they  have  been  changed  by  the  god  Cupid  into  a  stone,  a 
flower,  and  a  bird,  and  then  changed  back  again  into  their 
proper  shape.  Comic  figures  like  the  barber  or  Sir  Tophas  are 
entirely  wanting  in  this  piece,  which  is,  on  the  whole,  of  smaller 
compass  than  the  others.  One  feels,  somehow,  that  Lyly  is 
not  handling  his  accustomed  devices  with  quite  the  same 
freshness  and  vivacity  as  of  yore. 

Mother  Bombie,  printed  in  1594,  differs  from  the  pieces 
already  named  in  that  it  bears  more  resemblance  to  the 
classical  and  Italian  comedies  of  intrigue.  The  plot  is  a  tangle 
of  love  intrigues  between  three  young  men  and  three  maidens. 
Two  rich  old  men,  Memphio  and  Stellio,  wish  to  see  their^children, 
Accius  and  Silena,  married.  At  the  same  tune  their  intention 
is  to  deceive  one  another,  for  both  Accius  and  Silena  are  feeble- 
minded, and  each  father  takes  great  pains  to  conceal  the  fact. 
Accius,  thus  represented  as  perfectly  normal,  strikes  another 
old  man  named  Prisius  as  a  suitable  husband  for  his  daughter 
Livia,  and  in  the  same  way  Silena  seems  to  a  fourth  old  man, 
Sperantus,  a  fit  wife  for  his  son  Candius.  But  Livia  and  Candius 
are  in  love  with  one  another  and  will  hear  nought  of  then- 
fathers'  plans.  This  situation  gives  rise  to  a  complicated  maze 
of  intrigues  withe  disguises  and  all  the  other  usual  accessories. 
The  four  servants  of  the  four  old  gentlemen  naturally  take  their 
share  in  tying  and  untying  the  knots  of  the  plot,  and  reveal  their 
respective  characters  in  comic  conversations.  They  also  find 
time  to  swindle  a  horse-dealer  and  a  servant  of  the  law.  A 
third  couple  must  now  be  mentioned  to  swell  the  number  of 
those  already  concerned  hi  the  plot.  Maestius  and  Serena,  the 
children  of  a  nurse  named  Vicina,  discover  to  their  own  great 
confusion  that  they  are  cherishing  an  unlawful  passion  for  each 
other.  It  turns  out,  however,  that  Maestius  is  really  the  son 
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of  old  Memphio,  and  that  he  was  exchanged  in  infancy  for  the 
nurse's  child,  while  Serena  is  really  the  daughter  of  old  Stellio 
and  was  similarly  exchanged.  The  weak-minded  pair  above- 
mentioned  are  therefore  the  children  of  the  nurse.  Maestius 
and  Serena  are  thus  saved  from  a  painful  situation  and  enter 
upon  a  richly-endowed  married  life.  The  nurse  is  forgiven,  and 
provision  is  made  for  her  imbecile  offspring. 

In  this  instance,  too,  the  plot  seems  to  have  been  built  up 
of  original  and  borrowed  elements  welded  together.  Italian 
comedy  is  represented  by  the  episodes  in  which  love  is  seen 
fighting  against  marriages  arranged  by  parental  authority,  and 
by  substitutions,  recognitions,  and  situations  bordering  on  ni- 
cest. The  stock  figures — whimsical  old  men,  crafty  servants, 
a  rascally  nurse,  lovesick  youths — are  also  Italian  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, characteristic  of  the  English  poet  that  the  girls  are  allowed 
to  speak  at  much  greater  length.  The  scene  also  we  should 
picture  as  arranged  according  to  the  tradition  of  classical  comedy, 
with  the  houses  of  the  chief  characters  in  the  background.1 
Lyly  evidently  composed  this  piece  in  his  best  manner,  even  if 
the  preciosity  of  the  gods'  and  nymphs'  discourses  is  naturally 
somewhat  overpowered  by  the  swift  and  cheerful  chatter  in 
his  servant  scenes.2  The  action  of  the  play  takes  place  hi 
Rochester.  The  title  is  derived  from  an  old  soothsayer, 
Mother  Bombie,  who  is  drawn  with  much  genial  humour.  She 
makes  her  appearance  from  time  to  time  to  tell  fortunes  by 
the  hand  and  to  foreshadow  the  further  course  of  events 
in  dark  sayings  ;  but  she  does  not  interfere  with  the  trend  of 
the  plot. 

It  will  be  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  new 
stimulus  given  to  the  drama  by  Lyly's  methods  and  manner 
can  only  be  fully  appreciated  after  a  study  of  his  greatest  and 
most  influential  contribution  to  narrative  literature — namely, 
his  novel.  It  has  already  been  stated  hi  praise  of  this  work 

1  Cf.,  for  instance,  n.  iii. :  *  Who  is  it  that  cometh  out  of  Stellio 's  house  ?  ' 
Cf.  also  in.  i.  In  n.  i.,  two  slaves  occupy  the  stage  at  the  same  time,  and  each 
gives  vent  to  a  soliloquy  in  the  traditional  manner,  without  at  first  being 
aware  of  the  presence  of  the  other. 

8  Cf.,  for  instance,  the  summing  up  of  his  daughter's  character  spoken  by 
Prisius.  '  She  will  choose  with  her  eye,  and  like  with  her  heart,  before  she 
consents  with  her  tongue  ;  neither  father  nor  mother,  kith  nor  kin,  shall  be  her 
carver  in  a  husband,  she  will  fall  to  where  she  likes  best,  and  thus  the  chick 
scarce  out  of  the  shell  cackles  as  though  she  had  been  trodden  with  a  hundred 
cocks,  and  mother  of  a  thousand  eggs»' 
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that  it  is  the  first  piece  of  artistic  prose  in  the  English  language, 
and  the  first  representative  of  what  one  might  describe  as 
saZcw-literature.1  The  same  is  true  in  a  certain  measure  of  his 
dramas.  In  this  department  also  he  earned  for  himself  the  title 
rafflneur  de  V Anglais,  given  to  him  by  a  contemporary  pane- 
gyrist. There  were,  it  is  true,  earlier  as  well  as  contemporary 
plays  written  in  prose,2  but  Lyly  must  be  regarded  as  the  real 
creator  of  the  prose  drama.  It  has  been  seen  how  many  of  the 
refinements  of  style  to  be  found  in  his  novel  recur  in  his  plays. 
Nevertheless,  one  particularly  favourite  figure  of  rhetoric  with 
Lyly  naturally  could  be  given  even  fuller  scope  hi  the  dramas 
by  means  of  duologues  where  the  contrasting  halves  are  put  into 
the  mouths  of  different  characters.3  It  is  true  that  the  plays 
even  more  than  the  novel  give  one  the  impression  that  Lyly  is 
all  too  lavish  with  his  subtleties  of  speech,  and  one  is  all  the 
more  astonished  at  the  opinion  of  Webbe,4  who  says  that  the 
praise  applied  by  Quintilian  to  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  applies 
equally  to  Lyly — namely,  that  nothing  can  be  added  to  or 
taken  away  from  his  work. 

Lyly  wa^in  any  case  the  first  poet  to  introduce  a  higher 
conversational  tone  intotheEnglish  drama — a  tone  which  suited 
the  playgoer  of  his  age  a^Jbh^e^a^ncious_conversational  tone 
introduced  by  Wilde  suited  the  playgoer  of  a  later  period.  Be- 
fore Lyly's  time  the  comic  element  on  the  stage  was  confined 
to  the  tricks  of  clowns  and  Vices,  and  he  is  therefore  the  real 
originator  of  cultured  comedy.  He  claims,  according  to  the 
prologue  of  Sappho  and  Phao,  to  awaken  '  soft  smiling,  not  loud 
laughing.'  But  the  chief  advantage  derived  from  the  new 
method  was  that  the  women  and  girls  on  the  stage  acquired 
a  new  charm.  It  is  true  that  Lyly  knows  well  how  to  give  a 
value  to  the  coarser  humour  of  the  country  bumpkin  and  the 
clown.  His  habit  of  setting  off  high  comedy  with  low  must 
certainly  have  had  some  influence  on  Shakespeare  ;  yet  he  is, 
generally  speaking,  more  discreet  and  delicate  than  most  of 
his  contemporaries  in  the  treatment  of  low  comedy.  Obscene 
jests  are  rare  in  his  works,  although  they  do  not  lack  the  allusions 

1  Cf.    especially   the   critique   in    the   Quarterly  Review,  vol.  183,  and   in 
Jusseraud's  English  Novel  in  the  Time  of  Shakespeare,  1890. 

2  See  above,  p.  28. 

8  A  very  characteristic  example  is  to  be  found  in  Love's  Metamorphosis,  m.  i. 
4  In  his  Discourse  of  English  Poetry  (1586),  in  Gregory  Smith,  i.  256, 
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to  horns  as  the  head-ornament  of  deceived  husbands,  which 
occur  so  continually  in  all  Elizabethan  comedy. 

Lyly's  plays  proved  particularly  valuable  for  acting  by 
boys.  He  created  a  style  for  this  kind  of  play  which  per- 
sisted even  during  the  succeeding  period,  when  the  men  of 
genius  who  gave  new  life  to  the  popular  drama  made  unpre- 
cedented demands  on  the  professional  actors.  It  will  be  seen 
later  that  the  dramatists  of  this  new  period  were  unable  entirely 
to  resist  the  influence  of  the  most  remarkable  and  original  of 
their  predecessors. 


BOOK   II 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  DRAMATIC  POETRY  DURING  THE  SHAKE- 
SPEAREAN PERIOD.  THE  VOCATION  AND  POSITION  OF  THE 
DRAMATIST 

BEFORE  proceeding  to  the  study  of  individual  dramatists 
during  this  new  period,  it  will  be  well  to  sum  up  their  general 
characteristics.  The  task  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one ;  for 
the  poets  of  the  great  period  were  not  bound  by  fixed  rules 
and  traditions,  either  in  the  matter  of  artistic  treatment  or  in 
the  choice  of  material.  The  whole  realm  of  fact,  as  well  as 
that  of  fancy,  lay  open  to  them,  and  they  could  pass  at  will 
from  the  most  serious  subjects  to  burlesque  jesting,  from  verse 
to  prose,  from  words  spoken  to  words  sung.  It  is  true  that 
this  was  also,  in  some  measure,  the  case  with  the  mediaeva 
dramatists.  But  so  little  did  these  develop  any  poetic  individu- 
ality, that  in  a  critical  study  of  them,  ranging  over  several 
centuries,  and  with  the  whole  of  Europe  for  its  field,  it  is  the 
traits  common  to  all  of  them  which  stand  out  in  most  prominent 
relief.  In  the  period  now  to  be  studied,  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
Within  the  compass  of  a  single  town  and  during  a  period  not 
exceeding  two  decades,  we  may  behold  a  marvellous  number 
of  sharply  defined  personalities  acting  on,  and  striving  against, 
one  another  in  the  most  various  ways.  And  the  chief  interest 
inspired  by  the  spectacle  lies  not  so  much  in  what  is  typical 
of  all,  as  in  the  individual  features  whereby  each  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  his  fellows.  Moreover,  it  is  just  their  best 
qualities  which  would  lose  their  real  significance  if  treated  of 
merely  in  a  general  survey.  This  same  difficulty  is,  in  a  certain 
measure,  to  be  felt  in  regard  to  the  Spanish  drama  of  the  same 
period ;  but  the  uniformity  of  the  conception  of  life  which 
prevailed  in  that  country  served,  as  it  did  among  the  mediaeval 
poets,  as  a  counterweight  to  the  multiplicity  of  the  artistic 
individualities  then  active.  Poet  and  spectator  shared  a  belief 
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in  the  absolute  truth  of  Catholic  doctrine,  and  both  professed 
perfect  allegiance  to  the  existing  order  of  things  in  the  state 
as  in  society.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  perceive 
in  the  works  of  the  dramatic  poets  the  strength  of  the  religious, 
political,  and  social  ferment  which  was  affecting  the  people. 

One  difficulty,  however,  which  appears  at  first  sight  to  be 
the  most  insurmountable,  disappears  on  closer  inspection. 
Even  without  the  figure  of  Shakespeare,  the  English  drama 
of  this  period  would  afford  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
remarkable  passages  in  the  historical  development  of  this  form 
of  art.  It  is  not  possible  to  account  historically  for  this 
wonderful  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  poetry  which  took 
place  on  the  London  stage  about  the  year  1600.  What  con- 
cerns us  here  is  that  among  the  poets  whom  we  are  called 
upon  to  deal  with  in  a  group,  there  stands  one  who  im- 
measurably exceeds  his  fellows  in  stature,  and  who  is  above  all 
comparisons.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  the  '  gentle  Shakespeare/ 
as  his  contemporaries  termed  him,  accommodated  himself  like 
a  good  comrade  to  the  ideas  and  traditions  of  his  colleagues  in 
art.  We  shall  discover  that  his  mighty  power  over  words,  his 
overflowing  wealth  of  passion,  his  sunny  humour,  his  pene- 
trating knowledge  of  human  nature,  his  deep  artistic  wisdom, 
all  reveal  themselves  by  means  of  the  traditional  forms  ;  and 
that  many  other  poets — especially  the  contumacious  Ben  Jonson 
—offer  a  far  greater  resistance  to  being  brought  into  line  with 
their  colleagues.  It  is  only  when  we  are  able  to  contemplate 
him  apart  from  the  others,  that  we  shall  realise  by  what  an 
immeasurable  height  Shakespeare  towers  above  them  all. 

The  majority  of  the  dramas  of  this  period,  of  which  only  a 
few  have  come  down  to  us,  were  the  work  of  authors  who  were 
playwrights  by  profession.  Just  at  the  time  when  the  London 
stage  received,  from  Marlowe  more  especially,  a  fresh  impetus 
of  unprecedented  vigour,  there  was  to  be  found  in  the  capital 
a  number  of  men  such  as  Greene,  Peele,  Lodge  and  Munday, 
who  were  engaged  in  writing  on  topics  of  the  day,  a  form  of 
literary  activity  which  developed  as  a  new  profession  in  most 
of  the  countries  of  Europe  during  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  This  group  of  authors  now  found  on  the  stage  a 
very  promising  field  of  activity.  New  names  begin  to  appear 
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among  them  :  Kyd,  to  us  so  problematical ;  Nash,  who  had 
begun  in  1589  to  vie  with  Aretino  as  a  satirical  pamphleteer ; 
Chettle,  who  from  the  position  of  a  compositor  grafted  himself 
on  to  the  career  of  literature ;  Day,  who  had  had  to  leave 
Cambridge  as  the  result  of  some  mischievous  prank.  Further, 
men  who  had  already  laid  claim  to  a  high  place  in  literature 
did  not  disdain  to  undertake  paid  work  for  the  popular  stage  : 
e.g.  Chapman,  who  appears  in  the  Diary  of  Philip  Henslowe, 
the  theatre  manager,  after  1596,  and  Drayton,  whose  name 
occurs  for  the  first  time  in  1597.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  men 
of  this  stamp  supplemented  their  independent  work  as  poets 
with  dramatic  work  for  the  theatre  in  order  to  increase  their 
means  of  livelihood,  just  as  a  poet  in  the  same  position  to-day 
might  devote  himself  to  journalism.1  Another  group  of  writers 
who  applied  themselves  to  dramatic  work,  consisted  of  young 
men  who  had  already  entered  the  arena  in  a  very  provocative 
and  self-conscious  manner  as  writers  of  satire  after  the  manner 
of  Juvenal — a  form  of  literature  fashionable  towards  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Thus  there  appeared  about  1600 
a  trio  consisting  of  Marston,  Rankins,  and  Middleton ;  and 
Cyril  Tourneur  would  seem  to  have  begun  work  at  about  the 
same  time.  Middleton,  a  member  of  Gray's  Inn,  shows  us 
that  the  impulse  towards  dramatic  authorship  among  members 
of  the  Inns  of  Court,  which  had  formerly  spent  itself  in  the 
Italianised  paths  of  the  Renaissance,  was  now  in  the  grip  of 
the  new  popular  movement.  The  same  may  be  said  of  other 
members  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  such  as  Sharpham,  Beaumont, 
Ford,  and  May.  The  throng  of  young  lawyers  with  -their  high 
animal  spirits  became  every  moment  more  important  in  the 
theatrical  world  of  London,  where  they  managed  to  lead  an 
untrammelled  student  life  peculiar  to  themselves  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  industrial  activities  of  a  great  city.  Members  of 
the  theatrical  profession,  such  as  Robert  Wilson,  had  already 
appeared  as  playwrights  hi  the  previous  period  :  during  the 
epoch  now  dealt  with,  these  author-actors  are  met  with  very 
frequently.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Shakespeare  began 
by  being  an  actor,  as  did  the  clowns  Armin  and  John 

1  Meres  (Elizabethan  Critical  Essays,  ed.  Gregory  Smith,  ii.  313)  says  in 
reference  to  the  writing  of  comedies  and  tragedies  :  '  by  which  meanes  for 
lacke  of  Patrones  (O  ingratefull  and  damned  age)  our  Poets  are  only  or  chiefly 
maintained,  countenaunced  and  patronized,' 
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Singer.1  In  the  case  of  other  author-actors,  such  as  William 
Rowley  and  Ben  Jonson,  the  last  of  whom  also  tried  his  luck  on 
the  comic  stage  in  his  youth,  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  which  direc- 
tion their  talent  first  developed.  Moreover,  a  large  number  of 
poets  who  crowded  on  to  the  stage  about  1600 — among  them 
Dekker,  Webster,  Porter,  Haughton,  Hathway — have  left  no 
record  of  their  earlier  fortunes  or  artistic  development. 

A  considerable  number  of  persons  figure  for  a  few  years  hi 
the  Bohemian  theatrical  life  which  excited  and  exhausted  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  it,  and  then  vanish  from  our  sight. 
In  many  cases  this  can  be  explained  by  the  inadequacy  of  the 
information  at  our  disposal.  In  the  case  of  others  known  to 
be  the  authors  of  a  single  play,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
exuberance  of  youth  aided  them  to  make  one  lucky  throw,  and 
one  only,  as  did  Cook  with  his  Greene's  Tu  quoque,  or  Barry,  the 
author  of  the  extravagant  but  amusing  comedy,  Ram  Alley. 
Others,  more  especially  among  the  leaders  of  the  new  movement, 
such  as  Greene,  Marlowe,  and  Peele,  were,  as  we  know,  early 
laid  low  by  a  wild  life  ;  but  we  have  no  detailed  knowledge  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  richly-gifted  Beaumont's  untimely  death. 
Others,  as  time  went  on,  betook  themselves  to  the  various 
callings  of  ordinary  citizens.  Many  took  orders  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  whose  authorities  differed  from  the  Puritans 
in  dealing  very  gently  with  the  stage,  and  therefore  took  not 
the  slightest  offence  at  the  past  of  such  candidates.  Marston 
gave  up  dramatic  work  about  1607,  and  was  holding  a  living 
in  1616.  In  1613  we  find  Henslowe  advancing  Daborne  a  sum 
on  a  play  not  yet  written,  and  the  very  next  year  there  appears 
a  sermon  by  him.  At  a  somewhat  later  period,  Jasper  Mayne 
made  the  same  change  of  profession.  Lodge,  after  having 
occupied  a  position  in  the  very  centre  of  the  literary  and 
dramatic  vortex  of  the  capital  during  the  heyday  of  Marlowe, 
took  up  the  profession  of  medicine,  which  he  continued  to 
practise  in  London  till  extreme  old  age.  In  earlier  life,  Lodge 
had  taken  part  in  an  adventurous  raid  on  America  under  the 
command  of  Cavendish  ;  nor  was  he  the  only  dramatist  to 
join  in  a  warlike  expedition  of  this  nature.  It  is  therefore 

1  A  sensational  play  of  Armin's,  which  appears  to  be  a  very  typical  example 
of  a  stagy  drama  composed  by  an  actor,  has  survived.  Singer  was  paid  by 
Henslowe,  on  Jan.  13,  1602,  for  a  play  now  lost. 
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another  remarkable  point  of  analogy  between  the  English  and 
the  Spanish  drama  that  the  dramatists  of  both  the  rival  nations 
took  it  upon  themselves  on  many  occasions  to  champion 
their  ideals  and  their  countries  on  the  stage  of  real  life. 
Examples  of  this  kind  appear  to  be  even  more  common  in 
Spain ;  but  Ben  Jonson,  Barnes,  Tourneur,  and  probably 
Chapman  fought  for  a  time  with  the  English  forces  who  assisted 
the  cause  of  liberty  in  the  Netherlands.  The  noble  passage 
expressing  warlike  enthusiasm  in  Tourneur's  Atheist's  Tragedy 
must  have  been  inspired  by  some  recollections. 

Besides  the  poets  who  appear  in  the  dramatic  world  only  to 
be  lost  again  immediately,  there  are  others  whose  activity  con- 
tinued through  several  decades  until  they  became  old  men. 
Such  were,  for  instance,  Dekker  and  Heywood,  who  lingered 
on  far  into  the  reign  of  Charles  i.,  and  who  flouted  the  ever- 
changing  popular  taste  by  adhering  substantially  to  their  earlier 
manner  of  writing  throughout.  Ben  Jonson,  who  died  in  1637, 
also  returned  in  his  old  age  more  than  once  to  the  drama  as  a 
means  of  livelihood,  without  however  achieving  any  remarkable 
success.  Some  there  were  who  remained  faithful  to  the  theatre 
until  their  death,  as,  for  instance,  Fletcher,  who  died  in  1625 
at  the  age  of  forty-six,  and  Middleton,  who  was  about  ten  years 
older,  and  died  in  1627.  The  latter  had  evidently  abandoned 
the  law  as  a  means  of  livelihood  in  favour  of  dramatic  author- 
ship. It  seems  very  probable  that  Shakespeare  ceased  to  wri 
for  the  stage  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  for  The  Winter's 
Tale,  Cymbeline,  and  The  Tempest,  the  plays  which  we  ma 
assume  to  have  brought  his  dramatic  activity  to  an  end,  were 
all  acted  in  1610  or  1611,  about  six  years  before  his  death. 
The  curious  charm  of  the  autumnal  mood  in  these  plays  has 
long  been  observed  by  students.  All  three  give  one  the  im- 
pression that  the  poet  had  reached  the  term  of  his  intellectu 
development,  although  he  was  only  forty-eight  years  old — ; 
age  at  which  other  great  poets  were  at  the  height  of  their  vigour 
and  maturity.  It  was  at  that  age  that  Sophocles  produced  his 
Antigone,  Cervantes  the  first  part  of  Don  Quixote,  Moliere  his 
Avare  and  Georges  Dandin,  Goethe  his  Hermann  and  Dorothea, 
Tolstoi  his  Anna  Karenina.  In  Shakespeare's  case  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  tremendous  mental  strain  of  the  period  during 
which  he  composed  the  great  tragedies  produced  a  correspond- 
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ing  exhaustion,  while  the  poet  was  still  comparatively  young. 
Rowe,  his  first  biographer  (1709),  tells  us  that  the  last  years  of 
his  life  were  spent  in  his  native  town,  '  as  all  men  of  good  sense 
will  wish  their's  may  be,  hi  ease,  retirement,  and  the  conversa- 
tion of  his  friends.' 

j^-It  must  be  confessed  that,  in  general,  we  know  very  little 
about  the  lives  and  habits  of  the  dramatists  of  this  time.  The 
too  oft-repeated  stories  of  drinking  bouts  and  contests  of  wit  in 
London  taverns,  of  the  amorous  adventures  of  Shakespeare  and 
the  actor  Burbage  with  some  citizen's  wife,  of  the  quarrels  be- 
tween Ben  Jonson,  always  hot-headed,  and  his  fellow-writers, 
need  not  again  be  repeated  here.  As  far  as  their  relations  with 
other  strata  of  society  are  concerned,  it  would  seem  that  Mar- 
lowe was  in  communication  with  the  select  circle  of  freethinkers 
who  crowded  round  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ;  and  the  learned  Ben 
Jonson  obviously  occupied  an  honoured  place  among  students 
of  language  and  archaeology  such  as  Selden  and  Camden,  the 
latter  of  whom  had  been  his  teacher  at  Westminster  School. 
Their  relation  with  the  London  townsfolk — or  at  any  rate  the 
male  portion — was,  clearly,  a  very  cool  one.  It  would  be  pleasant 
to  know  something  of  the  acquaintance  between  the  dramatists 
and  the  great  theatre-loving  noblemen,  such  as  Southampton, 
Rutland,  and  Pembroke.  Was  it  a  case  of  something  more 
than  mere  haughty  patronage  ?  May  we,  for  instance,  gather 
from  the  heartfelt  tone  of  Shakespeare's  second  dedication  to 
Southampton,  contrasting  as  it  does  with  the  submissive  note 
of  the  first,  that  the  young  courtier  had  begun  to  suspect  what 
a  marvellous  product  of  humanity  was  before  him  in  the  person 
of  this  actor  ?  Finally,  was  the  handsome  and  faithless  friend 
whom  Shakespeare  sings  of  hi  the  Sonnets  a  member  of  the 
highest  aristocracy,  as  most  commentators  hold  ?  It  seems  in 
any  case  certain  that  Shakespeare,  who  throughout  his  work 
displays  such  an  aristocratical  temper,  was  never  slighted  and 
insulted  by  his  high-born  fellow-countrymen  as  Moliere,  for 
instance,  was  flouted  by  the  fine  gentlemen  of  France. 

We  find,  moreover,  that  the  habits  of  the  Bohemian  Londoner 
were  being  affected  by  an  ever-growing  tendency  which  was 
characteristic  of  all  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  Europe 
at  this  time.  The  leaning  towards  aristocratic  manners,  which 
was  given  particular  encouragement  by  the  Spanish  influence, 
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began  to  show  itself  in  literary  and  artistic  circles  as  well  as 
elsewhere.  Painters  were  anxious  to  slip  out  of  their  humble 
position  as  members  of  a  guild  in  order  to  rank  as  cavaliers ; 
and  authors  harboured  similar  ambitions.  No  symptoms  of  this 
had  shown  themselves  in  the  case  of  Greene,  Marlowe,  and  Nash ; 
Ben  Jonson's  more  strongly  developed  ambitions  still  retain  a 
purely  humanistic  quality ;  but  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have 
quite  the  character  of  cavalier  poets,  although  they  evidently 
shared  the  Bohemian  life  of  other  playwrights.  This  peculi- 
arity shows  itself  even  more  plainly  in  the  later  dramatists  of 
the  Stuart  period,  such  as  Shirley  and  Suckling ;  it  is,  of  course, 
connected  with  the  attitude  of  the  poet  towards  contemporary 
politics,  to  which  allusion  must  be  made  again  later.  If  Shake- 
speare shows  signs  of  harbouring  the  same  ambitions  in  this  direc- 
tion as  did  his  younger  contemporaries,  Rubens  and  Velazquez 
— or,  to  take  a  more  humble  example,  Opitz  in  Germany— 
this  is  doubly  intelligible  in  a  member  of  the  much-slighted 
theatrical  profession.  It  was  evidently  owing  to  Shakespeare's 
exertions  that  his  father  John  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  an 
esquire  in  1599,  and  given  a  grant  of  arms  in  recognition  of 
the  services  of  his  ancestors  under  Henry  vn.  Two  other 
members  of  Shakespeare's  company,  Augustine  Phillips  and 
Thomas  Pope,  both  assumed  similar  rank  at  about  the  same 
time.  They  declared  themselves  to  be  related  to  certain  families 
of  rank,  and  managed,  by  means  of  bribes,  to  convert  the  officials 
of  the  Heralds'  Office  to  their  way  of  thinking.  The  admission 
of  Shakespeare's  claim  to  gentle  birth  seems  to  have  been  pur- 
chased by  means  of  a  similar  artifice.1  The  attainment  of 
this  new  dignity  was  probably  the  cause  of  the  purchases  of 
land  made  by  Shakespeare  at  this  time,  whereby  he  greatly 
strengthened  his  social  position.  When  we  look  at  his  effigy 
in  the  choir  of  the  parish  church  at  Stratford,  we  seem  to  read 
on  the  face  his  satisfaction  at  having  earned  a  resting-place  in 

1  Cf.  the  MS.  documents  treated  of  by  Sidney  Lee  in  The  Nineteenth  Century 
and  After,  May  1906,  p.  773  seq.  One  of  these  documents  is  a  treatise  by  the 
Herald  William  Smith  on  the  deceptions  practised  by  the  actors  Pope  and 
Phillips ;  the  other  contains  a  complaint  made  by  the  Herald  Ralph  Brooke, 
and  is  directed  against  his  colleagues  at  the  Heralds'  College.  It  contains  the 
statement  that  '  men  of  low  birth  and  undignified  employment '  have  been 
permitted  to  acquire  the  right  to  armorial  bearings  by  bribery.  Prefixed  to  this 
document  there  is  a  list  of  twenty-three  persons  who  are  alleged  to  have  gained 
their  arms  by  means  of  false  representations.  Shakespeare's  name  figures 
among  them. 
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such  a  privileged  spot  among  county  magnates  like  stout  Mr. 
Combe,  who  lies  stretched  at  the  poet's  side,  and  whose  stone 
paunch  describes  a  semicircle  close  to  his  bust. 

Side  by  side  with  the  poets  who  earned  their  living  by  com- 
posing dramas,  we  may  observe  a  few  members  of  the  higher 
aristocracy  engaged  in  the  task  of  writing  plays  for  the  popular 
stage,  just  as  they  tried  their  hand  at  other  forms  of  poetry, 
for  the  pure  love  of  writing.  But  the  number  of  these  high- 
born authors  is  very  small,  and  their  appearance  is  but  evanes- 
cent. Edward,  Earl  of  Oxford,  known  chiefly  as  a  lyric  poet, 
is  mentioned  in  Puttenham's  Art  of  English  Poesie  as  having 
earned,  together  with  Edwards  the  choirmaster,  the  highest 
commendation  '  for  comedy  and  enterlude.'  Meres  also  praises 
him,  in  1598,  as  being  one  of  the  *  best  poets  for  comedy.'  It 
is  probable  that  the  players  who  had  named  their  company 
after  this  nobleman,  publicly  acted  the  plays  written  by  their 
patron.  William,  Earl  of  Derby,  is  expressly  stated  in  1599  to 
have  written  plays  for  the  '  common  players.' I  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tragedy  of  Antonie  by  the  Countess  of  Pembroke, 
from  the  French  of  Garnier,  and  printed  in  1592,  or  the  two 
tragedies  from  oriental  history  by  Lord  Brooke  (Sir  Fulke 
Greville,  d.  1628),  were  plays  for  reading  only  done  in  the 
classical  style,  and  certainly  not  intended  for  the  public  stage. 
A  few  members  of  the  Inns  of  Court  seem  also  to  have  written 
for  the  theatre  as  a  pastime.  Beaumont  belonged  to  a  gentle 
and  wealthy  family,  and  Ford  expressly  describes  his  plays, 
The  Lover's  Melancholy  and  The  Lady's  Trial,  as  the  work  of 
his  leisure  hours,  at  the  same  time  complaining  of  those  persons 
who  turn  the  writing  of  poetry  into  a  trade.2 

Our  knowledge  of  the  commercial  side  of  play- writing  is 
almost  entirely  derived  from  a  single  source,  but  that  happily 
flows  in  an  abundant  stream :  I  mean  the  Diary  of  Philip 
Henslowe,  the  theatrical  manager.3  According  to  this,  the  income 

1  For  the  testimony  of  Puttenham  and  Meres,  see  Gregory  Smith,  ii.  65,  320. 
For  information  on  the  Earl  of  Derby,  see  the  letter  by  George  Fenner,  to 
which  attention  was  first  drawn  by  Greenstreet  in  the  State  Papers,  Domestic 
Series,  1598-1601,  p.  227. 

J  Cf .  the  prologue  to  The  Lover's  Melancholy  : 

'  It  is  art's  scorn,  that  some  of  late  have  made 
The  noble  art  of  poetry  a  trade.' 

For  Beaumont's  financial  position,  see  Dyce's  edition,  i.,  xxvili. 
8  For  further  information  on  him,  see  below,  Book  vni. 
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of  a  dramatist  was  not  at  all  to  be  despised,  when  one  takes 
into  consideration  his  swift  rate  of  production  as  well  as  the 
greater  purchasing  power  of  money  at  that  date.  £6  appears 
to  have  been  the  usual  price  for  a  MS.  play  about  the  year  1600. 
Drayton  received  that  sum  in  1598  for  his  William  Longbeard, 
and  Hey  wood  in  1602  for  his  masterpiece,  A  Woman  killed  with 
Kindness.  The  largest  sums  mentioned  in  the  Diary  are  one  of  £  1 1 
for  a  tragedy  of  crime  entitled  Page  of  Plymouth,  by  Ben  Jonson 
and  Dekker  (1599),  and  £10  for  Dekker's  comedy  A  Medicine 
for  a  Curst  Wife.  Both  of  these  dramas  are  now  lost.  During 
the  next  period,  in  which  the  entries  in  the  Diary  fail,  prices 
seem  to  have  risen,  for  Dekker  received  £20  in  1613  for  a  Tragedy 
of  Machiavelli  and  the  Devil.  Besides  this,  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  custom  for  the  poet  to  receive  the  net  profits  of  takings 
at  the  second  performance.  We  hear  in  the  same  year,  1613, 
that  Daborne  demands1 '  £12  and  the  overplus  of  the  second  day ' 
for  a  piece  entitled  The  Bellman  of  London,  and  in  the  Diary 
there  are  several  entries  of  payments  of  10s.  over  and  above  the 
price  fixed  upon.2  But  the  money  received  by  the  poets  had 
in  most  cases  been  already  spent.  Henslowe  is  constantly 
advancing  sums  varying  from  ten  to  thirty  shillings  for  pieces 
which  have  not  yet  been  deli vered.  It  sometimes  happened  that 
the  usurious  old  rogue  made  the  granting  of  such  an  advance  con- 
ditional on  the  poet  giving  him  the  sole  option  of  all  his  future 
plays.3  Samuel  Rowley  sends  him  the  beginning  of  a  piece 
on  the  conquest  of  India.  Henslowe  is  to  advance  him  forty 
shillings  in  respect  of  the  completed  play,  but  may  retain  the 
beginning  as  a  pledge.  Daborne,  who  is  constantly  in  money 
difficulties,  replies  to  a  demand  from  Henslowe  that  although 
he  had  certainly  promised  the  last  scene  of  a  play  for  a  fixed 
date,  he  is  nevertheless  unable  to  send  more  than  the  rough 
copy  :  Henslowe's  servant  will,  however,  bear  witness  that  the 
author  is  already  at  work  on  the  fair  copy.  Chettle  was  one 

1  Contemporary  allusions  to  this  right  to  the  takings  of  the  second  day  will 
be  found  collected  in  Collier,  iii.  424  seq.  Also  a  suggestion  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  '  overplus.' 

8  Examples  occur  in  Collier's  edition  of  the  Diary,  p.  xxvi.  seq. 

8  Cf.  the  engagement  entered  into  by  Porter  on  Feb.  28,  1599,  and  by 
Chettle  on  March  25,  1602  ;  also  Rowley's  letter  of  April  4,  1601.  Henslowe, 
indeed,  vindicates  himself  against  the  charge  of  unfair  dealing  with  the  words, 
'  When  I  lent  I  was  a  friend,  and  when  I  asked  I  was  a  foe  '  (Diary,  ed.  Greg, 
ii.  144). 
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of  those  who  most  frequently  asked  Henslowe  for  loans.  On 
January  17,  1599,  Henslowe  mentions  a  sum  of  thirty  shillings 
needed  to  release  Chettle  from  the  debtors'  prison  ;  in  March 
he  lends  Haughton  ten  shillings  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  his 
diary  is  full  of  similar  proofs  of  the  chronic  shortage  of  money 
among  playwrights.  There  is  one  petition  for  a  loan  addressed 
to  Henslowe  by  Meld,  Daborne  and  Massinger,  when  in  the 
direst  straits  for  money,  which  makes  very  sad  reading.  Shake- 
speare owed  his  comfortable  financial  position  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  an  interest  in  the  receipts  of  the  company  of  actors  to 
which  he  belonged. 

The  necessity  for  rapid  production  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
the  moment  gave  great  encouragement  to  the  practice  of  joint- 
authorship.  It  became  more  and  more  usual  for  two  or  more 
poets  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  play.  This  method 
of  work  was  not  at  all  unknown  before  the  Shakespearean  period 
in  England,  although  the  only  example  which  has  survived  from 
ancient  literature  is  the  collaboration  of  Eupolis  and  Aristo- 
phanes in  the  Knights,  which  ended  in  a  quarrel  between  them* 
The  tragedies  in  classical  style  acted  at  the  fetes  of  the  London 
Inns  of  Court — e.g.  Gorboduc,  the  first  tragedy  in  the  English 
language  (1561),  Tancred  and  Gismunda,  and  The  Misfortunes 
of  Arthur  (1588) — were  each  the  work  of  more  than  one  author. 
The  first  example  of  such  a  play  on  the  romantic  popular  stage 
is  the  story  of  the  prophet  Jonah  dramatised*  under  the  title 
A  Looking-glass  for  London  and  England,  by  Lodge  and  Greene, 
the  latter  of  whom  died  in  1592.1  It  was  a  common  practice 
among  Henslowe's  literary  hacks  to  divide  up  the  work  to  be 
done.  Collaboration  among  three  persons  was  not  at  all  un- 
known. The  Two  Harpies  (1602)  was  the  work  of  five  poets, 
Drayton,  Middleton,  Dekker,  Webster,  and  Munday. 

It  was  all  the  more  easy  to  divide  labour  in  this  way,  since, 
as  we  shall  find,  the  public  was  accustomed  to  seeing  two  or 
more  intrigues,  with  but  the  slightest  connection  between  them, 
worked  out  together  on  the  stage.  Highly  talented  dramatists 
such  as  Tourneur,  Ford,  and  Webster,  who  mainly  aimed  at 
the  depiction  of  shattering  blows  of  Fortune,  gruesome  crimes 
and  consuming  passion,  and  were,  it  may  be  surmised,  some- 

1  See  below,  Book  ix.,  for  the  point  of  dispute  raised  by  Marlowe  and 
Nash's  Dido. 
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what  wanting  in  gaiety  and  light  humour,  were  thus  enabled 
to  leave  it  to  their  collaborators  to  introduce  the  indispensable 
comic  element  in  a  by-plot.  In  A  Cure  for  a  Cuckold  it  is 
evident  that  of  the  two  parallel  actions  the  pathetic  is  by 
Webster,  and  the  burlesque  by  William  Rowley ;  and  in  The 
Dumb  Knight  (pri.  1608)  obviously  Markham  wrote  the 
romantic  part,  Machin  the  comic.1  The  respective  shares 
of  Webster  and  Dekker  in  the  comedy  Westward  Ho!  (pri.  1607) 
are  not  so  easy  to  apportion,  though  the  story  of  Mistress 
Justinian,  tempted  by  poverty  to  betray  her  husband  for  a 
rich  old  gentleman,  which  runs  side  by  side  with  the  comic 
motif)  certainly  bears  throughout  the  marks  of  Webster's  pathetic 
manner.  There  is  one  scene  in  which  the  procuress  Mistress 
Birdlime  seeks  to  vanquish  the  scruples  of  the  poor  woman  with 
great  glibness  of  tongue  and  much  comic  realism,  while  the  latter 
defends  herself  against  her  insidious  arguments  in  resounding 
iambics  :  and  this  part  might  very  well  have  been  composed  by 
both  poets  at  a  sitting — Dekker  furnishing  the  comic  elements, 
while  Webster  supplied  the  tragedy.  On  another  occasion 
Dekker  contented  himself  with  introducing  a  few  comic  touches 
into  the  tragic  work  of  a  fellow-dramatist.  The  Virgin  Martyr, 
which  was  printed  in  1622,  and  contains  an  account  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  St.  Dorothea,  is  described  on  the  title-page  as  being  the 
joint  work  of  Massinger  and  Dekker.  Dekker 's  contribution 
seems,  however,  to  consist  solely  of  a  few  burlesque  scenes  be- 
tween the  rascally  servants  of  the  saintly  maiden,  which  he  has 
inserted  here  and  there  in  the  action.  The  best  example  of 
organic  collaboration  between  two  poets,  of  whom  one  inclined 
more  towards  the  pathetic,  and  the  other  towards  the  lively,  is 
afforded  by  The  Fatal  Dowry  by  Massinger  and  Field.  In  this 
tragedy  a  fearful  retribution,  described  in  pathetic  scenes  by 
one  poet,  follows  upon  the  light  and  frivolous  conduct  so  vividly 
depicted  by  the  other.  Between  1597  and  1603  we  are  con- 
stantly hearing  of  Munday  as  collaborating  with  some  other 
poet  in  a  dramatic  work,  and  we  further  learn  that  his  talent 
in  devising  plots  was  particularly  prized  by  his  contemporaries.2 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  in  a  joint  work  the  design  was 
left  to  him  and  the  execution  to  the  other  dramatist.  But 
the  majority  of  plays  of  this  kind  certainly  cannot  be  said  to 
reveal  an  artistic  and  harmonious  collaboration  after  the  manner 
4  Cf.  Adams  (Modern  Philology,  x.  413).  ?  See  below,  Book  v. 
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of  Augier  and  Sandeau,  or  Meilhac  and  Halevy.  The  work 
it  would  seem  was  sometimes  divided  in  a  purely  arbitrary  and 
mechanical  way,  each  author  undertaking  one  or  more  acts, 
which  were  strung  together  in  order  when  complete.1 

It  is  in  most  cases  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the 
contributions  of  the  different  authors  of  the  plays  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  although  much  trouble  and  ingenuity  have 
been  expended  on  the  task.  Most  of  these  authors  had  a  large 
range  of  artistic  methods  at  their  command,  and  it  is  therefore 
impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  what  were  the  marks 
of  their  style  and  manner.  Nor  can  the  irregularities  and  con- 
tradictions in  the  character-drawing  and  in  the  construction  of 
the  plot  help  us  to  determine  the  share  of  each  playwright,  for 
when  plays  were  written  so  quickly  such  discrepancies  often 
occurred  even  in  those  which  were  the  unaided  work  of  one 
author.  Moreover,  in  most  cases  the  corrupt  state  of  the  texts 
makes  a  determination  based  on  critical  grounds  quite  out  of 
the  question.  The  subject  is  a  puzzling  one,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  masterly  play  entitled  Eastward  Ho  !  by  Marston, 
Chapman,  and  Ben  Jonson  (1603).  In  this  play  we  may  behold 
three  poets  of  the  most  marked  individuality  working  in  partner- 
ship, in  a  manner  which  smoothes  away  the  asperities  of  their 
faults  and  brings  their  best  sides  into  prominence.2 

One  of  the  reasons  why  this  system  of  collaboration  was  never 
brought  to  such  a  degree  of  artistic  perfection  in  England  as 
it  was  later  on  in  France,  was  that  two  Elizabethan  writers 
rarely  persevered  in  their  joint  efforts  for  any  length  of  time. 
Two  combinations  which  occur  with  comparative  frequency 
are  those  of  Dekker  with  Webster  and  Middleton  with  William 
Rowley,  of  each  of  which  pair  of  collaborators  we  possess  three 
pieces.  In  the  first  case  we  see  two  entirely  different  types  of 
talent  uniting  to  form  a  complete  whole  ;  but  hi  the  case  of 
the  very  remarkable  joint  productions  of  Middleton  and  Rowley, 
it  is  evident  that  the  robustly  comic  effects  at  which  Rowley 
excelled  were  also  within  the  compass  of  Middleton' s  talent, 
though  his  real  superiority  lay  in  his  ability  to  create  tense  and 
exciting  situations.  The  most  durable,  fruitful,  and  famous 

1  At  all  events,  Daborne's  letter  to  Henslowe,  on  June  5,  1613,  seems  to  point 
to  some  such  arrangement :  he  tells  him  that  he  has  given  Cyril  Tourneur  '  an 
act  of  the  Arraignment  of  London  to  write.' 

8  Cf .  the  interesting  observations  of  Phelps  in  his  Introduction  to  Chapman 
in  the  Mermaid  Series. 
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alliance  was,  however,  that  between  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
This  lasted  from  about  1607  to  1616,  when  Beaumont  died  at 
the  age  of  thirty-two  ;  Fletcher,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
continued  to  work  for  the  theatre  until  his  death  in  1625. 
Many  anecdotes  about  the  friendly  way  in  which  the  two  poets 
lived  and  worked  together  were  current  during  the  next  genera- 
tion, and  the  question  as  to  how  far  it  was  possible  to  trace  their 
respective  contributions  by  the  intellectual  qualities  which 
differentiated  them,  was  one  which  even  at  that  time  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  wits  of  the  period.  The  prevailing  opinion 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  clear  and  reasonable  proportions 
of  the  work  are  due  to  Beaumont,  the  younger  of  the  two, 
rather  than  to  Fletcher.1  This  question  will  be  dealt  with  in 
detail  later.  The  difficulty  of  answering  it  is  increased  by  the 
fact  that  of  the  fifty  pieces  or  so  which  were  collected  into  one 
volume  after  their  death,  only  a  few  can  be  definitely  assigned 
to  the  period  during  which  the  two  poets  were  still  collaborating. 
The  publisher  who  issued  the  first  collected  edition  in  1647, 
says  expressly  that  he  originally  intended  to  print  the  plays  by 
Fletcher  alone  hi  a  separate  volume,  but  that  afterwards  he 
thought  it  better  to  leave  united  in  death  those  who  had  been 
inseparable  in  life.  Further,  the  Difficulty  of  differentiating 
between  the  work  of  the  two  is  wittily  and  charmingly  indicated 
by  Jasper  Mayne  in  his  commendatory  verses  at  the  head  of 
this  edition.2  We  are  in  any  case  led  to  think  with  A.  W.  Schlegel 
that  these  literary  associates  were  drawn  together  by  the 
natural  affinity  of  their  intellects  rather  than  because  either  of 
them  felt  any  need  for  a  complement.  Nor  were  their  contem- 
poraries slow  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  had  here  before 
them  work  achieved  by  organic  collaboration  throughout,  as 
opposed  to  the  many  contemporary  plays  which  were  pieced 

1  Cf.  for  example  the  conclusion  of  Dryden,  Ker's  ed.,  i.  80.  For  Pope's 
contrary  view  cf.  Courthope,  iii.  312.  In  Berkenhead's  commendatory  verses 
(Dyce's  ed.,  i.,  xlviii),  the  united  work  of  the  two  poets  is  compared  to  the 
harmonious  blending  in  one  song  of  a  '  keen  treble '  and  a  *  deep  base.' 

a  Dyce's  ed.,  i.,  xxxix. 

Whether  one  did  contrive,  the  other  write, 
Or  one  fram'd  the  plot,  the  other  did  indite  ; 
Whether  one  found  the  matter,  the  other  dress, 
Or  th'  one  dispos'd  what  th'  other  did  express  ; 
Where'er  your  parts  between  yourselves  lay,  we, 
In  all  things  which  you  did,  but  one  thread  see, 
So  evenly  drawn  out. 
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together  in  a  purely  mechanical  manner  from  the  independent 
contributions  of  several  authors. 

Although  English  literary  connoisseurs  seem  to  have  seen 
nothing  to  find  fault  with  in  this  habit  of  dramatic  collaboration, 
it  is  clear  that  poets  with  more  literary  pretensions  preferred  to 
stand  entirely  on  their  own  legs.  At  the  outset  of  his  theatrical 
career  Ben  Jonson  had  collaborated  with  others  in  the  usual 
hackwork  for  Henslowe,1  but  the  pieces  published  by  him  were 
his  unaided  work.  He  remarks  in  his  preface  to  Sejanus  that 
the  tragedy  had  been  acted  in  a  version  composed  by  him  in 
collaboration  with  another  writer,  but  that  on  publishing 
the  play  he  preferred  to  substitute  verses  written  by  himself 
for  the  work  of  his  collaborator,  in  spite  of  their  inferiority. 
Webster,  who  began  by  figuring  as  a  joint  author  in  Henslowe' s 
Diary,  likewise  soon  began  to  feel  the  need  for  unfettered  work 
on  his  own  lines.  Of  work  accomplished  in  partnership  by 
Shakespeare  there  is  no  indisputable  example  of  which  we  are 
aware,  although  after  his  death  the  booksellers  issued  the 
romantic  drama  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  under  the  names 
of  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher,  and  another  play,  The  Birth 
of  Merlin,  as  being  the  work  of  Shakespeare  and  William 
Rowley. 

On  the  other  hand,  Shakespeare  often  remodelled  the  works 
of  his  predecessors,  or  at  least  added  fresh  touches  to  them  ; 
and  this  method  of  giving  a  new  attraction  to  old  plays  must 
have  been  very  widespread.  Henslowe  repeatedly  mentions 
payments,  for  '  adycions '  of  this  sort.  Dekker  was  particularly 
sought  after  for  this  species  of  work,  and  on  August  18,  1602, 
he  received  forty  shillings  for  additions  to  Sir  John  Oldcastk. 
Again,  Richard  Hathway  and  his  associates,  who  were  paid  for 
the  second  part  of  The  Black  Dog  on  February  3,  1603,  received 
a  further  sum  in  three  instalments  during  the  same  month  for 
additions  to  the  piece.  That  these  additions  were  often  of 
considerable  length  is  evident  among  other  things  from  the 
fact  that  on  November  22,  1602,  Bird  and  Samuel  Rowley 
received  £4  for  additions  made  to  Marlowe's  Dr.  Faustus. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  any  of  these  additions  have 
found  their  way  into  the  first  edition  of  Dr.  Faustus,  published 
in  1604.  At  any  rate,  this  example  shows  that  the  unreliable 
1  See  Greg's  tabular  survey  of  authorship  (Henslowe'a  Diary ,  ii.  370). 
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character  of  the  texts  of  plays  handed  down  to  us  is  aggravated 
by  this  habit  of  interpolating  passages  at  a  later  date. 

Many  playwrights  felt  their  financial  dependence  on  the 
actors  only  too  keenly.  We  are  familiar  with  the  dying 
Greene's  bitter  words  to  three  comrades  '  that  spend  their 
wits  in  making  plays/  warning  them  to  beware  of  the  faithless 
fellows  who  strut  about  upon  the  stage  in  the  borrowed  splen- 
dour of  the  poet's  words.  Rowlands  addresses  poets  who  waste 
the  treasures  of  their  intellect  on  comedians  in  much  the  same 
way  i1 

Will  you  stand  spending  your  inventions  treasure 
To  teach  stage-parrots  speak  for  penny  pleasure  1 
Will  you  yourselves,  like  music-sounding  lutes 
Fretted  and  strange,  gain  them  their  silken  fruits,  etc. 

Lodge,  at  the  close  of  his  Scillaes  Metamorphosis  (pri.  1589) 
solemnly  pledges  himself  never 

[To]  tie  my  pen  to  Pennie-knaves  delight, 
But  live  with  fame,  and  so  for  fame  to  wright. 

Dekker's  complaints  over  the  miseries  of  a  dramatist's  life 
are  of  very  much  the  same  description.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  his  tract  A  KnigMs  Conjuring  (pri.  1607),  and  are  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Peele  then  lately  dead.  The  poet,  says  Peele, 
that  is  worthy  to  sit  at  Apollo's  table,  is  nevertheless  con- 
demned to  do  the  work  of  Ocnus,  twisting  a  rope  which  an  ass 
behind  him  chews  :  and  this  ass  is  '  no  other  than  the  audience 
with  hard  hands.'  2  A  Cambridge  University  play  called  The 
Return  from  Parnassus  also  contains  a  complaint  that  the  actors 
attain  to  wealth  and  become  landed  proprietors  through  the 
exertions  of  the  poets  : 

With  mouthing  words,  that  better  wits  have  framed, 
They  purchase  lands  and  now  esquires  are  made. 

In  this  play  (Act  iv.  Sc.  ii.)  appear  two  students  who  have 
been  compelled  by  poverty  to  allow  themselves  to  be  enlisted 

1  Quoted  in  Gosse's  essay  on  Rowlands  in  his  Seventeenth  Century  Studies, 
p.  84. 

*  Hall  also  says  at  the  end  of  his  third  satire  : 

Shame,  that  the  Muses  should  be  bought  and  sold 
For  every  peasant's  brass  on  each  scaffold. 
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by  the  actors  :  these  being  no  lesser  personages  than  Burbage 
and  Kemp,  the  hero  and  clown  respectively  in  Shakespeare's 
company.  The  haughtiness  of  the  actors  is  typified  hi  Kemp's 
contemptuous  references  to  the  university  writers :  '  Our 
fellow  Shakespeare  puts  them  all  down,'  he  says. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  dramatists  of  whose  career 
we  know  anything  seem  to  have  studied  at  a  university,  or 
at  least  at  a  grammar-school  in  their  youth.  Though  their 
work,  as  is  only  natural,  shows  fewer  traces  of  humanistic 
culture  than  that  of  the  tragic  poets  who  wrote  in  the  style  of 
the  classical  Renaissance,  yet  almost  without^ejcce^tiQn-  they 
show  signs  of  familiarity  with  the  ordinary  Lathi  authors 
read  at  school.  In ^mQSJLca^s7l)1bviously,  the..iavourite  poet 
of  their  youth  was  Ovid,  whose  sensuousness,  seductice  har- 
mony, and  wealth  of  epigrams  easily  impressed  themselves 
on  the  memory.  The  Heroides  and  the  Metamorphoses  were 
probably  familiar  to  them  from  their  work  at  school,  and  it  is 
natural  that  the  Amores  should  have  attracted  the  principal 
part  of  their  private  study.  With  Virgil  they  are  less  ultimate, 
yet  nearly  all  seem  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  first,  second 
and  fourth  books  of  the  Mnzid,  that  is  to  say,  the  story  of  Dido 
and  the  fall  of  Troy.  The  influence  of  Seneca's  tragedies-  was, 
as  we  shall  see,  especially  strong  during  the  first  years  of  this 
new  period,  whereas  traces  of  -a-etudy  of  Plautus,  Terence, 
and  Horace  occur  comparatively  seldom.1  At  the  turn  of  the 
century,  a  few  poets  who  had  before  posed  as  followers  of 
Juvenal  in  the  writing  of  satires,  began  to  try  their  hand  at 
the  composition  of  plays  ;  and  after  this  date  reminiscences 
of  the  Latin  satire  become  more  common.  Poets  such  as 
Ben  Jonson  and  Chapman,  who  did  not  discard  the  heavy 
armour  of  their  learning  even  in  drama,  naturally  exhibited  a  far 
wider  acquaintance  with  classical  literature.  But  the  popular 
writers  did  not,  as  a  rule,  ami  at  embellishing  their  work  in 
the  eyes  of  connoisseurs  by  flowers  of  speech  deftly  culled 
from  antiquity  in  the  manner  of  the  other  Renaissance  poets ; 

1  The  two  quotations  from  Horace  in  Shakespeare,  i.e.  l  Ira  furor  brevis  est ' 
(Timon,  i.  ii.  28),  and  '  Integer  vitae,'  etc.  (Titus  Andronicus,  rv.  ii.  20),  give 
the  impression  of  not  coming  direct  from  Horace.  In  the  case  of  the  last 
passage,  Chiron  states  that  he  remembers  having  seen  the  lines  in  his 
grammar-book. 
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such  of  these  echoes  of  the  classics  as  occur  in  their  works 
have  for  the  most  part,  we  may  conclude,  slipped  in  almost 
unconsciously. 

We  can  still  see  how  memories  of  brilliant  passages  from  the 
poets  we  have  mentioned  occurred  to  the  English  dramatists.1 
Reminiscences  of  Ovid  are,  as  has  been  observed,  the  most 
frequent.  Virgil's  principal  contribution  was  the  Hyrcanian 
tiger,  apparently  so  inevitable  in  all  Renaissance  poetry. 
In  the  work  of  Shakespeare  centuries  of  research  have  only 
revealed  a  very  small  number  of  these  parallels.  The  most 
striking  of  them  is  perhaps  the  reminiscence  of  Seneca  in 
Macbeth's  declaration  that  his  blood-stained  hand  '  would 
rather  the  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine'  than  be  washed 
clean  by  their  waters.2  Noteworthy  also  is  the  parallel 
between  a  passage  in  the  Adelphi  of  Terence  and  Polonius's 
remark,  that  an  exaggerated  caution  is  a  characteristic 
fault  of  old  age.8  Generally  speaking,  however,  Shakespeare 

1  Here  are  a  few  examples  taken  from  among  many.  Peele,  Battle  of 
Alcazar :  '  O  fortune,  constant  in  inconstancy '  =  Ovid,  Trist.,  v.  8,  18  ;  West- 
ward  Ho  !  Dyce's  ed.,  p.  233  :  '  What 's  bad  I  follow,  yet  I  see  what 's  good  '= 
Ovid,  Met.,  vii.  20  seq.  ;  Marston,  Parasitaster,  p.  62  :  'Fathers  or  friends,  a 
crown  of  love  hath  none,  but  are  allied  to  themselves  alone '= Seneca, 
Agamemnon,  259;  Webster,  Dyce's  ed.,  376:  'Just  as  a  man  holds  a  wolf  by 
the  ears  '=Terence,  Phormio,  506 ;  Jack  Drum's  Entertainment,  p.  121  :  '  Since 
who  is  fear'd,  still  fears  to  be  so  fear'd'=Laberius:  'Necesseest  multos  timeat, 
quern  multi  timent.'  The  love-letters  in  which  the  ink  seems  to  have  been 
mingled  with  tears  (cf.  the  opening  scenes  of  Munday's  John  a  Kent  and 
Marston's  What  you  Will)  go  back  to  Her.  xv.  98  ;  '  Death  hath  ten  thousand 
several  doors  for  men  to  make  their  exits,'  is  a  reminiscence  of  Seneca's 
Phoenissae,  1.  153,  as  also  other  passages  from  the  dramatists  cited  by  Dalbiac, 
s.v.  Death. 

*  Macbeth,  n.  ii.  60=Hippolytus,  715,  Hercules  furens,  1323,  cf.  Cunliffe, 
p.  66  seqq. 

9  Polonius  says  : 

By  Heaven,  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age 

To  cast  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opinions, 

As  it  is  common  to  the  younger  sort 

To  lack  discretion.  (Hamlet,  n.  i.  114). 

= Adelphi,  832  seqq. : 

Ad  omnia  alia  aetate  sapimus  reotius  ; 
Illud  malum  senectus  refert  hominibus  : 
Attentiores  ad  rem  sumus  quam  sat  est. 

It  has  escaped  my  memory  who  first  noticed  this  parallel.  Two  Gentlemen, 
n.  vii.  24,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  Met.  iii.  568.  Zielinski's  observa- 
tions in  Philologus,  Ixiv.  17  seqq.,  on  the  reminiscences  of  Ovid,  Her.  vii.,  in 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  I.  ii.,  are  very  interesting  if  not  entirely  convincing. 
Digges  expressed  his  view,  as  Dryden  did  at  a  later  date,  in  a  poem  ;  this 
poem  has  been  printed  by  Halliwell  in  Outlines,  ii.  88.  For  Dryden's  opinion 
of.  Evans  in  Anglia,  xxviii.  466. 
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might  in  truth  have  appropriated  the  words  which  Dryden 
puts  into  his  mouth  : 

And  if  I  drain'd  no  Greeke  and  Latin  store 
'Twas  that  my  own  abundance  gave  me  more. 

Yet  in  many  cases  the  playwrights  were  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  show  the  public  that  they  were  good  Latinists, 
and  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  '  poor  Latinless  authors/ 
as  Nash  phrases  it.  It  was  especially  during  the  first  stage  of 
the  development  through  which  the  new  style  passed,  before 
their  desire  to  be  thought  fine  gentlemen  had  ousted  their  pre- 
tensions to  classical  culture,  that  the  poets  strove  to  display 
their  learning  in  and  out  of  season.  This  they  chiefly  sought 
to  do  by  putting  Latin  quotations  into  the  mouths  of  their 
characters  without  stopping  to  consider  whether  they  suited 
the  individual  or  the  situation.  In  Peele's  Edward  /.,  even 
the  Lady  Mayoress  produces  a  quotation  from  Horace.1  One 
more  readily  forgives  the  appeal  of  Webster's  spirited  Vittoria 
Corombona  to  the  Ovidian  dictum,  casta  est  quam  nemo  rogavit. 
Shakespeare's  early  plays  contain  quotations  of  the  same  kind, 
doubtless  intended  to  show  that  the  actor  could  make  as  good 
use  of  his  scraps  of  Latinity  as  any  of  the '  university  wits.'  The 
quotation  from  Ovid  which  the  murdered  Rutland  utters  with 
his  dying  breath  is  one  of  the  crudest  instances  of  this 
mannerism,  which  was  particularly  rife  in  tragedies  based  on 
murder  and  vengeance.2 

But  even  though  we  may  assume  that  the  majority  of  the 
dramatists  knew  a  little  Latin,  it  should  be  observed  that  the 
degree  of  their  classical  learning  varied  very  considerably.  The 
linguistic  blunders  of  which  Marlowe  is  guilty  in  his  translation 
of  the  Amores  of  Ovid  are,  for  instance,  very  remarkable.  Nor 
are  the  false  quantities  observable  in  the  pronunciation  of 
proper  names  any  less  surprising.  It  is  not  only  in  Shakespeare 
that  we  find  instances  such  as  in  Posthumus,  Hyperion,  An- 
dronicus  ;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  often  similarly  guilty 
in  spite  of  their  university  training.  Other  authors  also  show 

1  Quo  semel  est  imbuta  recens,  servabit  odorem 

Testa  diu. — Ep.  i.  2,  69 ;  cf.  Dyce's  ed.  of  Peele,  p.  400. 

*  Cf.  for  instance  Marston's  Antonio  and  Mellida,  and  Chettle's  Hoffman. 
An  index  of  Latin  words  and  phrases  in  Shakespeare  is  given  in  Schmidt's 
Shakespeare-Lexikon,  ii.  1425. 
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signs  of  having  allowed  their  Latin  to  grow  rusty  during  their 
activity  for  the  London  stage.1 

The  Greek  scholarship  of  the  playwrights  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  of  much  account.  We  shall  see  that  they  were 
always  ready  to  make  use  of  the  wealth  of  interesting  material 
easily  accessible  in  the  translations  of  the  Greek  prose-writers, 
more  especially  of  Plutarch.2  Homer  they  were  able  to  read 
in  Chapman's  much  extolled  translation,  which  was  pub- 
lished between  1598  and  1611.  The  real  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that,  quite  apart  from  the  linguistic  difficulty,  the  literary 
spirit  of  the  period  was  not  susceptible  to  any  vital  influence 
emanating  from  Greek  poetry.  In  particular,  the  power  of 
the  Greek  tragedians  was  practically  unfelt  during  the  Shake- 
spearean period.  It  is  true  that  various  persons  have  sought 
to  find  echoes  of  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides  in  the  works 
of  Shakespeare,  and  to  draw  from  that  the  conclusion  that  h 
had  read  these  tragic  poets  hi  the  translations  then  accessible. 
But  among  all  the  passages  cited  there  is  not  one  which 
offers  any  really  striking  resemblance,  and  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  absence  of  such  a  parallel  can  be  made  up 
for  by  the  multiplication  of  vague  resemblances  which,  taken 
singly,  prove  nothing.  Even  in  the  passage  first  noticed  by 
Warburton  the  resemblance,  which  is  certainly  more  marked 
there  than  elsewhere,  may  be  due  to  a  mere  coincidence.  The 
parallel  is  between  the  words  in  which  Polyneikes,  in  Euripides, 
and  Henry  Percy,4  in  Shakespeare,  express  their  ambition  for 

1  Cf.  for  instance  the  extraordinary  Roman  name  '  Cajus  Lucius,'  in 
Cynibeline.  Several  forms  of  the  word  '  Delphos  '  are  given  by  Hense,  Shake- 
speare, p.  32.  I  shall  not  here  enumerate  errors  in  matters  of  fact,  such  as 
Shakespeare's  use  of  Memphis  as  a  personal  name  (1  Henry  VI.,  n.  vi.  22),  or 
Heywood's  implication  that  the  Olympic  games  took  place  '  on  Olympus 
mount  '  (Silver  Age,  ed.  Pearson,  p.  127).  On  the  subject  of  anachronisms  and 
geographical  blunders  see  Book  iv. 

*  For  a  list  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  then  accessible  in  translations, 
see  Camb.  Hist,  of  Eng.  Lit.,  vol.  iv.,  Bibliography  to  chap,  i.,  and  Miss  H.  R. 
Palmer's  List  of  English  Editions  and  Translations  of  Greek  and  Latin  Classics 
printed  before  1641  (Bibliographical  Society,  1911). 

8  Cf  .  Lowell  in  Lee,  Shakespeare,  p.  13,  and  especially  Collins,  Studies,  p.  43  seqq. 

*  Phoen.  504  seqq.  : 

Affrpcov  &i>  ZXOoifj,'  T)\lov  T'  ^s  dproAds 
/ecu  7775  ZvepBe,  dvvarbs  &v  5/>a<rcu  rd5e 
TTJV  Qc&v  iicylvT'riv  &<rr'  %x€lt' 


1  Henry  IV.,i.  iii.  201  seqq.  : 

By  heaven,  methinks  it  were  an  easy  leap 

To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-faced  moon, 
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supreme  power.  In  only  two  dramas  of  this  period  have  I 
lighted  on  unmistakable  echoes  of  Greek  tragedies.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  Misfortunes  of  Arthur  (1508),  a  play  in  the  classical 
style  performed  before  Elizabeth  by  the  gentlemen  of  Gray's 
Inn,  and  containing  a  phrase  borrowed  from  Euripides  to 
express  ambition.1  The  second  is  an  anonymous  tragedy  on 
Bichard  in.,  in  which  the  king's  dying  words  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Ajax  in  Sophocles.2  Indeed  in  those  days  the  Ajax  was 
by  far  the  best-known  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  an  advantage 
which,  like  the  Andria  of  Terence  and  the  Plutus  of  Aristo- 
phanes, it  owed  to  the  fact  of  standing  first  in  the  MS.  copies 
of  its  author's  works.  It  is  also  possible  that  Shakespeare  was 
familiar  with  this  tragedy  ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  evident  from 
an  allusion  in  Titus  Andronicus  that  he  knew  the  story  of  the 
hero's  burial  in  the  form  in  which  it  occurs  in  Sophocles  ;  and 
I  do  not  know  from  what  secondary  source  he  could  have 
derived  this  knowledge.3  Nor  does  it  seem  possible  to  discover 
by  what  steps  another  Sophoclean  quotation  reached  English  : 
that,  namely,  which  is  put,  rather  ostentatiously,  into  the 
mouth  of  King  Edgar  in  the  comedy  A  Knack  to  know  a  Knave  f 
the  author  of  which  apparently  gloried  hi  quotations. 

Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 
Where  fathom-line  could  never  touch  the  ground, 
And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks  ; 
So  he  that  doth  redeem  her  thence  might  wear 
Without  corrival  all  her  dignities. 
1  Hazlitt-Dodsley,  iv.  276  seq. : 

And  since  a  wrong  must  be,  then  it  excels 
When  'tis  to  gain  a  crown. 
—Phoen.  524  seqq. : 

etirep  yap  aSiKetv  XPJ>  rvpavvlbos  Trtpi 
Kd\\iffTov  &8iK€iv,  r1  &\\a  5'  eiHre/Setv  xpe&v. 

The  lines  are  also  to  be  found,  in  a  Latin  form,  in  Cicero,  De  Officiis,  iii.  21. 
1  These  are  my  last,  what  more  I  have  to  say, 

I  '11  make  report  among  the  damned  souls. 
=Ajax,  864  seq, : 

TOvd'   V/J-iv  AifttJ  TOtfTTOS  tiffTO.TOt>  0pO€l 

TO,  5'  AXX'  tv  "AtSou  rots  /cdrw  /xu^<ro/wai. 

8  Titus  Andronicus,  I.  i.  379  seq.  In  one  passage  of  Chapman's  Revenge  of 
Bussy  d'Ambois  there  seems  to  be  a  faint  echo  of  the  words  of  Kreon  in 
Antigone,  115  seqq.  In  Shepherd's  ed.,  p.  124,  there  is  a  reference  to  this  last 
passage  in  a  note  ;  but  I  cannot  say  whether  this  note  occurs  in  the  old 
editions.  The  Greek  quotations  in  the  anonymous  play  Timon  will  be 
referred  to  later. 

*  Hazlitt-Dodsley,  vi.  522.  The  immediate  source  is  presumably  Greene's 
Card  of  Fancy  (Works,  ed.  Grosart,  iv.  14).  The  Knack  contains  at  least  two 
other  verbal  citations  from  the  same  pamphlet. 
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In  addition  to  Latin,  most  dramatists  probably  knew 
little  French  and  Italian.  The  latter  language  was  at  thai 
time  very  fashionable,  and  it  was  easily  learnt  in  London, 
especially  by  one  who  already  knew  some  Latin.  There  were> 
moreover,  several  collections  of  Italian  proverbs  and  idioms 
which  were  easily  accessible,  and  which  enabled  a  man  to  adorn 
his  writing  with  foreign  tags  without  possessing  any  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  language.  The  playwrights  who  were 
Marlowe's  contemporaries  were  as  fond  of  introducing  Italian 
phrases  as  Latin  ones  into  their  English  text,  and  were  equally 
tasteless  in  their  methods  of  doing  so  ;  even  at  that  early 
period  the  '  terms  italianate '  of  the  more  bombastic  tragedies 
were  a  subject  for  the  ridicule  of  Hall  the  satirist.1 

Their  humanistic  education  must  of  course  have  rendered  it 
obvious  to  these  men  that  the  artistic  style  requisite  for  im- 
pressing their  London  audiences  differed  widely  from  that  of  the 
classic  models  held  up  for  their  imitation  at  school  and  at  the 
university.  And  when  they  put  their  heads  together  and  hastily 
scribbled  a  few  pages  of  some  drama  in  order  to  draw  a  fresh  in- 
stalment of  ten  or  twenty  shillings  from  old  Henslowe,  the  poets 
must  have  been  well  aware  that  this  proceeding  hardly  accorded 
with  the  injunctions  in  Horace's  Ars  Poetica  which  bid  the  artist 
polish  and  repolish  his  work,  or  with  the  views  on  the  glory  and 
dignity  of  a  priest  of  the  Muses  so  familiar  to  them  from  the 
poets  of  antiquity  and  from  neo-classical  declamations.  It  is 
true  that  when  we  subject  ourselves  to  the  full  influence  of  this 
unique  form  of  literature,  we  frequently  feel  that  the  poets  have 
put  forth  all  their  strength  to  wrestle  with  their  material,  that 
they  have  carefully  weighed  its  dramatic  effect,  that  they  tasted 
the  full  beatitude  of  poetic  creation,  and  that  their  hearts  must 

1  He  says  in  the  third  satire  : 

There  if  he  can  with  terms  italianate, 
Big  sounding  sentences  and  words  of  state, 
Fair  patch  me  up  his  poor  iambic  verse, 
He  ravishes  the  gazing  scaff  olders. 

For  the  spread  of  the  Italian  language  in  England  at  that  time,  cf.  Einstein, 
p.  97  seqq.  Drummond  says  of  Ben  Jonson  that  he  understood  neither 
French  nor  Italian.  Ben  Jonson  himself  admits  that  he  knew  no  French 
in  his  poem  to  Sylvester.  For  scraps  of  foreign  languages  in  the  dramas, 
cf.  below,  Book  vn. ;  cf.  also  Sidney  Lee,  The  French  Renaissance  in  England 
(1910). 
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have  beaten  more  quickly  when  they  carried  away  with  them 
the  many-headed  monster  called  the  crowd.1  But  the  poets 
were  really  classicists  by  education,  and,  as  such,  were  not  pre- 
pared to  allow  the  popular  form  of  dramatic  art  the  right  to 
exist  as  a  separate  species  of  literature,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  condescended  to  make  use  of  it. 

A  remarkable  divergence  may  here  be  noticed  between  the 
romantic  drama  of  Spain  and  England.  In  Spam  not  only  the 
poets  but  the  professors  of  poetics  and  of  rhetoric  at  the  uni- 
versities regarded  the  new  form  of  dramatic  art  as  of  equal 
rights  with  the  classical  drama,  and  in  many  respects  even  the 
higher  of  the  two.  They  showed  that  the  tyranny  of  thejrules  of 
the  latter  precluded  the  achievement  of  certain  dramatic  effects : 
they  blamed  the  Italians  fqr_havin&  submitted  to  this  tyranny, 
and  defended  their  great  dramatist  Lope  de  Vega  from  himself 
when  from  time  to  tune  he  was  gripped  by  critical  scruples  of  a 
classicist  order.2  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  dramatists 
of  the  great  period  never  expressed  themselves  at  length  about 
questions  relating  to  dramatic  art.  We  have  to  gather  their 
views  merely  from  occasional  accidental  intimations,  and,  more 
especially,  from  their  actual  practice. 

Of  the  beliefs  current  among  the  playwrights  the  prevailing 
one  seems  to  have  been  that  plays  should  only  be  written  with 
a  view  to  arousing  the  interest  of  the  spectators  at  a  performance, 
and  that  how  these  plays  read  was  a  matter  of  no  account.  Even 
the  theorist  Webbe,  whose  Discourse  of  English  Poetry  appeared 
hi  1586,  immediately  before  the  new  prosperity  of  the  popular 
stage  began,  followed  Georgius  Fabricius  in  distinguishing 
between  the  comic  and  tragic  dramatists  who  wish  to  exert  their 
influence  from  the  stage,  and  the  poets  who  destine  their  works 
for  the  shelves  of  libraries,  and  who  consequently  take  care  to 

1  For  a  graphic  description  of  the  playwright  who  draws  the  hearers  into  his 
magic  circle  so  that  they  '  applaud  what  their  charm'd  soul  scarce  under- 
stands,' see  the  prologue  to  Dekker's// ^  be  not  good,  the  Devil  is  in  it  (pri.  1612). 

a  Further  allusion  will  be  made  to  this  point  later  on.  For  the  moment  I 
shall  only  refer  to  the  statement  of  Menendez  Pelayo  in  his  Hiatoria  de  las  ideas 
esteticas  en  Espana,vol.  ii.,  1883,  and  to  the  publications  of  Morel-Fatio  in  the 
Bulletin  hispanique,  1901  and  1902.  Lope  de  Vega  (quoted  in  Menendez  Pelayo, 
p.  446  seq. )  compares  his  dramas  to  modest  field-flowers  ('  flores  del  campo  de  su 
Vega,  que  sin  cultura  nacen '),  in  contradistinction  to  his  other  poetic  works 
which  show  some  literary  pretensions.  Much  the  same  conclusion  must  have 
been  arrived  at  by  Shakespeare,  when  in  his  youth  he  compared  his  dramatio 
with  his  epic^poems. 
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write  works  which '  may  satisfy  the  exact  judgements'  of  learned 
men.1  As  is  well  known,  Heywood  expressly  states  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  English  Traveller  that  he  is  not  ambitious  to  have 
his  plays  collected  and  read,  and  Marston  says  in  his  preface 
The  Parasitaster  that  comedies  are  '  to  be  spoken,  not  to 
read/  Such  being  the  views  of  playwrights,  it  is  not  surprisin 
that  at  the  time  of  Shakespeare's  death  nineteen  of  his  thirty- 
six  plays  (among  them  works  like  Macbeth,  Othello,  Twelfth 
Night,  As  You  Like  It,  and  the  three  Roman  plays)  should  have 
lain,  as  yet  unprinted,  hi  the  theatre  library  ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  Shakespeare  when  dying  did  not  concern  himself  in  the 
least  about  the  future  fate  of  his  works. 

This  very  unliterary  view  continued  to  prevail  even  after  1600, 
the  approximate  date  when  Ben  Jonson,  who  had  been  doing 
hackwork  for  the  theatrical  managers  in  the  traditional  way 
since  about  1597,  began  to  figure  as  a  reformer.     It  was 
object  to  raise  the  profession  of  playwright  to  a  greater  dignity 
and  to  free  poetry  from  the  rags  which  had  hitherto  degraded  her 
It  was  only  natural  that  he  should  above  all  have  held  that  th 
only  means  of  attaining  this  end  was  the  conservation  of  th 
classical  rules  handed  down  from  antiquity.     He  was,  however 
obliged  to  make  certain  concessions,  although  he  boasts 
Volpone  of  having  kept  these  rules,2  and  emphatically  announ 
in  the  prologue  to  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  that,  altho 
obliged  to  earn  his  living  by  writing  for  the  stage,  he  will  no 
demean  himself  by  pandering  to  the  prevailing  bad  taste, 
the  preface  to  his  tragedy  of  Sejanus  (1605)  he  is  obliged 
admit  that  he  has  broken  the  strict  laws  of  the  unity  of  time 
besides  having  omitted  the  obligatory  choruses.     His  excu 
is  that  '  the  old  state  and  splendour '  of  dramatic  poetry  ha 
in  these  modern  days  become  incompatible  with  *  popular 
light/  as  he  intends  to  prove  in  detail  in  his  notes  on  Horace' 

1  Gregory  Smith,  i.  300  :  '  Poets  are  either  such  as  desire  to  be  liked  of  on 
stages,  as  comedy  and  tragedy  writers,  or  such  as  would  be  registered  in 
libraries.  Those  on  stages  have  special  respect  to  the  motions  of  the  mind,  that 
they  may  stir  both  the  eyes  and  ears  of  their  beholders.  But  the  other, 
which  seek  to  please  privately  with  [scil.  within]  the  walls,  take  good 
advisement  in  their  works,  that  they  may  satisfy  the  exact  judgments  of 
learned  men  in  their  studies.'  The  passage  is  translated  from  the  De  Re 
Poetica  of  Fabricius. 

The  laws  of  time,  place,  persons  he  observeth, 
From  no  needful  rule  he  swerveth. 
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Ars  Poetical  The  concession  to  public  taste  made  in  the  pro- 
logue to  Epicoene  (1609)  is  even  more  definite.  Ben  Jonson 
here  turns  upon  those  who  like  nothing  '  that  is  popular/  and 
says  he  is  bound  to  satisfy  the  guests  rather  than  the  cook. 
He  further  quiets  his  conscience  as  a  critic  by  remarking  that 
even  among  the  ancients  plays  were  written  with  a  view  to 
pleasing  the  people.  (This  is  evidently  an  allusion  to  the 
beginning  of  Terence's  prologue  to  his  Andria.)  Finally, 
Webster,  who  liked  to  pose  as  too  good  a  poet  for  the  common 
herd,  remarks  in  his  preface  to  his  tragedy  of  Vittoria  Corom- 
bona  (1612)  that  he  feels  it  to  be  no  *  true  dramatic  poem,'  but 
that  he  has  purposely  rejected  the  rules  appertaining  to  this 
species  of  literature,  because  the  unlearned  masses  were  quite 
incapable  of  appreciating  a  dignified  tragedy  with  a  Nuntius 
and  a  sententious  Chorus. 

The  poets  then  did  not  write  with  the  possible  criticisms  of 
cultured  readers  ever  present  in  their  minds,  but  solely  with  a 
view  to  the  momentary  effect  their  work  would  have  on  the 
stage.  The  consequence  was  that  in  most  cases  they  worked 
quickly  and  carelessly  to  satisfy  the  wholesale  demands  of  the 
various  rival  companies.  We  do  not,  however,  come  across  ex- 
amples of  the  same  fabulous  prolificacy  of  production  as  is  to  be 
found  among  the  Spanish  writers.  The  highest  figure  is  reached 
by  Thomas  Heywood,  who  began  his  theatrical  career  about 
1596,  and  announces  in  the  preface  to  his  English  Traveller 
(1633)  that  he  has  written  220  plays,  alone  or  in  collaboration 
with  others.  The  bookseller  Kirkman  relates  of  him  that  he 
wrote  a  sheet  every  day  for  several  years  together,  although 
he  was  himself  performing  daily  on  the  stage,  and  that  many 
of  his  plays  were  '  composed  and  loosely  written  in  taverns.'  2 
Yet  only  twenty-three  of  all  these  pieces  have  survived,  all 
but  two  of  which  are  by  Heywood  alone.  Taking  into  account 
surviving  works  only,  we  find  Shakespeare  at  the  head  of  the 

1  These  notes  were  unfortunately  destroyed  in  the  fire  in  Jonson's  library 
which  the  poet  describes  in  his  Execration  upon  Vulcan  (Underwoods, No.  61). 
Otherwise  they  might  perhaps  have  furnished  us  with  a  statement  of  the 
dramatic  theory  current  among  English  playwrights  at  this  time.  The  entire 
absence  of  anything  of  the  kind  has  been  remarked  upon  above.  The  com- 
parison of  the  cook  and  the  guests  had  already  appeared  in  the  witty  epilogue 
to  Chapman's  All  Fools  (pri.  1605).  It  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Epigrams  of 
John  Weever  (pri.  1599),  vi.  21,  and  of  Sir  John  Harington. 

?  See  his  account  in  Greg,  List  of  Masques,  Appendix,  p.  xlvi. 

F 
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list  in  number,  as  in  everything  else.  We  possess  thirty-six  o: 
his  plays,  or  thirty-seven  counting  Pericles.  The  next  place 
would  probably  be  occupied  by  Fletcher,  if  it  were  now  possible 
to  determine  his  share  in  the  composition  of  the  fifty  or  so 
pieces  hi  the  great  collection.  The  entries  in  Henslowe's  Diary 
indicate  a  feverish  rate  of  production  among  his  dramatic  hacks, 
such  as  Chettle,  Munday,  Haughton,  etc.  Drayton  took  some 
share  hi  the  composition  of  sixteen  pieces  in  1598  alone.  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  also  worked  very  quickly :  their  comedy 
The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  was  '  begotten  and  born '  hi 
eight  days. 

About  Shakespeare's  methods  of  work  we  know  no  details.  If 
we  assume  that  he  wrote  for  the  stage  from  about  1588  to  1611, 
and  accordingly  distribute  his  thirty-six  pieces  equally  over  this 
period  of  twenty-four  years,  we  arrive  at  an  average  of  one 
piece  hi  eight  months.  According  to  this  calculation  he  cannot 
have  spent  much  less  tune  on  one  play  than  Schiller  did  during 
the  last  years  of  his  life  when  he  was  expending  his  whole  energy 
on  dramatic  work.  Yet  Schiller  considered  the  literary — be- 
sides the  theatrical — effect  of  his  work  with  far  greater  care, 
and  gave  much  tune  to  the  study  of  sources  and  social  conditions. 
And  certainly,  at  this  rate  of  production,  according  to  the  ideas 
prevalent  at  his  time,  Shakespeare  would  have  been  considered 
an  exceptionally  slow  worker.  We  are  therefore  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  allowed  long  periods  to  intervene  between  the 
writing  of  two  plays ;  and  it  is,  besides,  quite  possible  that  several 
of  his  plays  have  perished.1  The  editors  of  the  first  edition  of 
his  collected  works,  the  actors  Heminge  and  Condell,  tell  us 
wonders  in  their  preface  about  the  swiftness  and  ease  of  pro- 
duction peculiar  to  their  fellow -artist,  and  that  they  had  hardly 
ever  found  a  passage  erased  in  his  MSS.  Much  the  same  im- 
pression is  conveyed  by  Milton's  lines  at  the  head  of  the  second 
collected  edition,  which  state  that  verses  flowed  from  him 
with  consummate  ease,  '  to  the  shame  of  slow-endeavouring 
art.'  We  cannot  doubt  that  Shakespeare  wrote  in  order  to 

1  I.e.,  Love's  Labour  Won,  a  comedy  mentioned  by  Meres  in  1598,  and  which 
no  commentator  has  as  yet  been  able  to  identify  with  any  degree  of  plausibility 
with  one  of  the  surviving  plays.  We  need  give  no  credence  to  the  assertion 
made  by  Heminge  and  Condell  that  their  edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays  was 
complete,  more  especially  as  their  further  claim  to  have  always  based  their  text 
on  the  MSS.  of  the  poet  is  notoriously  unfounded. 
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achieve  a  momentary  effect  on  the  stage,  and  not  '  to  satisfy 
the  exact  judgments  of  learned  men  in  their  studies ' ;  and  it  is 
therefore  very  probable  that  he  allowed  his  dramas  to  pass  out 
of  his  hands  without  stopping  to  inquire  of  himself  whether 
artistic  pruning  and  the  careful  balancing  of  one  part  against 
another  had  been  carried  to  the  highest  possible  point.  Neither 
did  he  ask  whether  the  psychology  underlying  the  action,  and 
the  organic  cohesion  of  the  plot,  were  sufficiently  perfect  to  stand 
a  detailed  examination  of  their  several  parts  under  the  micro- 
scope of  the  critic.  From  the  remarks  of  Shakespeare's  col- 
leagues on  the  state  of  his  MSS.,  we  may  conclude  that  he 
weighed  his  plot  in  every  detail  before  he  wrote  down  the  words.1 
This  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  he  never  gave  a  thought  to 
possible  readers  ;  and  the  artistic  wisdom  which  only  comes  to 
light  on  close  and  repeated  study  of  his  plays  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  work  of  supererogation  for  which  we  must  be  duly 
thankful.  Ben  Jonson  speaks  truth  when  in  his  famous  lauda- 
tory poem  he  attributes  to  Shakespeare  deliberate  art  over  and 
above  his  natural  gifts.  But  when  he  goes  on  to  say  *  that  he 
who  casts  to  write  a  living  line,  must  sweat  .  .  .  and  strike  the 
second  heat  upon  the  Muses'  anvil,'  the  statement  holds  good 
of  his  own  verses,  but  certainly  not  of  Shakespeare's.2  Jonson 
tells  us  repeatedly  that  he  himself  has  been  blamed  for  expend- 
ing a  whole  year's  work  on  one  play,  but  in  the  prologue  to 
Volpone  he  asserts  with  triumph  that  the  play  was  penned 
'  from  his  own  hand  without  co-adjutor '  in  five  weeks. 
Webster  boasts  in  the  preface  to  Vittoria  Corombona  that  he 
is  a  slow  writer,  and  he  vouchsafes  to  his  critics  the  same 
proud  answer  as  that  with  which  Euripides  is  said  to  have 
once  silenced  some  boastful  and  prolific  scribbler. 

But  if  the  playwrights  did  not  aim  at  literary  fame,  they  were 
all  the  more  set  upon  making  the  fullest  possible  use  of  momen- 
tary effect  on  the  stage.  This  was  all  the  more  easy  to  most  of 
them,  inasmuch  as  they  were  in  constant  touch  with  the  actors 
and  the  theatre — whereby,  according  to  Lessing,  a  dramatist 

1  The  same  thing  is  related  of  Fletcher,  whose  first  editor  (1647)  tells  us  that 
he  never  crossed  anything  out,  for  '  it  seems  he  had  that  rare  felicity  to  prepare 
and  perfect  all  first  in  his  own  brain.' 

2  For  the  contradiction  between  this  statement  and  Ben  Jonson's  other 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  Shakespeare's  work,  see  below.     The  phrase  about 
the  repeated  hammering  of  the  lines  on  the  anvil  is  imitated  from  Horace, 
Ara  Poet.,  441. 
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may  learn  a  hundred  important  trifles.  They  most  certainly 
took  into  account  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  companies 
for  which  they  wrote  far  more  than  we  are  at  present  able  to 
gauge.  One  point  is  even  now  clear  from  the  texts  that  have 
survived — namely,  that  the  author  took  into  consideration  the 
physical  peculiarities  of  individual  actors.  Examples  of  this 
are  to  be  found  in  the  allusion  to  the  small  stature  of  Talbot 
in  Shakespeare's  Henry  VI.,  of  the  marshal  in  the  first  part  of 
Jeronimo,  of  Tom  Miller  in  Jack  Straw,  and  to  the  height  of 
Longaville  in  Love's  Labour  Lost.  Some  critics  even  find  in 
Hamlet's  designation  as  '  fat  and  scant  of  breath  '  an  allusion 
to  the  person  of  Burbage.  It  is  certain  that  Shakespeare  must 
have  had  particular  actors  of  his  company  in  mind  when  he 
contrasted  the  tall  Helena  with  the  short  Hermia  in  A  Mid- 
summer  Night's  Dream,  and  tall  Rosalind  with  little  Celia  in 
As  You  Like  It.1 

The  fact  that  in  spite  of  all  this  many  pieces  thus  hastily 
thrown  together  appeared  in  print,  is  no  proof  that  the  authors 
cherished  any  literary  pretensions.  The  most  conclusive  con- 
sideration is  that  of  all  the  pieces  in  the  repertory,  only  a  few 
found  their  way  to  the  printing  -press.  The  MSS.  were  sold  by 
the  authors  to  the  companies  of  actors,  who  were,  for  their  part, 
very  anxious  to  prevent  any  weakening  of  the  interest  felt  in 
their  performances  by  the  publication  of  the  plays  in  question. 
To  sell  a  piece  to  the  bookseller  which  had  previously  been 
sold  to  the  actors  was  considered  a  very  disreputable  transaction 
on  the  part  of  an  author.2  No  doubt,  in  many  instances,  MSS. 
passed  from  the  actors  to  the  bookseller  by  some  breach  of 
faith.  Frequently,  too,  we  owe  the  publication  of  a  play  to 
the  dispersion  of  a  company,  or  to  some  temporary  pecuniary 
embarrassment,  from  which  it  saved  itself  by  the  sale  of  a  MS. 
Thus  the  preface  to  Lyly's  Endymion  (1591)  informs  us  that 
the  play  had  come  into  the  hands  of  the  printer,  together  with 
others  in  their  repertory,  on  the  suppression  of  the  Children  of 
Paul's  as  a  dramatic  company  (c.  1590) ;  and  that  the  printer 

1  Contrasts  of  this  kind  between  the  stature  of  two  women  appear  to  have 
been  popular.  Gifford  (i.  266)  notices  the  resemblance  of  the  quarrel-scene  in 
Massinger's  Duke  of  Milan  (n.  i.)  between  the  tall  duchess  Marcelia  and  her 
sister-in-law  Mariana  to  that  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

*  Cf.  Heywood's  preface  to  his  Rape  of  Lucrece:  he  there  says  that  the 
actors  have  authorised  its  publication. 
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intended  to  publish  other  plays  from  the  same  source  in  the 
event  of  the  favourable  reception  of  this  one.  Again,  the 
publication  of  so  many  pieces  in  1594  must  have  some  connec- 
tion either  with  pecuniary  difficulties  or  the  disbandment  of 
some  company ;  and  the  publication  of  ten  repertory  pieces 
belonging  to  the  Queen's  Revels  company  in  1605-6  must  have 
the  same  explanation.  But  the  period  when  actors  were  most 
often  compelled  to  sell  MSS.  for  lack  of  funds  was  that  of  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Puritans — those  bitter  enemies  of  the 
theatre — in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.1  Again, 
the  printing  of  many  plays  was  due  to  the  cunning  of  publishers, 
who  procured  copies  in  some  underhand  way,  or  had  the  text 
taken  down  in  shorthand  during  the  performance.  It  was 
only  natural  that  from  the  latter  expedient  resulted  a  horrible 
mutilation  of  the  text ;  but  besides  this,  the  printing  of  the 
texts,  which  were  usually  sold  in  quarto  form  at  sixpence  each, 
was  usually  very  carelessly  carried  out.  The  wrath  of  the 
poets  at  such  doings  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Heywood 
belabours  these  unscrupulous  shorthand  writers  with  particular 
severity.  And  even  if  the  playwrights  harboured  no  literary 
ambitions,  they  occasionally  themselves  sent  their  works  to  be 
printed  merely  to  avoid  the  greater  evil  of  seeing  them  issued 
mutilated  in  some  unauthorised  edition.  Marston,  in  the 
preface  to  his  Malcontent  (1614),  Chapman  hi  the  dedication2 
of  All  Fools  (1605),  and  Heywood  in  the  preface  to  his  tragedy 
The  Eape  ofLucrece  (1608),  all  explicitly  give  this  as  their  reason 
for  publishing  their  plays.  Shakespeare  himself  was  equally 
helpless  against  the  piratical  booksellers.  Up  to  the  year  1603 
fifteen  of  his  plays  had  been  thus  printed,  partly  from  short- 
hand copies,3  and  partly,  presumably,4  from  stolen  MSS.  The 
publication  of  four  plays  by  Shakespeare  from  the  MS.  in  1600 
leads  one  to  suspect  that  the  theft  had  been  even  on  a  larger 
scale ;  however,  in  the  same  year,  the  printing  of  one  play 

1  Cf.  Maas,  p.  45 ;  Thorndike  in  the  Modern  Language  Notes,  17,  286 ;  Bang 
in  Materialien,  vol.  xiii.,  Introd. ;  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr.  (see  under  Lowin). 

2  Perhaps  a  forgery  of  Collier's ;  of.  Athenceum,  No.  4209. 

8  The  following  are  the  plays  in  question  :  Henry  VI.,  Second  Part,  1594; 
Henry  VI.,  Third  Part,  1595 ;  Romeo  and  Juliet,  1597 ;  Henry  V.,  1600 ;  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  1602 ;  Hamlet,  1603. 

4  I.e.  Titus  Andronicus,  1594 ;  Richard  II.,  1597  ;  Richard  III.,  1597  ;  Love's 
Labour  Lost,  1598  ;  Henry  IV.,  First  Part,  1598  ;  Henry  IV.,  Second  Part, 
1600;  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  1600;  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  1600; 
Merchant  of  Venice,  1600  ;  the  latter  had  already  been  registered  in  159§. 
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which  had  already  been  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register 
was  prevented  probably  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  Shake- 
spearean company.1  At  a  later  date  the  company  was  evi- 
dently able  to  take  better  precautions,  for  after  1603  King 
Lear  and  Troilus  and  Cressida  were  the  only  plays  published 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  poet,  with  the  exception  of  Pericles, 
which  Shakespeare  had  revised. 

Here  and  there  again  in  exceptional  cases  a  poet  sought 
to  combat  an  unfavourable  criticism  by  appealing  to  a  wider 
public.  This,  as  is  evident  from  the  preface,  was  Machin's 
intention  in  publishing  his  romantic  drama  The  Dumb  Knight 
(1608) ;  and  when  Fletcher  published  his  pastoral  drama  The 
Faithful  Shepherdess  (not  later  than  the  beginning  of  1610),  he 
had  commendatory  verses  written  by  his  friends  lauding  the 
high  poetic  merit  of  this  unsuccessful  play  which  the  senseless 
multitude  had  failed  to  appreciate.  Chapman  points  out  in 
characteristic  phrases  the  double  value  of  the  piece  which  he 
describes  as  'both  a  poem  and  a  play/  Barnes's  propagandist 
drama  on  Pope  Alexander  vi.,  entitled  The  Devil's  Charter 
(1607),  is  the  only  instance  of  a  play  where  the  author  has  not 
only  made  a  few  additions  to  the  text  '  for  the  more  pleasure 
and  profit  of  the  reader,'  but  has  especially  notified  the  fact  on 
the  title-page.  The  principal  of  these  additions  are  probably 
the  long-winded  conversations  between  the  Pope  and  the  Devil 
at  the  close  of  the  piece.  In  some  instances  the  printed  plays 
offered  the  reader  a  particular  attraction  in  that  they  con- 
tained portions  of  the  MS.  which  the  stage-manager  had  cut 
out  at  the  performance :  in  the  case  of  Webster's  Duchess  of 
Malfi  and  of  Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  the 
reader  was  notified  of  this  fact  on  the  title-page.  Further, 
the  publisher  of  the  first  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
collected  works  states  in  the  preface  that  one  of  the  advantages 
of  this  edition  consists  in  the  inclusion  of  certain  scenes  and 
passages  which  were  omitted  at  the  performance  with  the 
consent  of  the  author.  It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  for  great 

1  As  You  Like  It ;  cf .  Halliwell,  Outlines,  ii.  275.  A  parallel  instance  occurs 
in  Henslowe'8  Diary.  He  paid  forty  shillings  to  a  printer  on  March  18,  1600, 
to  stop  the  publication  of  Patient  Grissell,  a  play  by  Chettle  and  others.  As 
to  other  cases  of  '  staying '  an  unauthorised  impression,  cf .  Pollard,  p.  64  seqq. 
We  hear  of  no  authoritative  protection  extended  to  the  players  until  1637,  when 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  forbade  booksellers  to  publish  any  of  the  repertory  pieces 
of  the  King's  or  the  Queen's  company  without  leave.  Cf.  Variorum,  iii.  160, 
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thankfulness  that  many  copies  of  Shakespeare's  plays  contain 
these  passages  in  which  the  poet  threw  off  the  limitations  of 
time  imposed  by  the  stage  and  gave  free  flow  to  the  current 
of  his  thoughts. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  survival  of  a  play  was,  in  most 
cases,  purely  dependent  on  the  caprice  of  Fortune.  The  very 
pieces  which,  according  to  contemporary  statements,  enjoyed 
the  greatest  popularity,  failed,  hi  many  cases,  to  find  their 
way  to  the  printing-press,  and  have  vanished  without  leaving 
a  trace.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Seven  Days,  Friar  Spendelton 
and  Cutlack,  the  title-role  of  which  was  one  of  Alleyn's  most 
famous  and  successful  parts.1  After  the  Restoration,  the 
supply  of  printed  plays  dating  from  an  earlier  period  was 
considerably  increased  by  the  publication  of  MSS.  by  the 
enterprising  bookseller  Kirkman  ;  and  by  some  lucky  chance 
it  happened  that  several  unpublished  MSS.  were  preserved 
until  this  reawakening  of  interest  in  the  Elizabethan  drama.2 
It  would  seem  that,  in  several  cases,  even  publication  did  not 
save  a  piece  from  being  ultimately  lost.3 

1  For  the  popularity  of  Friar  Spendelton,  of.  Henslowe,  ed.  Collier,  p.  91 ;  but 
see  Greg's  edition,  ii.  187. 

2  E.g.  Munday's  John  a  Kent,  Middleton's  Witch,  Massinger's  Believe  as  you 
list,  Heywood's  Captives,  and  the  anonymous  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Oldenbarne- 
veld.     The  great  collection  of  MSS.  of  old  dramas  which  belonged  to  the  Herald 
John  Warburton  (d.  1759)  was  burnt  by  his  cook,  only  three  plays,  among  them 
The  Second  Maiden's  Tragedy,  being  saved.     See  the  list  of  the  destroyed  MSS. 
given  by  Thornhill  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1815,  ii.  217  ff.,  and  the 
paradoxical  defence  of  the  cook  by  Lang  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  vol.  187,  pp. 
231  ff.  A  re-examination  of  the  whole  evidence  by  Greg  in  the  Library,  1911,  pp. 
225-59,  seems  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  Warburton's  collection  was  really 
so  extensive  as  has  been  supposed.     For  Kirkman,  see  the  Essay  Introductory 
to  Greg's  List  of  Masques,  p.  iii.  seq. 

3  Fleay  (Life  and  Works  of  Shakespeare,  London,  1886,  p.  328  seqq.)  gives  a 
list  of  the  plays  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register  from  1584  to  1642.     Accord- 
ing to  this  the  following  dramas  entered  between  1684  and  1617  are  now  lost : 
Hunting  for  Cupid,  1591  (see  above,  p.  41);  Henry  I.,  1594;  Godefroy  of  Boulogne, 
1594 ;  Heliogabalus,  1594 ;  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  1594  ;  Robin  Hood  and  Little 
John,  1594;  Valentine  and  Orson,  1595;  KingRufusI.,  1595;  Chinon  of  England, 
1596 ;  Cloth  Breeches  and  Velvet  Hose,  1600 ;  Give  a  Man  Luck  and  throw  him  into 
the  Sea,  1600;  God  Speed  the  Plough,  1601  ;  Richard  Whittington,  1605  ;  Bonos 
Nochios,  1609  ;   The  Nobleman,  by  Tourneur,  1612  ;  The  Twins'  Tragedy,  by 
Niccols,  1612.     The  printing  of  some  of  these  may,  of  course,  have  been  pro- 
hibited (see  above,  p.  86).      Life  and  Death  of  Cavaliero  Dick  Boyer  (entered 
1604)  is  identical  with  the  History  of  the  Trial  of  Chevalry,  printed  in  1605 :  as 
to  whether  John  of  Gaunt  (entered  1594)  was  a  play,  cf.  Greg,  Hensloive's  Diary, 
ii.  216.     Besides  these,  there  may  have  been  other  printed  plays  now  lost  which 
were  never  entered  in  the  Register.     That  these  registers  were  incomplete  is 
evident  from  the  list  of  plays  not  contained  in  them  which  appears  in  Fleay, 
London  Stage,  p.  386, 
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Again,  it  is  difficult  to  attribute  to  anything  but  chance  the 
number  of  editions  published  of  any  particular  play.  The 
greatest  success  from  a  publisher's  point  of  view,  was  un- 
doubtedly obtained  by  the  anonymous  drama  Mucedorus,  of 
which  thirteen  editions  appeared  between  1598  and  1639,  and 
four  more  before  1668.  It  is  a  harmless  and  insignificant  piece, 
in  which  the  rescue  of  a  princess  from  a  giant,  and  other  tradi- 
tional motifs  of  romance  and  fairy-story,  are  mingled  with 
clownish  buffooneries.  Next  follows  Kyd's  bombastic  and 
bloodthirsty  Spanish  Tragedy,  of  which  eleven  editions 
appeared  between  1589  and  1633.  Only  then  do  we  reach 
Shakespeare,  whose  Richard  III.  (1597-1634),  and  Henry  IV. , 
Part  i.  (1598-1639),  each  attained  to  eight  impressions — a 
number  also  reached  by  the  first  part  of  Heywood's  play  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  (1605-39),  in  which  the  sufferings  of  the  young 
princess  during  the  rule  of  her  Catholic  sister  Mary  are  painted 
in  the  strongest  colours.  It  is  of  the  mutilated  version  of  this 
piece,  printed  from  the  transcript  of  a  shorthand  writer,  that 
Heywood  complains  so  sorely  ;  the  bookseller  gave  it  a  title 
with  a  ring  of  advertisement  about  it,  //  you  know  not  me,  you 
know  nobody.  Marlowe's  Dr.  Faustus  was  printed  seven  times 
between  1604  and  1631,  as  was  also  the  comedy  How  a  Man 
may  choose  a  Good  Wife  from  a  Bad  (1602-34).  This  latter  play 
is  an  effective  melodrama  freely  interlarded  with  jokes,  where 
a  husband  runs  after  a  mistress  and  ill-treats  his  legal  wife, 
until  he  is  at  last  converted  by  her  angelic  goodness.  The 
charming  half -fantastic  and  half -realistic  play  The  Merry  Devil 
of  Edmonton  had  six  impressions  (1608-55),1  and  the  same 
number  was  reached  by  the  amusing  comedy  Wily  Beguiled 
(1606-38),and  Pericles  as  furbished  up  by  Shakespeare  (1609-35). 
Among  the  seven  plays  of  which  five  impressions  are  known, 
we  are  at  last  able  to  mention  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  (1603-37) 
and  his  Richard  II.  (1597-1634) ;  two  of  Dekker's  most  popular 
plays  are  also  among  the  number.2  We  need  not,  however, 

1  Cf.  the  Addenda  to  Greg's  List  of  Plays,  p.  144 ;  cf.  also  his  Introduction  as 
to  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  new  impressions  and  old  ones  merely 
having  fresh  title-pages. 

2  I  have  disregarded  the  separate  impressions  of  the  plays  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  in  the  above  enumeration,  because,  with  the  exception  of  The 
Faithful  Shepherdess,  printed  under  special    circumstances  and  running   to 
five  editions,  the  publication  of  their  plays  belongs  to  a  later  period :   A 
King  and  No  King,  for  instance,  was  published  seven  times  after  1619,  and 
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pursue  this  enumeration  any  further.  The  striking  phenomena 
which  it  presents  may  be  no  doubt  partly  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  purchasers  were  not  guided  by  any  real  literary 
interest  in  the  choice  of  the  work  selected  ;  they  were  rather 
actuated  by  a  desire  for  the  same  kind  of  entertainment  as 
was  furnished  by  the  popular  narrative  literature  of  the  time. 
The  very  profusion  of  anonymous  editions  speaks  in  favour 
of  this  view.  Often,  as  it  appears,  copies  were  offered  for  sale 
by  hawkers  at  the  doors  of  the  theatre,1  and  in  that  case  not 
only  the  poetic  value,  but  also  the  good  or  bad  acting  of  the 
play,  would  have  a  marked  effect  upon  the  sale  of  it. 

Our  inquiry  as  to  the  circulation  is  hampered  by  our 
ignorance  as  to  the  size  of  the  editions,  or  as  to  how  many 
impressions  may  have  entirely  disappeared.  For,  as  a  general 
rule,  book -lovers  were  not  in  the  habit  of  placing  these  quarto 
editions  in  their  libraries.2  Copies  now  worth  their  weight  in 
gold  have  for  the  most  part  been  rescued  by  the  merest  chance 
from  the  stream  of  time,  and  the  piratical  bookseller  who 
published  the  first  edition  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  in  1609  was 
nearer  the  truth  than  he  thought  when  he  invited  the  public 
in  his  preface  to  risk  a  sixpence  gladly  on  the  book,  because 
the  day  would  doubtless  come  when  people  would  '  scramble 
for  '  copies  of  Shakespeare's  comedies. 

Besides  the  impressions  of  single  plays  already  mentioned, 
there  are  others  published  with  some  display  of  literary 
pretensions.  Ben  Jonson,  of  course,  heads  the  list.  His 

Philaster  the  same  number  of  times  after  1620.  I  have  also,  of  course,  omitted 
in  this  connection  the  classicist  plays  (meant  only  for  reading)  by  William 
Alexander  and  Samuel  Daniel.  Daniel's  Cleopatra  was,  however,  published 
nine  times  between  1594  and  1611,  and  twice  more  before  1635,  but  it 
always  appeared  together  with  other  non-dramatic  works  by  the  same  poet. 
The  popular  academic  plays  Lingua  (printed  six  times  between  1607  and  1657) 
and  Albumazar  (printed  seven  times  between  1615  and  1668)  do  not  belong  to 
this  category  either. 

1  See  the  passage  so  frequently  quoted  from  the  preface  to  Fenner's  Descrip- 
tions (1616),  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  the  sale  of  novelties  from  the  book- 
sellers *  at  the  theatre.'     It  is  true  that  plays  are  not  explicitly  mentioned,  still 
it  is  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  then  be  offered  for  sale. 

2  There  is  a  very  remarkable  list  of  over  a  hundred  plays  bound  in  eleven 
volumes  and  kept  in  the  library  of  Sir  John  Harington  (d.  1612).     A  reprint 
of  the  list  occurs  in  Notes  and  Queries,  Seventh  Series,  ix.  382  seqq.     Besides  this 
I  know  of  no  other  collection  of  the  kind  made  during  the  Shakespearean  age. 
The  Scottish  connoisseur  Drummond  possessed  in  1611  Borneo  and  Juliet  and 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ;  besides  these  he  had  read  Love's  Labour  Lost : 
cf.  The  Shakespeare  Allusion  Book,  i.  164.     Harington  possessed  eighteen  of 
Shakespeare's  plays — that  is  to  say,  all  that  were  printed  during  his  lifetime, 
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Sejanus  (pri.  1605)  was  the  first  play  to  be  published  with  the 
additions  considered  by  the  humanists  to  be  proper  to  a  superior 
work  :  a  preface  by  the  author,  and  commendatory  verses  by 
friends  and  admirers.  In  these  poems  the  poet  is  praised  for 
having  raised  himself  so  far  over  the  swarm  of  '  common  play- 
wrights,' and  maledictions  are  poured  on  the  unlettered  herd 
who  had  failed  at  the  performance  to  give  the  due  applause 
to  a  play  composed  with  such  sweat  and  labour.  Though  in 
this  play  an  important  constituent  of  a  humanistic  book, 
namely,  the  dedication  to  a  friend  or  patron,  is  as  yet  wanting, 
Ben  Jonson's  next  publication,  the  comedy  of  Volpone  (1607) 
contains  the  famous  dedication  to  the  two  universities,  *  the 
most  noble  and  most  equal  sisters,'  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  at 
both  of  which  places  the  performance  of  this  comedy  had  been 
well  received.  After  this,  dedications  of  a  like  nature  grow 
more  frequent  hi  dramatic  works  :  Chapman,  who  had  deter- 
mined in  1605  to  dedicate  his  comedy  All  Fools  to  Sir  Thomas 
Walsingham,  but  later  gave  up  the  intention,1  in  1608  dedi- 
cated The  Conspiracy  and  Tragedy  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Byron, 
to  the  same  patron  and  to  his  son.  And  in  two  dedications 
dated  1613,  one  prefixed  to  the  tragedy  The  Revenge  of  Bussy 
d'Ambois,  and  the  other  to  the  comedy  The  Widow's  Tears, 
Chapman  especially  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  during 
the  last  few  years  works  of  this  sort  had  been  thought  worthy, 
even  in  England,  of  being  placed  under  the  protection  of  great 
persons.  In  other  countries,  adds  Chapman,  especially  Italy, 
for  many  years  even  princes  have  not  disdained  to  accept  the 
dedication  of  a  play.  I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  ob- 
serve, as  far  as  my  acquaintance  with  old  editions  goes,  that 
those  containing  dedications  are  distinguished  from  the  mass  of 
carelessly  printed  works  by  a  cleaner  text  or  a  better  get-up. 
The  naturalisation  of  the  dedicatory  epistle  was  no  doubt 
forwarded  by  the  fact  that  the  patrons  were  in  the  habit  of  pre- 
senting the  author  with  forty  shillings  for  each  dedication,  and 
this  is  probably  the  reason  why  we  so  often  find  dedications 
prefixed  to  pieces  by  professional  playwrights  like  Hey  wood, 

1  For  copies  still  containing  the  cancelled  dedicatory  sonnet,  of.  Shepherd's 
edition  of  Chapman's  Plays,  p.  46.  The  cause  of  the  suppression  of  this 
sonnet  (i.e.  Walsingham's  dislike  for  dedications)  is  evident  from  the  dedication 
prefixed  to  Byron.  And  in  the  prefatory  remarks  to  the  tragedy  of  Claudius 
Tiberius  Nero  (1607),  dedications  are  alluded  to  as  being  something  unusual. 
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who  had  no  literary  claims  of  a  humanistic  description.  Hey- 
wood's  Iron  Age  (pri.  1632)  especially  gives  the  impression  of 
being  an  unsaleable  old  piece  of  goods  published  with  a  dedica- 
tion, solely  to  relieve  some  pecuniary  embarrassment.  The 
actor  Nathanael  Field,  on  the  other  hand,  states  before  his 
comedy  A  Woman  is  a  Weathercock  (1612),  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  dedicate  his  play  to  any  one,  because  he  '  cared  not 
for  forty  shillings.'1  In  the  same  way  Shakespeare,  who 
belonged  to  the  same  company  as  Field,  did  not  dedicate  a 
single  one  of  his  plays  to  a  patron ;  though  his  epic  works,  as 
belonging  to  what  was  considered  a  higher  form  of  literature, 
were  provided  with  this  customary  prefix. 

The  dedication  and  the  commendatory  verses  offered  moreover 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  insertion  of  two  traditional 
commonplaces  of  Renaissance  literature  :  the  desire  for  im- 
mortal fame,  and  contempt  for  the  profanum  vulgus.  Immortal 
fame  is  not  only  promised  by  obliging  friends  in  their  laudatory 
verses  ;  the  poets  themselves  in  their  dedications  promise  their 
patrons  a  reflection  of  the  glory  of  their  deathless  honour. 
Thus  Ben  Jonson  announces  to  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in 
his  dedication  to  the  tragedy  of  Catiline  (1611),  that  posterity 
will  be  grateful  to  him  for  having  taken  such  a  work  of  art 
under  his  protection.2  In  the  same  way  Webster  states  in  his 
dedication  of  The  Duchess  of  Malfi  to  Lord  Berkeley  that  poets 
conferred  immortality  by  means  of  such  dedications.  A  con- 
tempt for  the  opinion  of  the  masses  is  constantly  expressed  by 
Ben  Jonson,  who  often  gave  free  rein  to  his  moods  and  pre- 
judices even  when  he  knew  that  he  was  giving  offence  to  his 
hearers.  He  was,  however,  honest  enough  to  reckon  not  only 
the  barbarians  in  the  pit,  but  also  the  *  capricious  gallants '  in 
the  better  seats,  among  the  enemies  of  true  art.  Chapman, 
another  writer  who  brought  many  of  his  neo-classical  pre- 
tensions with  him  when  he  joined  the  playwrights,  speaks  of 
the  wits  as  well  as  of  the  common  crowd  with  ironical  con- 
tempt in  his  prologue  to  All  Fools,  a  comedy  imitated  from 

1  A  similar  renunciation  is  prefixed  to  Day's  comedy  Humour  out  of  Breath 
(1608),  which  is  dedicated  to  '  Signior  Nobody.'  Marston  had  already  dedicated 
his  tragedy  Antonio  and  Mellida  in  1602  to  the  same  gentleman. 

a  Of  the  other  very  frequent  appeals  to  posterity  made  by  Jonson,  the 
only  one  that  need  be  mentioned  here  is  the  remarkable  letter  which  he  wrote 
while  he  was  being  imprisoned  for  his  share  in  Eastward  Ho  1  It  is  printed  in 
the  Shakespeare- Jahrbuch,  xxxviii.  325. 
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Terence  ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  these  words  were  omitted  at 
the  performance,  when  it  would  hardly  have  been  permissible 
to  apply  to  the  assembly  any  other  than  the  usual  prologue 
epithets  of  '  gentle '  and  '  most  ingenuous.'  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  surprising  to  find  Webster  emphatically  ending  his 
preface  to  The  Devil's  Law  Case,  a  play  bristling  with  clever 
but  crude  and  exaggerated  effects,  with  Horace's  words,  '  Non 
ego  ventosae  plebis  suffragia  venor.' 

There  is  really  a  contradiction  implied  in  the  adoption  of  this 
humanistic  pose  by  poets  blessed  with  the  incomparable  advan- 
tage of  a  form  of  art  at  their  disposal  in  which  the  classicist 
distinction  between  learned  and  unlearned  disappears,  and 
the  artist  is  enabled  to  enthrall  the  attention  of  high  and  low 
by  means  of  the  same  artistic  devices.  This  clash  between 
aristocratic  tendencies  and  a  popular  form  of  art,  which  shows 
itself  so  frequently  among  the  dramatists,  will  engage  our  atten- 
tion later.  Shakespeare,  who  made  the  whole  theatre  re-echo 
with  laughter  by  his  Falstaff  or  thrill  to  cold  terror  with  his 
Othello,  could  head  his  epic  Venus  and  Adonis  with  the  motto : 

Vilia  miretur  vulgus,  mihi  flavus  Apollo 
Pocula  Castalia  plena  ministret  aqua ; 

and  this  may  be  sufficiently  explained  by  his  double  character 
of  playwright  and  Renaissance  poet.  But  even  in  his 
capacity  of  playwright  Shakespeare  did  not  conceal  his  con- 
tempt for  the  '  groundlings '  in  the  pit ; 1  and  the  poet 
whose  works  achieve  so  very  much  beyond  the  mere  satis- 
faction of  a  small  circle  of  literary  gourmets  was  at  the  same 
time  the  coiner  of  the  phrase  '  caviare  to  the  general.'  We 
must  admit  that  the  Sonnets,  which  disclose  the  poet's  most 
intimate  feelings,  do  not  give  one  the  impression  of  having  been 
written  by  one  whose  habit  it  was  to  stir  the  masses  by  strong 
effects.  Revulsions  of  feeling  against  the  '  Bunte  Menge  bei 
deren  Anblick  uns  der  Geist  entflieht '  were,  we  may  be  sure, 
even  more  frequent  with  him  than  with  the  author  of  Ootz  von 
Berlichingen  and  Faust.  But  we  must  not  at  once  conclude 
from  such  isolated  instances  that  Shakespeare  was  in  favour 
of  an  exclusive  standard  of  taste ;  and  it  was  perhaps  by  no  mere 

1  It  is  true  that  the  passage  in  Hamlet  here  alluded  to  was  left  out  at  the 
performances  j  of.  the  Shakespeare- Jahrbuch,  xlii,  84, 
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chance  that  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  the  Prince  of  Aragon, 
who  refused  to  rank  himself  in  his  judgment  with  the  £  barbarous 
multitude,'  finds  in  his  casket  the  portrait  of  a  fool. 

The  conception  of  the  literary  circulation  of  the  dramas  which 
we  are  able  to  derive  from  the  quartos  is  supplemented  and 
modified  by  the  collected  editions  of  the  greater  poets'  works, 
usually  printed  in  dignified  folios.  Here,  also,  Ben  Jonson's 
literary  aspirations  drove  him  to  take  the  lead.  The  appear- 
ance of  a  folio  edition  of  his  works  in  1616,  containing  poems 
as  well  as  plays,  drew  a  derisive  allusion  from  Heywood,  who 
was  less  ambitious.1  Two  more  editions  appeared  in  1640  and 
1692,  after  Jonson's  death.  The  next  in  the  field  were  Heminge 
and  Condell,  who  performed  for  the  world  the  never-to-be-for- 
gotten service  of  issuing  a  folio  edition  of  the  works  of  their 
late  colleague  Shakespeare  (1623).  The  volume  contains 
eighteen  of  Shakespeare's  plays  up  till  then  unpublished, 
and  never  in  the  world's  history  has  so  great  a  treasure  of 
poetic  wealth  appeared  within  the  compass  of  a  single  book.2 
Prynne,  the  Puritan,  complains  bitterly  in  the  preface  to  his 
much -discussed  Histriomastix  that  Shakespeare's  plays  have 
now  grown  from  a  quarto  into  a  folio  volume  and  are  printed 
on  better  paper  than  most  Bibles.  A  second  edition  appeared 
as  early  as  1632  ;  a  third  followed  in  1664  after  the  political 
ferment  of  the  middle  of  the  century  had  subsided,  and  a  fourth 
was  issued  in  1685.  The  next  collected  edition  of  a  dramatist's 
works  has  already  been  referred  to  ;  it  is  the  duodecimo  con- 
taining six  of  Lyly's  comedies  with  which  the  bookseller  Blount 
revived  the  memory  of  the  half-forgotten  poet.  The  plays  of 
Marston,  who  was  now  old  and  had  long  since  retired  to  his 
living,  were  also  printed  in  an  octavo  volume  about  this  time 
(1634)  by  a  speculative  bookseller.  In  1647  and  1679  were 

1  In  the  preface  to  The  English  Traveller  (1633).  In  an  epigram  addressed 
to  Davenant  in  1659,  Thomas  Pecke  says  : 

That  Ben,  whose  head  deserved  the  Roscian  bays, 
Was  the  first  gave  the  name  of  works  to  plays. 

(Quoted  by  Lounsbury,  First  Editors  of  Shakespeare,  p.  42.)  Similar  expres- 
sions of  opinion  on  the  question  as  to  whether  the  description  of  '  plays  '  as 
'  works  '  was  justified,  are  not  infrequent  in  the  literature  of  the  time. 

8  Cf.  Sidney  Lee's  suggestive  introduction  to  his  facsimile  edition  of  the 
Folio  (1905).  On  the  remarkable  fact  that  in  1619  ten  Shakespearean  and 
pseudo-Shakespearean  plays  were  printed  as  a  collected  edition,  though  with 
separate  titles  and  in  several  cases  false  dates,  see  A.  W.  Pollard,  Shakespeare 
Folios  and  Quartos,  London,  1909.  We  shall  refer  again  to  this  matter  later. 
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published  folio  editions  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  the  favourite 
poets  of  the  Restoration  period. 

But  even  if  some  of  these  dramas  were  printed  in  portly 
library  editions,  it  was  not  till  much  later  that  they  were  pro- 
perly appreciated  from  a  literary  point  of  view.  Englishmen 
were,  it  is  true,  growing  every  moment  more  conscious  that 
their  drama  was  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  quite  the  greatest, 
in  Europe  ; l  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  even  during  his 
lifetime  Shakespeare  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  talented 
and  effective  playwright  in  existence.  The  most  striking  of  many 
characteristic  pieces  of  evidence  as  to  this  is  that  he  was  the  poet 
to  whom  booksellers  most  frequently  ascribed  pieces  with  which 
he  had  had  nothing  to  do  in  order  to  make  them  sell.2  It  was, 
moreover,  certainly  no  mere  chance  that  made  him  figure  more 
frequently  than  any  other  poet  in  the  repertory  of  the  English 
players  in  Germany,  but  their  knowledge  of  what  had  proved 
effective.  Nor  is  there  another  instance  on  record  of  a  company 
of  actors  being  driven  to  take  such  energetic  measures  against 
unlawful  appropriation  of  their  repertory  pieces  as  those  taken 
by  Shakespeare's  company  in  1627,  when  Heminge  gave  the 
Master  of  the  Revels,  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  a  present  of  £5  to 
induce  him  to  forbid  the  acting  of  Shakespeare's  pieces  by  the 
players  of  the  Red  Bull  Theatre.  Numerous  imitations  also 
testify  to  the  deep  impression  created  by  these  plays.  It  was, 
of  course,  out  of  the  question  that  Shakespeare  should  found 

1  This  view  is  already  expressed  in  Nash's  Pierce  Pennilesse  (ed.  McKerrow, 
i.  215).  Of.  also  Braithwait  (The  English  Gentleman,  1630,  p.  189) :  '  If  we  look 
homeward,  and  observe  the  grace  of  our  presentments,  the  curiosity  of  our  pro- 
perties, and  propertie  of  our  action,  we  may  justly  conclude,  that  no  Nation 
is  or  has  been  so  exquisite  in  that  kind.'  Heywood  also  proclaims  the  superi- 
ority of  the  English  drama  over  the  Italian,  French,  Spanish  and  Dutch  in  the 
prologue  to  his  Challenge  for  Beauty  (1636),  and  Cockaine  says  in  the  com- 
mendatory poem  prefixed  to  Massinger's  Emperor  of  the  East  (1631),  that  if 
the  Spaniards  and  Italians  were  acquainted  with  Jonson,  Shakespeare, 
Beaumont,  Fletcher  and  Massinger,  they  would  be  forced  to  admit  that  Lope 
de  Vega  was  surpassed  by  them. 

8  The  initials  W.  S.  on  the  title-page  of  The  Tragedy  of  Locrine  (1595),  which 
were  probably  chosen  with  a  view  to  misleading  the  reader,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  the  earliest  witnesses  to  Shakespeare's  dramatic  reputation.  The  first 
title-page  on  which  Shakespeare's  full  name  was  fraudulently  printed  is  that 
of  the  collection  of  poems  known  as  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  (1599) ;  and  in  the 
next  year  it  occurred  on  the  title-page  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle.  The  new  title- 
page  with  which  the  remainder  of  the  1594  edition  of  the  tragedy  entitled 
Selimus  was  provided  in  1638  bears  the  letters  T.  G.  It  is,  however,  still 
doubtful  whether  they  were  meant  to  lead  the  purchaser  into  supposing  the 
work  to  be  by  Thomas  Goffe  (cf .  Greg,  p.  xi).  I  shall  deal  further  on  with  the 
attribution  to  George  Chapman  of  Alphonsus,  Emperor  of  Germany  (1654). 
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a  school,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  phrase ;  no  one  could  have 
attempted  to  imitate  the  general  tone  which  characterises  his 
works,  after  the  manner,  for  instance,  of  many  imitators  of 
Marlowe  and  Ben  Jonson.  But  we  shall  come  upon  in- 
numerable instances  in  which  the  appearance  of  a  play  by 
Shakespeare  was  immediately  followed  by  attempts  at  the 
imitation  of  particular  characters  or  traits  by  other  poets. 
Thomas  Freeman  says  of  Shakespeare  in  a  sonnet1  (pri. 
1614)  that  the  new  poets  borrowed  more  from  his  plays 
than  Terence  borrowed  from  Plautus  or  Menander.  However, 
apart  from  the  famous  passage  in  the  work  of  Francis  Meres, 
and  the  extraordinary  prophecy  uttered  by  the  dishonest  book- 
seller in  the  preface  to  Troilus  and  Cressida,  we  look  in  vain  for 
any  recognition  of  his  pre-eminent  superiority  in  the  praises 
addressed  to  Shakespeare  during  his  lifetime :  similar  lauda- 
tions were  often  enough  addressed  to  lesser  men  by  obliging 
colleagues.2  At  length,  in  the  wonderful  commendatory  poem 
by  Ben  Jonson  which  was  prefixed  to  the  First  Folio  edition, 
there  came  a  tribute  glowing  with  a  radiance  and  warmth 
which  make  the  usual  style  of  commendatory  verses  seem  cold, 
and  offer  the  poet  recognition  of  the  same  order  as  that 
granted  by  posterity.3  But  no  one  at  that  date  fully  realised 
how  great  was  the  wealth  of  poetry  and  wisdom  which  the 
nation  possessed  in  these  popular  plays. 

Above  all,  it  is  to  be  pointed  out  as  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
most  intellectual  Englishmen  of  the  period  so  seldom  quoted 
the  sayings  of  their  greatest  poet.  The  Greek  philosophers 
often  introduced  general  truths  into  their  works  in  the  pregnant 
form  given  to  them  by  the  great  tragic  poets  ;  Plato,  in  parti- 

1  Printed,  among  other  places,  in  Halliwelljs  Outlines,  ii.  155.  John  Stephens 
says  in  his  Essay  on  a  Worthy  Poet  (pri.  1615),'that  such  a  poet  has  'more  debtors 
in  knowledge  among  the  present  writers,  than  creditors  among  the  ancient 
poets.'  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  essay  was  written  in  allusion  to  Shake- 
speare (of.  Storozenko  in  Notes  and  Queries,  Fourth  Series,  iii.  550).  Koeppel 
(Materialien,  vol.  ix.)  has  examined  several  contemporary  plays  with  a  view  to 
finding  points  borrowed  from  Shakespeare.  Even  more  interesting  perhaps 
would  be  a  search  of  the  same  nature  with  Shakespeare's  own  works  for  the 
starting-point. 

*  See  The  Shakspere  Allusion  Book,  a  Collection  of  Allusions  to  Shakspere 
from  1591  to  1700  .  .  .  with  an  Introduction  by  J.  Munro,  London,  1909. 

3  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  L.  Digges's  excellent  commendatory  verses  on 
Shakespeare,  printed  in  1640  (repr.  by  Halliwell  among  others,  ii.  88  seqq.), 
were  intended  for  the  First  Folio  of  1623,  but  were  not  used  out  of  regard  for 
Ben  Jonson,  who  was  therein  attacked.  Digges  (d.  1635)  thereupon  contri- 
buted another  laudatory  poem  to  the  First  Folio. 
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cular,  liked  to  appeal  to  his  older  contemporary  Euripides. 
In  the  same  manner,  in  Germany,  Schelling  hailed  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  fragment  of  Faust  as  *  Tone  aus  einer  hoherer 
Welt,'  and  Schopenhauer  illustrated  the  problem  of  free  will 
by  quotations  from  Schiller's  Wallenstein.  But  the  English 
thinkers  of  our  period  one  and  all  maintain  an  unbroken  silence 
on  the  subject  of  Shakespeare.  He  is  not  quoted  by  Bacon, 
or  William  Harvey,  or  Gilbert,  or  Hobbes,  although  all  of  them 
occasionally,  and  perhaps  Harvey  most  aptly,  illustrate  their 
scientific  expositions  with  quotations  from  poetry.  Bacon, 
indeed,  expressly  points  out  that  more  may  be  learnt  from  the 
poets  than  from  the  philosophers  concerning  the  best  means 
of  describing  the  varying  states  of  the  soul,1  but  his  con- 
temporary and  fellow-countryman,  in  whose  works  this 
truth  is  so  strikingly  manifest,  was  completely  ignored  by 
him.  In  accordance  with  his  upbringing  and  education,  he 
draws  his  poetic  illustrations  hi  every  instance  from  the  classical 
and  Renaissance  works  with  which  he  was  familiar.  The 
silence  of  Burton,  who  published  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy 
in  1621,  is  particularly  characteristic.  This  book,  which  is 
still  very  popular  hi  England  to-day,  resembles  Montaigne's 
Essays  in  that  it  contains  a  number  of  general  observations 
intermingled  with  a  profusion  of  historical  examples  and 
citations  from  poets  and  philosophers.  But  although  the  chief 
subject  of  the  book  is  Melancholy,  and  although  Hamlet  was 
already  accessible  in  several  quarto  editions,  Burton  nowhere 
alludes  to  the  play.2  It  is,  however,  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  poetic  wisdom  of  the  dramatist  was  quite  forgotten  in 
the  contemplation  of  his  dramatic  effects.  Aphoristic  utter- 

1  Advancement  of  Learning  (1605,  ii.  4, 5) :  '  For  the  expressing  of  affections, 
passions,  corruptions  and  customs,  we  are  beholding  ( = indebted)  to  poets'  more 
than  to  philosophers'  work.' 

a  Shakespeare  is  only  alluded  to  once  in  the  book,  when  Burton  refers  to 
Venus  and  Adonis  by  *  an  elegant  poet  of  ours.'  Burton  also  alludes  to 
'  Benedict  and  Betteris  in  the  comedy,'  and  to  Romeo ;  cf.  Shakspere  Allusion 
Book,  i.  324.  Of  Ben  Jonson's  characters  he  mentions  two,  i.e.  Deliro 
(Every  Man  Out]  and  Volpone  (cf.  p.  546  in  the  1836  ed.).  Another  curious 
fact  is  that  Harington,in  hiswork  on  the  English  bishops  (NugaeAntiquae,  1779, 
vol.  i. ),  alluding  to  Thomas  Merks,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  remarks  at  the  same  time 
that  Daniel  praises  him  in  his  poem  on  the  Civil  Wars,  but  omits  to  state  that 
it  is  the  same  bishop  who  figures  in  Shakespeare's  Richard  II.  It  is  true  that 
the  principal  scene  in  which  the  bishop  appears  (iv.  i.)  was  not  printed  until 
the  third  edition  (1608-89).  I  do  not  know  whether  Harington  (see  above, 
p.  89)  possessed  this  edition;  I  can  only  add  that  his  work  was  written 
between  1604  and  1612. 
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ances  of  dramatic  poets,  among  them  Shakespeare,  already 
occur  in  Allott's  collection  called  England's  Parnassus,  printed 
in  1600,  and  in  Bodenham's  collection  called  Belvedere*  It  is 
a  pleasing  coincidence  that  among  the  poets  who  wrote  com- 
mendatory verses  on  Shakespeare's  work,  it  was  Milton  who 
praised  the  great  dramatist  as  the  utterer  of  '  Delphic  lines.' 
Hales  too  is  said  once  at  a  friendly  gathering  victoriously  to 
have  maintained  the  proposition  that  Shakespeare  surpassed 
the  great  poets  of  antiquity  in  the  '  topics  and  common  places, 
made  use  of  in  poetry.'  2  The  account  of  how  the  '  exquisites  ' 
soon  began  to  note  elegant  phrases  and  *  common  places '  at 
the  performances,  in  order  to  adorn  their  conversation  with 
them  afterwards,  must  be  left  for  another  occasion.3 

The  literary  significance  of  the  English  dramas  was  of  course 
even  less  appreciated  abroad.  English  was  then  far  from  being 
an  international  language.  English  books  were  practically  not 
read  at  all  on  the  Continent,  and  the  Englishman  abroad  found 
his  native  tongue  veritably  '  an  unstringed  viol ' :  Florio  de- 
scribed it  as  '  worthless  beyond  Dover.5  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  Josua  Maler  of  Zurich,  who  studied  theology  at  Oxford  in 
1551,  declared  it  not  to  be  worth  while  to  learn  the  language  of 
the  country.4  It  is  true  that  a  few  translations  of  fine  works  of 
English  literature  had  appeared  on  the  Continent,  but  the  only 
English  book  which  can  be  said  to  have  had  a  European  reputa- 
tion was  Sidney's  pastoral  romance  Arcadia.  Again,  in  the 
countries  visited  by  travelling  companies  of  English  actors — in 
particular,  Germany  and  the  Netherlands — though  people  were 
very  glad  to  stare  at  the  dramatic  efforts  of  the  foreigners 
which  gave  prominence  to  every  coarse  and  superficial  effect, 
no  one  inquired  about  the  authors  of  the  originals  from  which 
the  mutilated  acting-versions  were  taken.  Thus,  during  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  no  allusion  to  Shake- 
speare or  Marlowe  or  to  any  of  their  contemporaries  is  to 

1  England's  Parnassus  has  been  edited  by  Crawford  (Oxford,  1913).     On 
Bodenham's   Belvedere,  see   Crawford  in  Englische  Studien,  xliii.   198  seqq. 
Bodenham  includes  ninety-seven  excerpts  from  Shakespeare's  The  Rape  of 
Lucrece,  more  than  from  any  other  poem,  and  forty-seven  from  his  Richard  II., 
more  than  from  any  other  drama. 

2  Cf.  Shakspere  Allusion  Book,  i.  373. 

8  See  below,  Book  vn.     For  perhaps  the  earliest  instance  see  the  satirical 
lines  in  Marston's  Scourge  of  Villanie,  1598,  quoted  by  Halliwell,  Outlines,  ii.  81. 
4  With  this  statement,  of.  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  1902,  Beil  fsuppl.]  192. 
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be  found  in  German  literature,  although  the  works  of  these 
dramatists  were  not  infrequently  acted.  An  appreciation  of 
those  qualities  of  the  English  drama  which  did  not  appear  in 
the  German  translations  is  during  this  period  practically  not 
to  be  found.  One  exception  would  seem  to  be  afforded  by 
Johannes  Rhenanus,1  a  doctor  at  Cassel,  who  during  a  stay 
in  London  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  English  theatre, 
and  has  left  on  record  his  admiration  for  the  English  form  of 
art,  in  which  blank  verse  is  used  for  grave  matters  and  prose 
for  trifling  things.  It  is  true  that  the  English  drama  which 
he  translated  into  German — the  comedy  of  Lingua  which  had 
appeared  in  1607 — is  an  old-fashioned  work  of  the  Morality 
type,  in  which  the  more  brilliant  aspects  of  the  Elizabethan 
drama  hardly  come  to  light,  but  Rhenanus  has  the  merit  of 
being  the  first  person  to  use  blank  verse  in  a  German  drama.2 
Otherwise  there  is  only  one  German  of  this  period  who  can  be 
said  to  have  taken  any  real  literary  interest  in  Shakespeare 
and  his  contemporaries  :  that  is,  Karl  Ludwig,  Elector  Palatine, 
and  grandson  of  James  I.  Some  faint  echoes  of  the  great 
dramatic  period  must  have  reached  him  during  his  stay  in 
England  from  1635  to  1637  ;  and  the  opinion  of  a  man  of  his 
linguistic  attainments  naturally  bears  great  weight.  What 
these  opinions  were  we  learn  from  the  following  statement  of 
his  daughter,  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  on  the  subject  of  dramatic 
poetry  :  '  I  have  always  heard  my  father,  His  Grace  the 
Elector,  say  that  the  Spanish  comedies  were  far  above  the 
French,  but  that  the  English  were  above  all.'  Moreover,  in 
his  correspondence  with  his  sister,  the  Duchess  Sophie  of 
Hanover,  there  occur  some  quotations  from  Shakespeare.  In 
Holland,  also,  a  few  effective  pieces  such  as  Kyd's  Spanish 
Tragedy,  Marlowe's  Jew  of  Malta,  and  Tourneur's  Revenger's 
Tragedy  were  translated ; 3  but  there  is  not  the  least  trace  to 
be  found  of  any  literary  appreciation  of  the  great  English 

1  For  Rhenanus,  of.  the  monograph  by  Losch,  Marburg,  1895  ;    for  the 
approximate  date  of  his  stay  in  London,  see  below,  Book  viii.    The  translation 
of  Zouch's  Sophister  (London,   1639)  by  the  Nuremberg  writer  Harsdorfer 
cannot  be  considered  in  this  connection. 

2  Cf .  Schauspiele  der  englischen  Komodianten,  p.  cxv. 

3  An  enumeration   of  translations  which  appeared  in  print  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  is  to  be  found   in  Worp,  Geschiedenis  van  het  Drama  en  het 
Tooneel  in  Nederland  II.  (Groningen,  1908),  p.  129  seq.     Allusion  need  not  bo 
made  here  to  the  Dutch  translations  of  Lyly's  and  Greene's  prose  writings. 
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dramatists.  For  a  long  period  in  Europe  that  state  of  things 
continued  to  exist,  which  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  characterised  by  Voltaire's  statement  in  his  Essai 
sur  les  mcBurs  et  Vesprit  des  nations  (cap.  121),  that  people  in 
Stockholm  and  St.  Petersburg  knew  whole  scenes  from  the 
Pastor  Fido  by  heart,  but  had  never  heard  of  Shakespeare. 
There  is  no  other  instance  on  record  of  a  great  poet  who  had 
to  wait  so  long  before  he  was  permitted  to  assume  his  proper 
place  in  universal  literature. 


BOOK   III 

THE   MORAL   AND    SOCIAL   IDEAS    OP  THE    DRAMATISTS  : 
RELIGION    AND   POLITICS 

THERE  are  many  shades  of  opinion  to  be  observed  in  the 
religious,  political,  and  social  views  of  the  dramatists  of  this 
age.  If  we  consider  the  first  period  of  the  new  vitality  of  the 
drama,  which  coincided  with  the  struggle  against  the  world- 
empire  of  Spain,  we  see  that  the  dramatists  shared  the 
inspired  and  warlike  ardour  of  their  fellow-countrymen ; 
and  so  far  as  their  attitude  towards  religious  contro- 
versy is  concerned,  it  is  evident  that  English  patriotism 
and  an  anti-popish  temper  of  mind  were  at  that  date  insepar- 
able. Thus,  the  author  of  King  John  depicts  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Curia  and  the  immorality  of  monks  and  nuns  in 
the  most  glaring  colours  ;  Greene  and  Lodge  insert  an  allusion 
to  the  Romish  Antichrist  into  the  prayer  at  the  close  of  their 
Looking -Glass ;  Marlowe,  the  freethinker,  dwells  with  parti- 
cular pleasure  on  the  adventures  of  Doctor  Faustus  at  the 
Papal  Court,  and  dramatises  the  events  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
massacre  as  a  warning  against  the  most  dangerous  of 
enemies.1 

But  even  long  after  this  momentous  period,  the  harmony 
between  English  and  Protestant  consciousness  distinctly  shows 
itself  in  more  than  one  historical  drama.  Samuel  Rowley,  for 
instance,  glorifies  Henry  vin.'s  wife,  Katherine  Parr,  who  had 
befriended  the  Protestant  cause ;  and  Heywood  describes  the 
dangers  and  distress  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  youth,  which  were 
only  finally  ended  by  her  state  entry  into  London  as  sovereign 
ruler.  The  presentation  of  a  Bible  to  the  Queen  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  gives  the  poet  an  opportunity  of  introducing  a  con- 
clusion written  in  brilliant  style ;  the  Queen  salutes  the 

1  Further  details  on  this  point  will  be  found  in  the  general  survey  of  plays 
on  contemporary  history  in  Book  iv. 
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book  which  consoled  her  during  her  troubles,  one  which  is 
from  henceforth  to  be  accessible  to  every  Englishman  as  long 
as  the  world  shall  last.  And  in  the  Second  Part  of  Hey  wood's 
play  we  see  Parry,  the  popish  fanatic,  engaged  in  an  attempt 
to  assassinate  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  the  merciful  preservation 
of  a  queen  so  pleasing  to  God.1  Bishop  Gardiner,  the  head 
of  the  Catholic  reaction  under  Queen  Mary,  is  depicted  in  all 
these  pieces  as  a  malicious  intriguer,  as  also  in  plays  such  as 
Shakespeare's  Henry  VIII.,  Webster's  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  and 
the  anonymous  drama  entitled  Thomas  Cromwell,  where 
the  Protestant  tendency  is  less  strongly  marked.  The  attack 
upon  Rome  was  continued  in  other  plays.  The  anti- 
Catholic  pamphleteer  Munday  was,  of  course,  not  slow  to 
state  his  views  in  his  dramas ;  in  collaboration  with  several 
fellow-dramatists  he  saved  the  memory  of  the  Wicliffite  martyr 
Sir  John  Oldcastle  from  oblivion  (1600),  and  in  his  Robin 
Hood  plays,  The  Downfall  and  Death  of  Robert  Earl  of  Hunt- 
ington,  he  paints  the  mediaeval  clergy  in  the  blackest  hues. 
Even  at  a  later  period  the  dramatists  sometimes  appealed  to 
the  groundlings  by  bringing  these  priestly  figures  on  the  stage  ;  2 
but  this  species  of  anti-Catholic  polemic  grew  _more  and  more 
rare,  while  traces  of  the  catholicising  tendency  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Court  and  the  Cavaliers  of  the  Stuart  period 
became  correspondingly  frequent. 

These  traces  appear  first  in  Chapman.  His  defence  of 
pilgrimages,  which  are  said  to  be  no  '  superstitious  rite '  in  his 
Gentleman  Usher,  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  merely  intended 
for  a  paradox  to  annoy  the  Puritans.  Chapman  had  already 
made  use  of  this  expedient  in  his  Humorous  Day's  Mirth  (pri. 
1599),  in  which  he  depicts  the  comic  horror  of  a  Puritan  woman 
at  the  sight  of  a  crucifix  and  a  rosary.3  His  later  eulogies 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  King  Philip  n.  certainly  leave  a 
curiously  paradoxical  impression.  A  deeper  and  more  serious 

1  It  is  very  characteristic  of  the  change  of  opinion  which  later  took  place 
that  the  words  '  I  would  do  't  for  the  good  of  Catholics,'  were  omitted  from 
Parry's  monologue  in  the  edition  of  1632. 

2  Cf.,  for  instance,  the  two  monks  in  Lust's  Dominion.    The  portraits  of  the 
priests  in  The  Weakest  goes  to  the  Wall  and  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  are  humorous 
rather  than  satirical.     Webster's  pictures  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Roman 
hierarchy  are,  of  course,  infinitely  superior  to  these  scenes. 

8  For  various  passages  of  the  same  kind  in  Chapman,  cf.  Koeppel,  Studien, 
iii.  p.  49  seqq.  Something  of  the  same  kind  occurs  in  Samuel  Rowley's  Noble 
Soldier  (pri.  1634) ;  cf.  Archivf.  d.  Studium,  etc.,  Ixxix.  322. 
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inclination  towards  Catholicism  shows  itself,  though  indis- 
tinctly, in  Massinger's  plays.  Still  there  were  not  many 
dramatists  who  openly  declared  themselves  to  be  members 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  Lodge  did  not  do  so  until  he  had 
retired  from  the  theatre ;  perhaps  his  conversion  was 
affected  while  he  was  preparing  for  his  new  profession  as  a 
doctor  at  Avignon  (after  1598).1  The  robust  Ben  Jonson  was 
drawn  over  to  Rome  by  a  Catholic  priest  who  was  his  fellow- 
prisoner  while  he  was  in  gaol  for  killing  the  actor  Spencer 
in  a  duel  in  1598.  But  in  spite  of  that  he  took  the  Sacrament 
in  both  kinds  in  1610  and  emptied  the  chalice  at  one  draught. 
There  is  not  the  least  trace  of  his  double  change  of  faith  in 
his  dramas,2  nor  do  they  contain  any  indication  of  the  sym- 
pathy with  the  poetic  element  in  Catholicism  which  many 
other  poet-converts  have  felt.  The  conversion  to  Catholicism 
of  a  cavalier-poet  like  Shirley  (in  1622)  is  not  difficult  to 
understand.  Of  course,  no  Catholic  poet  ventured  to  attack 
the  Established  Church.8 

The  Puritans  were  always  ready  to  raise  the  cry  of  '  Popery  ' 
against  everything  connected  with  the  theatre.  Prynne 
assures  us  in  his  Histriomastix  (i.  142),  that  most  of  the 
players  of  his  time  were  •*  professed  Papists,'  and  that  he  had 
the  fact  on  reliable  authority ;  the  rumour  transmitted  by 
Davies  about  the  year  1700,4  that  Shakespeare  died  a  Papist, 
had  probably  some  such  Puritan  origin.  The  attempts  of 
modern  writers  to  place  Shakespeare  among  the  adherents 
of  Catholicism  on  the  strength  of  this  late  rumour  may  be 
disregarded;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  far  more  probable  that 
he  shared  the  English,  patriotic,  anti-Catholic  views  of  the 
vast  majority  of  his  countrymen  during  this  great  period  of 

1  Morley  (English  Writers,  x.  64  seq.)  is  of  opinion  that  he  harboured  Catholio 
views  as  early  as  1595.  A  passage  in  Wit's  Misery  (1596),  Works,  iv.  46, 
certainly  gives  evidence  of  such  a  leaning.  On  the  anti-Catholic  close  of  the 
Looking -Glass,  see  above,  p.  100. 

*  I  attach  no  value  to  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  interpret  in 
any  such  sense  the  alterations  made  in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  between 
the  quarto  edition  of  1601  and  the  folio  edition  of  1616. 

3  Disraeli  (Curiosities  of  Literature,  iv.  37)  states  that  he  learnt  from  an 
unpublished  letter  that  a  play  containing  '  many  foul  passages  to  the  vilifying 
of  our  religion  and  the  exalting  of  popery  '  was  acted  at  Christmas,  1614,  at 
the  house  of  one  Sir  John  Yorke.  The  persons  chiefly  responsible  for  the  play 
were,  according  to  the  letter,  punished  by  fines  and  imprisonment. 

*  Cf.  Shakspere  Attusion  Book,  ii.  335. 
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national  danger.1  We  find,  nevertheless,  in  him  a  delicate 
appreciation  for  the  poetic  element  in  some  Catholic  institu- 
tions which  perished  under  the  regime  of  the  Reformation.2 
He  takes  particular  delight  in  contrasting  the  turmoil  and 
passion  of  the  world  with  the  life  of  the  cloister,  where  men 
give  themselves  up  to  contemplation,  but  at  the  same  time 
stretch  out  helping  and  healing  hands  to  their  fellows  struggling 
in  the  battle  of  life.  In  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  it  is  a  monk 
who  brings  about  a  happy  solution  to  a  grievous  state  of  affairs 
by  his  gentle  exhortations  and  his  wise  counsel,  whereas 
there  is  no  monk  in  the  story  by  Bandello  on  which  the  drama 
is  based.  Further,  in  Lodge's  novel  which  was  dramatised 
by  Shakespeare  in  As  You  Like  It,  the  banished  Duke  finally 
wins  back  his  territory  from  the  usurper  in  a  battle  ;  in 
Shakespeare,  on  the  other  hand,  a  hermit  meets  the  usurper 
and  his  army  at  the  edge  of  the  forest  and  persuades  him  to 
renounce  not  only  the  crown,  but  also  life  in  the  world.  It 
is  true  that  the  friar  who  counsels  Romeo  and  Juliet  already 
appeared  in  the  story  from  which  the  play  is  taken.  Still 
it  is  easy  to  see  with  what  affection  Shakespeare  lingers  over 
this  figure,  thus  forming  a  contrast  to  Arthur  Brooke,  whose 
poetic  narrative  furnished  the  plot,  and  who  explicitly  states 
in  his  preface  that  the  story  should  serve  as  a  warning  against 
the  superstition  and  match-making  propensities  of  monks. 
The  retirement  of  the  survivors  of  an  overwhelming  tragic 
catastrophe  to  a  monastic  seclusion  is  to  be  found  not  only 
in  Chapman's  Bussy  d'Ambois,  but  also  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  tragedy  of  Antonio  and  Mellida,  by  Marston,  who  after- 
wards took  Anglican  orders. 

1  The  arguments  brought  forward  by  Rio,  Simpson,  Raich,  etc.,  in  favour 
of  Shakespeare's  Catholicism  can  hardly  need  refutation  to-day.     Too  many 
unanswerable  objections  have  already  been  offered  against  them.     One  might, 
however,  add  that  Shakespeare  could  not,  as  a  Catholic,  have  used  Harsnet's 
Declaration  of  Popish  Impostures  in  Lear,  nor  could  he  have  put  the  words 
about  the  ' equivocator '  into  the  mouth  of  the  porter  in  Macbeth  (n.  iii.  9  seqq.), 
and  he  would  hardly  have  written  the  description  of  the  love-sick  nun  in  A 
Lover's  Complaint,  232  seqq.     Tarquin's  ejaculation  before  his  criminal  deed, 
i.e.  '  The  blackest  sin  is  clear'd  with  absolution '  (Lucrece,  354),  was  evidently 
dictated  by  a  Protestant  and  militant  temper  of  mind. 

2  In  spite  of  the  anti-Catholic  passages  in  Marlowe's  plays,  we  may  credit 
him  also  with  a  feeling  for  the  poetic  element  in  Catholicism,  if  indeed  there 
be  any  truth  in  the  charge  brought  against  him  in  the  eighth  article  of  Baines' 
Complaint.      He  there  accuses  Marlowe  of  having  said,  '  that  if  ther  be  any 
God  or  good  Religion,  then  it  is  the  Papistes,  because  the  service  of  God  ig 
performed  with  more  ceremonies,'  etc. 
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On  one  point  the  most  perfect  agreement  prevailed  among 
the  many-headed  multitude  of  playwrights  :  their  hostility 
towards  Puritanism.  We  are  already  familiar  with  the  on- 
slaughts of  this  sect  upon  the  theatre  :  these  attacks  were 
repeated  again  and  again  with  unabated  energy,  and  repulsed 
with  a  similar  vehemence  on  the  side  of  the  theatre.1 

Many  of  the  more  modern  historians  have  tried  to  justify 
the  attitude  taken  up  by  the  Puritans  in  this  dispute.  And 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Puritan  complaints  o£_the  dis- 
orderly behaviour  of  the  courtesans,  bucks,  and  apprentices 
who  frequented  the  theatre,  as  well  as  of  the-dissolute  habits 
of  the  actors,  were  in  some  measure  justified.  Moreover,  as 
the  years  go  on,  an  increasing  fondness  for  equivocal  situations 
and  obscene  jests  becomes  observable  in  the  playwrights.2 
But  not  one  of  the  Puritans  confined  himself  to  attacking 
these  accidental  excrescences  of  the  drama.3  On  the  contrary, 
the  impression  received  is  that  evils  of  this  nature,  without 
any  necessary  connection  with  the  drama  as  an  art,  were  rather 
welcomed  by  them  in  order  to  give  greater  weight  to  their 
threadbare  arguments  against  the  art  itself  as  such.  And 
these  arguments — for  instance,  the  objection  that  folly  and 
sin  should  be  lamented  at  home  rather  than  laughed  at  in  a 
stage-play — merely  reveal  to  us  the  lack  of  humour  displayed 
by  the  objectors  in  all  its  terrifying  enormity.4  What  could 
people  holding  such  views  make  of  a  FalstafLL. ..  They  were 
as  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  Shakespeare  as  Calvin  was 
unable,  at  an  earlier  date,  to  view  Rabelais  with  an  impartial 

1  We  need  not  further  pursue  the  subsequent  development  of  this  anti- 
theatrical  literature.     It  continues  to  exhibit  the  same  trend  of  thought  on 
all  essential  points  as  that  with  which  we  are  already  familiar.     The  contro- 
versialists chiefly  deal  in  vague  generalities,  and  especially  in  quotations  from 
the  Bible  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  little  information  is  to  be  derived 
from  their  writings  as  to  the  conditions  then  prevailing  in  the  dramatic  world. 
For  further  details  relating  to  this  class  of  literature,  see  Symmes  and  Thompson. 

2  '  People  growing  more  precise  and  plays  more  licentious,'  was  the  comment 
of  Flecknoe  in  1664  on  the  progress  of  "the  drama;    cf.  the  reprint  of  the 
Discourse  of  the  English  Stage   accompanying  Flecknoe's  Love's  Kingdom ; 
Hazlitt,  English  Drama,  p.  275  seqq. 

3  This  reproach  was  levelled  at   them   by  members   of  the  Established 
Church,  such  as  Archbishop  Laud  (Works,  Oxf.  1857,  vii.  236),  and  at  an  earlier 
date,  Harington,  Nugae  Antiguae,  ii.  (1779),  p.  162. 

4  This  argument  is  advanced  by  W.  Perkins,  Treatise  of  the  Cases  of  Con- 
science, 1608,  p.  118.     He  bases  it  upon  the  statement  in  Eph.  v.  3,  that  it 
does  not  become  saints  even  to  name  fornication,  uncleanness,  and  avarice. 
The  same  passage  is  alluded  to  by  Ames,  De  Consciencia,  Book  v.  cap.  39  (1632). 
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mind.  In  the  same  way,  they  took  in  deadly  earnest  the  passage 
in  Deuteronomy  in  which  men  and  women  are  forbidden  to 
disguise  themselves  in  the  garments  of  the  other  sex ;  and 
the  importance  of  this  passage  is  a  theme  on  which  the 
Puritan  controversialists  never  seem  tired  of  dwelling  with 
much  display  of  learning  and  moral  indignation.  When  Viola, 
on  perceiving  that  her  male  attire  has  attracted  the  love  of  the 
fair  Olivia,  says  that  now  she  sees  how  pernicious  a  thing 
disguise  may  prove,  since  Satan  may  creep  in  by  means  of  it, 
Shakespeare  is  obviously  ridiculing  the  Puritans ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  words  were  uttered  on  the  stage  hi  the  unctuous 
and  affected  tones  which  were  appropriate.1  It  may  be  said 
in  general  that  the  attacks  of  the  Puritans  on  the  theatre 
were  on  a  par  with  their  attacks  on  gay— clothing,  dancing, 
May-day  revels,  and  other  '  enormities.' 2  Thus  although 
many  of  their  objections  against  the  stage  may  in  themselves 
have  been  as  much  justified  as  their  attacks  upon  bear-baiting 
and  other  cruel  pastimes  of  the  same  kind,  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  any  radical  justification  of  their  point  of  view.  The 
Puritans  were  never  able  to  comprehend  the  truth  which 
Goethe  expressed  when  he  said  that  he  whose  soul  is  striving 
after  moral  excellence  has  every  reason  to  cultivate  his  aesthetic 
faculties  also.  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  English 

1  Twelfth  Night,  n.  ii.  28  aeqq.  : 

Disguise,  I  see  thou  art  a  wickedness, 
Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much. 

It  might  also  be  remarked  in  passing  that  in  1  Henry  IV.,  i.  ii.  170  aeqq.,  Falstaff 
apes  the  language  of  the  Puritans.  Selden,  in  a  letter  to  Ben  Jonson  (Opera, 
ii.  1691),  furnishes  a  profoundly  learned  refutation  of  the  arguments  against 
such  disguises  brought  forward  by  the  Puritans.  The  Oxford  lawyer,  Albericus 
Gentilis  (Disputationes  duae,  Hanoviae,  1599,  p.  122),  shows  that  the  prohibition 
loses  its  point  if  mimae  appear  among  the  hiatrionea ;  still,  we  shall  see  that  on 
the  first  appearance  of  female  players  in  England,  the  outcry  became  louder 
than  ever.  Cf.  above,  p.  12. 

And  harmless  May-poles  are  all  railed  upon 
As  if  they  were  the  towns  of  Babylon, 

sang  Randolph  in  the  Annalia  Dubrenaia  (1636),  in  which  are  described  the 
celebrations  and  games  yearly  kept  up  by  dwellers  on  the  Cotswolds  in  Glou- 
cestershire. It  is  evident  from  the  commendatory  poems  which  were  con- 
tributed to  this  book  by  dramatists  such  as  Randolph,  Ben  Jonson,  Drayton, 
and  Heywood,  that  even  in  this  different  though  contiguous  domain  they  were 
at  war  against  Puritan  rigidity.  For  information  as  to  the  contents  of  the 
Annalia  Dubrenaia,  see  Gosse,  Seventeenth  Century  Studiea,  1897,  p.  103  aeqq. 
But  the  Puritans  were  also  held  up  to  ridicule  on  account  of  their  protests 
against  the  barbarous  amusement  of  bear-baiting ;  of.  Brome,  iii.  295. 
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historians  have  long  recognised  in  this  Puritan  onesidedness 
one  of  the  most  important  stages  in  the  national  development 
of  their  country.1  They  have  also  shown  how  beneficently 
the  Puritan  temper  has  moulded  modern  English  life  ;  for  it 
is  to  the  social  developments  springing  from  this  temper  that 
the  nation  owes  that  existence  centring  round  the  pleasures 
of  the  home,  the  charm  of  which  has  enthralled  even  foreigners. 
It  is  true  that  since  1808,  when  Charles  Lamb,  in  his  Specimens, 
brought  the  gay  crowd  of  Shakespearean  dramatists  to  life 
as  if  by  magic,  and  proclaimed  their  glory  with  so  charming 
an  enthusiasm,  many  Englishmen — among  them  Swinburne 
— have  longed  to  step  back  out  of  the  narrow  confines  of 
modern  life  into  the  robust  spaciousness  of  the  Elizabethan 
age,  for  which  the  word  '  shocking '  did  not  exist.  But  be 
that  as  it  may,  here  as  in  politics,  the  Puritans  represented 
a  tendency  which  in  the  future  brought  forth  fruit.  At  other 
periods  of  intellectual  upheaval,  such  as  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  the  age  of  Voltaire,  or  that  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  dramatic  poets  are  to  be  found  fighting  on 
the  side  of  the  new  ideas  against  the  old ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  English  stage  at  the  time  of  Shakespeare  formed  a  remark- 
able exception  to  this  general  rule  is  principally  due  to  the 
violence  of  Puritan  opposition  to  the  theatre. 

The  earliest  piece  of  anti-Puritan  tendency  now  extant  is  the 
comedy  A  Knack  to  know  a  Knave  (1592).  In  this  play  there 
appears  a  sanctimonious  Puritan  minister  among  whose  chief 
characteristics  is  an  unwillingness  to  give  alms  because  man 
cannot,  we  know,  be  justified  by  good  works.2  Various  side- 
thrusts  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  repertory  pieces  of  the  next 
few  years.  But  it  was  during  the  following  decade  very  soon 
after  the  accession  of  James  i.  that  the  dramatists  most  clearly 
showed  their  unwillingness  to  disarm  their  bitter  enemies  by 
patience  and  brotherly  love.  They  sought  rather  to  retaliate 
by  overwhelming  them  with  the  most  pitiless  derision  ;  they 
represented  Puritans  on  the  stage  in  the  most  repulsive  light, 
and  took  full  advantage  of  the  certainty  that  not  even  scenes 
of  the  most  grotesque  coarseness  and  monstrosity  would  offend 

1  Cf.,  for  instance,  J.  B.  Greene,  History  of  the  English  People,  vol.  v.  (1896), 
p.  90  seqq.  ;  C.  S.  Home,  What  we  owe  to  the  Puritans  (London,  1898). 
»  Hazlitt-Dodsley,  vi.  579. 
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the  delicacy  of  feeling  of  their  audiences.  One  can  well 
imagine  the  echoing  laughter  and  the  uproarious  applause 
with  which  the  cavaliers  as  well  as  the  groundlings  received 
the  practical  jokes,  the  mystifications,  the  derisive  jeers  and 
the  ill-usage  which  these  caricatured  figures  were  obliged  to 
suffer.  The  realistic  comedy  of  London  life  of  course  afforded 
the  finest  opportunities  for  this  species  of  attack,  and  Middleton, 
the  principal  author  of  this  type  of  play,  found  the  theme 
inexhaustible.  The  Puritan  befooled  was,  however,  so  effective 
a  figure  that  he  was  sometimes  transplanted  into  plays  into 
which  he  in  no  way  fitted.  He  appears,  for  instance,  in 
Tourneur's  Atheist's  Tragedy,  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in 
France  ;  and  in  Chapman's  Humorous  Day's  Mirth,  also  in 
France,  a  Puritan  woman  is  among  the  characters.  A  canting 
Puritan  rogue  is  in  the  same  way  introduced  by  Day  into  his 
dramatisation  of  Sidney's  Arcadia,  and  Shakespeare  has 
transferred  Malvolio  into  his  fantastic  country  of  Illyria. 

It  rarely  happens  that  the  satire  is  directed— against  the 
religious  opinions  of  the  Puritans,  although-Shakespeare  estops 
to  point  out  that  they  seek-to^  fostifyL-their  errors  by  means  of 
scriptural  quotations,  and  JVIarston  ridicules  the  teaching  on 
the  subject  of  predestination  favoured  by  the  'deformed 
church;* l  Their  manner  of  HfeTand  their  behaviour  in  public 
are  much  more  frequently  the  object  of  ridicule.  They  are 
represented  as  repulsive  vermin,  thrusting  themselves  forward 
on  any  occasion  with  hypocritical  eyes  2  raised  heavenwards, 
and  unctuous  phrases  uttered  with  a  peculiar  nasal  twang.3 

1  Merchant  of  Venice,  in.  ii.  77 :  Marston's  Malcontent,  n.  iii.  and  iv.  ii. ;  in 
Marston's  Insatiate  Countess  Thais  ridicules  the  '  heretic  point  of  predestina- 
tion '  in  the  same  way  (ed.  Halliwell,  iii.  152).  The  cardinal  doctrine  of 
the  sect  is  touched  upon  in  a  more  harmless  way  by  Robert  Taylor  in  his 
comedy,  The  Hog  hath  lost  his  Pearl  (Hazlitt-Dodsley,  xi.  454).  A  fop  there 
exclaims  on  beholding  a  new  suit  which  pleases  him  :  '  The  taylor  that  made 
it,  may  hap  to  be  saved,  an  't  be  but  for  his  good  works.' 

a  On  the  subject  of  rolling  the  eyes,  cf.  inter  alia,  Dekker,  The  Wonder  of  a 
Kingdom,  ed.  Pearson,  iv.  227  ;  Middleton,  iii.  pp.  60,  72,  77.  Daborne,  in 
Poor  Man's  Comfort,  says  that  harlots  and  Puritan  women  roll  their  eyes. 
The  speaking  through  the  nose  is  alluded  to  by  Ben  Jonson  among  others 
(The  Case  is  Altered,  ed.  Gifford,  vi.  322). 

3  The  way  in  which  the  sectarian  merchant  Dryfat,  in  Middleton's  Family 
of  Love,  boasts  of  his  own  good  qualities  is  very  characteristic.  He  says,  for 
instance,  that  he  gives  but  few  alms  to  persons  not  belonging  to  his  sect,  eats 
only  cold  food  on  Sundays,  indulges  in  more  meat  on  Fridays  than  on  any 
other  day,  and  has  numerous  Abrahams  and  Aminadabs  among  his  god- 
children, etc. 
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At  the  same  time  they  are  perpetually  set  on  procuring  their 
own  advantage.  It  is  more  than  once  cast  in  their  teeth  that 
in  spite  of  their  pious  horror  of  worldly  vanities  they  are  carry- 
ing on  a  very  flourishing  trade  in  feathers,  thus  constituting 
themselves  the  purveyors  of  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  affected 
by  foppish  courtiers  and  fantastically  garbed  actors.1  But 
more  serious  charges  are  brought  against  them  also.  They 
are  accused  of  gluttonous  eating  and  drinking  at  the  cost  of 
others,  of  sharp  practice  in  matters  of  business  when  there 
is  no  fear  of  detection.  In  the  comedy  entitled  The  Puritan, 
a  servant  who  belongs  to  the  sect  is  made  to  say  '  we  may  lie, 
but  we  must  not  swear.'  2  Middleton  even  draws  a  Puritan 
who  does  not  scruple  to  figure  as  the  procurer  of  his  own  wife.8 
Some  dramatists  introduce  Puritan  women  who,  for  all  their 
prudery,  are  not  averse  occasionally  to  surrender  themselves 
to  some  one  other  than  the  niggardly  churl  to  whom  they  are 
bound  by  marriage.  Still,  it  sometimes  happens  that  Puritan 
morality  receives  an  unintended  tribute,  as,  for  instance,  when 
a  seducer  invites  a  disdainful  lady  not  to  be  so  puritanical.4 

But  the  play  in  which  the  Puritans  receive  the  most 
remorseless  treatment  is  probably  The  Dutch  Courtesan  by 
Marston,  the  future  Anglican  minister.  The  Puritan  Mulligrub 
and  his  wife  fall  victims  to  an  astute  rascal  who  plays  the 
most  audacious  tricks  on  the  sanctimonious  humbug.  His 
tormentor  cheats  him  under  various  disguises,  and  draws  from 

1  Cf.,  inter  alia,  Webster,  ed.  Dyce,  p.  2376.  In  The  Muses'  Looking -Glass, 
by  Randolph  (pri.  1638),  one  of  the  principal  characters  is  a  Puritan  named 
Beard.  This  person  sells  feathers  to  the  actors  for  use  on  the  stage,  and  is 
on  that  account  cried  down  as  a  hypocrite  by  the  player  Roscius.  Con- 
temptuous sallies  against  the  Puritans  are  particularly  frequent  in  Barry's  Ram 
Alley. 

a  Ed.  Tucker  Brooke,  in  the  Shakespeare  Apocrypha,  I.  iii.  75. 

3  Cf .  The  Chaste  Maid  in  Cheapside.     It  is  evident  from  The  Puritan,  i.  4,  that 
a  drunken  Puritan  minister  appeared  in  a  play  now  lost.     See  the  statements 
of  the  servant  in  the  above-named  play. 

4  E.g.  in  Heywood's  tragedy,  A  Woman  killed  with  Kindness.     There  the 
seducer  Wendoll  tries  to  silence  the  conscientious  scruples  of  the  wretched 
Mrs.   Francford  by  saying   '  you   talk  like   a  Puritan.'     Chapman's   Bussy 
d'Ambois  begins  by  thinking  that  the  conscience  of  his  lady  Tamyra  '  bites 
too  hotly  of  the  Puritan  spice '  (in.  i.  2),  and  the  chaste  Urania  in  Daborne's 
Poor  Man's  Comfort  (v.  1650)  is  described  as  '  puritanical  filth  '  by  a  procuress. 
A  similar  reproach  is  brought  by  a  murderer  in  Arden  of  Fever  sham  against 
a  confederate  who  hesitates  to  accomplish  the  crime,  and  to  whom  he  says, 
'  How  now,  Will,   become  a  precisian ! '     Finally,   in  Dekker's  Fortunatus, 
Ampedo,  who  is  bitterly  mourning  his  father's  death,  is  described  as  a  Puritan 
by  his  frivolous  brother  Andalocia. 
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him,  in  spite  of  his  unction,  some  most  passionate  and  un- 
christian outbursts  of  wrath.  His  final  achievement  is  to 
bring  down  upon  the  Puritan  the  suspicion  of  having  stolen 
a  cloak,  and  to  induce  the  credulous  constables,  who  have 
much  in  common  with  the  famous  pair  in  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,  to  put  him  in  the  stocks  on  the  stage.  The  rogue 
then  approaches  the  Puritan  in  a  fresh  disguise,  pretends  to 
sympathise  with  him,  and  succeeds  hi  getting  his  purse  on  the 
pretext  of  inducing  the  constables  to  release  him.  But 
instead  of  doing  this  he  merely  encourages  them  to  ill-treat 
him.  The  hoaxes  practised  on  the  Puritan  family  in  the 
pseudo-Shakespearean  comedy  The  Puritan  are  of  the  same 
description,  even  if  not  quite  so  cruel.  In  the  same  manner, 
Ben  Jonson,  who  detested  the  Puritans  as  enemies  to  classical 
culture,  often  aims  his  laboured  wit  against  them,  and  affords 
a  glimpse  of  the  grave  political  danger  threatening  from  this 
quarter.1  But  Ben  Jonson  is  "most  lively"  hi  his  satirical 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  his  comedy  Bartholomew  Fair. 
There  the  Puritan  Busy  penetrates  into  a  puppet  theatre 
and  inveighs  against  worldly  vanity ;  but  his  arguments  are 
combated  with  ready  wit  by  a  puppet  which  plays  the  part 
of  Dionysius  the  schoolmaster  in  the  piece  at  that  moment 
being  acted.  And  when  Busy  finally  brings  forward  the 
Puritan  arguments  against  the  playing  of  female  parts  by 
men,  the  puppet  raises  its  dress  and  shows  that  it  is  sexless. 
Shakespeare's  Malvolio  belongs  to  a  period  when  the  Puritan 
befooled  had  not  as  yet  become  a  stock  figure  on  the  London 
stage,  and  the  ridicule  heaped  on  him  is  of  a  very  harmless 
nature  compared  with  that  current  at  a  later  date.  It  is  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  period  of  Shakespeare's  gayest  and  sun- 
niest humour,  and  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  better  answer 
to  the  Puritans'  campaign  against  the  joy  of  life  than  Sir 
Toby's  famous  words :  c  Dost  thou  think,  because  thou  art 
virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ?  ' 

The  Jews  receive  much  the  same  derisive  and  contemptuous 
treatment  as  the  Puritans,  but  they  appear  far  more  seldom 

1  The  Puritan  '  derides  all  antiquity,  defies  any  other  learning  than  in- 
spiration,' says  Ben  Jonson  in  Bartholomew  Fair  (ed.  Clifford,  iv.  385).  Middle- 
ton  (ed.  Bullen,  v.  10)  speaks  in  much  the  same  strain  of  a  Puritanical  preacher 
who  declares  Latin  to  be  '  papistry.'  Allusions  to  the  political  danger  to  be 
feared  from  Puritanism  are  to  be  found  in  The  Alchemist,  in.  i.  and  ii. 
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on  the  stage.  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  in  how  far  the 
English  dramatists  were  able,  in  their  own  country,  to  draw 
their  portraits  of  Jews  from  the  life.1  The  Jews  had  been 
banished  from  England  in  1290  under  Edward  I.,  and  it  was 
not  until  Cromwell  became  Protector  that  they  were  allowed 
to  return ;  it  cannot,  however,  be  doubted  that  isolated 
members  of  the  race  had  found  means  to  return  at  an  earlier 
date.  Usury  and  traffic  in  old  clothes  are  described  as  being 
their  most  frequent  occupations.  Thus,  although  they  were 
not  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a  characteristic  group  in 
business  and  social  life,  it  is  possible  to  notice  many  traits  in 
figures  such  as  Marlowe's  Barabas,  and  above  all  in  Shake- 
speare's Shylock,  which  appear  to  be  based  on  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  Jewish  habits  and  life.  Barabas  and  Shylock 
then  in  their  turn  served  as  models  for  the  conventional 
caricatures  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  other  poets.  It  is 
significant  that  in  the  account  of  the  travels  of  the  Shirley 
brothers  there  is  mentioned  a  Jew  who  did  a  kindness  to  one 
of  the  brothers  ;  but  in  the  dramatisation  of  the  account  by 
Day  and  his  associates,  even  this  Jew  is  transmuted  into  the 
traditional  Shylock.2 

The  dramatists  of  the  great  period  were,  then,  on  all 
essential  points  on  the  side  of  the  Established  Church.  It 
is  true  that  their  religious  opinions  are  chiefly  shown  in  their 
attacks  upon  the  Papists  on  the  one  hand,  and  _the  Puritans 
on  the  other.  The  positive  teachings  of  their  Church  were, 
however,  not  of  a  nature  to  permeate  their  works  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Greek  religion  affected  the  Attic  drama,  or 
Catholicism  the  Spanish.  Tolstoy's  demand  that  dramatic 
poetry  shall  be  the  expression  of  a  definite  conception  of  life 
harmonising  with  the  highest  religious  ideas  of  a  given  period,3 
is  not  satisfied  in  the  English  drama  of  the  Shakespearean  era. 
We  shall,  nevertheless,  see  that  just  because  the  dogmatic 

1  Cf.  English  Historical  Review,  ix.  652  seqq.,  and  the  essays  by  Lee  and 
Wolf  there  cited. 

8  A  general  survey  of  the  part  played  by  Jews  in  the  drama  of  this  period 
is  given  by  Koeppel  (Shakespeare-  Jahrbuch,  xl.  xviii).  A  Jewish  surgeon  occurs 
in  Webster's  The  Devil's  Law  Case,  Act  v.  Heywood  (Challenge  for  Beauty, 
ed.  Pearson,  v.  26)  paints  the  English  Jews  in  the  blackest  colours.  Carlo 
Buff  one,  in  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Act  v.,  points  out  that  so  excellent 
a  dish  as  roast  pork  is  rightly  prohibited  to  Jews. 

3  Cf.  Tolstoy  on  Shakespeare  (Christchuroh,  n.d.),  pp.  77-9. 
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teaching  of  his  Church  did  not  supply  the  English  playwright 
with  any  poetic  theory  of  the  universe,  he  was  all  the  more 
free  to  give  full  expression  to  his  views  on  all  the  circumstances 
of  existence.  Furthermore,  the  prevailing  Puritan  view,  that 
the  handling  of  sacred  themes  on  the  stage  was  an  abomina- 
tion, had  some  influence  even  on  anti-Puritan  minds  ;  and 
plays  on  scriptural  subjects,  originally  more  numerous  than 
any  others  among  the  repertory  pieces,  now  became  very 
uncommon.1  In  1605  there  was  issued  the  famous  statute  of 
King  James  which  forbade  players  to  pronounce  the  name  of 
God,  of  Christ,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  the  Trinity  on  the 
stage,  and  during  the  next  few  years  it  becomes  apparent  that 
the  authorities  showed  even  greater  anxiety  on  religious 
matters  than  is  implied  in  this  decree.2 

However,  this  prohibition  can  hardly  have  been  looked  upon 

as  an  irksome  restriction  by  the  dramatists. They  still  had 

full  licence  to  portray  the  strange__arid  astounding  destinies 
of  men,  and  the  love-entanglements  thatHgure  uvthe  history  or 
legeiucL  of  all  nations  and  all  ages  ;  and  if  this  was  done,  with 
a  liyely  fancy,  a  stirring  language,  and  a  happy  mastery  of 
theatrical  effect,  no  one  required  the  poetjto  give  any  indication 
of  the  nature  of  his  views  on  religious  or  philosophic  questions. 
When  occasionally  the  more  distinguished  and  independent 
spirits  of  the  age  do  give  us  such  an  indication,  the  glimpse 
revealed  is  often  a  surprising  one ;  but  as  a  rule  we  see 
the  poets  closely  confined  within  the  limits  of  traditional 
opinions. 

All  of  them,  without  exception,  hold  fast  to  the  mediaeval 
conception  of  the  universe  and  of  the  world's  history — a 
conception  then  held  in  unity  by  Catholics,  Anglicans,  and 
Puritans,  however  fiercely  they  might  quarrel  on  other 
subjects.  The  earth,  the  home  of  mankind,  is  for  them  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  which  in  its  turn  is  confined  within  the 
globular  firmament  with  its  fixed  stars ;  this  universe  was 
created  out  of  nothing  by  God  in  the  year  3761  before  the 
Birth  of  Christ,  and  will  continue  to  exist  till  doomsday. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  in  how  far  the  mediaeval  ideas  on  natural 

1  See  also  Book  iv. 

2  Even  in  the  following  remark,  made  by  the  Justice  Shallow  in  2  Henry  IV. , 
in.  ii.  41,  the  italicised  words  were  cut  out  of  the  folio  of  1623 :  '  Death  &a  the 

Psalmist  says,  is  certain  to  ail.' 
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science  derived  from  the  Physiologus  and  other  similar  works 
were  still  taken  seriously.  In  any  case,  they  continued  to 
furnish  forth  an  abundant  supply  of  poetic  adornments.  At 
the  opening  of  the  great  period  of  the  English  drama,  the 
theory  of  Copernicus  had  already  been  about  forty-five  years  in 
print  (since  1543) ;  but  the  traditional  conception  of  the  universe 
showed  as  yet  not  the  smallest  sign  of  loosing  its  hold  on  that 
account.  Nash  speaks  in  1596  of  the  theory  of  Copernicus  as 
of  a  paradox  fallen  into  disrepute,1  and  the  Devil  in  Marlowe's 
Doctor  Faustua,  when  questioned  by  the  Doctor  on  several 
matters  connected  with  astronomy,  shows  that  his  conception 
of  them  is  still  based  on  the  Ptolemaic  system.  It  is  true  that 
Giordano  Bruno  had  spent  some  time  in  England  between 
1583  and  1585,  and  he  it  was  who  first  used  the  Copernican 
system  as  the  point  of  departure  for  a  new  theory  of  man's 
position  in  the  universe.  He  also  rejected  the  old  ideas  about 
the  confining  firmament  with  its  fixed  stars,  and  drew  men 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  earlier  boundaries  of  the  universe 
to  direct  their  glance  into  never-ending  space.  In  thus  shatter- 
ing the  globe  of  the  firmament,  Giordano  Bruno  performed 
the  boldest  and  mightiest  deed  as  yet  achieved  by  man.  But 
although  he  consorted  with  choice  spirits  such  as  Sidney  and 
Greville  during  his  stay  hi  London,  and  in  addition  to  this 
tried  to  convert  learned  men  at  Oxford  to  his  way  of  thinking, 
he  left  not  the  slightest  trace  of  any  influence  on  the  scientific 
circles  of  Elizabethan  England ;  it  goes  therefore  without 
saying  that  the  theatrical  world  of  the  time  remained  utterly 
unaffected  by  him.  Shakespeare  especially  never  fails  to 
show  himself  an  adherent  of  the  old  theory  of  the  universe, 
and  all  attempts  to  prove  any  connection  between  his  plays 
and  Giordano  Bruno's  world  of  thought  are  beside  the 
mark.2  These  attempts  are  the  work  of  German  scholars 
who  assumed,  perhaps  involuntarily  and  certainly  unhistori- 
cally,  that  the  intimate  connection  between  poetry  and  con- 
temporary science  which  characterised  the  great  period  of 
German  literature  was  also  characteristic  of  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists. 

1  Nash,  ed.  McKerrow,  iii.  94. 

2  Cf.,  on  this  point  especially,  Beyersdorff  in  the  Shakespeare- Jahrbuch, 
xxvi.  263  seqq.,  and  Elton  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  Oct.  1902. 
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The  traditional  conception  of  the  universe,  which  remained 
unshaken  by  the  science  of  Bruno,  was  equally  unaffected 
by  the  scepticism  of  which  Montaigne  was  the  chief  expo- 
nent. His  Essais  were,  nevertheless,  widely  read  in  England, 
and  easily  accessible  to  every  one  in  Florio's  translation, 
published  in  1603.  The  dramatists  used  the  Essais  as  a 
treasure-house  of  choice  and  well-told  anecdotes  and  well- 
painted  traits  of  character.  John  Webster  was  the  most 
systematic  plunderer  among  them ;  still,  it  is  precisely  in  his 
works  that  we  find  the  least  trace  of  Montaigne's  spirit  and 
conception  of  life.1  As  is  generally  admitted,  in  the  description 
of  an  ideal  state  without  magistrates  or  private  property  given 
us  in  one  of  Shakespeare's  last  plays,  The  Tempest,  we  may  dis- 
cern unmistakable  echoes  of  a  similar  description  in  Montaigne. 
This  similarity  has  lured  on  certain  students  to  go  through 
the  poet's  entire  works  with  the  most  meticulous  exactitude 
with  a  view  to  discovering  yet  further  signs  of  an  influence 
emanating  from  Montaigne.  Nothing  has,  however,  come  to 
light  save  here  and  there  such  vague  resemblances  as  may 
quite  well  be  due  to  chance  or  to  Shakespeare's  having  in  some 
independent  way  become  acquainted  with  certain  of  those 
passages  from  classical  authors  which  Montaigne  has  utilised 
with  such  genius.  The  elements  which  the  genius  of  Shake- 
speare has  in  common  with  that  of  Montaigne  would  no  doubt 
have  been  expressed  in  exactly  the  same  way  even  if  the  poet 
had  never  seen  a  copy  of  the  Essais. 2 

It  is  equally  useless  to  seek  any  trace  of  the-  liberating 
influence  of  the  great  contemporary  thinkers  in  the  dramatists' 
attitude  towards  the  supernataiial^JJie_^niraculous  and  the 
magical.  Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  we  find  the  playwrights 
ridiculing  superstitions  which  were  not  protected  by  the 
authority  of  the  Chmrch.  Thus  Lyly  early  held  up  to  derision 
the  alchemists,  who  also  served  as  a  butt  for  Ben  Jonson's 
wit  in  one  of  his  comic  masterpieces  ;  Middleton's  Anything 
for  a  Quiet  Life  was  also  directed  against  them.  The  deeply 

1  For  the  use  made  by  Webster  in  his  plays  of  the  Essais,  cf.  the  extensive 
information  given  by  Crawford  in  Collectanea,  1907,  ii.  1-63.  Lady  Politic 
Wouldbe  in  Ben  Jonson's  Volpone,  in.  ii.,  also  testifies  to  the  fact  that  the 
English  playwrights  borrowed  freely  from  Montaigne.  For  Florio's  translation 
and  its  circulation,  see  Dieckow's  Dissertation,  Strassburg,  1903. 

a  This  has  already  been  rightly  remarked  by  Collins  in  his  Studies  in  Shake- 
speare, p.  296. 
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rooted  fallacies  of  astrology  were  not  always  taken  very 
seriously  either,  although  numerous  allusions  show  that  they 
had  left  a  clearly  marked  impression  on  popular  parlance  and 
were  familiar  to  every  one.  Shakespeare,  it  is  true,  in  King 
Lear  makes  the  Earl  of  Kent  explain  the  difference  of  Cordelia's 
disposition  from  that  of  her  sisters  by  the  position  of  the 
constellations  at  her  birth  ;  but  his  real  opinions  must  be 
taken  to  b«r  expressed  in  the  outspoken  comments  of  the 
bastard  who  mocks  at  his  father's  astrological  illusions,  or  in 
Cicero's  sceptical  words  hi  Julius  Caesar  as  to  a  belief  in 
prodigies.1  The  ominous  horoscope  drawn  up  at  the  birth 
of  a  child  in  Webster's  Duchess  of  Malfi  is  obviously  a  mere 
theatrical  device,  and  in  Massinger's  City  Madam  the  astrologer 
is  intended  as  a  figure  of  fun. 

But  in  another  connection  we  see  the  poets  hi  the  grip  of 
the  superstitions  of  sixteenth-century  Protestantism,  which 
banished  many  a  gracious  and  poetic  manifestation  of  the 
supernatural  from  the  earth,  but  retained  devils,  witches,  and 
ghosts.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  distinguish  where  the 
poets  are  expressing  their  own  beliefs  and  where  they  are  borrow- 
ing from  popular  superstition  for  the  sake  of  poetic  effect.  The 
latter  course  is  probably  the  one  followed  in  the  many  plays 
where  the  spirits  of  the  dead  appear.2  Ghostly  apparitions 
during  the  earlier  period — such  as  those  in  Kyd's  Spanish 
Tragedy  or  The  Misfortunes  of  Arthur — are  conventional  figures 
modelled  on  the  spectres  of  Seneca's  tragedies.  To  this  species 
probably  belonged  the  ghost  in  the  pre-Shakespearean  Hamlet, 
and  Shakespeare  was  the  first  to  endue  the  spirit  with  mysterious 
terrors  by  his  use  of  popular  superstition.3  The  most  blood- 
curdling effect  is  achieved  by  the  apparition  of  the  silent  ghost 
of  murdered  Banquo.  It  cannot  be  correct  to  attribute  a  belief 
in  spirits  to  the  poet  who  speaks  of  '  the  undiscover'd  country 
from  whose  bourne  No  traveller  returns.'  But  it  is  equally 

1  King  Lear,  I.  ii.  134,  iv.  iii.  34 ;  Julius  Caesar,  i.  iii.  34. 

2  Clermont's  speech  in  Bussy's  Revenge,  v.  i.,  after  the  ghostly  dance,  con- 
tains a  philosophic  disquisition  in  which  the  arguments  for  and  against  a  belief 
in  ghosts  are  discussed. 

3  In  the  two  earlier  ghostly  apparitions  in  Shakespeare  (i.e.  in  Richard  III. 
and  Julius  Caesar),  this  is  not  as  yet.  entirely  the  case,  except  that  the  light 
begins  to  burn  blue  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  belief  (Richard  III., 
v.  iii.  180).     Something  of  the  same  kind  occurs  in  Julius  Caesar,  iv.  iii.  275. 
For  these  superstitions,  cf.  Stoll  in  the  Publications,  xxii.  226. 
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certain  that  the  ghostly  apparitions  in  Richard  III.,  Julius 
Caesar,  and  Macbeth  are  not  merely  meant  to  be  subjective 
visions  conjured  up  by  a  heated  imagination,  as  some  critics 
opine  ;  they  are  genuine  and  authentic  ghosts,  of  the  same  race 
as  the  ghost  in  Hamlet. 

This  brings  us  to  the  darkest  spot,  namely,  the  belief  hi  magic 
and  witchcraft.  Marlowe  and  Greene  had  already  penetrated 
into  this  mysterious  region  when  writing  their  masterpieces 
Doctor  Faustus  and  Friar  Bacon.  Marlowe  transposed  the 
story  of  the  magician  into  a  higher  and  loftier  key,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  imply  that  he  accepted  the  popular  legend  as  if  it 
were  genuine  history.  The  last  charge  brought  by  Baines  in  his 
denunciation  of  Marlowe's  atheism,  namely,  that  Marlowe  per- 
suaded men  'not  to  be  af eared  of  bugbears  and  hobgoblins/  was 
probably  a  perfectly  correct  statement  of  fact.  Greene  was  no 
doubt  equally  far  from  taking  Friar  Bacon's  magic  too  seriously. 
The  invocations  of  the  spirits  of  Hell  by  Joan  of  Arc  and 
the  wizard  Bolingbroke  in  Shakespeare's  youthful  drama  of 
Henry  VI.  are  no  doubt  merely  introduced  for  the  sake  of  stage 
effect;  he  certainly  did  not  trouble  his  head  as  to  whether 
the  people  were  justified  in  believing  such  tales.  The  First 
Part  of  Henry  IV.  (c.  1597)  shows  us  Shakespeare  in  a  more 
sceptical  mood  ;  for  while  the  chronicler  tells  us  that  the  people 
related  many  marvellous  tales  respecting  the  prodigies  which 
marked  the  birth  of  Glendower  the  Welshman,  and  that  they 
further  believed  him  able  to  raise  storms  and  tempests  by 
magic,  Shakespeare,  on  the  other  hand,  depicts  him  as  a  mere 
braggart  whose  boastful  pretensions  to  magic  powers  excite 
Percy's  ridicule. 

Many  other  instances  might  be  quoted  of  passages  where  it 
was  only  natural  for  the  dramatists  to  make  use  of  the  pre- 
valent superstitions  quite  irrespectively  of  their  own  beliefs.  But 
the  matter  assumes  a  very  different  complexion  when  things 
are  represented  in  the  theatre  which  have  an  intimate  con- 
nection with  contemporary  trials  for  witchcraft.  Wier  in 
Germany,  and  his  follower,  Reginald  Scot,  in  England  (1584), 
had  already  vehemently  protested  against  the  horrible  nature 
of  the  popular  delusion,  although  neither  of  them  had  any 
fundamental  objection  to  bring  against  the  possibility  of 
diabolical  intervention.  The  learned  pedants,  who  cited  well- 
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attested  instances  from  recent  as  well  as  ancient  times,  had 
already  been  answered  by  Montaigne's  shrewd  remark  (Essais, 
iii.  11)  that  it  would  be  much  more  natural  to  believe  that  the 
witnesses  were  lying  or  raving,  than  that  a  human  being 
could  fly  into  the  air  through  the  chimney  on  a  broomstick. 
It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  full  horrors  of  the  panic 
about  witchcraft  were  unknown  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  either  in  real  life  or  on  the  stage.1 

A  change  took  place  in  this  respect  on  the  accession  of  the 
Stuarts.  It  is  weU  known  that  James  i.  was  among  the  most 
bigoted  and  pedantic  of  the  supporters  of  this  horrible  super- 
stition. He  satisfied  his  scientific  vanity  by  his  Demonology 
(pri.  1597)  which  was  directed  against  the  excellent  work  of 
the  '  Sadducee '  Reginald  Scot,  and  he  even  believed  that 
Satan  honoured  him  with  a  particular  hatred  as  one  of  his  most 
formidable  opponents.  He  believed  the  storm  which  overtook 
him  on  his  bridal  journey  from  Denmark  to  Scotland  to  be 
the  work  of  sorcerers  and  witches,  and  he  conducted  in  person 
the  abominable  proceedings  against  the  unhappy  wretches  on 
whom  suspicion  fell.  A  detailed  narrative  of  this  trial  was 
printed  in  several  editions  under  the  title  News  from  Scotland. 
The  account  of  the  ingenious  tortures  inflicted  upon  the  alleged 
ringleader,  a  schoolmaster  named  Fian,  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  revolting  documents  of  all  this  horrifying  literature. 
And  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  he  lost  no 
tune  in  setting  the  witch-hunt  in  motion,  and  brought  the 
insane  epidemic  of  panic  to  so  frightful  a  pitch,  that  for  several 
decades  it  did  not  subside,  and  even  exercised  an  influence 
over  the  theatre.2  Shakespeare,  whose  Macbeth  was  a  tribute 

1  Among  the  dramatists  of  an  earlier  period,  Nash  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the 
only  one  who  clearly  and  openly  confesses  his  belief  in  witches  and  magic. 
This  he  does  in  his  comedy  Summers'  Last  Will,  as  well  as  various  other 
places :  cf.,  for  instance,  the  passage  cited  by  the  commentators  in  connec- 
tion with  Macbeth,  I.  iii.   11.     Nothing  further  is  known  of  the  play  called 
The  Witch  of  Islington,  which  was  acted  on  14th  July  1594  by  the  Admiral's 
company.     The  same  is  the  case  with  The  Three  Brothers,  by  (Wentworth  ?) 
Smith.     This  play  is  several  tunes  mentioned  by  Henslowe  in  1602,  and  a 
witch  is  known  to  have  been  among  the  dramatis  persona.     In  The  Triumphs 
of  Love  and  Fortune  (see  p.  20)  the  public  is  warned  against  dealings  in  magic. 

2  For  further  information  on  the  spread  of  the  witch  panic  at  this  period, 
on  the  measures  taken  by  Parliament  at  James's  instigation,  and  on  the  in- 
crease of  literature  dealing  with  witches,  see  Hutchinson,  Historical  Essays 
concerning   Witchcraft,    1718,   and  especially   Crossley's  introduction  to  his 
edition  of  Potts'  Discovery  of  Witches,  in  the  Remains,  etc.,  published  by  the 
Chetham  Society,  vol.  vi.  (1845).    For  the  Scottish  trial  see  Pitcairn,  Criminal 
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of  welcome  to  the  Scottish  king,  in  Act  i.  Sc.  iii.  makes  one 
of  the  witches  express  her  intention  of  calling  up  a  storm  to 
toss  and  batter  a  ship  while  sailing  after  it  on  a  sieve.  Steevens 
has  already  noted  that  the  details  of  the  description  are  taken 
from  the  News  from  Scotland ;  evidently  this  was  intended  as 
a  compliment  to  the  king,  whose  sagacity,  aided  by  torture, 
had  been  the  means  of  discovering  the  cause  of  that  storm. 
Further,  on  2nd  February  1609,  there  was  acted  at  Court  Ben 
Jonson's  Masque  of  Queens,  the  first  part  of  which  consists  of 
a  gathering  of  witches  followed  by  a  dance ;  when  this  work 
appeared  in  print,  it  was  garnished  with  some  weighty  and 
learned  notes  in  which  the  author  points  out  how  true  to  nature 
his  witches  are,  and  how  carefully  each  trait  has  been  taken  from 
the  best  ancient  and  modern  authorities,  among  which  the 
notorious  Malleus  Maleficarum  occupies  a  prominent  position. 
It  is  possible  that  Shakespeare  was  still  alive  when  Middleton 
wrote  his  tragi-comedy  The  Witch,  a  play  which  treats  of  the 
doings  of  sorcerers  in  a  complicated  plot  full  of  sensational 
developments  and  the  strongly-accentuated  erotic  element 
which  is  usually  to  be  found  in  Middleton.  In  The  Witch  of 
Edmonton  Dekker  and  Ford  have  made  use  of  the  history 
of  Mother  Sawyer  who  was  executed  in  1621.  Although  their 
standpoint  implies  throughout  a  belief  in  sorcery,  they  yet 
show  a  certain  sympathy  in  their  delineation  of  the  poor,  ugly, 
hunchbacked  old  hag,  without  a  friend  in  the  world,  driven 
away  with  curses  and  blows  by  a  rough  peasant  on  whose  land 
she  is  picking  up  sticks.  When,  to  crown  all,  she  is  made  game 
of  by  cruel  boys,  she  ends  by  wishing  that  she  were  really  a 
witch  in  order  to  revenge  herself  on  her  tormentors ;  at  that 
instant  the  devil  appears  to  her  in  the  form  of  a  black  dog, 
and  she  makes  a  compact  with  him.  The  part  played  by  the 
drama  in  forwarding  this  abominable  mania  is  characteristically 
shown  in  the  Late  Lancashire  Witches,  by  Heywood  and  Brome. 
In  1633  a  whole  nest  of  witches  had  been  apprehended  and 
brought  to  trial  in  Lancashire,  the  charges  against  them  being 
chiefly  based  on  the  assertions  of  a  mendacious  and  half -grown 

Trials  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  2  (1833).  Kittredge  (Modern  Philology,  ix.  207) 
in  a  defence  of  James,  relies  on  the  fact  that  he  several  times  intervened 
when  he  thought  that  an  innocent  woman  was  being  prosecuted  for  witchcraft ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  combated  Reginald  Scot's  humane  views  in 
the  most  mischievous  manner, 
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youth.  But  even  before  the  trial  was  at  an  end,  the  absurd 
romancings  of  this  naughty  boy  were  in  the  play  set  before 
the  world  as  facts.  A  worthy  country  gentleman,  named 
Generous,  at  first  doubts  the  existence  of  witches.  Soon, 
however,  he  makes  the  painful  discovery  that  his  own  wife 
is  a  witch,  who,  by  night,  in  the  form  of  a  cat,  practises  every 
sort  of  abomination  in  a  mill.  The  miller  finally  succeeds  in 
hacking  off  her  paw,  and  Generous  identifies  this  cat  as  his 
wife  when  he  sees  the  latter  lying  in  her  bed  the  next  morning 
with  a  severed  hand.  He  is  then  obliged  to  admit  that  his 
doubts  have  been  dispelled.  It  is  very  intelligible  that  the 
dramatists  thankfully  availed  themselves  of  these  witch  stories 
as  a  mine  from  which  to  dig  all  manner  of  burlesque  and  blood- 
curdling episodes.  Great  dramatic  effect  could,  of  course,  be 
got  out  of  the  wedding-feast  where  all  the  costly  viands  suddenly 
vanish  and  are  replaced  by  nauseating  rubbish  of  every  descrip- 
tion ;  the  bewitched  bucket  which  comes  tottering  on  to  the 
stage  of  its  own  accord ;  the  bridegroom  rendered  impotent 
for  his  wedding-day  by  a  ribbon  that  a  witch  has  given  him 
to  lace  his  points,  and  similar  tales. 

Nor  ought  we  to  be  astonished  to  find  the  dramatists  a  prey 
to  the  same  insane  illusions  which  influenced  the  most  dis- 
tinguished scholars  and  statesmen  of  the  age.  The  arguments 
even  then  brought  forward  to  refute  these  superstitions  left 
them  utterly  unmoved.1  In  their  accounts  of  witches'  pranks 
Middleton,  Jonson,  and  probably  Shakespeare  actually  made 
use  of  the  materials  collected  together  in  Reginald  Scot's 
book  which  was  written  to  put  an  end  to  such  follies  ;  and 
Montaigne's  sceptical  dissertations  on  the  subject  were  no  doubt 
accessible  to  them.  With  regard  to  Ben  Jonson,  we  may 
assume  that  his  belief  in  witches  harmonised  perfectly  with 
his  unwieldy  learning,  as  was  also  the  case  with  Burton,  Thomas 
Brown,  Cudworth,  and  so  many  other  English  and  foreign 
scholars.2  In  Shakespeare's  case  it  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile 

1  Cf.  Anders  in  the  Jahrbuch,  xxxviii.  240.  It  is,  of  course,  an  error  to 
suppose  that  Ben  Jonson  had  no  prejudices  on  the  subject  of  magic  simply 
because  he  writes  a  jesting  scene  in  which  there  is  a  person  who  feigns  to  be 
bewitched  (The  Devil  is  an  Asa,  v.  v.). 

*  The  remarks  in  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  iii.  2,  i.  1,  are  particularly 
significant.  According  to  Brown  (quoted  by  Herford,  Eversley  Shakespeare, 
ix.  160),  Cudworth  (Intellectual  System,  1678,  p.  702)  declares  that  persons 
who  deny  the  existence  of  witches  thereby  render  themselves  suspect  pi 
atheism, 
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this  folly  with  his  independent  and  lofty  conception  of  life, 
even  if  we  here  and  there  seem  to  find  traces  in  him  of  a  belief 
in  the  possibility  of  mysterious  and  supernatural  influences  at 
work  in  the  world.1  But  in  spite  of  the  strange  contradictions 
of  which  the  human  soul  is  capable,  we  would  prefer  to  think 
him  incapable  of  harbouring  this  belief  in  its  coarsest  and  crudest 
form.  We  would  rather  not  reckon  Shakespeare  among  the 
great  majority  of  scholars  and  of  ignorant  persons  united  on 
this  point ;  it  would  be  far  pleasanter  to  associate  him  with 
the  little  company  of  humane  and  liberal  men  drawn  from  all 
classes  of  society  who  did  not  allow  their  vision  to  be  darkened 
by  the  general  infatuation.  But,  in  any  case,  it  was  not  the 
time  for  a  poet  to  make  use  of  sorcery  as  a  dramatic  motif 
with  the  full  freedom  which,  in  a  later  age,  Goethe  brought  to 
bear  upon  his  Faust.  And  if  in  reading  the  horrors  of  the  News 
from  Scotland,  Shakespeare  had  judged  the  victims  therein 
tortured  to  death  to  be  innocent,  he  ought,  according  to  our 
present  ideas,  to  have  recoiled  from  flattering  the  dreadful 
hallucinations  of  the  vain  pedant  on  the  throne,  even  at  the 
cost  of  a  fine  stage  effect.  An  open  protest  against  witch- 
hunting  was  hardly  to  be  expected  from  an  actor  of 
the  King's  company  at  a  period  when  even  men  like  Bacon 
and  Hobbes  only  dared  to  express  their  doubts  in  a  highly 
cautious  and  roundabout  manner.2  And  in  the  matter  of 
courtly  flattery,  we  must  make  the  most  generous  allowances 
for  the  poets  of  that  period,  especially  where  they  held  a 
position  of  dependence.  Thus  no  one  can  blame  Shakespeare 
because  in  Macbeth  he  acquiesces,  like  a  discreet  servant,  in 
the  king's  belief  that  the  royal  touch  could  heal  scrofulous 
persons.  But  we  are  no  more  justified  in  holding  that  Shake- 
speare believed  in  witchcraft  because  he  introduces  witches 
into  his  plays  than  we  are  in  assuming,  on  the  strength  of  this 
scene,  that  he  sincerely  believed  in  the  king's  miraculous 
healing  power.  The  fact  that  even  a  freethinker  like  Raleigh 
found  it  possible  to  pander  to  the  King's  mania  in  his  History 
of  the  World  3  makes  it  all  the  more  easy  to  understand  the 

1  Cf.  especially  All  '*  Well  that  Ends  Well,  n.  iii.  4  :    *  We  make  trifles  of 
terrors,  ensconcing  ourselves  into  seeming  knowledge,  when  we  ought  to  submit 
ourselves  to  an  unknown  fear.' 

2  Cf.  Bacon,  Natural  History,  cap.  902  seq.  ;    Hobbes,   Works,  ed.  Moles- 
Worth,  vi.  90,  3  Cf.  Raleigh,  History  of  the  World,  i.  11,  6. 
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position  of  the  poet,  who  was  in  all  probability  quite  unaware 
that  his  flattery  on  this  point  was  drawing  down  upon  him 
an  exceeding  heavy  responsibility. 

Goethe,  in  his  essay  entitled  Shakespeare  und  kein  Ende,  con- 
gratulates the  poet  on  being  privileged  to  work  in  a  Protes- 
tant country,  '  so  dass  einem  reinen  Natur-Frommer,  wie  Shake- 
speare war,  die  Freiheit  blieb,  sein  reines  Innere  ohne  Bezug 
auf  irgend  eine  bestimmte  Religion  religios  zu  entwickeln.'1 
The  beneficent  results  here  attributed  to  Protestantism  did 
not  in  reality  begin  to  show  themselves  until  later,  when  it 
became  apparent  that  it  was  easier  for  a  Protestant  to  find  a 
modus  vivendi  in  the  face  of  the  intellectual  currents  which 
were  sweeping  away  the  old  belief  founded  on  authority. 
But  as  the  playwrights  of  the  period  found  nothing  poetic  in 
their  religion  except  devils  and  witches,  which-  could  not  be 
introduced  on  every  occasion,  they  were,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  but  little  influenced  by  ecclesiastical  modes  of 
thought  in  the  choice  and  treatment  of  their  material.  Thus 
in  Friar  Lawrence's  consolatory  words  iiLjtomeo  and  Juliet,  or 
in  the  Duke's  kindly  exhortation  to  the  prisoner  Claudio  in 
Measure  for  Measure,  or  in  the  wise  reflections  of  the  aged 
Prospero,  there  is  little  suggestion  of  anything  definitely 
dogmatic. 

It  would,  moreover,  be  a  hopeless  undertaking  to  seek  to 
extract  any  prevailing  conception  of  life  from  the  general 
body  of  dramas  dating  from  this  period.  Even  if  one  were 
to  confine  the  attempt  to  the  works  of  a  single  poet,  one  would 
discover  characteristic  indications  of  mood  and  temperament 
rather  than  of  any  complete  world-philosophy.  It  is  true  that 
more  than  one  attempt  has  already  been  made  to  find 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  such  a  conception.  Thus, 
for  example,  because  the  majority  of  these  plays  close  with 
a  manifestation  of  poetic  justice  in  which  the  good  are  re- 
warded, the  bad  punished  or  reformed,  and  the  misfortunes 
of  those  whom  the  poet  has  recommended  to  our  sympathy 
shown  to  be  the  just  penance  for  their  faults,  certain  critics 

1  So  that  a  man  full  of  pure  natural  piety  like  Shakespeare  could  give  a 
religious  development  to  the  natural  purity  of  his  thoughts  without  reference 
to  any  particular  creed. 
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have  inferred  on  the  part  of  the  poets  a  deep  belief  in  the 
existence  of  a  moral  force  controlling  the  universe ;  and  com- 
mentators on  Shakespeare  have  even  shown  themselves 
particularly  ready  to  draw  conclusions  of  ^this  description.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that  such  -aa  ending  was 
usual  in  the  stories  which  the  poets  had  found  ready  to  hand, 
besides  being  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  dramatic 
technique.  Occasionally  too,  and  especially  in  plays  with  a 
tragic  ending,  the  poet  concludes  with  a  short  moral  disserta- 
tion in  which  he  points  out  that  the  events  represented  all 
point  to  the  existence  of  a  higher  Justice.  In  tragedies 
founded  on  crimes  such  reflections  must  have  suggested  them- 
selves readily,  and  defenders  of  the  drama  continued  as  heretofore 
to  parry  the  attacks  of  the  zealots  by  emphasising  the  salutary 
effect  upon  the  spectator  of  this  concatenation  of  sin  and 
expiation.1  But  the  moral  value  of  this  poetic  justice  is 
rendered  somewhat  doubtful  by  the  fact  that  it  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  poets  of  questionable  morality  such  as 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  This  point  receives  unconscious 
and  therefore  all  the  more  striking  emphasis  in  a  laudatory 
poem  of  one  of  their  admirers,  who  praises  them  because  vice 
is  always  punished  in  the  fifth  act  of  their  plays.2  The  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  is  often  brought  about  in  a  highly  detached 
and  accidental  manner.  The  ease  with  which  the  sinners  are 
reformed  and  forgiven  is  in  many  cases  ludicrously  improbable  ; 
and  in  some  instances  the  form  of  the  punishment  is  anything 
but  moral.  But  it  will  be  better  to  postpone  the  discussion 
of  the  devices  used  by  the  poets  to  bring  about  these  final 
retributions  till  we  come  to  the  study  of  their  dramatic 
technique.  Unsatisfactory  conclusions  such  as  that  of  The 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  or  Measure  for  Measure  are  no 
doubt  due  to  hasty  composition,  and  can  afford  no  explanation 
of  the  poet's  philosophy  of  life. 

It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  obvious  that  Shakespeare  was  hi 
no  way  anxious  to  represent  the  tragic  end  of  certain  of  his 
heroes,  for  whom  he  claims  our  sympathy,  as  being  the  outcome 

1  Cf.,  for  instance,  Thomas  Heywood  in  his  Apology  for  Actors,  1612. 

2  Cf.  the  commendatory  verses  by  Birkenhead  (Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Dyce,  i.  1)  : 

High  crimes  were  still  arraign'd,  though  they  made  shift 
To  prosper  out  four  acts,  were  plagued  i'  the  fifth, 
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of  sin.  His  aim  was  rather  to  suggest  to  us  that  this  tragic 
end  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  their  character  or  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  Destiny  had  placed  them.  He 
confirms  us  in  this  conviction  with  the  most  consummate  skill, 
although,  in  fact,  the  catastrophe  is  in  every  instance  brought 
about  by  purely  external  means.  No  one  indulges  in  the 
idea  that  everything  would  have  been  different  if  Friar  John 
had  given  his  message  to  Romeo  as  directed,  or  if  Emilia  had 
knocked  at  Desdemona's  bedroom  door  a  few  minutes  earlier. 
He  did  not  strive  to  depict  in  his  plays  poetic  justice  which 
measures  out  to  every  man  here  on  earth  his  appropriate 
reward  or  punishment,  because  he  knew  that  no  such  thing 
exists  in  real  life.  All  the  attempts  made  by  critics  to  lay 
some  tragic  crime  at  the  door  of  his  Romeo,  his  Juliet,  his 
Desdemona,  or  his  Cordelia  have  miserably  failed.  The  idea 
of  crime  and  atonement  in  connection  with  the  tragic  lovers, 
created  in  the  full  bloom  of  the  poet's  youth,  would  hardly  occur 
to  any  right-minded  reader.  The  couple  is  '  ungliicklich  und 
dennoch  zu  beneiden,'  1  to  quote  Schlegel's  beautiful  words, 
and  nowhere  are  we  more  conscious  than  in  this  play  of  the 
truth  of  Goethe's  dictum  : 

Alles  geben  die  Gotter,  die  unendlichen, 

Ihren  Lieblingen  ganz  : 

Alle  Freuden,  die  unendlichen, 

Alle  Schmerzen,  die  unendlichen,  ganz.2 

If  Shakespeare  had  desired  to  express  the  idea  of  tragic  guilt 
in  his  play,  he  would  have  found  an  excellent  starting-point 
for  such  a  development  indicated  in  Brooke,  from  whom  he 
took  the  story.  The  latter  has  anticipated  more  modern 
philosophic  critics  of  the  stamp  of  Ulrici  in  his  preface,  in  which 
he  states  that  the  moral  of  the  story  is  that  children  have  no 
right  to  slight  the  authority  of  their  parents  or  to  use  the 
honourable  estate  of  matrimony  as  a  cloak  to  cover  their 
secret  lusts. 

Still  less  was  Shakespeare  inclined  during  a  later  and  more 
sombre  period  to  dole  out  tragic  guilt  and  atonement  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  imposed  by  poetic  justice.  In  Othello  as 

1  Unhappy  and  yet  to  be  envied. 

a  All  things  the  deathless  gods  give  to  their  darlings  in  full  measure  :  all 
joys  the  deathless  ones,  all  griefs  the  deathless  ones  give  to  their  darlings  in 
full  measure. 
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in  Romeo  and  Juliet  he  makes  no  use  of  the  trivial  moral  pro- 
vided by  his  source,  namely,  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  marry 
a  person  belonging  to  another  race.  At  the  end  of  the  play 
we  are  stunned  by  the  death  of  the  ill-starred  victims,  and 
we  could  well  have  spared  the  manifestation  of  poetic  justice 
furnished  by  Lodovico's  promise  that  for  lago 

If  there  be  any  cunning  cruelty, 

That  can  torment  him  much  and  hold  him  long, 

It  shall  be  his. 

Especially  characteristic  of  Shakespeare's  method  during  this 
period  are  the  profoundly  thoughtful  tragedies  of  Hamlet  and 
Lear.  In  both  instances  the  traditional  legend  furnished  him 
with  a  denouement  which  entirely  satisfied  the  current  concep- 
tion of  justice.  Hamlet  won  his  father's  kingdom  and  punished 
his  enemies ;  Lear  was  restored  to  his  rightful  power  by  his 
youngest  daughter.  In  both  these  cases  the  alteration  of  the 
denouement  is  intimately  connected  with  the  alteration  and 
intensification  of  the  characters.  It  is  true  that,  in  Lear, 
Shakespeare  has  paid  a  passing  tribute  to  poetic  justice  ;  but 
this  carries  but  little  more  conviction  than  that  in  Othello. 
For  when  Edgar  says  that  Gloster  has  been  guilty  in  being  the 
father  of  a  bastard,  and  that  the  justice  of  the  gods  decreed  that 
this  bastard  should  be  the  instrument  of  his  punishment ;  that 

The  dark  and  vicious  place  where  he  thee  got 
Cost  him  his  eyes, 

we  are  left  somewhat  cold  by  this  system  of  retribution  ;  for 
we  have  just  seen  equally  cruel  treatment  meted  out  to  a 
father  by  his  legitimate  children,  Goneril  and  Regan.  The 
tragic  conclusion  is  hi  accordance  with  the  tone  of  Shake- 
speare's work  at  the  time.  If  Imogen  is  happier  than  her 
sisters  Desdemona  and  Cordelia,  she  owes  this  happiness 
entirely  to  the  changed  mood  which  reveals  itself  in  the  poet's 
latest  works.  In  several  other  tragedies  of  the  period — e.g. 
Webster's  Duchess  of  Malfi  and  Ford's  Broken  Heart,  to  mention 
only  two  of  the  most  notable  examples — the  action  centres 
round  the  moving  and  pathetic  figure  of  some  guiltless  sufferer. 
Webster,  like  Shakespeare  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  entirely  omits 
from  his  version  the  moralisations  of  the  author  from  whom 
he  took  the  story  (here  Painter  the  novelist),  and  merely  tells 
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the  tragic  love-story  of  the  Duchess  of  Amalfi  and  her  steward 
Antonio,  without  reproducing  Painter's  disgust  that  so  great 
a  lady  could  throw  herself  away  on  an  ordinary  gentleman. 
It  is  true  that  Aristotle  maintains  in  his  Poetics  (cap.  13)  that 
a  tragedy  should  never  depict  a  reversal  of  fortune  by  which 
the  good  fall  from  happiness  into  disaster,  because  such  a 
spectacle  would  arouse  horror  rather  than  pity  and  terror. 
Still,  the  dramatists  who  have  disobeyed  this  rule  laid  down 
by  the  philosophic  lawgiver  have  often  proved  themselves  in 
the  right  by  results  ;  and  many  of  them  have  succeeded  in 
producing  a  profoundly  tragic  impression  by  portraying  the 
defeat  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful  hi  their  struggle  against 
the  surrounding  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  dramatists  have  taken  good  care  not  to 
contravene  another  rule  laid  down  by  Aristotle  in  the  same 
connection,  forbidding  them  to  leave  the  wicked  and  the  base 
happy  and  triumphant  at  the  close  of  a  play.  Aristotle 
condemns  such  an  ending  as  entirely  alien  to  genuine  tragedy  ; 
and  indeed  it  is  equally  repugnant  to  mere  natural  instinct 
apart  from  philosophical  authority.  No  instances  of  such  a 
triumph  of  the  principle  of  evil  are  to  be  found  in  the  English 
dramatists  of  this  period.1  Even  when  the  good  suffer,  the 
bad  are  always  dragged  down  with  them  to  destruction. 
Webster  deliberately  appended  to  The  Duchess  of  Malfi  a 
conclusion  of  this  type  which  he  did  not  find  in  his  source. 
A  favourite  device,  and  indeed  a  very  effective  one,  was  to 
conclude  the  drama  by  causing  the  wicked,  up  to  that  point 
banded  together  to  work  evil,  to  turn  upon  one  another  and 
thus  frustrate  their  own  designs.2 

It  was,  however,  not  the  aim  of  the  dramatists  to  demon- 
strate the  existence  of  a  moral  order  in  the  universe  :  all  they 
strove  to  do  was  to  depict  attractive,  moving,  and  varied 
scenes  drawn  from  actual  life.  It  is  evident  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  neither  poet  nor  audience  thought  of  inquir- 
ing whether  the  impression  conveyed  by  the  play  was  moral 
or  immoral.  The  poets  of  the  Stuart  period  are  the  first 
whose  plays  can  be  designated  as  really  immoral  in  tone. 

1  One  must  except  the  very  clumsy  conclusion  of  Massinger's  dramatisation 
of  the  legend  of  St.  Dorothea  (The  Virgin  Martyr,  pri.  1628). 
?  See  below,  Book  y? 
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To  this  category  belongs  Fletcher,  although  several  of  his  works 
are  pervaded  by  a  loquacious  virtue;1  and  the  immorality 
in  his  plays  is  on  this  account  far  more  offensive  than  hi  the 
work  of  playwrights  like  Middleton  who  make  no  claim  to  be 
considered  moral. 

But  the  reproach  most  frequently  levelled  by  moralists  at 
Shakespeare's  contemporary  playwrights  is  their  predilection 
for  obscene  jests.  Even  Shakespeare  himself  has  in  this 
respect  adopted  the  manner  of  his  period ;  but  jests  of  this 
kind  are,  in  most  instances,  mere  manifestations  of  the  free 
and  easy  temper  of  the  period  rather  than  deliberate  attempts 
to  pander  to  the  supposed  prurience  of  the  audience,  although 
passages  certainly  occur  here  and  there  which  can  only  be 
placed  in  the  latter  category.  One  is  especially  revolted  by  the 
discovery  of  these  jokes  in  plays  written  for  the  use  of  boy- 
actors.  But  if  the  stage  in  these  plays  swarms  with  dissolute 
rakes  and  prostitutes  whose  behaviour  harmonises  with  their 
profession,  it  should  be  noticed  that  conjugal  infidelity,  at 
other  periods  so  favourite  a  motif  for  comedy,  only  occurs 
very  seldom  in  plays  of  the  earlier  period.  It  is  true  that 
ladies  sometimes  appear  who  play  with  fire  in  a  somewhat 
dangerous  way ;  Ben  Jonson  especially  delights  in  depicting 
women  who  are  *  honest  within  a  thread,'  or  *  light,  not  to 
plain  dishonesty '  ;  2  but  only  very  few  instances  are  to  be 
found  of  the  jesting  and  frivolous  presentations  of  adultery 
which  were  so  common  among  the  dramatists  of  the  Eestoration 
period.  It  is  very  characteristic  that,  hi  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  Shakespeare  took  the  pranks  of  a  mere  wanton 
which  he  had  found  in  a  novel,  and  so  transformed  them  that 
in  his  own  play  he  presents  a  woman  who,  with  all  her  tricks, 
has  no  other  object  than  to  torment  a  groundlessly  jealous 
husband  for  his  good.  Sharpham,  in  his  comedy  Cupid's 
Whirligig,  recasts  the  tale  of  Lambertuccio  out  of  the  Decameron 
(vii.  6)  in  exactly  the  same  way.  The  lover  in  Ben  Jonson's 

1  In  alluding  to  Fletcher,  Lamb  speaks  with  justice  of  his  '  flights  of  strained 
and  improbable  virtue,  which  1  think  always  betrays  an  imperfect  moral 
sensibility.' 

2  Cf .  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  iv.  i ;  similar  ladies  are  to  be  found  in  Westward 
Ho  I  and  Middleton's  Roaring  Girl.      Cornutus'  wife  in  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour,  the  lawyer's  wife  in  Machin's  Dumb  Knight,  and  the  wife  of  the 
Coxcomb  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  comedy  of  that  name,  are  all  much 
worse.     The  tale  of  unfaithfulness  related  by  Boccaccio  in  the  Decameron 
(vii.  6)  occurs  as  an  episode  in  Tourneur's  Atheist's  Tragedy. 
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The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  makes  use  of  a  stratagem  supplied  b 
another  story  from  this  inexhaustible  treasure-house ;  but 
just  as  he  believes  himself  to  have  attained  the  object  of 
his  desires,  his  lady  is  able  to  recall  him  to  virtue.  In 
Fletcher's  Women  Pleased  several  tales  of  this  kind  have  been 
woven  into  the  same  plot,  but  altered  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  play  concludes  without  any  breach  of  conjugal  fidelity, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  not  much  the  more 
moral  for  that.  Dekker  shows  a  far  nobler  conception  in  his 
play  entitled  The  Wonder  of  a  Kingdom.  In  it  a  young  gallant 
who  is  endeavouring  to  seduce  a  lady,  discovers  that  her 
daughter  loves  him  ;  he  thereupon  transfers  his  attentions  to 
the  girl,  and  ends  by  loving  her  with  a  passion  which  is  far 
more  honest  and  commendable.  Even  Middleton,  contrary 
to  his  habit,  becomes  edifying  when  he  depicts  a  rake  who  is 
converted  by  reading  a  pious  book,  and  drives  away  the  dia- 
bolical Succubus  who  comes  in  the  semblance  of  his  lady  to 
wean  him  from  his  thoughts  of  penitence.1  And  hi  a  famous 
passage  of  his  Phoenix  he  sings  the  praise  of  conjugal  fidelity 
in  the  warmest  and  most  cordial  tones.  Cervantes'  story  of 
the  husband  who,  to  test  his  wife's  fidelity,  sends  a  friend  to 
her  in  the  guise  of  a  seducer,  is  reproduced  in  The  Second 
Maiden's  Tragedy  with  the  same  tragic  denouement  as  in  the 
original :  in  Field's  Amends  for  Ladies,  based  on  the  same 
theme,  the  wife's  virtue  remains  victorious  :  and  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  Coxcomb  its  defeat  is  treated  as  a  comic  episode. 
The  drama  of  conjugal  treachery  which  has  developed  in  our 
day  as  an  offshoot  of  the  social  drama,  was  then  represented 
in  its  highest  aspects  by  Heywood's  A  Woman  killed  with  Kind- 
ness (1603),  a  play  rightly  praised  by  Schlegel,  who  rated  it 
far  above  Kotzebue's  paltry  treatment  of  a  similar  theme. 
Heywood  himself  did  not  attain  to  so  high  a  level  either  in 
his  earlier  Edward  IV.  or  in  his  later  The  English  Traveller,  in 
both  of  which  the  same  motif  is  used. 

The  dramatic  poetry  of  the  Shakespearean  age  was  thus  not 
philosophical  in  tendency.2  As  a  rule,  it  was  not  the  aim 

1  Of.  A  Mad  World,  my  Masters,  iv.  i. ;  Phoenix,  ed.  Bullen,  ii.  145.  In 
this  piece  and  in  Tour  Five  Gallants  the  humiliation  of  unfaithfulness  is  set 
forth  in  a  very  crude  and  drastic  manner. 

8  For  a  telling  exposition  of  this  view  recently  given,  cf.  Stoll  (Modern 
Philology,  vii.  564  aeq.). 
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of  the  poets  to  point  out  expressly 
general  fate  of  mankind  is  reflected  in  individual  instances. 
They  were  satisfied  if  they  could  '  show  virtue  her  own  feature, 
scorn  her  own  image/Ho  quote  Shakespeare^  immortal  phrase  ; 
and  it  was  never  their  habit  to  expatiate  on  these  vivid  pictures 
in  long-winded  commentaries,  When  the  dramatists  make  use 
of  the  opportunities  afforded  them  by  the  course  of  events  to 
insert  reflections  of  this  type,  they  are  nearly  always  condensed 
into  a  sentence  in  the  classical  style.  Indeed,  Samuel  Johnson 
has  rightly  noticed,  although  he  umightry  blames,  Shake- 
speare's haphazard  manner  of  throwing  out  his  -precepts  and 
axioms  '  at  random.1  It  is  very  chajacteristio-of-BeBrJonson 
that  here,  too,  he  takes  up  an  indspffliclftnt  position.  In  several 
of  his  plays,  and  especially  in  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour, 
The  Case  is  Altered,  and  Epicoene,  he  introduces  characters 
whose  chief  role  it  is  to  follow  the  course  of  the  intrigue  with  a 
running  comment  consisting  of  general  remarks,  in  the  same 
manner  as  do  the  raisonneurs  in  modern  French  drama.  Other 
writers,  for  instance  the  anonymous  authors  of  Histriomastix  and 
Every  Woman  in  her  Humour,  have  followed  Jonson's  example 
in  introducing  raisonneurs  of  this  kind.  The  most  attractive 
among  these  figures  is  Chapman's  Monsieur  d'  Olive,  but  he,  it 
must  be  said,  sets  forth  his  very  original  philosophy  of  life 
without  the  least  regard  for  the  natural  cohesion  of  the  action. 
During  the  earlier  period,  the  hero  of  a  play  only  seldom  enters 
upon  a  contemplation  of  the  course  of  the  universe  and  the 
problem  of  existence,  although  Marlowe's  super-men  provide  us 
with  a  few  examples  of  such  an  attitude.  Shakespeare  en- 
dowed his  Richard  n.,  his  Jaques,  and  his  Brutus  with  qualities 
which  remind  one  of  the  reflective  hero  with  whom  he  opened 
the  sequence  of  his  deeply  thoughtful  tragedies.  The  appear- 
ance of  Hamlet  must  have  revealed  to  the  playwrights  an  entirely 
new  and  undreamed  of  possibility  when  it  showed  them  the 
profound  dramatic  effect  which  could  be  achieved  by  such 
brooding  reflections.  And  it  was  certainly  the  example  of 
Shakespeare  which  led  other  dramatists  to  vie  with  one  another 
in  adorning  the  lines  of  their  tragic  hero  with  philosophic  or 
would-be  philosophic  utterances.  Possibly  Marston,  always 

1  *  His  precepts  and  axioms  drop  casually  from  him.'     Of.  the  reprint  of 
Johnson's  preface,  Variorum,  i.  73. 
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quick  to  pick  up  an  advantage  wherever  he  could,  was  already 
copying  Hamlet  when,  in  his  tragedy  of  Antonio  and  Mellida 
(Pt.  1,  Act  in.  Sc.  i.),  he  puts  a  long  speech  on  the  insensate 
cruelty  of  nature  into  the  mouth  of  the  banished  Duke  Andrugio.1 
In  another  reflective  passage  of  the  same  kind,  on  the  happiness 
of  fools  and  the  misery  of  the  wise,  Marston  was  able  to  navigate 
the  same  waters  as  he  had  already  traversed  in  his  satiric  poems 
before  he  became  a  dramatist ;  here  again  he  had  rightly 
gauged  the  literary  requirements  of  the  day  and  had  moved 
with  the  fashion.  It  is  also  very  possible  that  the  influence 
of  Hamlet  is  responsible  for  the  reflective  element  in  the  additions 
written  by  Henslowe's  order  to  bolster  up  his  old  repertory  piece, 
The  Spanish  Tragedy,  in  1602.  Even  the  pirate  Ward  in 
Daborne's  A  Christian  turned  Turk  sometimes  comports  him- 
self as  a  philosophising  hero  of  the  world  of  thought,  and  com- 
ments on  the  ease  with  which  life  departs  from  the  body  and 
on  man's  powerlessness  in  the  face  of  relentless  Fate.  Chap- 
man's habit  of  putting  philosophical  reflections  into  the  mouths 
of  his  tragic  heroes  is,  of  course,  due  to  no  mere  superficial  love 
of  display,  but  has  its  foundation  deep  in  the  character  of  the 
poet.  Still,  in  the  first  of  his  tragedies  to  strike  such  a  note 
— The  Revenge  of  Bussy  d'Ambois — Chapman  with  his  picture 
of  Clermont,  to  whom  his  brother's  ghost  appears  demanding 
vengeance,  unmistakably  seeks  to  imitate  the  Shakespearean 
prototype.  However,  the  method  which  he  uses  to  weave 
general  reflections  into  the  action  is  awkward  and  ponderous  ; 
nor  are  we  deeply  impressed  when  Clermont,  after  his  short 
captivity,  bursts  into  a  philosophic  disquisition  on  the  ineffable 
insignificance  of  the  individual  in  a  universe  governed  by  the 
laws  of  necessity ;  or  when,  on  hearing  that  his  lady  has  wept 
herself  blind,  he  proceeds  to  lose  himself  in  a  theoretical  dis- 
cussion of  love  hi  the  abstract.  But  it  is  in  his  two  tragedies 
dealing  with  Marshal  Biron  that  Chapman  develops  this  poetry 
of  reflection  to  the  fullest,  and  the  energy  of  thought  which 
reveals  itself  in  passages  of  this  description  constitutes  the 
chief  charm  of  these  remarkable  works,  neither  of  which  can 

1  A  melancholy  disquisition  of  the  same  kind  is  spoken  by  the  nobleman 
named  Spencer  in  Heywood's  Fair  Maid  of  the  West,  n.  ii.  Both  parts  of 
Marston 's  Antonio  and  Mellida  were  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register  on 
24th  October  1601.  It  is  impossible  to  say  definitely  whether  Shakespeare's 
Hamlet  was  written  before  Marston 's  tragedy. 
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be  called  successful  from  a  theatrical  point  of  view.  Most  of 
these  reflections  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  hero  of  this 
two-part  tragedy — a  man  whose  bombastic  and  hectoring 
temper  at  times  accords  but  ill  with  Chapman's  brooding  and 
sententious  moralisings.  On  the  other  hand,  this  contrast  is 
strikingly  effective  in  the  last  scene,  where  Biron  stands  face 
to  face  with  eternity  as  the  moment  of  his  execution  approaches. 
The  role  of  Cato  just  before  his  suicide  in  Chapman's  tragedy 
of  Caesar  and  Pompey  offered  a  particularly  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  this  species  of  philosophising.  The  soliloquy  in 
which  he  muses  on  the  perverseness  of  mankind  in  holding  sleep 
to  be  a  boon  but  death  a  great  misfortune,  has  often  received 
the  high  praise  it  deserves.  Similar  reflections  occur  hi  Tour- 
neur's  Atheist's  Tragedy,  particularly  in  the  scenes  which  he 
has  laid  in  a  churchyard  in  imitation  of  Hamlet.  Even  the 
miscreant  to  whom  the  tragedy  owes  its  name  and  who  per- 
petrates a  series  of  the  most  abominable  crimes,  indulges  in 
his  own  way  in  philosophic  generalisations.  He  is  evidently 
modelled  on  the  Bastard  in  Lear  in  that  he,  too,  honours  Nature 
as  his  chief  mistress ;  in  other  respects  his  philosophy  is  of 
a  commonplace  type,  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  argu- 
ments with  which  a  pious  physician  seeks  to  refute  him  are 
much  better.  But  in  general  it  may  be  said  these  giants  of 
crime  waste  but  little  time  over  philosophical  reflections  of 
this  type.  It  is  only  when  they  come  to  die  that  some  of  them 
cast  a  bold  glance  into  that  other  unknown  world  to  which 
during  life  they  were  so  indifferent.1 

The  passages  in  which  the  poets  touch  upon  politics  are 
imbued  with  a  strictly  loyal  and  royalistic  tone.  Never  was 
national  sentiment  more  closely  identified  with  allegiance  to 
the  person  of  the  sovereign  than  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  And 
at  the  period  with  which  we  are  now  dealing,  as  at  an  earlier 
date,  veneration  and  admiration  for  the  Queen  are  expressed 
in  the  form  of  the  most  extravagant  compliments.  This  ex- 
uberance of  epithet  is  especially  marked  in  the  prologues  and 
epilogues  affixed  to  repertory  pieces  intended  to  be  acted 

1  Cf .  Mortimer  in  Marlowe's  Edward  II.,  v.  vi :  *  Weep  not  for  Mortimer  That 
scorns  the  world,  and,  as  a  traveller,  Goes  to  discover  countries  yet  unknown.' 
Vittoria  Corombona  says  :  '  My  soul,  like  to  a  ship  in  a  black  storm,  Is  driven  I 
know  not  whither.'  Cf.  also  Julia  in  The  Duchess  of  Malfi. 
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at  Court  before  the  Queen,  who  was  one  of  the  chief  patronesses 
of  the  drama.  Additions  of  this  sort  to  Dekker's  Shoemaker's 
Holiday  and  Fortunatus  (1599)  have  survived  ;  and  from  them 
we  may  gather  that  Elizabeth,  in  spite  of  advancing  years, 
still  took  pleasure  in  receiving  the  compliments  on  her  wisdom, 
beauty,  and  chastity  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed  for 
so  many  decades.  Even  though  Oberon's  speech  in  the  second 
act  of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  admits  of  the  most  varying 
interpretations,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  the  '  fair  vestal 
throned  by  the  West/  the  poet  means  to  designate  the  Queen. 
That  this  love  and  reverence  for  the  Queen  were  genuine  and 
honest  is  amply  attested,  above  all,  by  the  enthusiastic  pane- 
gyrics heaped  on  her  memory  by  Shakespeare  in  Henry  VIII., 
and  by  Heywood  in  his  Fair  Maid  of  the  West,  at  a  period  long 
after  her  death,  when  her  throne  was  occupied  by  a  successor 
of  a  very  different  temper  of  mind.  James  i.,  who  shares  with 
Elizabeth  the  glory  of  having  ruled  England  during  the  most 
brilliant  period  of  the  drama,  was  also  the  recipient  of  exagger- 
ated flattery.  Not  only  did  Shakespeare  in  Macbeth  transform 
Banquo,  the  ancestor  of  the  Stuarts,  in  defiance  of  tradition, 
from  a  partner  in  the  guilt  of  the  king's  murder  to  a  stainless 
hero  adorned  with  all  the  virtues,  and  pay  homage  to  James's 
vanity  in  many  minor  touches  besides,1  but  in  Henry  VIII. 
he  glorified  him  in  the  prophetic  picture  at  the  close.  These 
flatteries  are,  however,  as  nothing  compared  with  the  grotesque 
adulations  lavished  in  Ben  Jonson's  masques  on  the  greatest 
king  in  Europe,  who  by  his  presence  could  charm  into  existence 
a  perpetual  spring.  And  even  though,  as  Castelain  rightly 
points  out,2  these  passages  should  not  be  taken  too  seriously, 
especially  in  a  masque,  they  nevertheless  leave  an  unpleasant 
taste  behind  them.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
during  James's  reign  the  ever-growing  opposition  of  the  Puritans 
tended  to  drive  the  dramatists  to  a  correspondingly  increasing 
adulation  of  a  king  who  was  so  well  disposed  towards  the  theatre. 
At  a  Court  performance  of  Bartholomew  Fair  Ben  Jonson  went 

1  Cf.  my  remarks  on  witchcraft,  p.  117.  The  allusions  made  by  Daniel  in 
his  pastoral  The  Queen's  Arcadia  to  the  King's  crusade  against  tobacco  are 
more  harmless.  In  this  play  there  figures  an  intriguer  named  Alcon  who 
desires  to  corrupt  the  primeval  simplicity  of  the  shepherds  by  luring  them  on 
to  cultivate  the  habit  of  smoking  (Act  in.  so.  i.). 

3  Ben  Jonson,  p.  922,  where  the  passages  from  the  masques  bearing  on  this 
point  are  enumerated. 
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the  length  of  making  deliberate  allusion  in  his  prologue  and 
epilogue  to  this  difference  between  the  views  of  the  King  and 
the  Puritans. 

The  unqualified  loyalty  which  the  poets  display  hi  their 
attitude  towards  Elizabeth  and  James  reveals  itself  wherever 
they  touch  upon  the  relations  of  subject  and  ruler.  The  human 
weaknesses  of  crowned  heads  are  often  enough  treated  of  upon 
the  stage ;  but  not  one  among  the  dramatists  appears  to  doubt 
that  the  duty  of  the  subjects  lies  in  submission,  and  that  kings 
are  responsible  to  God  alone  for  the  manner  in  which  they  rule. 
This  attitude  is  particularly  noticeable  in  plays  based  on 
English  history  ;  but  in  other  dramas  also  the  obligation  to 
unquestioning  obedience  is  repeatedly  emphasized.  Thus  in 
Chapman's  second  tragedy  on  Bussy  d'Ambois,  it  is  asserted 
that  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  must  not  be  visited  upon 
the  king  :  c  Revenge  is  impious  in  their  sacred  persons.'  When 
the  repulsive  fool  Cloten  in  Cymbeline  has  suffered  death  accord- 
ing to  his  deserts,  Belarius  nevertheless  maintains  that  he  ought 
to  be  buried  with  the  honour  due  to  a  king's  son,  for 

reverence, 

That  angel  of  the  world,  doth  make  distinction 
Of  place  'tween  high  and  low. 

'  This  view  receives  most  forcible  expression  in  the  works  of  the 
Cavalier  poets  of  the  Stuart  period.  And  any  criticism  of  a 
ruler  by  a  person  of  humble  rank — for  instance,  Laurie's  per- 
fectly just  censure  of  the  conduct  of  Griselda's  husband 1 — is 
at  once  condemned  as  reprehensible  presumptuousness.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  downtrodden  multitude  is  never 
allowed  the  right  to  revolt  against  bad  government ;  the  poet 
condemns  rebellion  in  the  sternest  manner,  even  when  it  has 
been  brought  about,  as  in  the  anonymous  play  of  Jack  Straw, 
by  the  pressure  of  unendurable  tyranny.  Even  the  usurper 
in  Hamlet  seeks  to  quell  the  uproar  against  himself  by  taking 
refuge  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  right  of  Kings.  However, 
there  are  occasions  when  the  logic  of  circumstances  brings 
the  principle  of  legitimacy  into  very  considerable  difficulties. 
In  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV.,  the  apparent  contradiction  in- 
tensifies the  poet's  marvellous  unity  of  purpose  ;  he  here 

1  Chettle,  Patient  Griasell,  1.  1783  stqq. 
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means  to  show  that  it  is  the  competent  and  energetic  man  of 
action  who  is  alone  called  to  rule  ;  but  that  the  ruler  who  obtains 
his  crown  unlawfully  is  never  suffered  to  enjoy  it,  and  sinks 
under  its  heavy  weight  of  cares.  But  when  Shakespeare  goes 
on  to  paint  the  glorious  rule  of  his  favourite  hero  Henry  v., 
who  poses  throughout  as  a  rightful  ruler,  he  cannot  quite  avoid 
the  implication  that  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  legitimate  right 
is  nothing  more  than  long-established  usurpation.  In  the 
prayer  before  Agincourt  (iv.  i.)  the  king  beseeches  God  not 
on  that  day  to  '  think  upon  the  fault '  his  father  '  made  in 
compassing  the  crown,'  adding  that  he  himself  gave  Richard's 
body  new  burial  with  many  tears  and  paid  for  masses  for  his 
soul.  Not  a  word,  however,  as  to  Mortimer,  the  rightful  heir 
to  the  throne,  who,  by  Shakespeare's  own  showing,  languished 
as  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.1 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  an  intensely  patriotic 
temper  voiced  itself  upon  the  stage  directly  the  new  and 
higher  trend  of  dramatic  poetry  began  to  coincide  with  the 
exalted  mood  of  warlike  valour  and  victory  which  possessed 
the  nation  at  the  time  of  the  Armada.  It  is  true  that  in 
Marlowe's  extant  works  the  poet  found  but  little  opportunity 
of  giving  play  to  such  a  spirit ;  and  in  the  only  subject  taken 
from  English  history  patriotic  is  subordinated  to  generally 
human  interest.  But  he  was  soon  followed  by  the  anonymous 
author  of  The  Troublesome  Reign  of  King  John,  who  of  express 
purpose  contrasts  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  exotic  Tamburlaine 
with  an  episode  from  the  history  of  his  own  country,  that 
was  evidently  intended  to  inspire  his  fellow-countrymen  to 
unity  and  courage  in  resisting  the  foe.  The  same  intention 
shows  itself  clearly  enough  at  about  the  same  time  in  Shake- 
speare's presentment  of  the  heroic  Talbot,  and  in  Greene's 
loving  descriptions  of  the  life  of  the  homeland  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  same  ideal  treated  from  a  different  standpoint. 
The  belief  in  the  invincibility  of  a  united  and  loyal  England 
was  even  more  convincingly  and  eloquently  expressed  a  few 
years  later,  when  Shakespeare  worked  up  and  illuminated 
with  his  genius  the  old  play  of  King  John.  Shortly  after  in 
his  Richard  II.  he  presented  the  nation  with  that  incompar- 
able eulogy  of  England,  which  is  all  the  more  deeply  moving 

1  Cf.  1  Henry  VI.,  n.  v.,  and  Boswell-Stone,  p.  219. 
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because  it  is  uttered  by  an  old  man  on  his  deathbed  at  a  time 
of  sad  discouragement  and  anxious  fear.  Old  Gaunt's  words 
as  to  the  '  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea,'  which  are  still 
dear  to  every  Englishman  to-day,  evidently  found  at  once  a 
ringing  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the  nation ;  indeed,  they  were 
reprinted  as  early  as  1600  in  the  anthology  entitled  England's 
Parnassus.1 

It  must  be  admitted  that  nothing  in  any  way  approaching 
this  passage  can  be  found  among  patriotic  utterances  which 
occur  in  the  drama  of  the  next  period.  Patriotic  declamations 
and  allusions  are  certainly  not  wanting,  but  they  are  usually 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  set  the  reader  inquiring  whether  the 
poet  is  merely  naively  clumsy,  or  whether  he  is  making 
an  unblushing  bid  for  the  approbation  of  the  groundlings. 
Heywood  affords  the  largest  amount  of  material  for  such 
conjectures.  It  is  true  that  in  his  Fair  Maid  of  the  West  he 
has  succeeded  admirably  in  depicting  the  noble  pride  of  the 
Englishman  Spencer  who  is  imprisoned  by  the  Spaniards ; 
but  when  in  the  same  piece  we  are  called  upon  to  listen  to  the 
remarks  of  the  King  of  Fez,  who  woos  a  beautiful  English 
woman  named  Bess,  and  panegyrises  the  country  that  can 
bring  forth  such  a  beauty,  we  are  conscious  of  an  effect  that 
is  nothing  less  than  comic.  The  play  which  gave  Heywood 
the  greatest  opportunity  of  showing  this  species  of  patriotism 
was,  however,  the  comedy  of  A  Challenge  for  Beauty.  He 
there  tells  us  of  a  Portuguese  knight  who  travels  about  the 
world  to  find  a  wife  who  shall  excel  all  other  women  in  beauty 
and  nobility  ;  and  it  is,  of  course,  in  England  that  he  finds 
this  paragon.  In  his  historic  drama  //  you  know  not  Me,  you 
know  Nobody,  he  actually  introduces  the  audience  to  a  French 
courtesan  who  declares  on  the  evidence  of  a  rich  experience 
acquired  all  over  the  world,  that  Englishmen  deserve  the 
highest  and  sincerest  praise  for  their  admirable  qualities. 
A  similar  intention  is  evident  in  the  Travels  of  the  three  English 
Brothers,  by  Day  and  others,  in  which  we  see  the  niece  of  the 
King  of  Persia  coquetting  at  her  uncle's  court  with  the  brothers 
Shirley,  and  treating  her  Persian  adorers  with  scant  courtesy. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  romantic  comedy  entitled  The 

1  For  this  collection  see  above,  p.  97.  It  is  true  that  in  it  the  verses  were 
erroneously  attributed  to  Drayton. 
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Trial  of  Chivalry,  in  which  the  English  knight  Pembroke  is 
hailed  by  the  Princess  Katherine  as  an  incomparable  model 
of  a  gentleman,  or  of  Massinger's  Virgin  Martyr,  in  which  a 
slave  who  hesitates  to  violate  the  holy  maiden  Dorothea  is 
stated  to  be  a  Briton.  Innumerable  opportunities  of  glori- 
fying the  military  prestige  of  England  were  afforded  in  the 
long  series  of  dramas  founded  on  national  history.  Of  these 
Shakespeare's  Henry  F.  is  the  crowning  glory,  though  in  the 
portrayal  of  a  virtue  but  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  these 
dramas — a  chivalrous  treatment  of  the  enemy — Shakespeare 
has  allowed  himself  to  be  surpassed  by  the  unknown  author 
of  Edward  III.1  The  opposition  to  Spain  displays  itself  again 
and  again.  Peele  especially,  whose  best  period  coincides  with 
the  crisis  of  the  great  national  struggle,  gives  frequent  expres- 
sion to  his  hatred  for  this  most  dangerous  enemy.  Even  the 
Welsh,  Scotch,  and  Irish  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles  ctre 
not  always  very  tenderly  handled  on  the  stage.  In  Peele's 
Edward  I.  as  well  as  in  George-a-Greene  and  Edward  III., 
the  Scots  are  represented  as  enemies  to  England,  and  hardly 
appear  in  a  more  favourable  light  than  the  French  or  the 
Spaniards.  In  the  same  strain,  Shakespeare  in  Henry  V. 
(i.  ii.)  alludes  to  the  time  when 

once  the  eagle  England  being  in  prey, 
To  her  unguarded  nest  the  weasel  Scot 
Comes  sneaking  and  so  sucks  her  princely  eggs. 

Indeed,  the  Scottish  Court  took  umbrage  at  this  hostile 
attitude  of  the  English  Stage.2  After  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  under  James  i.,  such  reminiscences  of  past  discord 
were  no  more  revived ;  and  it  was  dangerous  for  a  poet  to  make 
spiteful  allusion  to  his  compatriots  who  now  came  swarming 
over  the  border  to  make  their  fortunes,  and  snapped  away  many 
a  lucrative  post  from  native-born  Englishmen.  The  offender 
was  liable  to  be  clapped  into  prison,  and  might  think  himself 

1  The  treatment  of  enemies  in  Shakespeare's  Henry  VI.  will  be  dealt 
with  later. 

*  On  the  15th  April  1598  George  Nicholson,  the  English  agent,  writes  to 
Burleigh  from  Edinburgh  that  he  has  heard  that  '  the  Comedians  of  London 
should  in  their  play  [sio]  scorn  the  K[ing]  and  people  of  this  lande.'  Nicholson 
hopes  that  this  will  be  put  a  stop  to  in  order  not  to  arouse  any  bad  feeling 
in  Scotland. 
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lucky  if  he  did  not  lose  his  ears  into  the  bargain.1  Peele's 
treatment  of  the  Welsh  in  his  Edward  /.,  which  deals  with  the 
conquest  of  their  country,  is  in  a  spirit  of  contemptuous  comedy ; 
and  elsewhere  too  they  are  frequently  ridiculed  for  the  poverty 
of  their  rugged  country  and  the  singularity  of  their  English 
pronunciation,  although  the  ruling  House  of  the  Tudors  traced 
its  descent  from  them,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  was  their  avowed 
friend.  In  Henry  IV.  Shakespeare  did  not  fail  to  record 
several  indications  of  unedifying  traits  of  Welsh  character 
which  he  found  noted  in  the  Chronicle ;  soon  afterwards, 
in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  he  presented  in  Parson  Evans 
a  portrait  of  one  of  these  eccentric  Welshmen,  who  murder  the 
English  language,  painted  with  a  kindly  humour ;  and  at  about 
the  same  period  he  introduces  a  Welshman  into  Henry  F., 
who,  though  a  comic  figure,  is  at  the  same  time  a  model  of 
manly  worth  and  warlike  temper.  It  cannot  now  be  deter- 
mined whether  Henry  V.  was  written  before  or  after  the  Merry 
Wives,  but  a  comparison  between  Parson  Evans  and  Captain 
Fluellen  rather  points  to  the  latter  assumption.  It  seems  as 
if  Shakespeare  had  meant  to  tender  a  full  apology  to  the 
Welsh  in  the  person  of  this  excellent  fellow,  and  after  having 
uttered  through  the  honest  Gower  an  earnest  warning  against 
ridiculing  the  Welsh  and  their  accent,  he  could  hardly  have 
reverted  to  this  form  of  witticism  later  himself.2  It  is  also 
noticeable  that,  in  Henry  F.,  Fluellen  the  Welshman  and 

1  For  the  annoyances  to  which  Chapman  and  Ben  Jonson  were  subjected 
on  account  of  allusions  of  this  nature  in  their  comedy  Eastward  Ho  /  see  the 
detailed  account  and  the  references  in  Castelain,  p.  901  seqq.  Castelain's 
objections  to  Dobell's  view  that  the  whole  affair  was  connected  with  Eastward 
Ho  !  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  conclusive.  The  reference  to  the  Scots  as 
'  the  perfidious  northern  enemy '  in  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  printed  in  1607  (Webster, 
ed.  Dyce,  1876),  is  yet  another  proof  that  the  play  was  written  before  the 
accession  of  James.  '  The  Scottish  lord,'  who  is  ridiculed  in  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  I.  ii.  84  seq.,  was  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  changed  into  '  the  other  lord.' 

*  On  13th  March  1599  we  find  Henslowe  advancing  a  sum  of  money  to 
Dray  ton  and  Chettle  for  '  a  book,  wherein  is  a  part  of  a  Welshman,'  which  the 
authors  promised  to  complete  in  twenty  days.  We  may  therefore  conjecture 
with  some  degree  of  certainty  that  Shakespeare's  Parson  Evans  had  caused 
the  rival  company  to  hanker  after  the  possession  of  a  piece  of  this  kind. 
Henry  V.  was  only  written  in  the  summer  of  1599,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
Chorus  preceding  the  last  act.  We  know  nothing  further  about  the  '  books  ' 
above-mentioned.  Chettle,  however,  in  company  with  Dekker  and  Haughton, 
received  a  prepayment  on  19th  December  of  the  same  year  for  Patient  Grissell, 
and  in  this  play  there  figures  a  comic  Welshman,  although  the  scene  is  laid 
in  Italy.  Very  soon  after,  Dekker  again  drew  the  portrait  of  a  Welshman  in 
his  Satiromastix. 
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Macmorris  the  Irishman  all  do  their  part  on  the  great  day  of 
England's  glory.  And  not  even  the  poet's  contemporaries 
can  have  failed  to  comprehend  the  symbolism  concealed 
beneath  the  simple  humour  of  these  characters.1 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  dramatists  retained 
something  of  the  aristocratic  and  humanistic  contempt  for 
the  profanum  vulgus  in  spite  of  the  decidedly  popular  char- 
acter and  form  of  their  art.  These  aristocratic  leanings  were 
naturally  further  strengthened  by  the  courtly  aspirations  of 
the  poets  of  the  Stuart  period,  at  which  time  the  cleavage 
between  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  was  widening,  whereas  during  the  previous  reign  the 
opposite  had  been  the  case.  The  poets  frequently  show  a 
great  contempt  for  the  civic  population  of  London,  and  this 
contempt  would  no  doubt  have  received  even  more  definite 
expression  if  the  theatres  had  not  had  so  much  to  gain  from 
the  approval  of  this  class.  Examples  are,  however,  not 
wanting  of  the  glorification  of  famous  London  citizens  such 
as  Richard  Whittington,  the  self-made  man,  or  Stephen  Foster, 
famous  alike  for  his  life's  history  and  his  charitable  foundations.2 
Heywood,  whose  plays  breathe  so  hearty  an  affection  for  his 
country  and  his  people,  is  the  poet  who  most  often  seizes  the 
opportunity  of  saying  something  pleasant  to  the  Londoners. 
In  his  historical  plays  he  welcomes  the  occasion  to  throw  a 
bright  light  upon  the  honesty,  efficiency,  pluck  and  loyalty 
of  the  citizens.  In  Edward  IV.,  for  instance,  he  shows  us 
how  courageously  they  took  their  part  in  the  defence  of  the 
city.  He  also  paints  the  amenities  of  their  social  life  by 
devoting  a  particularly  loving  care  to  the  portrait  of  Crosby, 

1  Jamy,  the  Scot,  was  evidently  not  introduced  into  Henry  V.  till  after  the 
accession  of  James  i.     The  Irish  are,  generally  speaking,  seldom  alluded  to. 
They  are  spoken  of  with  contempt  in  Dekker's  Fortunatus,  2195  seqq.     A 
comic  Irish  servant,   quite  sympathetically  drawn,   appears  in  Heywood's 
Four  'Prentices;  and  another  who  uses  Celtic  words  on  occasion  figures  in 
Dekker's  Honest  Whore,  Part  n.     Irish  rebels  appear  as  comic  figures  in  the 
history  of  Captain  Stukeley  ;   cf.  Simpson,  School  of  Shakspere,  i.  192.     The 
Irishman  in  the  pseudo-Shakespearean  play  Sir  John  Oldcastle  (1599),  having 
been  condemned  to  death  by  hanging,  petitions  the  judge  that  he  may  be 
hanged  not  with  a  cord  but  '  in  a  with,  after  my  country — the  Irish — fashion.' 

2  The  History  of  Richard  Whittington  was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register 
on  8th  February  1605.     For  Foster,  the  hero  of  W.  Rowley's  New  Wonder,  cf. 
Dilke  in  Hazlitt-Dodsley,  xii.  91  seqq.     Brewer,  in  his  Lovesick  King,  eulogises 
Thornton,  the  self-made  Newcastle  man. 
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the  self-made  man  who  rose  to  be  Lord  Mayor.  In  his  render- 
ing of  the  history  of  Elizabeth  he  again  gives  us  a  sympathetic 
presentation  of  life  among  the  London  merchants,  carried  out 
not  only  with  kindly  humour,  but  with  an  enthusiastic  appre- 
ciation for  their  capacity  and  magnanimous  zeal  for  the  public 
welfare.1 

In  Heywood's  phantastic  and  romantic  drama  of  adventure, 
The  Four  'Prentices  of  London ,  the  inhabitants.^!  the  capital 
are  flattered  in  a  somewhat  different  way. --The  four  heroes 
of  this  play  are  the  sons  of  a  nobleman_wip  do  not  think  it 
beneath  them  to  become  members  of  a  London  guild  as 
'prentices.  They  are  dispersed  DveiL_the_  world  in  their 
subsequent  career,  turn  the  heads  of  the  most  beautiful  prin- 
cesses, and  perform  miracles  of  valour.  One  of"  them,  on  being 
attacked  by  an  overpowering  army,  wishes  that  he  had  with 
him  a  troop  of  '  honest  'prentices  from  East-cheap,  Canwich 
Street,  and  London  Stone.'  It  is  obvious  that  this  and  similar 
compliments  to  be  found  in  other  dramatists  were  intended  to 
arouse  the  applause  of  the  apprentices  in  the  audience.  Dekker 
here  shows  a  kindred  spirit  to  Heywood ;  in  his  Shoemaker's 
Holiday  he  presents  a  charming  medley  of  adventurous  incidents 
linked  together  by  the  common  employment  of  the  characters 
concerned  in  the  shop  of  Simon  Eyre,  a  London  shoemaker, 
and  an  attractive  type  of  the  capable  and  jovial  citizen.  In 
Dekker's  Honest  Whore,  the  description  of  the  merchant 
Candido  and  his  apprentices  is  unmistakably  tinged  with  the 
local  colour  of  London,  although  the  scene  is  laid  in  Milan : 
the  scene  where  the  apprentices  administer  a  thrashing  to  the 
fop  Fustigo,  who  is  after  their  master's  wife,  is  again  an  obvious 
bid  for  the  applause  of  the  apprentices  among  the  audience. 
Middleton  also,  whose  position  as  official  city  poet  compelled 
him  to  treat  the  citizens  with  every  consideration,  often 

1  The  merchant  Gresham,  on  being  complimented  for  his  faithfulness  in 
keeping  a  promise,  replies  : 

Else  should  I  ill  deserve 

The  title  that  I  wear  ;   a  merchant's  tongue 

Should  not  strike  false. 

A  friendly  jest  is  implied  in  the  answer  of  a  customer  who  replies  to  the  merchant 
Hobson's  greeting,  '  You  are  welcome,  sir,  you  are  welcome,'  with  the  words, 
*  Indeed,  that 's  the  common  saying  in  London,  if  men  bring  money  with 
them.' 
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managed  to  give  a  complimentary  turn  to  his  remarks  when 
speaking  of  the  Londoners.  It  is  true  that  he  dwells  with 
evident  enjoyment  on  the  doings  of  the  elegant  beaux  who 
made  love  to  the  citizens'  wives ;  but  hi  a  very  amusing  con- 
versation between  two  women  he  makes  them  acknowledge 
that  their  own  husbands  are  much  more  worthy  than  the 
supercilious  gallants.1  Many  other  passages  of  the  same  type 
might  be  quoted  from  the  realistic  London  comedies. 

Shakespeare,  on  the  other  hand,  has  never  a  friendly  word 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  in  which  he  lived  and  pro- 
duced his  works,  although  historical  plays  offered  him  the  same 
opportunities  for  a  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  burgher  classes 
as  they  offered  to  Heywood.  For  instance,  in  the  Second  Part 
of  Henry  VI.,  he  borrows  a  number  of  details  from  Holinshed's 
Chronicle  for  his  description  of  Jack  Cade's  rebellion,  but  says 
nothing  of  the  heroic  part  played  by  the  London  citizens  in 
their  defence  of  the  bridge,  which  might  so  well  have  been 
included  in  the  play.2  This  may  partly  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  scorned  such  easily-won  applause,  but  there  can  hardly  be 
any  doubt  that  he  had  little  love  for  the  whole  class,  and  he 
is  unable  to  repress  occasional  outbreaks  of  his  antipathy. 
He  was  probably  driven  into  this  attitude  by  the  constant 
pettifogging  with  which  the  city  authorities  sought  to  hinder 
the  actors  in  the  exercise  of  their  calling.  The  poet  certainly 
shared  the  opinion  expressed  by  Bagot,  the  favourite  of 
Richard  11.,  when  he  says  of  the  citizens  that  '  their  love  lies 
in  their  purses,  and  whoso  empties  them  By  so  much  fills 
their  hearts  with  deadly  hate/  The  contemptuous  allusion 
to  the  ceremony  at '  a  city  feast '  hi  Timon  of  Athens  :  Jaques' 
comparison  of  the  stags  who  heedlessly  sweep  past  their  wounded 
comrade  to  '  fat  and  greasy  citizens '  ignoring  some  '  poor  and 
broken  bankrupt '  :  aU  such  utterances  are  the  more  significant 
for  the  casual  and  almost  involuntary  manner  hi  which  the 
poet  allows  them  to  fall  from  him.3  The  anonymous  tragedy 

1  The  Roaring  Girl,  iv.  ii.  51  seqq. 

*  Two  exceptions  can  at  most  be  named :  one  is  in  the  chorus  of  Henry  V., 
v.  25,  in  which  the  mayor  and  aldermen  greeting  the  king  are  compared  to 
the  Roman  Senate ;  another  occurs  in  Henry  VIII.,  v.  v.,  in  which  the  king 
thanks  the  mayor  and  aldermen  for  their  presence  at  the  baptism  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  mayor  who  silences  the  quarrelling  uncles  of  the  king  in  1  Henry  VI., 
I.  iii.,  is,  in  his  concluding  words,  made  to  appear  ridiculous. 

8  Richard  II.,  u.  ii.  129  ;   Timon,  ill.  v.  75  ;  As  You  Like  It,  n.  i.  55. 
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A  Larum  for  London  furnishes  us  with  a  characteristic  instance 
of  this  aversion  to  the  citizen  class.  This  play,  which  formed 
part  of  the  repertory  of  Shakespeare's"company  and  was  printed 
in  1602,  contains  a  description  of  the  sudden  attack  on  Antwerp 
and  its  sack  by  the  Spaniards  in  1576.  The  catastrophe  is 
here  attributed  to  the  scorn  of  the  overfed  and  selfish  burghers 
for  the  soldier's  calling,  and  the  avarice  which  deterred  them 
from  providing  a  strong  garrison. 

This  temper  naturally  shows  itself  even  more  clearly  in 
Cavalier  poets  such  as  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  and  Shirley.  It 
already  appears  in  The  Woman  Hater  (pri.  1607),  one  of  the  very 
earliest  joint  works  of  the  two  former  poets,  into  which  they 
introduce  a  mercer  who  is  hoaxed  into  marrying  a  prostitute. 
In  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  a  comedy  written  a  few 
years  later,  they  parody  the  kind  of  piece  in  which  the  London 
'prentices  were  extolled  and  represented  as  the  heroes  of  romantic 
adventures.  They  ridiculed  not  only  the  burghers  whose  vanity 
was  tickled  by  the  dramatic  glorification  of  their  class  on  the 
stage,  but  also  the  military  exercises  of  the  London  citizens, 
who  later  proved  their  sterling  mettle  in  the  war  against  the 
Cavaliers.1  In  this  work,  however,  the  poet's  ill-will  is  too 
openly  expressed ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  play  was 
'  utterly  rejected '  by  the  public,  as  we  learn  from  the 
publisher's  preface  to  the  first  edition.  Attacks  of  this 
sort  upon  the  citizen  class  were  probably  much  more  frequent 
than  we  may  suppose  from  the  pieces  which  have  survived. 
There  is  a  characteristic  passage  in  Field's  comedy,  A  Woman 
is  a  Weathercock  (pri.  1612),  in  which  the  betrothed  of  a  city 
merchant  is  insulted  by  a  miles  gloriosus ;  the  young  woman 
thereupon  charges  her  fiance  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the 
insult,  at  the  same  time  praying  him  not  to  comport  himself 
as  do  the  citizens  ridiculed  on  the  stage.2 

The  citizens'  wives  receive  little  better  treatment  than  their 

1  This  point  has  already  been  noted  by  Weber  (cf.  Dyce's  notes,  ii.  220). 
Ben  Jonson  also  makes  merry  at  the  expense  of  the  Londoners'  military 
exercises  in  the  additions  which  he  made  to  his  Every  Man  in  his  Humour, 
when  he  transferred  the  scene  from  Italy  to  England  (cf.  Castelain,  p.  880). 
The  London  train-bands  are  also  very  unfavourably  drawn  in  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  by  Dekker  and  Webster  (ed.  Dyoe,  198a). 

8  Even  Heywood  joins  the  mockers  on  one  occasion  (in  Fortune  by  Land  and 
Sea,  i.  iii.) :  he  writes, '  I  '11  show  myself  a  true  citizen  and  stick  to  the  stronger 
side.' 
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husbands  on  the  stage.  Percy,  in  1  Henry  IV. ,  m.  i.  253, 
ridicules  their  affected  speech,  and  Jaques,  playing  the  part 
of  a  Court  fool,  can  find  no  better  butt  at  which  to  aim  his 
satire  than  the  parvenus  and  the  '  city  women  '  who  bear  '  the 
cost  of  princes  on  unworthy  shoulders/  At  a  later  date  (1632) 
Massinger  chose  a  '  city-madam  '  of  this  type  to  be  the  heroine 
of  his  comedy  bearing  that  name,  which  was  designed,  as  we 
learn  from  the  conclusion,  to  teach  the  rich  city  matrons  not 
to  be  too  proud,  and  to  remain  in  their  proper  spheres.  It  is 
also  obvious  that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  thinking  of  the 
London  women  of  the  burgher  class  when  they  wrote  A  King  and 
No  King,  where  they  give  a  picture  of  the  women  of  the  capital 
gossiping  in  the  streets  and  insulting  the  vanquished  and 
captured  king  Tigranes.  This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  the 
love  intrigues  between  the  citizens'  wives  and  high-born 
gallants  ;  Middleton  roundly  declares  such  women  to  be  worse 
than  common  prostitutes.1 

The  aristocracy,  on  the  other  hand,  are  almost  univers- 
ally depicted  with  frankly-expressed  sympathy,  and  their 
virtues  are  vigorously  emphasised.2  We  must  not  fall  into 
the  common  error  of  supposing  that  in  Shakespeare's 
case  every  tirade  spoken  by  a  haughty  noble  like  Suffolk 
or  Richard  of  York,  expresses  the  poet's  own  views  ;  but 
his  aristocratic  sympathies  reveal  themselves  often  enough 
in  a  perfectly  unequivocal  fashion.  This  attitude  is  even 
more  marked  in  Webster's  Appius  and  Virginia.  When 
the  Decemvir  in  this  play  commits  suicide  after  his  capture, 
while  Marcus,  the  accomplice  of  his  crime,  prays  for  mercy, 
Icilius  declares  that  the  occurrence  clearly  reveals  the 
difference  between  a  man  of  ancient  lineage  and  one  sprung 
from  the  people.  A  favourite  device  in  plays  of  the  period 
was  to  depict  a  rascal  passing  for  a  nobleman  who  is  finally 
unmasked  as  a  person  of  low  origin.  This  is  the  case 
in  Chapman's  Gentleman  Usher,  when  even  before  Medice's 
origin  becomes  known,  one  of  the  characters  declares  that  his 
cowardice  makes  it  difficult  to  believe  in  his  noble  birth. 
Finally  hi  Northward  Ho  /,  by  Dekker  and  Webster,  it  is  dis- 

1  See  above,  p.  125. 

2  The  charge  of  flattering  the  nobility  had  long  been  a  favourite  one  to  bring 
against  the  dramatists.     See  above,  p.  10. 
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covered  that  the  cavalier  Greenshield,  who  slanders  a  citizen's 
wife  in  revenge  for  the  rejection  of  his  advances,  is  really  nothing 
more  than  an  ordinary  tailor. 

A  love  for  what  may  be  described  as  the  feudal  conventions 
of  life  is  especially  marked  in  the  dramas  of  the  Stuart  period. 
No  hero  is  more  popular  than  the  haughty  Cavalier  who  de- 
lights in  outward  display  and  is  entirely  careless  about  money, 
greedy  for  all  the  pleasures  of  life,  but  at  the  same  time  bravely 
prepared  to  face  death  whenever  it  may  come.1  The  dramatists 
take  evident  pleasure  in  depicting  the  way  of  life  of  these 
young  gentlemen.  In  their  plays  we  see  them  purchasing 
finery  and  at  the  same  time  making  love  to  the  fair  shopwomen  ; 
we  follow  them  to  their  gatherings  at  the  '  ordinary/  and  hear 
them  discuss  questions  of  love  or  honour ;  frequently  also,  we^ 
find  them  cherishing  the  noblejassion Jfor,  games  of  chance. 
In  matters  of  honour  their  conduct  is,  of  course,  regulated  by 
the  duelling  code,  which  was  jusT'at  that  period  acquiring 
greater  importance  as  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  Cavalier 
ethics.  In  several  plays,  such  as  Middleton's  Fair  Quarrel, 
Webster's  Devil's  Law  Case,  and  A  Cure  for  a  Cuckold,  the  action 
centres  round  some  brilliant  and  stirring  challenge  or  duel  scene  ; 
and  in  Bussy  d'Ambois,  when  the  hero  comes  to  court  and 
is  pardoned  by  the  king  for  having  killed  three  men  in  a  duel, 
Chapman  expends  all  his  eloquence  in  seeking  to  justify  the 
'  law  of  reputation,  which  to  men  exceeds  all  positive  law.' 
Instances  occur,  however,  where  the  dramatists  make  fun  of 
the  spirit  of  gravity  and  punctiliousness  which  gentlemen  of 
fashion  apply  to  the  observance  of  the  intricate  duelling  laws. 
This  ridicule  is,  however,  mainly  directed  against  pretended  fire- 
eaters  who  make  use  of  a  vaunted  expertship  in  the  rules  in 
order  to  trump  up  pretexts  for  avoiding  an  encounter.  The 
lively  skit  on  such  connoisseurs  of  the  code  of  honour  given  by 
Touchstone,  the  fool  in  As  You  Like  It,  was  followed  by  that 
in  A  King  and  No  King  (iv.  iii.),  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
where  the  braggadocio  Bessus  and  his  advisers  form  a  life- 
like group  of  similar  figures.  Again,  in  the  first  scene  of 

1  The  aristocratic  conception  of  honour  had,  however,  already  been  voiced 
by  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  in  Shakespeare's  Richard  II.,  I.  ii.  33  : 

That  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle  patience 
Is  pale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts. 
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Massinger's  Maid  of  Honour  these  unworthy  Cavaliers  are 
alluded  to  in  lofty  tones  of  moral  indignation.1 

The  magnificence  of  these  gallants  in  money  matters  is  given 
very  characteristic  expression  by  young  Heigham  in  Haughton's 
comedy,  Englishmen  for  my  Money.2  '  Gentlemen,'  he  says, 
'  must  want  no  coin,  nor  are  they  slaves  unto  it  when  they 
have  it.'  It  is  not  surprising  that  with  such  principles  the  duty 
of  paying  one's  debts  should  not  be  treated  very  seriously. 
In  Middleton's  Roaring  Girl  the  punctuality  of  the  gallants 
at  a  rendezvous  and  their  unpunctuality  in  paying  their  bills 
are  amusingly  contrasted.  The  tailors'  bills,  of  course,  are 
the  most  prominent.  The  cavalier  Wellborn,  in  Massinger's 
New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  was  certainly  voicing  the  inmost 
sentiments  of  his  fellows  when  he  said  that  there  was  no  need 
to  pay  the  tailors  any  interest  when  they  had  been  kept  waiting 
for  their  money,  because  they  added  so  much  to  the  bill  when 
they  made  it  up  that  they  lost  nothing  even  on  a  delay  of  twenty 
years.8 

The  plot  often  turns  upon  a  struggle  between  a  Cavalier  and 
a  tradesman :  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  latter  is  almost 
always  represented  in  an  unfavourable  light.  In  Webster's 
tragi-comedy  The  Devil's  Law  Case,  the  cavalier  Contarino 
woos  the  fair  sister  of  the  Neapolitan  merchant  Romelio. 
Contarino,  who  is,  be  it  said  in  passing,  a  confirmed  gambler, 
is  painted  in  the  most  brilliant  colours.  Romelio,  a  repulsive 
and  spiteful  personage,  refuses  to  give  Contarino  his  sister. 
He  declaims  against  the  pretensions  of  penniless  noblemen, 
and  has  no  wish  for  nephews  who  will  take  precedence  of  him, 
or  nieces  who  will  have  the  pas  over  their  own  mother.  In 
Massinger's  Fatal  Dowry  the  conflict  is  considered  rather  in 
its  pathetic  and  tragic  aspect.  There  an  impoverished  but 
well-born  youth  named  Charolais  is  engaged  in  a  struggle  with 
a  band  of  hard-hearted  usurers  who  refuse  to  give  up  the  body 
of  his  brave  father  before  the  son  has  paid  the  latter 's  debts. 

1  For  further  instances  see  Ward,  iii.  226 ;  Nares'  Glossary,  under  '  Duello ' ; 
see  also  the  articles  there  cited.  Cf.  further  the  lively  duel  scenes  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  Little  French  Laivyer.  '  Duellism  '  is  stated  by  Chapman  in  his 
Monsieur  d?  Olive,  Act  i.,  to  be  a  favourite  topic  of  conversation  among 
gentlemen.  a  Hazlitt-Dodsley,  x.  488. 

8  Act  iv.  sc.  ii.  Matteo  in  Dekker's  Honest  Whore,  Pt.  2,  ed.  Pearson,  ii.  143, 
is  also  of  opinion  that  it  belongs  to  good  breeding  to  keep  the  tailor  waiting 
for  his  money. 
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Comedies  with  the  scene  laid  in  England  afforded  especial 
opportunities  for  setting  forth  this  conflict ;  and  in  them  one 
of  the  stock  figures  is  the  high-born  gentleman  hi  debt  who 
wins  a  rich  wife  from  the  burgher  class  in  the  teeth  of  all 
opposition.  This  situation  had  already  been  used  by  Shake- 
speare in  his  one  comedy  of  English  life  :  Fenton  himself  says 
that  father  Page  will  hear  nothing  of  his  suit  because 


He  doth  object  I  am  too  great  of  birth, 

And  that  my  state  being  galled  by  my  expense, 

I  seek  to  heal  it  only  by  his  wealth ; 


and  goes  on  to  confess  to  Anne  that  her  father's  wealth  '  was 
the  first  motive '  that  originally  made  him  woo  her.  In  the 
comedies  of  Haughton  and  Taylor1  the  gallants  become  the 
prey  of  money-lenders,  but  manage  to  indemnify  themselves 
after  various  intrigues  by  marrying  the  daughters  of  the 
usurers.  The  same  situation  occurs  in  Heywood's  Fair  Maid 
of  the  Exchange  (1607),  in  which  the  Cavalier  himself,  in  pro- 
posing to  the  old  usurer  for  his  daughter,  asserts  that  his 
want  of  money  would  be  compensated  by  his  advantage  in 
birth  over  a  middle-class  father-in-law.  In  William  Rowley's 
Match  at  Midnight  (pri.  1633),  the  daughter  of  the  usurer 
Bloodhound  marries  Ensign  Young,  one  of  her  father's  victims, 
and  rejects  the  old  burgher  whom  her  father  intended  for  her, 
declaring  that  she  prefers  game  to  mutton.  Many  other 
pieces  might  be  quoted  in  which  the  gallants  triumph  over 
the  men  of  money.  In  Middleton's  Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One, 
the  gallant  obtains  credit  by  pretending  that  he  is  betrothed  to 
a  rich  lady  ;  and  the  same  convenient  and  effective  motif  was 
again  used  by  Massinger  in  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts  (pri. 
1633).  In  this~~latter  pla.y__the  picture  jof__the  _  intrigues  of 
Overreach,  the  overbearing— andJtiard -hearted  parvenu,  far 
outstrips  the  bounds  of  eemedyr-  He  takes,  for  instance,  a 
fiendish  pleasure  in  engaging  poor  but  well-born  girls  to  be 
his  daughter's  servants,  and  strictly  charges  her  not  to  treat 
them  with  too  much  consideration.2  At  the  end  there  is  an 

1  Haughton,  A  Woman  will  have  her  Will  (1598) ;  Taylor,  The  Hog  has  lost 
his  Pearl  (acted  in  1612-13). 

*  Similar  incidents  are  to  be  found  in  Barry's  Ram  Alley  (pri.  1608),  Cooke's 
Greene's  Tu  quoque  (before  1624),  Middleton's  Michaelmas  Term,  and  in  other 
plays.  Cf.  also  Gasparo,  a  parvenu  and  a  usurer  in  Chapman's  May-Day. 
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elm 


outburst  of  malicious  joy  at  the  misfortunes  which  overwh 
the  parvenu. 

The  growth  of  this  antipathy  to  the  citizen  class  so  strongly 
evinced  by  the  playwrights,  was  as  steady  as  that  of  the  anti- 
Puritan  temper  with  which  it  was,  of  course,  closely  allied. 
Neither  feeling  inspired  the  poets  to  the  utterance  of  new  or 
pregnant  ideas  from  the  stage.  Their  aim  seems  to  have  been 
rather  to  make  a  stand  against  a  class  of  persons  and  a  concep- 
tion of  life  which  were  destined  shortly  to  gain  the  upper  hand. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  burgher  class  was  daily  furnish- 
ing fewer  examples  of  the  type  of  citizen  which  the  older 
dramatists  such  as  Dekker  and  Heywood  delighted  in  depicting : 
merchants  grown  rich,  who  with  a  mixture  of  joviality  and 
pride  of  purse  liked  to  let  others  share  in  their  affluence  on 
festive  occasions  :  characters  who  loved  to  sit  over  their  wine 
with  their  gossips  and  their  gossips'  wives,  cracking  broad 
jests  in  the  good  old  English  fashion.  These  figures  drawn 
from  the  merchant  class  were  not  so  diametrically  opposite  to 
the  Cavalier  character  as  was  the  Puritan  type  then  beginning 
to  come  to  the  fore,  which  impressed  its  image  for  so  long  a 
period  on  English  middle-class  society  : l  a  type  which  com- 
bined a  keen  acquisitiveness  in  business  with  a  grave  austerity 
of  private  life,  and  a  deep  aversion  to  '  idle  talk  '  and  '  vain 
ostentation.'  Men  of  this  stamp  regarded  the  habits  of  the 
Cavaliers,  their  leaning  towards  finery  and  ostentation  and 
noisy  amusements,  and  their  unreliability  in  money  matters, 
as  something  in  the  highest  degree  immoral ;  while  simple 
clothing,  quiet  domestic  life,  and  regularity  in  all  money 
matters  seemed  to  them  essential  elements  of  morality. 

These  characteristics  of  the  citizen  class  were  at  a  later  date 
very  frequently  glorified  in  literature,  especially  in  the  novel, 
which  may  be  considered  to  be  as  much  the  characteristic 
form  of  literature  of  this  home-centred  way  of  life  as  the 
drama  was  that  of  the  earlier  period.  There  is  only  one  play 
among  those  surviving  from  the  Shakespearean  period  in 
which  the  newly  conceived  middle-class  views  are  expressed. 
This  play  is  Eastward  Ho  /,  printed  in  1605,  and  designated  on  the 

1  In  characterising  this  newly  appearing  type  I  have  made  use  of  the  in- 
valuable study  of  Max  Weber  on  Protestant  ethics  and  the  spirit  of  Capitalism 
in  the  Archiv  fur  Sozialwisaenschaft,  Bd.  xx.  and  xxi.,  and  of  the  works  there 
cited. 
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title-page  as  a  joint  production  of  Chapman,  Ben  Jonson,  and 
Marston — that  is  to  say,  of  three  poets  whose  usual  productions 
were  of  a  very  different  type.  It  is  concerned  with  the 
family  of  a  worthy  master-goldsmith  named  Touchstone,  one 
of  whose  daughters  loves  Golding,  an  industrious  and  modest 
journeyman  in  her  father's  workshop.  The  other,  a  coquettish 
and  supercilious  damsel,  confers  her  favours  on  a  high-born 
windbag  by  whom  she  is  shamefully  deceived.  Golding,  on 
the  other  hand,  detests  all  bragging  and  cursing,  all  flashy 
pomp  and  display,  and  especially  stipulates  that  his  wedding 
is  to  be  a  simple  one.  By  his  hard  work  he  wins  his  way  to 
an  "honoured  position,  and  rises  to  high  municipal  office.  We 
shall  again  return  to  this  drama,  which,  quite  apart  from  its 
tendency,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  attractive  of  the 
entire  period. 

Turning  to  the  remaining  classes  of  the  population,  we  find 
that  the  yeoman  class,  to  which  the  body  politic  oimL  so  much 
of  its  health  and  vigour,  appears_but_sddom  on  the  stage. 
A  fine  example  of  a  yeoman  is  to  be  found  in  the  comedy 
called  George-a-Greene,  the  hero  of  which  maintains  the  prin- 
ciple of  loyalty  to  the  king  in  face  of  the  rebelliousness  of 
great  gentlemen,  and  when  he  is  to  be  dubbed  knight  by  the 
king  for  his  bravery,  declines  the  honour  because  he  wishes 
to  live  and  die  a  yeoman.      The  healthy  temper  and  the 
sturdy  self-reliance  of  this  class  is  also  illustrated  in  the  figure 
of  old  Tom  Strowd   in  Chettle  and  Day's  romantic  comedy 
The  Blind  Beggar  of  Bednal  Green  (1600),  who  addresses  to  his 
i  conceited  and  ambitious  son  a  telling  and  forcible  discourse 
|  on  his  own  life  as  a  yeoman.1    And  even  later,  in  the  very 
!  middle  of  the  best  period  of  Cavalier  poetry  (1623),  we  find 
;  a  sympathetic  delineation  of  a  jovial  and  well-to-do  farmer 
named  Carter  in  the  tragi-comedy  The  Witch  of  Edmonton. 
'  This  figure  was  no  doubt  sketched  by  Dekker  or  William 
;  Rowley,  who  collaborated  in  the  piece,  according  to  the  state- 
;  ment  on  the  title-page.     In  the  first  scene  in  which  Carter 
appears,    in   conversation   with   his   son-in-law's   father,    the 
gentleman   Thorney,  he  repudiates   the   appellation   Master, 

1  Cf.  Bang's  edition  (Louvain,  1902),  i.  820  seqq.  According  to  Henslowe's 
Diary  (ed.  Greg,  i.  134)  old  Strowd  must  have  played  an  important  role 
in  the  second  part  of  this  comedy,  which  is  now  lost. 

K 
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declaring  it  to  be  not  proper  to  his  standing  as  a  yeoman ; 
but  later  has  the  ironical  pleasure  of  observing  how  greatly 
his  liberality  in  money  matters  impresses  the  well-born  gentle- 
man. We  must  also  remember  in  this  connection  with  what 
skill  Greene  depicts  the  grace  and  the  domestic  talents  of  the 
maid  of  Fressingfield  in  one  of  his  most  pleasing  dramas  based 
on  English  life.  Shakespeare's  Henry  v.  in  haranguing  his 
army  before  the  siege  of  Harfleur,  begins  by  admonishing  the 
nobility  to  set  an  example  '  to  men  of  grosser  blood/  but  then 
turns  with  cheering  words  to  the  brave  yeomen,  none  of  whom 
is  so  baseborn  that  he  '  hath  not  noble  lustre '  hi  his  eyes.  It 
is  true  that  the  great  Spanish  poets  draw  the  country-folk  in 
quite  another  manner,  and  one  would  search  in  vain  all  through 
the  English  drama  of  this  period  for  so  grand  a  glorification  of 
the  peasant  class  as  that  in  Calderon's  Alcalde  de  Zalamea. 

In  spite  of  the  attacks  upon  wealth  and  luxury  which  we 
meet  with  in  the  Moralities,  the  infancy  of  the  English  drama 
affords  us  few  instances  of  any  real  sympathy  with  the  circum- 
stances of  humble  life  or  of  a  loving  and  penetrating  study  of 
its  joys  and  sorrows.    Nor  did  the  period  with  which  we  are 
here  dealing  bring  about  any  change  hi  this  respect.     It  is 
only  very  rarely  that  we  light  upon  exceptions,  such  as  the 
charming  description  in  Peele's  Old  Wives'  Tale,  of  the  old 
couple  who  offer  the  wanderers  a  hospitable  welcome  to  their 
i -cottage.    The  lowest  classes  of  the  population  are  usually 
;  ^represented  on  the  stage  by  colourless  '  attendants  '  or  burlesque 
j  clowns. 

Shakespeare  himself  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  One 
invohmtarily  compares  him  to  Goethe  in"  his  conception  of 
human  society,  far  removed  as  it  was  fromiraditional  liberalism, 
as  well  as  in  his  dislike  of  all  levelling  movements  for  universal 
equality.  But  Goethe  differed  from  him,  in  that,  bom  during 
a  htwaaane  and  sentimental  period,  he  reveals  a  sincere  and 
kindly  interest  in  the  simple  lives  and  doings  of  honest,  humble 
folk.  In  Shakespeare  we  find  nothing  of  this  kind.  The  only 
possible  example  that  might  be  cited  is  that  beautiful  scene 
in  which  Pericles  expresses  his  pleasure  at  the  harmless  gaiety 
of  the  poor  fishermen.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain 
that  this  scene  owes  its  origin  to  Shakespeare.  The  case  is 
different  when  Shakespeare  sets  forth  the  devotion  of  servants 
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to  their  masters.  Here  and  there  other  poets  too  introduce 
a  clown  as  the  servant  of  the  principal  hero,  and  endow  him 
with  a  humane  fidelity  and  attachment  as  well  as  with  merely 
burlesque  attributes.  Shakespeare  takes  the  faithful  servant 
more  seriously  than  do  the  majority  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  dwells  with  especial  appreciation  on  his  self-sacrifice  and 
devotion.  Servants  of  this  type — e.g.,  Pisanio  in  Cymbeline, 
Flavius  in  Timon  of  Athens,  and  especially  the  touching  figure  of 
Old  Adam  in  As  You  Like  It,  are  the  only  low-born  personages 
in  Shakespeare's  plays  with  whom  the  poet  shows  himself  to 
be  in  thorough  sympathy.  This  admiration  for  faithfulness 
in  a  dependant  is,  of  course,  in  perfect  accord  with  his  aristo- 
cratic temper  of  mind.  But  even  apart  from  that,  it  could 
not  have  escaped  so  penetrating  a  student  of  human  nature 
that  nobility  and  courage  show  themselves  in  the  lower  walks 
of  life  as  well  as  the  higher  ;  and  conversely,  the  creator  of 
King  Claudius  and  of  Prince  Cloten  was  well  aware  that 
villainy,  coarseness,  and  cowardice  are  by  no  means  incom- 
patible with  an  exalted  position  in  the  world.  The  story  of 
Helena  in  All 's  Well  that  Ends  Well  is  meant  to  emphasise  the 
fact  that  personal  excellence  is  of  far  greater  value  than  high 
birth.  Ideas  of  this  kind  must,  however,  have  thronged  in 
upon  the  poet's  mind  with  especial  insistence  during  the 
gloomy  phase  which  produced  Lear  and  Timon  of  Athens. 
Further,  if  the  recurrence  of  such  reflections  and  moods  in 
both  tragedies  points  to  the  fact  that  both  must  have  been 
composed  under  the  stress  of  bitter  experiences,  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  observations  they  contain  on  the  poor  and 
lowly.  In  Timon  of  Athens,  a  play  where  the  most  fearful 
curses  are  thundered  down  upon  a  depraved  humanity,  there 
also  occurs  the  characteristic  assertion  that  the  custom  of 
keeping  a  promise  survives  only  among  simple  and  common 
folk.  Again  in  King  Lear,  where  the  men  of  a  remote  past 
are  intended  to  reveal  themselves  hi  their  true  colours  unre- 
strained as  yet  by  conventionalities  of  civilisation,  there  is 
no  trace  of  an  assumption  that  a  pedigree  can  confer  higher 
nature  on  its  owner  ;  and  hi  the  terrible  scene  of  the  blinding 
of  old  Gloucester,  the  nameless  servant  who  steps  unexpectedly 
out  of  the  dark  shows  himself  to  be  far  above  these  princely 
miscreants.  Lear  himself,  wandering  lost  on  the  heath  during 
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the  storm,  wonders  how  many '  poor,  naked  wretches,' '  houselt 
and  ragged,  have  tasted  a  like  misery.  He  blames  himself  fc 
having  '  ta'en  too  little  care  of  this '  when  he  was  king,  ai 
declares  that  the  great  ought  themselves  to  learn  by  experience 
what  the  wretched  are  obliged  to  suffer.  And  the  effect  of  these 
words  is  enhanced  when  blind  and  homeless  Gloucester  is  soon 
afterwards  led  by  his  misfortunes  to  similar  considerations.1 

It  might  seem  an  idle  undertaking  to  seek  to  reconstruct  the 
poet's  own  opinion  from  the  sayings  of  the  infinitely  various 
figures  whom  he  inspired  with  life.  The  task  would  be  difficult 
even  if  we  confined  ourselves  to  those  passages  hi  which  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Shakespeare  himself  is  speaking  to  us  through 
the  mouth  of  his  creatures,  for  even  here  fluctuations  of  mood 
and  of  temper  are  clearly  apparent.  It  is,  however,  certain 
that  sensitiveness  to  the  differences  which  separate  men  on  the 
pinnacles  of  existence  from  the  mass  of  those  below  them,  was 
far  more  strongly  developed  in  the  poet  than  the  sentiment 
which  recognises  all  men  aa  bqundjbogether  by  the  common 
tie  of  humanity.  Hamlet  extols  the  glorious  qualities  of  the 
human  race,  Imogen  says  that  all  ,men  should  be  brothers, 
and  the  rascal  Gadshill  remarks,  *  Homo  is  a  common  name 
to  all  men ' :  otherwise  Shakespeare  gives  no  expression 
to  this  conception.2  True,  he  would  fain  see  all  men  kindly 
and  courteous  to  one  another  whenever  occasion  offers,  like 
the  old  Count  of  Roussillon,  praised  by  the  King  of  France, 
who  never  forgot  that  the  lowly  were  '  creatures  of  another 
place,'  yet  ever  '  bowed  his  eminent  top  to  their  low  ranks, 
making  them  proud  of  his  humility.' 3  But  whenever  he 
makes  a  plain  man  sprung  from  the  people  prove  himself 
nobler  and  more  honourable  than  some  men  of  high  position, 
to  him  the  principle  involved  is  much  the  same  as  when  we 
prize  a  faithful  and  affectionate  dog  above  a  malevolent  and 
treacherous  man.  The  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  mankind, 
in  which  modern  Liberalism  and  Christianity  are  at  one,  was 
not  to  Shakespeare's  taste.4 

1  Cf .  Timon  of  Athena,  v.  i.  27 ;  King  Lear,  m.  iv.  28,  rv.  i.  70 ;  of.  Bradley, 
Shakespearean  Tragedy. 

2  Hamlet,  n.  ii.  315 ;  Cymbeline,  iv.  ii.  3 ;  1  Henry  IV.,  u.  i.  104. 
»  All 'a  Well  that  Ends  Well,  i.  ii.  41  seqq. 

4  That  Shakespeare's  views  on  this  matter  were  in  agreement  with  those 
of  Nietzsche  has  been  maintained  by  Dessoir  in  Die  Wahrheit,  ed.  Schrempf, 
vol.  viii.  (1897),  p.  289. 
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It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  plays  contain  no  indica- 
tion of  interest  in  what  would  nowadays  be  termed  the  social 
problem,  even  in  those  scenes  in  which  the  people  appear 
collectively  or  are  depicted  in  the  act  of  demanding  political 
rights.  On  these  occasions  Shakespeare  never  fails  to  show 
contemptuous  antipathy  for  the  lower  classes.  Other  poets, 
too,  spoke  with  scorn  of  the  stupidity,  the  coarseness,  the 
fickleness,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  common  herd,  and  they 
were  especially  eloquent  over  the  dirtiness  and  unsavoury 
odours  which  characterised  it.  But  among  them  all,  none  was 
as  explicit  on  the  subject  as  Shakespeare,  whose  instinctive 
repugnance  to  the  presence  of  large  masses  of  common  people 
was  evidently  very  highly  developed.  He  appears  also  to 
have  been  the  first  to  attempt  a  presentment  of  the  many- 
headed  monster  on  the  stage,  and  to  show,  by  means  of  great 
crowds  of  persons  in  a  scene,  what  a  fearful  thing  a  credulous 
and  excited  mob  can  become.  Three  times  (in  Henry  VI., 
Caesar,  and  Coriolanus)  he  put  forth  the  whole  of  his  irresistible 
power  in  scenes  of  this  kind  ;  and  as  a  companion  to  these 
pictures,  with  the  magic  touch  of  a  creator  he  produced  the 
monstrous  figure  of  Caliban  to  be  a  symbolic  representative 
of  the"  ever  changeless,  irreclaimable  and  ser^e 

" 


this  question  he  shared  the  viewa_  of  "those  with  whom  he 
habitually  associated,  and  we  must  therefore  not  condemn  him 
for  it,  especially  as  Milton,  the  panegyrist  of  the  intelligent 
middle  class,  expressed  himself  in  much  the  same  strain  about 
the  credulous  and  stupid  rabble.  Nor  can  we  owe  him  a  grudge 
because  he  nowhere  speaks  of  the  possibility  of  raising  the 
common  people  to  a  higher  level  of  culture,  or  of  combating 
ignorance  and  lack  of  cleanliness  in  the  masses  by  means  of 
primary  schools  or  public  baths.  Quite  evidently  Shake- 
speare did  not  believe  improvement  to  be  possible.  It  is 
characteristic  of  his  attitude  that  he  has  heightened  the  un- 
pleasant impression  made  by  the  rabble,  in  his  description  of 
Cade's  rebellion  in  Henry  VI.,  by  introducing  all  kinds  of  horrors 
culled  from  a  description  in  the  Chronicle  of  another  rising  about 
seventy  years  earlier.  In  particular,  the  rebels'  fierce  hatred 
of  teachers  and  education  belongs  to  the  earlier  and  not  the  later 
episode  ;  Shakespeare  develops  this  trait  in  a  scene  which 
appears  to  be  purely  imaginative.  He  therein  depicts  Lorcl 
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Say,  who  had  nobly  and  indefatigably  striven  at  all  times 
for  the  good  of  the  people,  presenting  himself  before  the  crowd 
and  glorying  in  his  efforts  to  encourage  learning.  He  declares 
ignorance  to  be  '  the  curse  of  God/  and  knowledge  '  the  wing 
wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven '  ;  but  the  crowd  jeers  at  him  for 
his  pains,  and  Cade  orders  him  to  be  executed.  This  most 
iniquitous  of  all  the  crimes  committed  by  the  rebels  is  more 
in  the  style  of  reactionary  rabbles,  such  as  the  Black  Hundreds  ; 
modern  democratic  movements  among  the  masses  all  tend 
towards  the  furtherance  of  learning  and  the  spread  of  culture. 
One  may  assume  that  Shakespeare  had  never  given  very  close 
thought  to  these  and  similar  questions  and  all  that  they  entail ; 
his  private  feelings  doubtless  resembled  those  of  his  Coriolanus, 
who  says  that  the  higher  orders  must  ever  keep  the  low-born 
masses  in  'awe,  which  else  would  feed  on  one  another.'  For 
in  spite  of  everything  the  aristocracy  cannot  do  without  the 
masses ;  and  even  when  Miranda  expresses  her  aversion  for 
the  repulsive  Caliban,  her  father  is  obliged  to  answer  '  we 
cannot  miss  him.' 

It  was  this  attitude  of  Shakespeare's  which  brought  the 
mightiest  literary  genius  of  our  own  age  into  such  painful 
opposition  to  him.  Tolstoy's  spiritual  j^lationship  with  Shake- 
speare as  a  discerner  of  heartsjs  very  close,  but  his  great  soul 
is  filled  with  love  for  all  the  poor  and  the  oppressed.1  But  it, 
hi  order  to  justify  Shakespeare,  we  are  forced  to  remind  our- 
selves tha.t  .he.  showed., the, QpinJQns__of  his  circle  and  of  his 
age,  we  must  add  to  this  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  poets 
to  whom  are  applicable  SchillerTs^foud  words  to  the  artists  : 

Fern  dammre  schon  in  eurem  Spiegel 
Das  kommende  Jahrhundert  auf.2 

The  same  period  which  saw  Shakespeare's  reputation  first 
begin  to  spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe  also  witnessed  a  fresh 
expansion  of  the  new  ideal  of  humanity  which  has  left  no  place 
for  the  old  Cavalier  hatred  of  the  evil-smelling  multitude. 
The  soaring  idealists  who  then  raved  about  liberty  and  equality 

1  Cf.  Tolstoy  on  Shakespeare,  as  well  as  the  appendix,  by  Crosby,  entitled 
Shakespeare's  Attitude  towards  the  Working  Classes  (Christchurch,  n.d.).  A 
whole  series  of  characteristic  passages  are  there  very  aptly  introduced,  but 
the  comments  on  these  are  prejudiced  and  exaggerated. 

*  '  Even  now  from  afar  may  the  dawn  of  the  coming  century  cast  its  light 
upon  the  mirror  you  hold  up.' 
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and  the  happy  future  of  the  human  race,  loved  to  hear  in 
the  music  of  the  older  poets  notes  of  a  prelude  to  those  ideas 
which  now  formed  their  own  inspiration  :  they  must  have  been 
bitterly  disappointed  to  find  in  the  works  of  the  greatest  poet 
of  all  no  trace  of  any  utterance  that  might  be  termed  prophetical. 
Shakespeare  himself  had  taken  care  that  they  should  not  hail 
the  cry  of  '  Freedom ! '  after  Caesar's  murder  as  a  sign  of  appro- 
bation. This  cry,  which  caused  their  hearts  to  quicken  with 
hope,  sounded  but  once  more  for  them  in  Shakespeare's  works, 
and  that  was  when  it  issued  from  the  mouth  of  the  drunken 
Caliban.  *  L'avvenire  e  muto  nelle  sue  pagine,  1'entusiasmo 
pei  grandi  principii  ignorato,'  is  Mazzini's  dolorous  complaint.1 
In  this  respect  we  may  compare  Shakespeare  with  his  greatest 
intellectual  kinsman  in  Spain,  a  country  which,  although  an 
enemy,  offers  many  analogies.  Velazquez,  the  equal  of  Shake- 
speare in  his  piercing  insight  and  realistic  power  of  presenta- 
tion, had  indeed,  as  a  painter,  no  opportunity  to  express  his 
views  on  the  questions  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  but 
from  all  that  we  know  of  him  we  may  feel  sure  that  he  shared 
the  prejudices  of  a  Spanish  cavalier  of  his  time.  The  poet 
could  not  but  display  his  true  colours  ;  apart  from  the  immortal 
element  in  his  works,  he  shows  himself  the  child  of  his  age. 
But  so  mighty  is  the  stream  of  his  poetry,  so  rich  the  pro- 
fusion of  his  visions,  that  these  differences  which  separate  our 
opinions  from  his  readily  sink  into  oblivion. 

1  Mazzini,  Scritti,  vol.  ii.  (Milano,  1862),  p.  295. 


BOOK   IV 

THE    DRAMATIC    MATERIALS1 

THE  endless  variety  of  material  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
romantic  drama  had  been  a  feature  on  the  English  stage  long 
before  it  was  quickened  and  inspired  by  the  great  renaissance 
of  poetry.  The  poets  now  began  to  stray  with  redoubled 
pleasure  through  the  whole  wide  domain  of  History  and  Legend 
of  all  times  and  all  nations  ;  and  every  marvellous  or  deeply 
moving  episode  illustrative  of  the  chances  of  human  life  was 
used  by  them  as  a  dramatic  motif.  Their  own  utterances  as 
to  the  nature  of  their  art  are  elsewhere  so  rare  that  it  is  all  the 
more  noteworthy  when,  in  the  famous  prologue  to  Heywood's 
Royal  King  and  Loyal  Subject,  there  bursts  forth  all  the  pride 
and  satisfaction  of  the  romantic  poet  who  sees  the  whole  uni- 
verse of  the  past  and  the  present  lying  open  before  him  : 

To  give  content  to  this  most  curious  age, 

The  gods  themselves  we  have  brought  down  to  the  stage, 

And  figured  them  in  planets ;  made  even  hell 

Deliver  up  the  Furies,  by  no  spell 

Saving  the  Muses'  rapture.     Further  we 

Have  trafficked  by  their  help  ;  no  history 

We  have  left  un  rifled,  our  pens  have  been  dipped 

As  well  in  opening  each  hid  manuscript 

As  tracts  more  vulgar,  whether  read  or  sung 

In  our  domestic,  or  more  foreign  tongue. 

Of  fairy  elves,  nymphs  of  the  sea  and  land, 

The  lawns  and  groves,  no  number  can  be  scanned 

Which  we  have  not  given  feet  to,  nay  'tis  known 

That  when  our  Chronicles  have  barren  grown 

Of  story,  we  have  all  invention  stretched, 

Dived  low  as  to  the  centre,  and  then  reached 

Unto  the  Primum  Mobile  above 

(Nor  scaped  things  intermediate)  for  your  love. 


1  The  authorities  as  to  the  sources  of  individual  plays  will  be  mentioned 
later  :  general  reference  should,  however,  be  made  in  advance  to  Langbaine's 
learned  and  comprehensive  Account  of  the  English  Dramatic  Poets  (1691),  as  well 
as  to  Anders'  and  Koeppel's  studies  of  individual  dramatists  (cf.  the  Key  to. 
Abbreviated  References  given  at  the  en4)» 
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An  inquiry  as  to  what  principle  guided  the  dramatists  in 
making  their  choice  from  out  of  this  huge  mass  of  material, 
could  only  be  answered  by  saying  that  they  welcomed  everything 
that  was  new,  surprising,  or  thrilling.  Otherwise  we  know  too 
little  of  the  circumstances  under  which  these  poets  lived  to  be 
able  to  determine  how  far  their  selection  was  dictated  by  their 
individual  fortunes  or  by  their  mental  attitude,  though,  of 
course,  some  general  indication  is  afforded  by  the  leaning  of 
some  of  them  towards  gay,  and  of  others  towards  gloomy 
episodes.  In  a  few  plays,  such  as  Marlowe's  Tamburlaine 
and  Doctor  Faustus,  it  is  evident  that  the  poet  was  impelled 
to  the  choice  of  his  hero  by  a  congenial  disposition  of  mind ; 
and  we  may  assume  that  similar  considerations  must  have 
often  influenced  a  poet  who  thrust  his  own  personality  into 
the  foreground  as  deliberately  as  Ben  Jonson.  With  regard 
to  Chapman,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  find  a  connection 
between  his  comedy,  The  Widow's  Tears,  and  his  wooing  of 
a  widow  to  whom  he  addressed  a  few  love-letters  which  are 
still  extant.1 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  it  seems  not  to  have  been  the 
habit  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  to  choose  material  which 
gave  them  the  opportunity  for  a  poetical  confession  after  the 
manner  of  Goethe.  Shakespeare,  for  instance,  who  in  the 
Sonnets  reveals  to  us  the  anguish  of  his  soul  at  the  double 
unfaithfulness  of  his  lady  and  of  his  friend,  would  have  found 
several  motifs  ready  to  hand  in  the  narrative  literature  of  the 
period  if  he  had  felt  disposed  to  give  dramatic  expression  to  his 
passionate  complaints.  The"  faithless  Proteus  in  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona,  who  tries  to  steal  away  his  friend's  lady-love, 
cannot  be  considered  as  an  outcome  of  this  mental  experience, 
partly  because  the  treatment  of  the  character  is  far  too  slight 
and  superficial,  and  partly  because  it  dates  from  too  early  a 
period  in  the  poet's  development.  Nor  does  what  we  know  of 
Shakespeare's  life  from  documentary  evidence  or  his  own  lyrical 
confessions  give  us  the  slightest  reason  for  supposing  that  he 
chose  to  deal  with  this  or  that  traditional  material  because 
he  found  therein  an  echo  of  his  own  experiences.  Some  critics 
have,  it  is  true,  maintained  that  the  choice  of  tragic  problems 
such  as  those  of  Hamlet  or  Timon  during  the  first  decade  of  the 
1  Qf.  Dobell  in  the  Athenaeum,  3830, 
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seventeenth  century  must  have  some  connection  with  particular 
circumstances  hi  his  career.  But  we  shall  see  on  a  closer  study 
how  precarious  is  the  foundation  on  which  this  notion  is  based. 
Only  in  one  play  belonging  to  this  period,  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
do  we  feel  that  the  choice  of  the  material  has  been  influenced  by 
the  poet's  recollection  of  his  own  love-affairs.  In  the  plays  that 
follow  these  tragedies,  The  Winter's  Tale,  The  Tempest,  and 
Cymbeline,  a  gentler  note  is  sounded,  and  we  are  shown  .children 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  freedom  of  nature,  far  from  the 
turmoil  of  the  world,  interposing  as  mediators  hi  the  passionate 
antipathies  of  the  older  generation — a  motif  which  Shakespeare 
found  ready  to  hand  in  the  sources  of  The  Winter's  Tale  and 
The  Tempest,  but  which  he  interpolated  into  the  story  of 
Cymbeline.  This  being  so,  we  may  perhaps  be  led  by  further 
study  to  agree  with  those  critics  who  believe  that  during  his 
retirement  at  Stratford  the  ageing  poet  himself  experienced 
the  healing  and  reconciling  influences  of  youth  ;  and  that  this 
was  brought  about  by  his  little  grandchild,  Elizabeth  Hall, 
whom  he  remembered  so  affectionately  in  his  will. 

In  the  eyes  of  poets  hi  search  of  material,  antiquity  and  their 
own  day,  the  world's  end  and  the  land  they  lived  in,  historic 
truth  and  poetic  fiction,  all  afforded  elements  of  equal  value  in 
the  wide  domain  which  lay  open  to  them.  It  is  true  that  in 
some  of  the  plays  based  6n~English  history  a  didactic  intention 
of  a  historical  and  patriotic  order  is  apparent;  sometimes, 
too,  in  a  prologue  or  epilogue  the  poets  claim  an  especial  excel- 
lence for  their  play  on  the  ground  that  it  is  based  on  an  actual 
occurrence  and  not  on  a  figment  of  the  imagination.  Protesta- 
tions of  this  kind  occur  repeatedly  hi  tragedies  dealing  with 
some  sensational  crime ;  and  again  in  the  prologue  of  the 
gruesome  tragedy  of  Selimus,  which  deals  with  a  Turkish  palace 
intrigue.  In  the  prologue  to  the  historical  drama  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  the  author's  insistence  on  the  truth  of  his  portrait  is 
a  hit  at  Shakespeare,  who  had  represented  the  knight  as  a  comic 
figure.  Nevertheless,  they  were  all  well  enough  aware  that  a 
poet  has  no  obligation  to  adhere  to  historic  truth,  and  in  Sidney's 
enthusiastic  and  brilliant  Apologie  for  Poetrie  they  possessed  an 
authority  which  confirmed  this  view.  There  they  could  find 
it  victoriously  maintained,  in  the  face  of  all  attacks,  that  the 
ordinary  distinctions  between  truth  and  untruth  cannot  exist  in 
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the  realm  of  poetry.1  Several  of  the  most  prominent  among  the 
dramatists  give  express  emphasis  to  this  point.  Ben  Jonson 
does  so  in  the  prologue  to  Epicoene,  and  Chapman  says  in  the 
dedication  to  his  tragedy  The  Revenge  of  Bussy  d'Ambois,  that 
one  should  not  expect  authentic  truth  in  a  poetic  work  *  whose 
subject  is  not  truth,  but  things  like  truth/  an  idea  which  he 
probably  borrowed  from  the  opening  of  Hesiod's  Theogony 
(1.  21).-s  Shakespeare,  in  a  less  pretentious  form,  voiced  a 
similar  sentiment  in  the  utterance  of  Touchstone,  the  shrewd 
fool  in  As  You  Like  It :  '  The  truest  poetry  is  the  most 
feigning.' 

In  their  presentment  of  episodes  from  history  the  poets 
troubled  themselves  little  either  about  local  colour  or  a  historical 
setting.  They  took  from  the  old  chronicles  any  episode  which 
made  a  lively  appeal  to  them,  and  endeavoured  to  make  it 
equally  vivid  and  real  to  the  audience  without  feeling  any 
obligation  to  enter  into  particularities  descriptive  of  time  and 
place.  Only  in  the  case  of  a  few  plays  such  as  those  where  the 
scene  is  laid  in  the  Mahometan  East,  do  the  poets  and  their 
audience  appear  to  have  some  more  definite  conception  of  an 
exotic  milieu.  Apart  from  this,  Sejanus,  Ben  Jonson's  first 
Roman  tragedy,  seems  to  provide  the  only  instance  of  a  play- 
wright of  the  period  seeking  in  some  sense  to  achieve  the  same 
object  as  those  dramatists,  who,  since  the  revival  of  the  historical 
sense  hi  the  eighteenth  century,  have  sought  to  present  upon 
the  stage  the  historical  events  of  past  ages.  While  in  Shake- 
speare's plays,  especially  in  Julius  Caesar,  the  historical  colour- 
ing is  laid  on  in  a  few  isolated  and  inspired  touches,  Ben  Jonson 
deliberately  introduces  a  historical  background  carefully  built 
up  from  materials  supplied  by  a  detailed  study  of  his  sources. 
It  is  his  intention  to  paint  the  men  of  the  past  as  the  children 
of  their  time,  and  as  such  to  make  them  intelligible  to  his 
own  age. 

In  general,  however,  historic  colouring  was  deliberately 
ignored.  Even  in  the  learned  Chapman's  Caesar  and  Pompey 
the  drums  of  the  Roman  army  beat  a  tattoo  2 ;  and  they  are 
sounded  again  in  Sophonisba,  by  Marston,  who  further  refers  to  the 
double  eagle  as  the  military  ensign  of  the  Romans.  The  author 
of  The  Valiant  Welshman,  evidently  a  man  of  classical  culture, 

1  Ci  The  Apologiejor  Poetrie,  ed.  Arber,  p.  52.  •  See  above,  p.  £6, 
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even  introduces  artillery-fire  into  the  battle  between  the  Romans 
and  the  Britons.  The  clock  which  strikes  the  hour  on  the 
Capitol  in  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar,  and  the  game  of  billiards 
to  which  Cleopatra  challenges  her  attendant  Charmian,  need 
only  be  mentioned  in  passing.  On  the  other  hand,  modern 
modes  of  verbal  expression  which  have  the  advantage  of  bring- 
ing the  historical  events  described  vividly  home  to  the  audience, 
ought  not  properly  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  anachronisms. 
Such,  for  instance,  are  the  allusions  to  '  Lord  Timon,'  or  the 
complaint  of  Coriolanus  that  he  is  obliged  to  '  beg  of  Hob  and 
Dick  .  .  .  their  needless  vouches,'  or  Menenius'  comparison 
of  the  wounds  on  the  body  of  Coriolanus  (in.  iii.  51)  to  '  graves 
i'  the  holy  churchyard,'  or  Antony's  assertion  that  Cleopatra 
has  *  packed  cards  with  Caesar.'  Any  objection  to  these  '  ana- 
chronisms '  applies  equally  well  to  Montaigne's  procedure, 
when  in  his  Essays  (iii.  12)  he  makes  Socrates  address  his  judges 
as  '  Messieurs,'  or  relates  that  the  Greek  philosopher  Metrocles 
slept  in  summer  '  aux  cloistres  des  esglises.'  1  A  critic  who 
wishes  to  make  such  an  extended  use  of  the  elasticity  of  the  term 
would  also  be  obliged  to  class  as  an  anachronism  the  use  of 
English  by  Brutus  and  Cleopatra. 

Anachronisms  play  a  great  part  in  the  dispute  over  the  extent 
of  Shakespeare's  education,  which  aroused  so  much  eager 
controversy  among  the  English  critics  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  Theobald,  in  his  Shakespeare  Restored  (1726),  en- 
deavoured to  exonerate  the  poet  from  the  charge  of  ignorance 
which  his  lack  of  academic  learning  had  no  doubt  brought 
down  upon  him  at  times  even  during  his  lifetime ;  he  seeks 
to  show  that  Shakespeare  was  well  aware  of  his  own  ana- 
chronisms. This  may  be  so  in  a  great  many  cases.  For 
instance,  we  shall  not  be  far  from  the  mark  in  accepting  the 
surmise,  which  has  more  than  once  been  made,  that  the 
closing  words  of  the  fool's  prophecy  in  King  Lear  (m.  ii.),  'This 
prophecy  Merlin  shall  make  ;  for  I  live  before  his  time,'  are 
intended  by  Shakespeare  as  a  hit  at  the  pedants  who  charged 
him  with  anachronisms.  And  in  Troilus  and  Cressida  the  whole 

1  As  to  such  « infidelites  de  couleur  locale '  in  Amyot's  translation  of  Plutarch, 
cf.  Bligniere,  Essai  sur  Amyot,  1851,  p.  244  seqq.  The  first  translator  of 
Plautus,  Battista  Guarino,  acted  in  a  similar  manner :  cf .  Giornale  storico  delta 
lettaratura  Italiana,  xi.  177.  Shakespeare,  on  the  other  hand,  has  retained 
ancient  designations  of  money  such  as  '  drachmas  '  and  '  talents,' 
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character  of  the  play  makes  it  highly  probable  that  Shake- 
speare's anachronism  of  putting  a  quotation  from  Aristotle  into 
the  mouth  of  Hector  was  deliberate.  But  in  most  instances 
these  anachronisms  appear  to  have  been  due  to  the  indifference 
of  genius  rather  than  to  intention.  This  was  probably  the  case 
with  the  oft-quoted  cannon  in  King  John  and  Macbeth,  for  that 
part  of  Holinshed's  Chronicle  which  Shakespeare  had  studied 
before  writing  Henry  VI.  must  have  already  acquainted  him 
with  the  fact  that  the  bombardment  of  a  town  with  artillery 
was  still  a  complete  novelty  at  the  siege  of  Le  Mans  in  1424. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  it  would  have  been  impossible,  even 
with  the  best  intentions,  for  a  poet  to  maintain  any  accuracy  of 
historical  setting  at  a  period  when  the  arts  of  scenic  mounting 
and  costume  were  completely  inadequate  for  that  purpose. 
This  is  particularly  evident  from  a  glance  at  Henslowe's  accounts, 
and  the  list  of  properties  belonging  to  the  Admiral's  company 
and  their  principal  actor,  Alleyn,  which  includes  Priam's  '  hose.' 1 
In  former  times  critics  of  the  classical  school  have  often  enough 
found  fault  with  Caesar's  '  doublet '  ;  but  when  Caesar, 
Coriolanus,  and  Antony  appeared  on  the  stage  in  doublet,  hat 
and  breeches,  the  words  toga  and  tunica  could  hardly  be  used  in 
the  text.2  It  is  true  that  hi  his  Sejanus  and  his  Catiline  Ben 
Jonson  is  careful  to  exclude  all  details  of  this  kind  which  might 
run  atilt  against  historical  truth.  But  he  was  probably  quite 
unable  to  count  upon  a  similar  caution  on  the  part  of  the  actors. 
It  would  seem  therefore  that  he  expressly  avoided  all  mention  of 
accessories  or  of  garments  which  might  give  rise  to  inconsist- 
encies between  the  spoken  words  and  the  actual  spectacle 

1  Of.  Henslowe  Papers,  55,  112  seqq.     As  late  as  1634  a  sexton  was  imprisoned 
for  having  lent  the  players  of  the  Salisbury  Court  Theatre  a  vestment  with  the 
name  of  Jesus  on  it  to  make  up  the  costume  of  a  heathen  priest ;  cf .  Sir  Henry 
Herbert's  notes  in  Variorum,  iii.  237. 

2  The  only  passage  hi  Shakespeare's  Roman  plays  in  which  the  toga  is 
mentioned  is  Coriolanus,  n.  iii.  112.     But  even  here  the  word  has  only  been 
conjecturally  supplied  by  later  editors,  who  wished  to  substitute  *  woolvish 
togue  '  or  '  toge  '  for  the  obvious  corruption  '  woluish  tongue  '  of  the  First 
Folio,  and  '  woolvish  gowne '  of  the  Second.     Staunton's  suggestion  *  wolfish 
throng  '  is  far  more  plausible,  and  is  in  no  way  discounted  by  the  fact  that  in 
Othello,  i.  i.  25,  '  toged '  (togatus)  is  used  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
In  Julius  Caesar,  n.  ii.  107,  Caesar  speaks  of  his  'robe.'     On  the  other  hand, 
the  lictors  who  repeatedly  appear  in  the  Roman  plays,  including  Shakespeare's, 
were  most  probably  supplied  with  the  historic  bundles  of  rods.     The  Revels 
Accounts  at  any  rate  mention  '  poles  for  lictors,'  and  '  roddes  for  liotos  [sic] 
Bondells  in  ye  playe,'  as  early  as  1573-4.     Cf.  Feuillerat,  Documents,  pp.  200, 
240. 
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presented  on  the  stage.1  In  his  Poetaster,  on  the  other  hand 
— which,  though  the  scene  is  laid  in  ancient  Rome,  is  really  a 
satire  on  the  literati  of  his  own  time — the  poet  has  not  shrunk 
from  such  anachronisms  as  Chloe's  muff,  hats  adorned  with 
brooches,  or  the  oath  '  sprecious.'  Where  Turks  were  con- 
cerned, however,  some  slight  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made 
to  make  the  costumes  characteristic  of  the  milieu  depicted  ;  at 
any  rate  there  are  frequent  allusions  to  turbans  in  the  texts.2 
Otherwise  we  find  few  such  efforts  to  achieve  historical  accuracy 
in  dress  as  that  attempted  at  an  earlier  date  by  the  author  of 
Jacob  and  Esau,3  or  by  the  writer  of  the  anonymous  Richard  II. , 
who  made  use  of  the  numerous  indications  as  to  costume  con- 
tained in  Stow's  Chronicle  ;  in  the  latter  play,  the  king  and  his 
foppish  companions  are  described  as  wearing  the  then  fashion- 
able long-toed  shoes,  the  ends  of  which  were  fastened  to  the 
knee  by  means  of  a  chain.4  With  regard  to  classical  costume, 
no  doubt  at  that  date  in  England,  as  elsewhere,  reproductions 
of  antique  works  of  art,  especially  of  draped  and  accoutred 
statues,  were  sufficiently  common  to  enable  persons  of  culture 
to  form  tolerably  accurate  ideas  on  the  subject.  But  when 
one  remembers  that  even  hi  Racine's  classical  tragedies  the 
heroes  still  strutted  on  in  brocaded  waistcoats  and  plumes,  it 
is  hardly  fair  to  demand  a  conscientious  historical  accuracy 
from  Shakespeare's  contemporaries.  In  any  case  the  costume 
of  the  time  accorded  with  the  poet's  language,  whereas  the 
attempts  of  modern  theatrical  managers  to  achieve  archaeological 
accuracy  often  result  hi  a  ridiculous  contradiction  between  the 
text  and  the  staging. 

The  scant  attention  which  the  English  dramatists  paid  to  local 
colour  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  numerous  plays  where  the 
scene  is  laid  hi  Italy,  a  country  about  which  the  authors  might 
so  easily  have  acquired  information  either  by  word  of  mouth  or 
from  printed  accounts  of  travels.  This  is  particularly  striking 

1  For  instance,  in  Catiline,  n.  i.,  Curius  speaks  of  his  gown,  not  his  toga. 
Phrases  such  as  that  in  which  a  mirror  is  described  as  a  '  glass '  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  archaeological  errors.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  this  scene 
Ben  Jonson  has  very  cleverly  transferred  the  type  of  woman  which  he  drew 
in  his  modern  comedy  of  Epicoene  into  the  world  of  antiquity. 

*  Cf.  Schmidt's  Shakespeare-Lexicon,  under  '  Turband  '  and  '  Turbaned.' 
3  Hazlitt-Dodsley,  ii.  185  seqq. 

*  Cf.  the  reprint  in  the  Shakespeare- Jahrbuch,  xxxv.  72  ;   also  the  amusing 
theoretical  reflections  of  a  fop  on  this  new  fashion  (p.  82).     For  the  use  of  Stow 
as  a  source,  cf.  W.  Keller's  Introduction. 
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in  the  many  plays  where,  though  the  action  takes  place  in 
Venice,  there  is  at  the  utmost  some  single  reference  to  a  gondola 
or  perhaps  the  Bialto ;  hi  Volpone,  n.  i.,  the  Piazza  is  also 
mentioned,  but  in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  the  learned  Ben 
Jonson  speaks  of  the  Rialto  as  being  in  Florence.  In  Mason's 
Muleasses  the  Turk  (pri.  1610)  the  Duke  of  Venice  and  the  Duke 
of  Ferrara  set  out  upon  a  joint  expedition  against  Florence, 
both  hoping  to  obtain  the  hand  of  the  Florentine  duke's 
daughter ;  the  banner  of  the  Venetian  army  is  white  with  golden 
stars.  I  have  nowhere  else  lighted  upon  errors  of  quite  so 
gross  a  nature,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nowhere  to  be 
found  any  reference  to  the  characteristic  scenery  of  the  town 
which  is  capable  of  furnishing  so  incomparable  a  background 
for  a  fantastic  and  romantic  comedy ;  this  opportunity  is 
missed  even  by  Shakespeare,  who  elsewhere  so  often  supple- 
ments the  inadequate  stage-equipment  by  happy  descriptions  of 
scenery.  The  reader  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice  or  Othello  who 
fancies  that  in  their  perusal  he  is  sensitive  to  a  general  impression 
of  local  colour,  probably  owes  this  to  his  own  brain,  which 
education  and  reading  have  predisposed  to  a  lively  conception 
of  the  milieu.  There  is  in  any  case  nothing  hi  Shakespeare's 
plays  which  could  justify  one  hi  assuming  that  the  poet  had 
himself  visited  these  parts.1  Webster,  who  in  his  tragedy  of 
Vittoria  Corombona  succeeded  remarkably  well  in  conveying 
something  of  the  atmosphere  which  enveloped  the  supermen  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance,  made  no  similar  attempt  in  his  tragi- 
comedy, The  Devil's  Law  Case,  where,  though  the  scene  is  laid 
in  Naples,  the  Genoese  families  of  the  Fieschi,  the  Grimaldi,  and 
the  Doria  are  alluded  to  as  pillars  of  the  state.  We  rarely  come 
across  such  definite  indications  of  locality  as  that  given  by 
Heywood  in  his  Maidenhead  Well  Lost,  where  the  secretary  of 
the  Duke  of  Milan  expresses  a  hope  that  during  his  sojourn  in 
Florence  the  spirit  of  Machiavelli  will  descend  on  him.  On  the 
contrary,  the  poets  generally  forget  all  about  their  Italian  back- 
ground and  write  exactly  as  if  the  action  were  taking  place  in 

1  None  of  the  passages  which  have  been  collected  in  the  past  with  a  view 
to  confirming  this  assumption  carry  conviction  with  them.  Quite  the  con- 
trary is  proved  by  passages  such  as  that  alluding  to  the  tide  in  Verona  (Two 
Gentlemen,  n.  iii.  56),  or  that  which  speaks  of  the  coast  at  Milan  (Tempest, 
i.  ii.  144).  In  Romeo  and  Juliet,  save  for  the  mention  of  the  pomegranate 
tree  in  HI.  v.  4,  there  is  not  a  hint  of  southern  colour. 
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England ;  in  the  second  part  of  Dekker's  Honest  Whore,  for 
instance,  the  last  scene  is  laid  in  Bridewell,  although  the  action 
of  the  play  is  supposed  to  take  place  in  Milan.  But  it  is  hi 
comic  scenes  that  these  displacements  are  most  common  ;  thus 
in  Chettle's  Patient  Grissell  we  find  a  comic  Welshman  and  his 
wife  domiciled  on  Italian  soil,  and  we  have  already  noticed  the 
tendency  among  dramatists  to  take  their  beloved  Puritans  with 
them  into  the  most  remote  and  foreign  climes. 

Such  being  the  freedom  with  which  Italian  scenery  was 
handled,  one  can  hardly  expect  to  find  any  Illyrian,  Sicilian, 
Southern   French,    or   Viennese  colouring  hi  Twelfth    Night, 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  All's  Well  that  Ends    Well,   and 
Measure  for  Measure ;  the  poet  has  of  ten  enough  been  reproach 
with  the  palm-tree  and  the  lioness  hi  the  forest  of  Arden  in  A 
You  Like  It.     In  the  romantic  dramas  of  Shakespeare's  lal 
period — especially  in  The   Winter's  Tale,  and  even  more 
Cymbeline — it  would   almost    seem  as    if   the   fantastic  a: 
romantic  impression  were  intentionally  enhanced  by  the  co 
plete  abolition  of  all  history  and  geography.1    A  similar  atm 
sphere  envelops  such  minor  works  as  The  Poor  Man's  Comfort 
by  Daborne,  and  to  a  certain  extent  Day's  Isle  of  Gulls,  which  i 
based  on  Sidney's  pastoral  romance.     Less  rich  in  colour 
less  fairy-like,  but  equally  independent  of  tune  and  place, 
the  romantic  dramas  written  conjointly  by  Beaumont 
Fletcher.     Pieces  like  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  Philaster,  and 
King  and  No  King,  whether  their  scene  is  laid  hi  Crete,  Sicily 
or  Armenia,  have  always  the  same  ideal  background  to 
off  the  figures  of  their  brilliant  gallants  and  fair  women  wi 
sonorous  names.      The  same  may  be  said  of  other  plays 
this  style  written  during  the  Stuart  period,  such  as  Ford' 
masterpiece,  The  Broken  Heart,  where  the  gentlemen  of  S 
gallantly  kiss  their  ladies'  hands. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  an  individual  survey  of  the  separate 
which  make  up  the  great  mass  of  material  before  us. 

1  The  famous  Bohemian  sea  in  The  Winter's  Tale  first  appeared,  as  is 
known,  in  a  romance  by  Greene,  whose  knowledge  of  geography  was  decid 
weak.  We  shall  return  to  this  point  later.  It  should  be  further  noted  that 
the  learned  Chapman  believes  the  river  'Rhosne '  (sic)  to  be  a  town  (cf.  Koeppel, 
Studien,  iii.  34).  For  similar  geographical  *  howlers  '  made  by  Kyd,  see 
Boas'  ed.,  p.  xix.  seq. 
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Already  during  the  previous  period  episodes  taken  from  the 
Bible  had  to  a  large  extent  been  thrust  into  the  background 
by  the  endless  variety  of  Jncidenta_iurnished  by  profane  and 
legendary  history  ;  but  the  Puritan'— complaints  that  the 
Word  of  God  was  being  profaned  by  buffoonery  show  that 
Scriptural  subjects  had  not  entirely  disappeared.  From  the 
Shakespearean  period  also  only-a-very  small  number  of  plays 
have  survived  which  show  us  how  such  themes  were  treated 
on  the  stage.  Besides  composing  a  drama  on  Job  1 — now  lost — 
Greene  collaborated  with  Lodge  hi  A  Looking-glass  for  London 
and  England,  which  contains  a  dramatisation  of  the  story  of  the 
prophet  Jonas.  The  godless  city  of  Nineveh  is  intended,  as 
the  title  indicates,  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  Londoners  ;  but 
although  strong  emphasis  is  laid  by  the  authors  on  their  moral 
purpose,  they  make  ample  amends  for  this  to  themselves  and  the 
audience  by  the  detailed,  and  in  some  measure  the  burlesque, 
picture  which  they  furnish  of  the  sinful  life  of  the  town.  A  play 
on  Esther  and  Ahasuerus,2  which  has  only  survived  in  an  old 
German  translation,  is  chiefly  interesting  on  account  of  the 
original  manner  in  which  the  burlesque  under-plot  is  blended 
with  the  Scriptural  story.  We  are  shown  in  what  manner  Hans 
Knapkase,  the  henpecked  husband,  and  his  wicked  wife  re- 
1  tceived  the  king's  decree  that '  every  man  should  bear  rule  hi  his 
j  own  house.'  The  only  other  Biblical  play  now  extant,  Peele's 
David  and  Beihsabe,  was  evidently  intended  to  be  the  middle 
\  piece  of  a  trilogy  on  the  story  of  David.  This  drama  differs 
i  from  those  already  named  in  that  it  breathes  a  more  unctuous 
j  tone,  and  is  almost  entirely  without  any  comic  element ;  it  would 
almost  seem  as  if  we  had  here  before  us  the  product  of  a  crapu- 
lous morality  dating  from  the  last  years  of  the  dissolute  poet's 
life.  Of  other  Scriptural  plays  nothing  has  survived  except  the 

1  Stat.  Register,  1594.    This  is  probably  the  Comoedia  Jobi  which  the  Dutch 
theologian  Voetius  saw  acted  by  an  English  company  when  he  was  a  student 

;   at  Leyden  (c.  1610).     He  cites  it  in  his  Selectae  disputationes  IV.  (Amstelodami, 

j   1667,  p.  361)  as  a  proof  that  Scriptural  subjects  cannot  be  represented  on  the 

stage  sine  nominis  divini  profanatione.     That  the  grotesque  figure  of  a  devil 

appeared  in  this  piece  may  be  gathered  from  an  epigram  in  Guilpin's  Skia- 

!  letheia,  ed.  Grosart  (1878),  p.  18. 

2  Henslowe  states  that  a  play  dealing  with  this  subject  was  twice  acted  in 
June  1594.     There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  English  origin  of  the  Comoedia 
von  der  Konigin  Esther  und  hoffdrtigen  Haman  contained  in   the   German 
collection  of  English  comedies  published  in  1620.     It  is  less  certain  that  the 
Comoedia  von  dem  verlornen  Sohn,  in  the  same  collection,  can  be  referred  back 
to  an  English  drama  ;  cf.  my  Schauspiele  der  englischen  Komodianten,  p.  1. 

L 
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titles  preserved  in  Henslowe's  Diary :  Abraham  and  Lot  (Janu- 
ary 9, 1594),  Ndbuchodonozor  (December  19,  1596),  Judas  (Mac- 
cabaeus  or  Iscariot?)  by  Haughton,  on  which  earnest-money  was 
paid  on  May  27,  1600.  Henslowe  also  mentions  a  Tobias,  by 
Chettle,  in  1602,  a  Jeffa  (Jephtha  ?),  by  Dekker,  a  Josua  and  a 
Sampson,  by  S.  Rowley ;  it  was  probably  in  the  last  piece  that 
Samson  carried  the  city  gates  from  the  lower  stage  on  to  the 
upper,  a  feat  to  which  allusion  is  made  by  the  admiring  gallants 
in  Middleton's  comedy  The  Family  of  Love.1  We  may  assume 
that  the  popular  and  cheerful  tone  condemned  by  the  Puritans 
prevailed  in  all  these  pieces.2  Legends  of  saints  had  almost 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  stage  at  this  period.8 

Dramas  representing  episodes  drawn  from  ancient  history 
have  from  the  beginning  attracted  especial  attention,  because 
in  writing  them  the  popular  playwrights  laid  hands  on  material 
hallowed  by  classical  tradition,  and  already  familiar  to  all  in 
the  austere  form  imparted  to  it  in  Renaissance  tragedy.  All 
critics  alike  were  thus  enabled  to  find  many  ubvioHs  points  of 
comparison,  whether  their  principles  led  them  to  blame  the 
formlessness  of  the  romantic  style,  or  to  praise  its  character- 
istic advantages;  the  chief  of  these  being  a  broad  and  clear 
presentment  of  the  entire  action,  and,  above  all,  a  lifelike  reflec- 
tion of  the  heroic  actions  in  the  moods  of  the  people.  Even  the 
earlier  dramatists  who  adhered  to  the  mediaeval  manner  had 
not  omitted  to  make  use  of  the  wealth  of  strange  and  remark- 
able stories  brought  to  light  by  editions  and  translations  of  old 
historians.  Artisan  poets  such  as  Hans  Sachs  were  not  the  only 
persons  to  make  use  of  these  newly  unearthed  treasures  in  their 
own  way  ;  in  England  learned  men  also,  such  as  Preston  and 
Edwards,  had  been  quick  to  reproduce  these  stories  in  their 
traditional  and  popular  form,  and  several  pieces  of  this  kind 

1  Ed.  Bullen,  iii.  26.  The  Pomeranian  Gerschow  also  witnessed  a  tragedy 
of  Samson  in  a  London  theatre  in  1602 ;  cf.  Shakespeare- Jahrbuch,  xxxviii.  198. 

1  The  drama  of  Jerusalem,  mentioned  by  Henslowe  on  March  22,  1592,  was 
probably  based  on  Josephus,  and  not  on  Holy  Writ.  This  was  certainly  the 
case  with  the  later  tragedy  Herod  and  Antipater,  by  Markham  and  Sampson 
(1622).  It  is  improbable  that  VII  days  of  the  Weeke," described  by  Henslowe  as 
a  new  play  on  June  3,  1595,  was  a  dramatisation  of  the  story  of  the  Creation. 

8  The  two  entries  of  Sir  Placidas  (1599)  given  by  Collier  in  his  edition  of 
Henslowe's  Diary,  which  have  been  supposed  to  indicate  a  dramatisation  of 
the  legend  of  Saint  Placidus-Eustachius,  are  pronounced  by  Greg  (Diary,  i.  xli. ) 
to  be  forgeries.  For  The  Virgin  Martyr  (St.  Dorothea)  by  Dekker  and  Mas- 
singer,  cf.  Fleay's  Chronicle,  i.  212. 
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had  already  found  a  permanent  place  in  the  repertory  of 
the  professional  actors.  In  the  great  period  of  the  English 
drama  we  know  of  a  number  of  plays  written  by  Henslowe's 
hack-writers  between  1592  and  1598  which  had  classical  titles : 
such  are  Caesar,  Jugurtha,  Hannibal,  and,  in  larger  numbers, 
plays  based  on  the  history  of  the  emperors,  such  as  Titus  and 
Vespasian,  Zendbia,  Diocletian,  Constantine,  Julian  the  Apostate, 
and  Phocas.1  The  mad  excesses  of  Heliogabalus  seem  also  to 
have  been  represented  on  the  stage  at  an  early  date.2 

The  earliest  play  of  this  type  now  extant  is  Lodge's  tragedy, 
The  Wounds  of  Civil  War  (pri.  1594),  for  we  cannot  count 
Shakespeare's  Roman  tragedy,  Titus  Andronicus,  or  the  chorister 
play,  The  Wars  of  Cyrus  (pri.  1594),  the  plot  of  which  is  furnished 
by  the  Panthea  episode  taken  from  Xenophon's  historical 
romance  and  embellished  with  further  romantic  additions. 
Lodge  in  this  tragedy  treats  of  the  civil  war  between  Marius 
and  Sulla,  and  adheres  faithfully  in  all  essentials  to  Plutarch's 
biographies  of  the  two  heroes  ;  these,  although  himself  a  scholar, 
he  may  well  have  read  in  North's  translation  published  in  1579, 
which  is  itself  based  on  the  famous  French  version  by  Amyot. 
Plutarch,  the  favourite  historian  of  the  Renaissance,  who 
holds  his  readers  spellbound  by  the  charm  of  his  narrative 
power  and  the  wealth  of  his  attractive  detail,  and  who  more 
than  any  other  possesses  the  power  of  arousing  enthusiasm  for 
the  heroes  of  a  mighty  past,  from  now  onwards  became  natural- 
ised upon  British  soil  also.  The  dramatists  discovered  that, 
unlike  the  English  chroniclers,  he  provided  them  with  material 
which  had  been  akeady  in  great  part  worked  up  into  artistic 
form.  Most  important  of  all,  the  biographical  nature  of  the 
source  provided  them  with  a  dominating  personality  as  a  central 
figure,  and  thus  greatly  facilitated  dramatic  compression.  In 
this  particular  case  Lodge  permitted  himself  to  make  several 
quite  unnecessary  additions,  and  did  not  acquit  himself  very 
happily  of  his  task  of  blending  two  of  Plutarch's  biographies 
together.  What  a  very  different  result  can  be  achieved  by 

1  Two  Parts  of  Hercules  (i.e.  Heraclius)  and  Phocas  (1598).  In  Chettle's 
Damon  and  Pithias  (Henslowe,  April  26,  1600)  the  old  legend  of  friendship 
appears  once  again  upon  the  stage. 

8  Entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register  for  1594.  A  piece  called  Ninus  and 
Semiramis  was  entered  in  1595 ;  cf.  the  list  of  plays  entered  in  the  Register, 
but  now  lost,  given  by  Fleay  in  his  Life  and  Works  of  Shakespeare  (London, 
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means  of  such  a  blending  can  be  seen  in  the  next  tragedy 
founded  on  Plutarch  that  has  survived  :  Shakespeare's  Julius 
Caesar. 

Shakespeare  turned  to  the  history  of  Rome  when  he  aban- 
doned that  of  England,  after  having  completed  his  representa- 
tion of  the  brilliant  victories  of  his  favourite  hero,  Henry  v. 
It  is  well  known  that  he  nowhere  else  adhered  so  closely  to 
his  sources  as  in  his  Roman  plays  ;  and  for  this  very  reason  the 
deviations  which  he  found  it  expedient  to  make  afford  us  the 
most  remarkable  glimpses  into  the  nature  of  his  art.  These 
three  tragedies  were  certainly  not  composed  one  immediately 
after  the  other.  In  Julius  Caesar  his  admiration  for  the 
majestic  greatness  of  a  vanished  world  inspired  the  poet  to 
produce  a  work  whose  classical  dignity  is  unequalled  by  any 
other  of  his  tragedies  ;  the  two  later  Roman  tragedies,  on  the 
other  hand,  possess  throughout  the  same  characteristics  as  the 
other  products  of  his  gloomy  period,  which  covered  a  number 
of  years  following  the  production  of  Hamlet.  It  was  evidently 
his  personal  experience  and  feelings  which  drew  him  towards 
Coriolanus,  who  held  the  common  herd  in  contempt,  and  Antony, 
the  victim  of  a  woman's  snares.1  In  the  tale  of  Antony,  more 
than  elsewhere,  Plutarch  had  cleared  the  way  before  him,  and 
thus  facilitated  his  presentment  of  how  a  consuming  passion 
swayed  the  history  of  an  empire  ;  and  Plutarch  had  here  been 
able  to  avail  himself  of  the  oral  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  and 
put  into  his  picture  of  Cleopatra's  tragic  end  many  convincing 
touches  gleaned  from  the  notes  made  by  her  physician,  Olympus. 

It  is  only  natural  that  Ben  Jonson  and  Chapman,  the  two 
dramatists  who  possessed  the  heaviest  armour  of  classical 
learning,  should  have  sought  to  test  it  on  this  ground.  When 
Chapman  wrote  his  tragedy  Caesar  and  Pompey  is  unknown  : 
in  the  dedicatory  preface  (1631)  he  himself  tells  us  that  it  was 
never  performed.  And,  indeed,  it  is  a  somewhat  indifferent 
piece  of  work ;  the  plot  is  a  confused  jumble  of  incidents  from 
Plutarch's  biographies  of  Pompey,  Cato,  and  Caesar,  with  a  strong 
bias  in  favour  of  the  two  former.  The  author's  classical  culture 
shows  itself  only  in  a  few  pieces  of  superfluous  learning  here 
and  there  brought  out  for  display ;  and  in  a  scene  between 

1  This,  as  we  shall  see  later,  stands  in  no  sort  of  contradiction  to  the  view 
expressed  on  p.  153. 
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a  rogue  and  a  demon,  which  is  inserted  in  a  wholly  irrelevant 
manner,  he  descends  to  the  manner  of  the  commonest  hack- 
playwrights.  Only  in  very  few  passages  does  he  rise  to  the 
greatness  and  energy  of  his  tragedies  from  modern  history. 

Ben  Jonson  had  already  retaliated  on  his  opponents  in  several 
of  his  satirical  comedies  when,  as  we  learn  from  the '  Apologetical 
Dialogue '  appended  to  The  Poetaster,  the  last  and  most  mordant 
of  them,  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  creation  of  a 
tragic  work  of  art,  which  should  be  *  safe  from  the  wolf's  black 
jaw  and  the  dull  ass's  hoof.'  But  even  in  this  tragedy,  The  Fall 
of  Sejanus  (acted  1603),  his  fundamental  tendency  towards 
satire  makes  itself  sufficiently  felt.  Here,  rejecting  the  heroes  of 
Plutarch,  he  chose  an  episode  from  Roman  imperial  history. 
Steeped  as  he  was  in  Juvenal  and  Martial,  he  must  have  felt 
himself  especially  at  home  in  this  period,  with  its  mixture  of 
exaggerated  luxury,  bestial  sensuality,  refined  and  unscrupu- 
lous political  cunning,  and  horrible  cruelty;  all  of  which  stood 
in  strong  contrast  to  a  few  isolated  figures  which  still  embodied 
the  old  Roman  virtues.  The  epoch  of  the  Julian  Caesars  has 
frequently  exerted  its  uncanny  power  of  attraction  over  poets 
since  Jonson's  time,  and  he  too  succeeded  in  inserting  more  than 
one  touch  highly  characteristic  of  the  period.  I  need  only 
mention  the  scene  hi  which  Livia  consults  her  physician  about 
a  poisoned  draught  for  her  husband,  and  at  the  same  time  about 
a  new  lip-salve,  and  that  hi  which  the  Senators'  sudden  change 
of  bearing  towards  Sejanus  after  his  fall  is  shown.  The  colours 
for  this  picture  were  gleaned  from  many  different  sources,  and 
in  the  1605  edition  the  corresponding  passages  from  Tacitus, 
Juvenal,  Suetonius,  Dion  Cassius,  etc.,  are  quoted  beneath  the 
text.  The  object  of  this  was  evidently  to  show  that  he  had  not, 
like  men  of  Shakespeare's  stamp,  merely  dramatised  a  trans- 
lated book  ;  and  the  friends  who  contributed  laudatory  poems 
to  the  printed  edition  further  praise  him  for  expending  '  so 
much  sweat  and  so  much  oil  upon  the  work.' 1  However,  the 
great  success  on  the  stage  on  which  he  had  counted  never  ensued. 
The  truth  of  the  dictum  that  Ben  Jonson  was  very  learned  in 
the  same  way  as  Samson  was  very  strong — to  his  own  undoing 
— is  demonstrated  still  more  plainly  in  Catiline,  his  second 
Roman  tragedy  (1611).  Sallust  and  Cicero  are  here,  of  course, 

1  See  above,  p.  90. 
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his  chief  sources  :  he  even  inflicts  on  his  audience  a  paraphrase 
of  Cicero's  first  Catilinarian  oration  ;  however,  for  his  portraits 
of  the  male  and  female  partisans  of  Catiline  he  is  partly  able  to 
apply  the  same  colours  as  he  had  used  hi  Sejanus. 

Ever  since  the  appearance  of  Trissino's  Sofonisba,  the  first 
Renaissance  tragedy,  it  had  been  characteristic  of  the  new  style 
developed  from  antique  models  that  in  these  imitations  love 
appears  much  more  often  as  the  driving  force  of  tragic  action. 
And  this  circumstance,  which  is  so  typical  of  the  temper  of  the 
new  epoch,  could  not  fail  to  be  more  than  ever  conspicuous  in 
the  romantic  dramatists  when  they  took  their  subjects  from 
antiquity.  Thus  Chapman  "draws  a  particularly  sympathetic 
portrait  of  Pompey's  wife,  Cornelia,  whom  Gamier  before  him 
had  selected  as  a  tragic  heroine ;  and  Cleopatra  is  also  to  be  met 
with  before  Shakespeare's  time  in  the  first  French  Renaissance 
tragedy.  Nor  is  the  English  repertory  wanting  in  Sophonisbas, 
Lucretias,  and  Virginias,  who  prove  to  us  how  strong  a  deter- 
mining force  feminine  charm  may  be  in  matters  of  state.  The 
old  historians  were  not  the  only  source  of  information  as  to 
these  female  figures  so  frequently  found  in  Renaissance  Art  and 
Literature ;  their  fortunes  were  also  to  be  found  retold  in  the 
most  various  forms  by  Painter,  among  others,  in  his  collection  of 
tales  entitled  The  Palace  of  Pleasure,  and  in  this  guise  they 
naturally  lent  themselves  most  readily  to  a  transformation  in 
the  romantic  style.  Thus  Marston  in  his  Sophonisba  has  em- 
bellished and  diversified  the  traditional  story  by  all  sorts  of 
curious  additions  ;  among  other  things  he  has  made  King 
Syphax  invoke  the  aid  of  Erichtho,  the  famous  witch  in 
Lucan's  Pharsalia,  in  order  to  win  over  the  refractory  Sophon- 
isba to  his  suit.  In  The  Rape  ofLucrece  (pri.  1608)  Hey  wood  has 
given  the  previous  history  of  the  persons  concerned  as  far  back 
as  the  fall  of  Servius  Tullius,  and  their  subsequent  history  down 
to  the  war  against  Porsenna  ;  and,  high  tragedy  not  really 
being  his  province,  he  has  not  only  used  the  pretended  madness 
of  Brutus  for  a  variety  of  comic  effects,  but  woven  into  the 
plot  a  clown  belonging  to  Lucretia  and  a  humorous  patrician 
named  Valerius.  Webster's  Appius  and  Virginia  was  printed 
in  1654,  but  it  is  not  known  at  what  date  the  play  was  written  ; 
the  additions  by  which  he  sought  to  impart  a  romantic  variety 
to  the  action  are  dovetailed  hi  with  far  more  skill  than  those 
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of  Heywood.  He  has  altered  the  tale  in  a  manner  particularly 
characteristic  of  the  modern  spirit,  by  making  the  maiden  her- 
self pray  her  father  to  save  her  from  shame  by  killing  her,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  heroine  in  an  earlier  English  play  on  the  same 
subject,  and  in  Lessing's  much  later  Emilia  Galotti.  Passing 
reference  must  here  be  made  to  The  False  One,  in  which  Fletcher 
gives  us  his  picture  of  the  victorious  Caesar  under  the  thraldom 
of  Cleopatra's  fascination,  and  The  Tragedy  of  Nero,  a  play  un- 
doubtedly belonging  to  a  later  period,1  which  abounds  in  isolated 
passages  of  beauty. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Renaissance  dramatists  made  a  two- 
fold use  of  tales  taken  from  classical  mythology  f  sometimes 
they  modelled  them  into  a  gay  pageant,  bright  with  colour  and 
enlivened  with  music  :  for  this  purpose"  they  found  tne  M eta- 
morphoses  of  Ovid  particularly  rich  in  inspiration  ;  sometimes 
they  strove  to  depict  a  gnm_tragedy  onjthe  modeHjoEIiSeneca 
and  the  great  Attic  tragedians.  The  former  species  of  play  was, 
in  England,  particularly  popular^ajnong- chorister  companies, 
and  at  the  hands  of  Lyly  acquired  a  new  and  characteristic 
form.  The  secondTtype  remained  entirely  unrepresented  on  the 
stage  during  the  Shakespearean  era.  The  poets  of  this  period 
were  certainly  not  slow  to  compete  with  the  classicist  tragedians 
in  choosing  materials  from  ancient  history,  such  as  the  stories 
of  Caesar,  Cleopatra,  and  Sophonisba ;  but  we  do  not  hear  that 
Marlowe,  Webster,  or  Tourneur  ever  ventured  to  handle  the 
gruesome  themes  supplied  by  the  histories  of  the  Theban  or 
Mycenaean  royal  houses,  although  they  would  have  been  able 
to  find  here  a  profusion  of  the  crude  effects  of  horror  after  which 
they  so  persistently  strove.  One  may  see  in  Marlowe's  Dido, 

1  The  Tragedy  of  Nero  was  printed  in  1624  and  described  on  the  title-page  as 
'  newly  written. '  The  question  of  the  date  of  The  False  One,  which  was  presum- 
ably subsequent  to  1619,  is  discussed  in  Dyce's  edition,  vi.  215.  To  the  period 
here  dealt  with  belongs  also  the  Tragedy  oj  Claudius  Tiberius  Nero  (pri.  1607),  a 
diffuse  and  inferior  piece  of  work.  The  story  of  Tiberius  as  here  related  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  '  truly  represented  out  of  the  purest  records  of  those  times,'  as 
is  claimed  for  it  on  the  title-page,  but  is  interlarded  with  all  kinds  of  would-be 
embellishments  in  the  worst  possible  taste.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  reminis- 
cence of  Chettle's  Hoffman  in  the  manner  of  Sejanus'  death,  which  is  brought 
about  by  a  red-hot  crown  being  placed  on  his  head.  The  Tragedy  of  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  which  appeared  in  the  same  year  (reprinted  for  the  Malone 
Society,  1911),  is  an  Oxford  undergraduate  piece,  probably  the  work  of  more 
than  one  person,  with  reminiscences  of  the  style  of  Seneca.  If  an  additional 
foil  were  needed  to  enhance  the  glory  of  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar,  no  better 
one  could  be  devised  than  the  speech  which  in  this  play  Antony  utters  at  the 
sight  of  Caesar's  corpse. 
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a  play  intended  for  acting  by  choristers,  that  the  poet  has  not 
exerted  his  full  power  to  bring  out  the  high  tragedy  of  the 
theme.  The  scenes  which  are  more  in  harmony  with  the 
general  temper  of  the  choristers'  repertory,  especially  those  in 
which  the  little  god  Cupid  appears,  are  accorded  a  far  more 
sympathetic  treatment.1  The  only  play  founded  on  the  grim 
themes  of  the  heroic  age  which  has  survived  from  the  repertory 
of  the  professional  actors  is  Heywood's  dramatic  cycle,  The  Four 
Ages.  In  this  work,  which  consists  of  four  pieces — or  rather 
five,  for  The  Iron  Age  is  in  two  parts — the  Greek  legends  of  gods 
and  heroes  from  the  birth  of  Jupiter  to  the  vengeance  of 
Orestes  are  unfolded  in  chronological  order,  one  of  the  poet's 
chief  sources  being  evidently  the  Lefevre-Caxton  history  of 
Troy ;  he  attempts  to  provide  for  the  cohesion  of  the  whole 
by  all  manner  of  arbitrary  insertions  of  his  own  inven- 
tion.2 There  pass  before  our  eyes  an  abundance  of  the  most 
varied  episodes,  among  them — to  quote  only  a  fraction 
of  the  number — the  love-adventures  of  Zeus  with  Callisto, 
Danae,  Semele,  and  Alcmene  (the  last  in  the  form  of  a  free 
adaptation  of  Plautus) ;  the  whole  life-history  of  Hercules  ; 
the  hunt  in  Calydon  ;  the  tale  of  Jason  and  Medea  ;  the  Trojan 
War,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Atridae.  The  author  care- 
lessly flings  all  these  ingredients  into  the  pot,  sprinkles  them 
plentifully  with  all  manner  of  buffooneries,  and  leaves  them  to 
look  after  themselves  without  much  further  concern.  Fire- 
works and  similar  accessory  effects  are  not  wanting  :  Pluto  at 
the  rape  of  Proserpine  appears  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  devils, 
and  Cerberus  actually  has  a  speaking  part  assigned  to  him. 
Probably  of  a  similar  style  were  some  mythological  plays  now 
lost,  of  which  the  titles  are  mentioned  in  Henslowe's  Diary. 
Among  these  are '  herculous,  of  which  the  first  part  is  mentioned 
as  a  new  piece  on  May  7,  1595,  and  'troye,'  entered  as  new  on 
June  22,  1596.  Phaeton,  by  Dekker  (1598),  Troy's  Revenge,  by 
Chettle  (1599),  Polyphemus,  by  Chettle  and  Samuel  Rowley 

1  It  cannot  be  determined  whether  a  play  on  Meleager,  acted  by  the  boys 
of  St.  Paul's  and  described  in  a  detailed  Scenario,  still  extant,  belongs  to  this 
or  to  the  preceding  period.     (See  Dobell's  article  in  the  Athenaeum,  Sept.  14, 
1901.) 

2  The  Golden  Age  was  printed  in  1611,  but  the  preface  tells  us  that  The  Silver 
Age  and  The  Brazen  Age  had  already  been  acted.     Both  first  appeared  in  print 
in  1613  ;  the  two  parts  of  The  Iron  Age  did  not  appear  till  1632.     For  the  use 
made  of  Lefevre-Caxton  cf.  Swinburne,  and  Koeppel,  Studien,  iv.  16. 
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(1598),  The  Tragedy  of  Agamemnon,  by  Dekker  and  Chettle 
(1599),  The  Tragedie  of  Orphenes,  by  Chettle  (1599),  Orestes 
Furens,  by  Dekker  (1599),  The  Golden  Ass1  and  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  by  Dekker  and  Day  (1600),  may  be  surmised  partly 
from  their  titles  and  partly  from  the  names  of  their  prolific 
authors  to  have  been  made  up  in  a  very  similar  manner.  The 
Troilus  and  Cressida  plays  do  not,  of  course,  belong  to  this 
category,  but  to  the  domain  of  mediaeval  tradition. 


Plays  dealing  with  later  history  are  far  more  numerous :  in  par- 
ticular, it  is  characteristic  of  the  mighty  increase  of  the  spirit  of 
nationality  in  this  age  that  representations  of  events  taken  from 
the  history  of  the  playwright's  own  country,  of  which  in  the 
previous  epoch  only  a  single  instance  is  to  be  found,  now  occur 
with  ever-increasing  frequency.  This  tendency  furnished  the 
champions  of  the  theatre  with  a  new  and  weighty  argument. 
Nash  tells  us  in  an  inspiring  passage  how  by  the  drama  '  our 
forefathers'  valiant  acts  (that  have  lain  long  buried  in  rusty 
brass  and  worm-eaten  books,  are  revived,  and  they  themselves 
raised  from  the  grave  of  oblivion  and  brought  to  plead  their 
ancient  honours  in  open  presence  :  than  which  what  can  be  a 
sharper  reproof  to  these  degenerate  effeminate  days  of  ours  ? ' 
We  meet  with  the  same  argument  in  Heywood's  defence  of  the 
theatrical  profession ; 2  and  in  stating  that  the  stage  familiarised 
the  unlettered  who  could  not  read  with  the  contents  of  the 
chronicles,  Heywood  is  only  giving  a  new  application  to 
the  argument  used  during  the  Middle  Ages  in  favour  of 
the  mystery  play  as  an  object-lesson  for  the  laity ;  the  only 
difference  being  that  national  history  now  took  the  place  of 
sacred  history. 

In  this  connection  it  must  have  been  of  inestimable  advan- 
tage to  the  English  dramatists  that  the  capital,  for  whose  inhabi- 
tants they  wrote,  had  from  of  old  constantly  been  the  scene 
of  the  most  important  events  in  the  national  history.  This 

1  A  passage  cited  in  Allott's  England's  Parnassus  (see  above,  p.  97)  signed 
'  Th.  Dekker  '  (see  Park's  Heliconia,  iii.  569,  and  C.  Crawford's  edition,  No. 
2232)  perhaps  belongs  to  this  play.  The  passage  seems  to  imply  that  Psyche 
is  borne  down  from  a  mountain  top  by  Zephyrus. 

1  Nash,  Work*,  ed.  MoKerrow,  i.  212;  Heywood's  Apology,  pp.  21,  52  seqq. 
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powerful  link  with  the  past  provided  them  with  a  means  to  lend 
wings  to  the  imagination  of  their  audience  which  was  not 
within  the  grasp  of  the  Spanish  dramatists  in  Madrid,  then 
newly  founded  and  lacking  altogether  in  associations.  Every 
street,  every  church,  every  public  building  was  glorified  by 
memories  of  the  mighty  past.  Here  still  ran  the  line  of  streets 
along  which  once  surged  the  rebel  hordes  led  by  Jack  Cade  ; 
yonder  rose  the  venerable  building  within  whose  Jerusalem 
Chamber  Henry  iv.  passed  away.  Here  lay  Baynard's  Castle 
where  the  citizens  of  London  offered  the  crown  to  Richard  m.  ; 
there  Charing  Cross,  which  the  king  in  Peele's  Edward  I.  com- 
mands to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  his  dead  wife.  Further 
east  were  the  beautiful  Gothic  structure  of  Crosby  Hall,  of 
whose  building  Crosby,  the  upright  mayor  in  Heywood's 
Edward  IV.,  tells  with  such  pleasure;  and  Leadenhall,  where  in 
Dekker's  Shoemaker's  Holiday  the  king  is  received  by  Eyre,  once 
a  cobbler,  and  now  Lord  Mayor,  and  institutes  the  half -weekly 
leather-market.  Not  far  off  there  rose  the  grim  walls  of  the 
Tower,  scene  of  so  many  a  tragic  catastrophe.  Many  other 
instances  might  here  be  cited  ;  of  none,  however,  is  what  has 
been  said  so  true  as  of  that  building  where  even  now,  perhaps 
more  than  hi  any  other  place  in  this  world,  we  feel  ourselves 
overcome  by  the  awe  of  the  past ;  where,  in  the  twilight 
beneath  the  vaulted  roof  of  Westminster  Abbey,  there  lie 
stretched  out  in  effigy  upon  their  mighty  sarcophagi  of  stone 
the  rulers  and  heroes  of  the  olden  time,  whom  the  poets  made 
to  live  again  in  all  their  loves  and  their  hatreds,  their  great 
deeds  and  their  crimes. 

We  have  already  indicated  that  patriotic  sentiment  sought 
expression  hi  historical  drama  even  during  the  first  years  of  the 
new  movement.  The  anonymous  author  of  King  John  (pri.  1591) 
added  to  his  presentment  of  the  unhappy  divisions  which  rent 
England  asunder  in  the  past  an  earnest  exhortation  to  his 
countrymen  to  show  a  firmly  united  front  in  the  present  troub- 
lous times  of  war ;  and  at  about  the  same  time  Shakespeare 
held  up  a  similar  mirror  before  his  contemporaries  in  Henry  VI. 
For  the  next  few  years,  too,  Shakespeare  remained  loyal  to  the 
patriotic  historical  drama,  in  which  he  revealed  a  fertility  un- 
rivalled by  any  other  dramatist  of  the  period.  The  brilliant 
series  of  his  nine  historical  plays  runs  on  until  1599,  and  in  no 
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other  form  of  art  is  it  BO  evident  that  he  served  as  the  model 
for  his  time  :  for  the  last  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
the  heyday  of  the  patriotic  drama.  In  particular,  Henslowe's 
literary  hacks  seem  to  have  displayed  a  feverish  industry  in 
their  efforts  to  compete  with  Shakespeare  on  this  ground, 
though  most  of  the  historical  plays  entered  in  the  Diary  ioi  these 
years  have  been  lost.  This  is  particularly  to  be  deplored  hi 
the  case  of  those  by  Drayton,  who  had  already  sung  the  glories 
of  his  country's  past  hi  the  more  ambitious  forms  of  the  epic 
and  the  heroic  epistle  :  at  this  particular  period  he  was  deep  in 
the  composition  of  his  most  important  work,  Potyolbion,  which 
contains  such  loving  descriptions  of  the  homeland  and  its  histori- 
cal and  legendary  traditions.  His  contemporaries  speak  highly 
of  him  as  a  tragic  poet.  Henslowe  mentions  five  historic  dramas 
composed  by  Drayton  alone,  or  hi  collaboration  with  others 
between  1598  and  1600  ;  of  these  four  took  their  titles  respec- 
tively from  Earl  Godwin  (see  below,  p.  180),  the  heroic  rebel, 
William  Longbeard  (1196),  Pierce  Exton,  who  murdered 
Richard  n.,  and  the  Lollard  martyr,  Sir  John  Oldcastle  ;  the 
fifth  is  called  Richard  Cordelion's  Funerals.  In  the  first  decade 
of  the  new  century  the  historic  and  patriotic  drama  was  ousted 
from  its  place  by  other  forms  of  art,  and  is  represented  only  by 
a  few  isolated  stragglers,  such  as  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  by  Dekker 
and  Webster  (pri.  1607),1  and  the  plays  of  Samuel  Rowley  and 
Shakespeare  on  Henry  VIII.,  who  had  now  attained  the  remote- 
ness of  past  history.  Heywood,  who  had  himself  in  his  youth 
shown  activity  in  this  sphere,  complains  in  the  prologue  to  one 
of  his  last  plays 2  that  poets  no  longer  put  *  great  patriots, 
dukes  and  kings  '  upon  the  stage. 

Of  all  the  numerous  works  dealing  with  national  history, 
whether  in  prose  or  verse,  which  appeared  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  none  was  so  assiduously  used  for  material  by  the 
dramatists  as  the  Chronicle  of  Raphael  Holinshed,  which  was 
first  published  in  two  folio  volumes  hi  1577.  In  1586-7,  after 
the  author's  death,  a  second  edition  was  issued  in  which  the 
narrative  of  events  was  continued  on  to  1586.  In  the  three 

1  Probably  written  earlier ;  see  above,  p.  136  (note).  Rowley's  play  appeared 
in  1605.  Further  examples  dating  from  a  subsequent  period  are  the  historical 
dramas  of  Davenport,  and  Ford's  Perkin  Warbeok  (pri.  1634) ;  of.  the  list  of 
historical  dramas  at  the  end  of  this  book. 

*  A  Challenge  for  Beauty,  pri.  1636. 
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portly  folios  of  the  enlarged  edition  we  have  before  us  the  work 
which  was  Shakespeare's  companion  through  life.  The  pas- 
sages used  by  him  have  now  been  made  easily  accessible  in 
a  convenient  form.  But,  praiseworthy  as  was  this  undertaking, 
we  cannot  fully  appreciate  the  genius  of  the  poet  if  we  only 
consider  the  passages  which  his  touch  turned  to  gold  ;  we  must 
also  let  the  eye  pass  over  the  whole  prodigious  multitude  of 
events  related,  and  try  to  imagine  how  Shakespeare  was  able 
to  discover  the  poetry  which  lay  hidden  beneath  this  chaotic 


ork 
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Holinshed  was  an  industrious  compiler.  He  collected  a 
wealth  of  material,  and  also  transferred  verbatim  to  his  own 
book  long  passages  from  his  predecessors.  He  tells  the  story  of 
his  country  in  the  form  of  annals  ;  having  finished  with  nar- 
rating the  political  events  of  a  given  year,  he  goes  on  to  tell  of 
prodigies,  crimes,  the  severity  of  the  winter,  the  appearance  of  a 
whale  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  so  forth  ;  he  also  re- 
lates stories  of  witches  and  supernatural  occurrences,  in  which 
he  is  himself  a  firm  believer.  Sometimes  his  gaze  wanders 
further  afield,  as  for  example  when  he  interrupts  his  history  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  to  tell  us  of  Gutenberg's  invention  made 
at  that  period  ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  reign  he  enumerates  and 
praises  the  learned  men  of  the  period.2  Holinshed  shows  him- 
self a  zealous  Protestant  whenever  he  alludes  to  ecclesiastical 
matters ;  but  his  favourite  tone  is  one  of  moral  reflection 
expressed  hi  rather  trivial  platitudes.  This  is  especially  the 
case  where  he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  treasons,  conspiracies,  and 
other  crimes  ;  and  on  these  occasions  he  is  always  ready  to 
point  his  moralisations  with  a  line  of  Latin  verse,  often  a  quota- 
tion from  Ovid,  sometimes  a  mediaeval  maxim  in  leonine  rime.3 

1  Cf.    Boswell-Stone,  Shakespeare's   Holinshed,    London,    1896    (reprinted, 
1907) ;  and  also  Luick  in  the  Forschungen  zur  neueren  Lit.-Geschichte,  Festgabe 
fur  Heinsel,  Weimar,  1898,  p.  131  seqq. 

2  I  quote  Holinshed's  Chronicle  from  the  reprint  in  six  volumes,  London, 
1807-8. 

8  In  one  particular  instance  Shakespeare  has  actually  raised  one  of  these 
moralising  passages  to  the  level  of  the  purest  poetry.  In  my  opinion,  at  any 
rate,  the  following  passage  from  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Henry  iv.  (A.D. 
1401,  Reprint,  iii.  18)  should  be  included  among  those  used  by  Shakespeare 
on  account  of  its  similarity  with  the  soliloquy  spoken  by  the  sleepless  king  in 
2  Henry  IV.,  in.  i. :  *  About  the  same  time  Owen  Glendower  and  his  Welshmen 
did  much  hurt  to  the  kings  subjects.  One  night  as  the  king  was  going  to  bed, 
he  was  in  danger  to  have  beene  destroied  ;  for  some  naughtie  traitorous  persons 
had  conueied  into  his  bed  a  certeine  iron  made  with  smiths  oraft,  like  a  caltrop, 
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Among  the  authorities  followed  by  Holinshed  perhaps  the  most 
important  is  Edward  Hall,  the  author  of  a  history  of  The  Union 
of  the  Families  of  Lancaster  and  York  (1542).  Hall  is  superior  to 
Holinshed  as  a  writer,  and  as  a  humanistic  historian  shows  special 
adroitness  in  the  way  in  which  he  has  adopted  Livy's  manner 
of  putting  speeches  composed  by  himself  into  the  mouths  of 
historic  personages  ;  instances  of  this  are  the  speeches  given 
to  the  two  Talbots  before  their  death,  King  Richard  in.  and 
his  antagonist  Henry  before  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  at  the  deposition  of  Richard  11.  In  each  of 
these  cases  the  speech  composed  by  Hall  furnished  a  start- 
ing point  for  Shakespeare.  We  shall  see  that  the  earliest 
masterpieces  of  the  art  of  biographical  narrative  hi  English 
literature,  Thomas  More's  Life  of  Richard  III.,  and  Caven- 
dish's Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  also  found  their  way  through 
Holinshed  to  the  dramatic  poets. 

Holinshed  begins  his  recital  with  the  fabulous  early  history 
of  Britain,  which  was  first  told  in  connected  form  by  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth  (d.  1154).  He  tells  of  the  Trojan  Prince  Brutus, 
who  after  a  series  of  strange  adventures  finally  landed  on  the 
island  of  Albion,  where  he  founded  a  kingdom  ;  then  follows  the 
history  of  his  successors,  among  whom  are  King  Gorboduc  and 
his  sons,  the  hostile  brothers  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  and  King  Lear 

with  three  long  prickes,  sharp  and  small,  standing  vpright,  in  such  sort  that 
when  he  had  laid  him  doune,  and  that  the  weight  of  his  bodie  should  come 
vpon  the  bed,  he  should  haue  beene  thrust  in  with  those  pricks,  and  per* 
aduenture  slaine  :  but  as  God  would,  the  king  not  thinking  of  any  such  thing, 
chanced  yet  to  feele  and  perceiue  the  instrument  before  he  laid  him  doune, 
and  so  escaped  the  danger. 

'  Howbeit  he  was  not  so  soone  deliuered  from  feare  ;  for  he  might  well  haue 
his  life  in  suspicion,  and  prouide  for  the  preseruation  of  the  same  ;  sith  perils 
of  death  crept  into  his  secret  chamber,  and  laie  lurking  in  the  bed  of  downe 
where  his  bodie  was  to  be  reposed  and  to  take  rest.  Oh  what  a  suspected  state 
therefore  is  that  of  a  king  holding  his  regiment  with  the  hatred  of  his  people, 
the  hart  grudgings  of  his  courtiers,  and  the  peremtorie  practises  of  both 
togither  ?  Could  he  confidentlie  compose  or  setle  himselfe  to  sleepe  for  feare 
of  strangling  ?  Durst  he  boldly  eat  and  drinke  without  dread  of  poisoning  ? 
Might  he  aduenture  to  shew  himselfe  in  great  meetings  or  solemne  assemblies 
without  mistrust  of  mischeefe  against  his  person  intended  ?  What  pleasure 
or  what  felicitie  could  he  take  in  his  princelie  pompe,  which  he  knew  by  mani- 
fest and  fearfull  experience,  to  be  enuied  and  maligned  to  the  verie  death  ? 
The  state  of  such  a  king  is  noted  by  the  poet  in  Dionysius,  as  in  a  mirror, 
concerning  whom  it  is  said, 

Destrictus  ensis  cui  super  impia 

Ceruice  pendet,  non  Siculae  dapes 

Dulcem  elaborabunt  saporem, 

Non  auium  cytharaeque  cantus.' 
(Horace,  Carm.,  iii.  1). 
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and  his  three  daughters ;  at  length  the  line  terminates  in  the 
brilliant  apparition  of  world-conquering  Arthur,  in  whose  time 
the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion  begins.  The  Italian  Polydore  Vergil 
had  dared  to  dispute  the  historical  accuracy  of  these  traditions 
in  his  Historia  Anglica  (1534),  and  had  in  consequence  been 
violently  attacked  by  Leland  and  other  patriotic  Englishmen 
who  were  especially  loath  to  be  deprived  of  the  heroic  figure  of 
King  Arthur.  Holinshed,  too,  places  complete  confidence  in 
the  traditional  stories,  and  expresses  doubt  only  as  to  the  events 
preceding  the  landing  of  Brutus,  such  as  the  story  of  the  giant 
Albion.  Moreover,  following  the  example  set  by  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  he  enhances  the  impression  of  credibility  which  he 
gives  by  noting  the  contemporaneous  Scriptural  events  which 
fell  within  the  reign  of  each  king.  Thus  Gorboduc  ascended  the 
throne  hi  the  year  3418  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  in 
the  fifty-eighth  year  of  the  Babylonian  captivity ;  and  King 
Mulmutius  began  to  reign  in  3529 — that  is  to  say,  ninety-seven 
years  after  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites.  The  subject  of 
the  first  English  tragedy  was  taken  from  this  early  legendary 
history,  and  in  1588  the  gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn  acted  a  tragedy 
written  hi  classic  style  on  the  misfortunes  of  King  Arthur. 
From  thence  onward  up  to  the  death  of  Shakespeare  there 
appeared  sixteen  other  plays  based  on  this  mythical  history, 
which  are  either  still  extant  or  known  to  us  by  their  titles.1 
In  Brutus,  as  we  learn  from  Henslowe's  Diary  (December  12, 
1598),  there  appeared  also  the  fabulous  giants  of  the  earlier  period ; 
and  in  the  other  plays,  besides  Gorboduc,  Lear,  Arthur  and  his 
father,  Uter  Pendragon,  we  also  encounter  the  wizard  Merlin, 
the  wise  and  just  King  Mulmutius;  King  Lud,  who  gave  his 
name  to  London  town ;  the  brave  Locrine,  who  is  lured  to 
destruction  by  an  adulterous  passion  for  a  beautiful  captive ; 

1  The  surviving  ones  are :  Shakespeare's  Lear  and  Cymbeline,  Middleton's 
Mayor  of  Queenborough,  the  older  Lear,  The  Valiant  Welshman,  Locrine,  Nobody 
and  Somebody  ;  it  is  also  highly  probable  that  Fletcher's  Bonduca  and  the 
pseudp-Shakespearean  drama  The  Birth  of  Merlin  were  composed  during  this 
period.  Henslowe  mentions  :  King  Lude  (Jan.  4,  1594),  Volteger  (Vortigern) 
1596  (perhaps  remodelled  by  Middleton  in  the  play  above  mentioned),  Uter 
Pendragon,  1597,  Brute,  1598,  Hath  way's  Life  and  Death  of  Arthur,  1598, 
Rankins'  Mulmutius,  1598,  Haugh  ton's  F  err  ex  and  Porrex,  1598.  In  con- 
nection with  these  dramas  drawn  from  legendary  tradition,  I  must  also  men- 
tion a  fantastic  creation  which  has  only  survived  in  a  German  version,  treating 
of  an  English  king's  son  who  disguises  himself  as  a  fool  in  order  to  steal  into 
the  presence  of  his  lady-love,  a  Scottish  princess;  cf.  Schauapiele  der  engl. 
Komodianten,  p.  Iviii. 
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the  gentle  and  modest  Elidurus,  thrice  raised  to  the  throne 
against  his  will,  and  the  traitor  Vortigern,  who  allied  himself  to 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  And  as  ever  since  the  days  of  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth  these  stories  of  fabulous  beings  had  been  woven  into 
old  historians'  accounts  of  the  fights  between  Romans  and 
Britons,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  reminiscences  of 
history  bound  up  with  the  purest  fiction  in  Shakespeare's 
Cymbeline,  in  Fletcher's  Bonduca,  and  in  The  Valiant  Welsh- 
man (Caractacus).  A  great  poet  of  our  own  day  once  put 
forward  the  question  how  far  it  was  possible  to  breathe  real 
life  into  these  figures  of  the  legendary  history  of  ancient  Britain, 
which  are  mainly  the  arbitrary  creations  of  some  bookworm's 
fantastic  imagination.1  But  Shakespeare  performed  this  miracle 
in  his  King  Lear.  He  has  here,  it  is  true,  altered  the  episodes 
dramatised  with  a  greater  freedom  than  in  any  drama  based 
on  later  English  history  ;  and  such  indeed  appears  to  have  been 
the  almost  universal  practice  of  the  dramatists  when  dealing 
with  these  themes.  Just  as  Shakespeare  wove  romantic  epi- 
sodes from  Sidney's  Arcadia  and  Boccaccio's  Decameron  into 
King  Lear  and  Cymbeline,  so  the  author  of  The  Valiant  Welsh- 
man introduced  a  story  of  a  witch  from  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene 
into  his  play.  In  Nobody  and  Somebody  the  story  of  King 
Elidurus  is  almost  crowded  out  of  the  canvas  by  the  merry 
extravaganza  of  wicked  Somebody  and  virtuous  Nobody,  and, 
in  Middleton's  Mayor  of  Queeriborough,  as  the  title  indicates, 
much  the  same  has  happened  to  the  story  of  Vortigern.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  poets  had  felt  instinctively  that  these  tales 
of  primeval  times  afforded  them  no  historical  truth  to  work 
upon ;  and  thus  it  was  that  Shakespeare's  colleagues  who 
collected  his  works  after  his  death  did  not  include  King  Lear 
and  Cymbeline  among  the  '  Histories,'  but  placed  them  among 
the  tragedies.  But  the  tone  of  English  patriotism  was  carried 
back  even  into  this  remote  Celtic  period.  It  is  sufficiently 
conspicuous,  for  instance,  in  Locrine,  where  the  Scythian  bar- 
barians praise  the  beauty  and  the  fertility  of  the  island  ;  or  in 
Cymbeline,  where  the  courage  of  the  Britons  who  refuse  to  bow 
beneath  the  Roman  yoke  is  extolled.  It  is  remarkable  that 

1  Swinburne  in  the  introduction  to  his  tragedy  of  Locrine  (1887)  : 
What  Homer  saw,  what  Virgil  dreamed,  was  truth 
And  dies  not,  being  divine,  but  whence,  in  sooth, 
Might  shades  that  never  lived  win  deathless  youth  ? 
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in  the  Mayor  of  Queenborough  and  in  Merlin  the  Anglo-Saxon 
conquerors  receive  contemptuous  treatment,  and  in  the  pro- 
logue to  The  Valiant  Welshman  the  haughty  English  are  warned 
to  value  the  brave  Celts  as  they  deserve. 

Turning  from  these  fabulous  ages  to  the  period  of  well- 
established  historical  tradition,  we  may  at  once  perceive  what 
a  complete  panorama  of  the  national  history  the  Elizabethan 
stage  unfolded  to  its  audience.  The  plays  now  extant,  and  the 
titles  ^ which  have  survived  of  others,  can  only  give  us  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  the  wealth  of  plays  that  once  existed  ;  but 
they  suffice  to  prove  that  the  theatregoer  of  the  period  had  it 
in  his  power  to  witness  on  the  stage  the  most  striking  episodes 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  era,  as  well  as  a  history  of  the  subsequent 
period,  extending  almost  without  a  gap  from  the  Conquest  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Armada. 

Signs  of  what  is  now  known  as  a  true  historical  sense  are 
naturally  almost  as  completely  lacking  in  the  plays  drawn  from 
English  history  as  in  the  Roman  dramas.  With  regard  to  the 
latter  this  want  has  not  been 'found  surprising  ;  but  modern 
critics  have  more  than  once  reproached  Shakespeare  and  his 
contemporaries  with  a  lack  of  comprehension  of  the  essential 
significance  of  historic  development,  on  the  ground  that  they 
dwell  in  a  one-sided  way  on  dynastic  conflicts  and  ignore  even 
the  most  important  events  connected  with  the  social  develop- 
ment of  the  people.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that 
the  most  effective  dramatic  motifs  were  to  be  found  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  dynasty,  and  their  choice  of  subject  would  no  doubt 
have  been  the  same  even  if  they  had  attended  history -classes 
at  a  university,  and  had  there  imbibed  proper  views  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  constitutional  and  economic  history  of  a  nation. 
Moreover  on  several  occasions  when  depicting  great  national 
upheavals  the  dramatists  actually  do  lay  emphasis  on  the 
economic  conditions  which  produced  them  ;  in  Jack  Straw, 
for  instance,  and  in  the  anonymous  Richard  II.,  we  are  shown 
in  a  series  of  lifelike  scenes  how  the  nation  was  provoked  by 
the  oppressive  taxation  imposed  upon  it.  There  are  also  several 
allusions  to  grievances  occasioned  in  London  by  the  permission 
to  export  corn 1  and  by  the  competition  of  foreign  workmen 

1  Complaints  as  to  the  export  of  corn  occur  in  The  Three  Ladies  of  London  (see 
above,  p.  31),  in  A  Knack  to  know  a  Knave,  and  in  Heywood's  Edward  IV. 
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and  traders ;  the  bloody  May  day  of  1517,  on  which  the  London 
populace  rose  against  the  foreigners,  is  described  in  Sir  Thomas 
More  in  a  series  of  scenes  where  the  unknown  author  approaches 
nearer  than  any  one  else  has  done  to  Shakespeare's  masterly 
manner  of  handling  large  crowds  on  the  stage.1  The  granting 
of  monopolies  to  the  Queen's  favourites,  an  economic  abuse 
which  called  forth  general  discontent  as  well  as  parliamentary 
remonstrances,  was  attacked  by  Heywood,  in  spite  of  his  usual 
loyalty,  in  Edward  IV. ;  in  this  play — once  more  in  defiance  of 
historical  accuracy — he  transfers  a  grievance  of  his  own  day 
into  a  past  period,  and  makes  the  honest  Tamworth  tanner 
refuse  a  proffered  monopoly. 

The  most  frequent  charge  is  that  these  historical  plays  contain 
absolutely  no  mention  of  the  most  glorious  aspect  of  national 
history — that  is  to  say,  the  constitutional  struggle  which  cul- 
minated in  the  establishment  of  parliamentary  government. 
Shakespeare  comes  in  for  an  especial  share  of  censure  for 
having  omitted  all  mention  of  Magna  Carta  in  his  King  John. 
We  shall,  however,  see  later  that  in  this  case  Shakespeare  was 
remodelling  an  older  piece,  and  that  the  omission  was  founded 
upon  well-considered  artistic  reasons.  Nevertheless  it  is  un- 
deniably strange  how  small  a  part  Parliament  plays  hi  the 
historical  dramas  now  extant.  As  far  as  I  remember,  its  solitary 
appearance  on  the  stage  is  in  the  deposition  scene  in  Shake- 
speare's Richard  II.,  although  as  a  general  rule  the  dramatists 
show  a  decided  predilection  for  such  scenes  in  which  great 
affairs  of  state  are  transacted.  Perhaps  the  reluctant  recog- 
nition of  parliamentary  privilege  on  the  part  of  both  Elizabeth 
and  James  may  have  had  some  influence  on  the  matter.  It 
is,  however,  possible  that  one  or  other  of  the  lost  plays  may 
have  differed  in  this  respect  from  those  which  chance  has  pre- 
served for  us.  We  learn,  for  instance,  that  in  the  winter  of 
1597-8  a  play  appeared  which  took  its  name  from  Alice  Pierce, 
the  splendour-loving  mistress  of  Edward  ni.,  and  Henslowe 
was  obliged  to  dip  his  hand  deep  into  his  purse  hi  order  to  equip 
the  title-role  with  adequate  finery.  This  play  must  almost 

The  same  complaints  transplanted  into  another  country  are  to  be  found  in 
The  Costly  Whore  (Old  Plays,  iv.  258).  In  The  Three  Ladies  of  London  there 
also  occur  complaints  against  foreign  workmen. 

Hk1  Cf .  Brooke,  p.  xlviii.,  for  a  discussion  of  these  scenes,  and  of  the  assumption, 
somewhat  over-bold  in  our  opinion,  that  they  were  the  work  of  Shakespeare, 

M 
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certainly  have  depicted  the  evil  influence  exerted  by  Alice  over 
the  ageing  king,  and  the  manner  hi  which  she  brought  him  into 
conflict  with  the  parliament ;  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  poet  adhered  to  historical  accuracy,  and  that  in  this  case 
he  represented  Parliament  on  the  stage  as  offering  a  meritorious 
resistance  to  the  passions  of  the  monarch. 

Still  the  poets'  favourite  historical  moments  are  those  when 
king,  nobility,  and  people,  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder,  face 
together  the  attacks  of  an  external  foe  or  of  home-born  rebels 
and  traitors.  In  the  Elizabethan  period  unity  and  loyal  attach- 
ment between  sovereign  and  people  were  more  than  at  any  other 
period  regarded  as  a  nation's  supreme  and  most  precious  bless- 
ing, and  the  depiction  of  the  bloody  civil  conflicts  of  a  past  age 
were  intended  to  bring  this  truth  home  to  the  heart  of  the  people. 
The  poets  lay  less  emphasis  on  the  vested  rights  of  the  subjects 
than  on  a  patriarchal  relation  of  mutual  trust ;  they  particularly 
delight  in  pictures  of  the  kings  mixing  affably  with  humble  folk, 
sometimes  disguising  themselves  in  order  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  desires  and  troubles  of  the  common  people.1 

That  which  chiefly  attracted  the  poets  in  the  representation 
of  events  of  state  was  not  conflicts  between  opposing  political 
tendencies,  but  the  purely  personal  antagonisms  of  mighty 
passions  struggling  for  the  highest  goal  of  earthly  ambition, 
the  crown.  Thus  on  the  popular  stage  they  brought  into  play 
some  of  the  oldest  themes  of  tragic  art :  the  path  of  unbridled 
ambition  climbing  to  reach  the  dazzling  heights  of  power,  and  its 
tremendous  fall  from  thence  to  the  nethermost  depths.  Not 
only  kings  but  also  their  all-powerful  favourites  served  to  illus- 
trate this  tragic  law  of  fate : 2  Gaveston,  the  insolent  parvenu 
favoured  by  Edward  n.,  the  parasites  of  Richard  n.,  the  haughty 
aristocrat  Suffolk,  and  above  all  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who,  long 
before  the  appearance  of  Shakespeare's  Henry  VIII.,  gave  his 
name  to  a  tragedy  by  Chettle  (1601).  But  hi  dramas  from  English 
as  well  as  those  from  ancient  history,  special  prominence  was 

1  Cf.   Qeorge-a-Oreene,  Heywood's  Edward  IV.,  Shakespeare's  Henry    V., 
and  S.  Rowley's  play  on  Henry  vin.  (When  you  see  me,  you  know  me). 

2  It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  several  instances  of  sudden  turns  of 
fortune  described  in  the  historical  dramas  had  already  been  described  in  the 
poetical  collection  known  as  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  the  original  model  for 
which  may  be  traced  back  to  Boccaccio's  famous  De  casibus  illustrium  virorum. 
It  is,  however,  impossible  to  prove  that  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates  exerted  any 
direct  influence  on  the  dramatic  poets. 
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given  to  situations  where  the  power  of  love  triumphs  over  the 
great  ones  of  this  world.  Episodes  of  this  type  have  at  all 
times  been  a  favourite  subject  for  folk-songs  and  popular  ballads, 
and  these  were  no  doubt  the  source  of  many  embellishing 
touches  which  we  find  in  these  plays.  Furthermore  there  had 
appeared  in  1597  Dray  ton's  Heroical  Epistles,  a  happy  imitation 
of  Ovid,  presenting  in  melodious  verse  various  situations  taken 
from  the  love-stories  of  famous  characters  in  English  history. 
Probably  these  poems  exerted  a  stronger  influence  on  the 
dramatists  than  it  is  now  possible  to  trace. 

It  will  not  be  superfluous  to  mention  some  examples  of 
such  dramatised  love-stories.  Marlowe  describes  the  illicit 
passion  of  Edward  n.'s  consort  for  the  proud  Mortimer ;  and  the 
anonymous  play  of  Edward  III.  contains  a  famous  succession 
of  scenes  describing  how  the  virtuous  Countess  of  Salisbury 
resisted  the  king's  love-advances,  which  some  critics  have  felt 
constrained  to  attribute  to  Shakespeare  himself.  Further,  as 
we  learn  from  Heywood's  Apology  for  Actors,1  the  tragic  tale 
of  fair  Rosamund  Clifford,  beloved  of  Henry  n.  and  bitterly 
hated  by  Queen  Eleanor,  was  also  represented  on  the  popular 
stage.  The  gallantries  of  the  jovial  Edward  iv.  offered  the 
most  happy  material  to  the  dramatist.  Shakespeare  breaks 
the  endless  sequence  of  sanguinary  battles  between  the  Red  Rose 
and  the  White  in  order  to  depict  Edward's  wooing  of  the  fair 
widow  Grey,  which  jeopardised  the  whole  interests  of  the  House 
of  York.  Heywood's  Edward  IV.  also  treats  of  the  king's  love- 
intrigue  with  the  wife  of  Shore,  the  London  goldsmith,  an 
episode  which  had  already  formed  the  subject  of  many  a 
popular  ballad  ;  the  scene  hi  which  the  king  steals  disguised 
into  the  goldsmith's  shop  to  snare  the  handsome  woman  with 
his  seductive  wiles,  has  its  origin  in  Dray  ton's  Heroical  Epistles.2 
But  in  no  reign  were  politics  so  closely  bound  up  with  the 
king's  amorous  passions  as^in  that  of  Henry  vni.  ;  on  this 
ground,  however,  under  ElizaBetlf  the  poets  had  to  "exercise 
their  self-restraint ;  it  was  not  till  James's  reign  that  Rowley 
and  Shakespeare  coukKseize  upon  thi&  Effective  material, 
whictTw^R'toiq "]*oTfdr  to:te:n£gtectred,  even  'if  tjythat  time  the 
historical  drama  was  somewka*  out  of  fashion. 

The  personal  fortunes  of  the  sovereign  were  thus  naturally 

1  Reprint,  p.  57.  '  Cf.  Sander,  p.  20. 
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the  principal  and  most  important  theme  of  historical  drama. 
Almost  every  ruler  from  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion  down  to  Eliza- 
beth has  given  his  name  to  some  dramatic  work  :  the  excep- 
tions are  Henry  m.,  Edward  vi.,  and  Mary.  In  many  of  these 
pieces,  it  is  true,  the  action  is  notoriously  only  held  together 
by  the  fact  that  the  events  described  all  took  place  under 
one  and  the  same  king  ;  but  in  Marlowe's  Edward  II.  we  find 
the  dramatic  interest  concentrated  on  the  figure  of  the  unhappy 
sovereign.  A  similar  concentration  was  achieved  by  Shake- 
speare when  he  competed  with  Marlowe  with  his  Richard  //., 
and  also  at  a  later  date  when  he  depicted  the  brilliant  career  of 
his  favourite  hero,  Henry  v.  His  Richard  III.  shows  a  dramatic 
structure  knit  together  with  a  firmness  perhaps  unequalled 
except  in  Macbeth.  The  modern  reader  may  therefore  be 
tempted  to  think  that  this  compactness  is  inherent  in  the  tale 
itself,  but  this  idea  will  soon  be  corrected  by  a  study  of  the 
other  contemporary  dramatisations  of  Richard's  reign,  which 
are  diffusely  written  in  a  manner  reminiscent  of  the  chronicles. 
Prominent  soldiers  or  statesmen  are  also  sometimes  chosen 
to  occupy  the  centre  of  the  action.  Drayton,  for  instance,  in 
1598  collaborated  with  three  other  playwrights  in  a  two-part 
drama  with  Earl  Godwin,  the  father-in-law  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  for  its  hero.  The  varying  fortunes  of  the  earl  might 
well  prove  tempting  to  a  dramatist  in  search  of  material, 
especially  if  Drayton  read  of  them,  as  is  probable,  in  the  vivid 
account  in  Harrison's  Description  of  England,  which  is  prefixed 
to  Holinshed's  Chronicle.  For  in  Holinshed  Earl  Godwin  is 
not  judged  very  favourably,  whereas  Harrison  describes  him 
as  the  first  innocent  victim  of  Romish  treachery  and  ambition 
in  England.  It  required  no  great  acumen  to  realise  that  an 
exceedingly  effective  play  could  be  worked  up  out  of  Harrison's 
crowded  and  dramatic  narrative.  We  there  behold  the  banish- 
ment of  Godwin  and  his  sons,  achieved  by  the  calumny  of  the 
Norman  archbishop,  Robert  of  Canterbury  ;  the  sufferings  of 
his  daughter,  the  innocent  queen,  at  the  hands  of  their  cruel 
enemies  ;  his  return  with  an  armed  force  before  which  the  evil 
councillors  take  flight,  and  finally  his  appearance  before  the 
king,  at  whose  feet  he  throws  himself  as  a  loyal  subject,  beseech- 
ing him  to  re-examine  the  charges  against  him.  The  fortunes 
of  another  great  English  noble,  Earl  Randle  of  Chester,  were 
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dealt  with  by  Middleton  in  an  early  work  which  has  not  survived ; 
he  probably  depicted  his  adventures  as  recorded  in  popular 
ballads  now  also  lost.  His  fights  in  Wales  (where  he  was  once 
saved  from  imminent  danger  by  a  company  of  minstrels),  his 
voyage  overseas,  his  participation  in  the  battles  before  Dami- 
etta  (1218),  as  well  as  other  adventures,  had  without  doubt 
acquired  a  legendary  and  embellished  form  in  the  popular 
tradition.1  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  historical  dramas  took 
its  title  from  the  principal  character,  Harry  of  Cornwall,  the 
son  of  the  King  of  the  Romans ;  his  horrible  murder  at  the  altar 
of  the  church  at  Viterbo,  alluded  to  by  Dante  in  the  Inferno 
(xii.  118),  could  not  fail  to  furnish  the  unknown  poet  with  a 
poignantly  tragic  termination.  The  brave  knight  Beauchamp, 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  fights  against  Percy  and  Glen- 
dower,  and  later  went  on  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  was 
likewise  the  hero  of  a  favourite  popular  piece,  to  which 
numerous  allusions  are  found  in  contemporary  literature.2  In 
writing  their  play,  The  Spensers  (1599),  Chettle  and  Porter  can 
hardly  have  failed  to  make  use  of  the  highly  coloured  descrip- 
tion they  found  in  the  popular  ballad  describing  how  Hugh 
Spenser,  when  sent  on  an  embassy  to  France  by  Edward  n., 
impressed  the  French  by  his  knightly  arts.3  The  more  popular 
kinsmen  and  scions  of  the  royal  house  also  served  as  the  heroes 
of  historical  dramas.  Among  these  was  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock, uncle  of  Richard  n.,  whose  upright  character  and 
tragic  end  are  reminiscent  of  Shakespeare's  Humphrey 
of  Gloucester;  indeed,  the  unknown  poet  has  obviously 
borrowed  several  traits  from  the  latter.  Other  such  figures 
were  John  of  Gaunt,  hero  of  the  adventurous  campaign  in 
Spain,  and  Owen  Tudor,  the  founder  of  the  ruling  dynasty ; 
the  foreground  in  the  play  on  the  latter  was  probably  occupied 
by  the  love-story  of  the  young  Welshman  and  Henry  v.'s 
widow,  the  former  French  princess  Katharine — a  theme  charm- 

1  For  episodes  in  Earl  Handle's  life  which  lent  themselves  to  such  embellish- 
ment, see  Hales  in  his  edition  of  Bishop  Percy's  Folio  Manuscript,  vol.  i.  (1867), 
p.  258  seqq. 

2  Cf.  among  others,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ed.  Dyce,  ii.  134. 

3  Bishop  Percy's  Folio  Manuscript,  ii.  290.     See  also  a  ballad  against  the 
Spensers,  /&.,  p.  478,   The  '  earlle  of  harfurd,'  mentioned  by  Henslowe  in  1602 
(ed.  Greg,  p.  170),  is  probably  Humphrey  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford  (d.  1322), 
who  made  a  stand  against  the  favourites  of  Edward  n.     As  to  the  drama  on 
Thomas  of  Woodstock  (Richard  //.),  of.  above  on  p.  168, 
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ingly  treated  not  long  before  in  Drayton's  Heroical  Epistles. 
One  more  play  must  be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  and  that  is 
the  fantastic  drama  of  intrigue,  Look  About  You,  which  treats 
of  the  strange  adventures  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  a  relative 
of  the  royal  family,  at  the  Court  of  Henry  n.  The  occurrences 
here  described  are  in  the  mam  fictitious  ;  and  one  might  term 
this  play  the  oldest  historical  comedy  known.1 

There  also  appeared  on  the  stage,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
Court  favourites  such  as  Gaveston,  Mortimer,  and  Wolsey, 
whom  fickle  Fortune  suddenly  hurled  down  to  headlong  ruin  ; 
and  in  addition  to  these,  high  state  officials  like  Thomas  More 
and  Thomas  Cromwell.  These  last  are  portrayed  as  men  faith- 
ful to  their  convictions  and  well  disposed  towards  the  people, 
and  the  unknown  dramatists  show  a  warm  sympathy  for  their 
tragic  fate ;  naturally,  however,  in  both  cases  fear  of  official 
interposition  caused  them  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  tyrannical 
conduct  of  Henry  vm.,  and  to  refrain  from  bringing  him  in 
person  on  to  the  stage.  The  now  lost  Tragedy  of  Gowry  (Lord 
Buthven),  which  was  acted  in  1604  by  Shakespeare's  company, 
is  especially  remarkable  because  it  evidently  treated  of  an  epi- 
sode in  the  life  of  the  sovereign  who  had  only  recently  ascended 
the  English  throne.  While  still  only  King  of  Scots,  James  had, 
in  1600,  caused  a  cruel  sentence  to  be  executed  upon  Gowry  and 
his  whole  family,  and  had  confiscated  his  possessions,  ostensibly 
on  the  ground  of  a  plot  by  Gowry  to  take  the  King  prisoner ; 
it  is,  however,  generally  believed  that  in  bringing  this  charge 
James  was  also  actuated  by  an  iniquitous  desire  to  rid  himself 
of  an  inconvenient  creditor  to  whom  he  owed  large  sums  of 
money.  One  may  be  sure  that  the  players  did  not  fail  to  repre- 
sent Gowry  in  the  blackest  hues,  and  to  heap  the  most  fulsome 
flattery  upon  the  wise  and  just  king  who  appeared  in  the  piece 
as  one  of  the  participants  in  the  action.  The  play  drew  large 
audiences,  but  was  after  a  time  prohibited,  because,  as  we  learn 
from  a  letter  written  by  John  Chamberlain,  important  members 
of  the  Privy  Council  thought  it  unfitting  that  a  ruler  should  be 
represented  on  the  stage  hi  this  manner  during  his  lifetime.2 

1  Perhaps  written  by  A.  Wadeson  in  1600  ;  cf.  Fleay,  Chronicle,  ii.  266.  The 
fabulous  expedition  of  Gloucester  to  Portugal,  which  was  to  have  been  the 
subject  of  a  second  part,  is  also  mentioned  by  Kyd  in  The  Spanish  Tragedy, 
I.  v.  26  seqq. 

?  $ee  Fleay,  ii.  329  ;  see  below,  p.  191. 
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But  although  the  playwrights  preferred  to  select  those  epi- 
sodes from  the  history  of  their  country  which  were  dramati- 
cally exciting  rather  than  politically  significant,  they  did  not 
entirely  neglect  the  most  important  new  trend  of  English  states- 
manship at  this  period ;  and  the  ambition  to  acquire  territory  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean  and  to  make  English  influence  felt 
over  the  whole  globe  found  some  expression  upon  the  mimic 
world  of  the  stage.  It  is  certainly  astonishing  that  one  can  trace 
no  allusion  to  a  dramatic  glorification  of  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
the  most  popular  and  successful  of  English  naval  heroes. 
Battles  with  the  Spaniards  for  naval  supremacy  form,  how- 
ever, the  background  of  Heywood's  patriotic  drama,  The  Fair 
Maid  of  the,  West,  in  which  the  poet  makes  the  fullest  use  of  the 
licence  allowed  him  by  the  romantic  drama  and  transports  us 
every  moment  from  home  to  distant  countries,  and  from  the 
dry  land  to  the  deck  of  a  ship.1  Shakespeare  himself  has  taken 
occasion  to  allude  to  this  policy  of  expansion  and  to  the  found- 
ing of  an  English  colonial  empire,  when  at  the  close  of  his 
Henry  VIII.  he  makes  Archbishop  Cranmer  speak  in  an 
inspired  and  prophetic  strain  of  the  new  states  to  be  founded  in 
North  America.2  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  but  little  con- 
nection between  this  great  new  development  of  English  national 
affairs  and  theatrical  representations  of  the  wondrous  fortunes 
of  certain  adventurers  who  had  gone  through  odysseys  in 
distant  climes.  Such  were  John  Maundeville  (c.  1350),  whose 
fantastic  traveller's  tales  Warner  hi  his  Albion's  England 
(Books  x.  and  xn.)  8  had  further  adorned  by  the  addition 

1  The  fact  that  Heywood's  Fair  Maid  of  the  West  was  certainly  not  written 
later  than  1616  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  poem  published  by  the  Percy 
Society,  1841,  p.  95  seqq.     The  authenticity  of  this  poem  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned. 

2  At  the  end  of  the  list  of  contents  of  vol.  i.  of  Harington's  collection  of 
quartos  (see  above,  p.  89  (note))  occur  the  following  words :  '  Note  y*  Guiana  ys 
sorted  wth  Virginia  and  Maundev.'     This  is  probably  an  allusion  to  plays  now 
lost  which  dealt  with  Raleigh's  expeditions  to  Guayana  and  Virginia,  and  which 
the  collector  '  sorted  with  '  the  dramas  dealing  with  the  adventures  of  the 
traveller  Maundeville.      Perhaps   the    '  playe  of   the   weaste   enges  '    (West 
Indies),  mentioned  several  times  by  Henslowe  in   1601,  belonged  to  this 
category.     In  a  sermon  preached  by  William  Crashaw  before  the  start  of  an 
expedition  for  the  plantation  of  Virginia  (1610),  mention  is  made  of  the  fact 
that  the  plantation  has  been  ridiculed  on  the  stage  ;    the  reason  being,  as 
Crashaw  maintains,  that  no  players  or  other  idle  persons  are  tolerated  among 
the  settlers.     The  passage  is  quoted  by  Grosart  in  his  edition  of  Richard 
Crashaw's  Complete  Works,  ii.  p.  xlii. 

8  See  Brie  in  Archivf.  d.  Studium,  etc.,  cxxvii.  328  $. 
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of  a  love-story  ;  such,  too,  were  the  brothers  Shirley,  who 
were  still  living  when  Day  and  his  associates  issued  the  Travels 
of  the  Three  English  Brothers  in  1607.1  Stukeley,  another 
adventurer  of  the  same  type,  is  introduced  into  two  plays, 
which  contain  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Alcazar ;  and  the 
fortunes  of  Ward,  the  bold  pirate,  who  became  a  Mohammedan 
when  in  Tunis,  were  worked  up  into  a  sensational  play  by 
Daborne  during  his  lifetime.2 

Not  only  the  history-books,  but  also  the  English  popular 
legends,  supplied  the  dramatists  with  material.  It  is  impossible 
to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  these  types  of  sources  ; 
for  the  chroniclers,  who  were  so  exceedingly  uncritical  in  dealing 
with  the  earliest  periods,  also  admitted  legendary  features 
into  their  accounts  of  later  centuries.  The  popular  epic,  which 
proved  an  inexhaustible  source  of  inspiration  to  the  romantic 
dramatists  in  Spain,  was  not  nearly  as  much  exploited  in 
England.  The  figure  most  frequently  met  with  is  the  free- 
booter Robin  Hood,  who  with  his  merry  men  had  already 
appeared  in  an  earlier  period  at  many  a  May-day  revel  in  some 
dramatic  or  semi-dramatic  performance.  In  1594  we  find  an 
entry  in  the  Stationers'  Register  of  a '  Pleasant  Pastoral  Comedy ' 
about  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  the  burly  fellow  whom 
Robin  met  and  quarrelled  with  on  the  bridge  over  a  stream,  and 
ended  by  admitting  into  the  jovial  company  of  freebooters, 
recognising  him  as  an  opponent  worthy  of  his  mettle.  Henslowe 
mentions  a  piece  by  Haughton  entitled  Robin  Hood's  Periorlhs, 
and  acted  in  1600-1.  Both  these  plays  are  lost,  but  we  still 
have  a  Robin  Hood  drama  in  two  parts,  The  Downfall  and  Death 
of  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntington,  printed  in  160 1,3  but  written  near 
the  beginning  of  1598,  according  to  Henslowe's  Diary,  the  first 
part  by  Munday  alone,  and  the  second  by  Munday  and  Chettle 
together.  As  the  title  shows,  Robin  Hood  is  not  here  a  yeoman, 
as  in  the  original  tradition,  but  is  represented  as  a  banished 
scion  of  a  great  and  noble  house ;  and,  as  in  Holinshed,  he  is 
described  as  living  in  the  reign  of  King  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion. 

1  See  above,  p.  110. 

2  A  Christian  turned  Turk,  1612.     Heywood  has  introduced  the  history  of 
the  two  pirates,  Purser  and  Clinton,  who  were  executed  in  1583,  into  his  drama, 
Fortune  by  Land  and  Sea. 

3  The  passage  in  Hazlitt-Dodsley,  viii.   185,  seems  to  contain  allusions  to 
lost  Robin  Hood  plays  ;   cf.  Thorndike  in  the  Journal  of  Germanic  Philology, 
iv.  59  seqq. 
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His  sweetheart  Marion,  who  shares  his  life  in  the  forest,  is  here 
replaced  by  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Fitzwater .  This  lady, 
according  to  a  mythical  tradition,  which  Drayton  had  handled 
in  a  poetical  manner  in  his  Heroical  Epistles,  and  which  had  also 
passed  into  Stow's  Annals,  was  poisoned  by  King  John  after 
repulsing  his  attempts  upon  her  virtue.  The  first  piece  closes 
with  a  scene  in  which  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion  comes  to  Robin 
Hood  in  the  forest,  and  assures  him  of  his  royal  pardon  ;  the 
first  act  of  the  second  piece  describes  Robin's  death  in  the 
forest,  and  after  this  point  the  action  centres  round  poor  for- 
saken Matilda.  She  tries  to  find  peace  in  a  convent,  but  all 
in  vain,  for  even  there  the  abbess  and  a  monk  advise  her  to 
submit  herself  to  the  king's  pleasure.  In  the  first  part,  con- 
temporary political  intrigues  are  also  woven  into  the  action, 
and  provide  an  effective  background  for  the  scenes,  pregnant 
with  descriptive  suggestion,  which  make  up  the  sylvan  idyll 
founded  on  the  popular  ballads.  Robin  Hood  also  appears  as 
a  minor  character  in  the  drama  of  intrigue  entitled  Look  About 
You  (see  above,  p.  182).  Gloster,  the  hero  of  this  piece,  is  the 
brother  of  Lady  Faulconbridge,  who  appears  as  the  bastard's 
mother  in  Shakespeare's  King  John ;  and  we  see  her  here  courted 
by  Richard  I.,  with  Robin  Hood  serving  as  a  bearer  of  love- 
messages.  Another  piece  celebrating  a  popular  hero  of  yeoman 
rank  is  George-a-Greene,  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield.1  Popular 
tradition  loves  to  have  its  favourite  heroes  matched  against  one 
another  in  combat,  and  there  is  a  ballad  which  describes  how 
Robin  Hood  hears  of  the  pinner's  prowess  and  seeks  a  quarrel 
with  him.  The  fight,  of  course,  ends  in  a  reconciliation  in 
accordance  with  the  cheerful  key  in  which  such  ballads  are 
pitched.  In  George-a-Greene  the  tone  and  atmosphere  of  the 
popular  ballad  has  been  transposed  into  a  dramatic  shape  per- 
haps more  faithfully  and  in  a  purer  form  than  anywhere  else. 

The  playwrights  also  made  repeated  use  of  such  popular 
traditions  as  told  of  sorcerers  who  had  the  spirits  of  Hell  at  their 
command  ;  but  in  these  traditions  the  compact  with  the  infernal 
powers  did  not  as  yet  culminate  in  the  tragic  climax  afterwards 
found  in  the  Faustus  legend.  The  wizards  are  represented 
rather  as  good-natured,  jovial  fellows,  who  use  their  magic  art 
to  perform  all  kinds  of  merry  pranks,  and  to  assist  their  clients 

1  See  above,  p.  145, 
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in  all  the  most  varied  needs  in  life  ;  they  show  a  special  predi- 
lection for  smoothing  the  path  of  true  love.  These  pieces  con- 
tain pictures  of  a  delightful  and  comfortable  home  life,  the 
charm  of  which  is  enhanced  by  the  introduction  of  the  fantastic 
and  the  marvellous.  The  gem  of  the  whole  species  is  Greene's 
'  Honourable  History*  of  the  magic  feats  of  the  Franciscan  Roger 
Bacon,  the  great  thirteenth-century  Oxford  scholar.  In  The 
Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  a  favourite  repertory  piece  of  Shake- 
speare's company,1  the  chief  character  is  the  wizard  Peter 
Fabel,  who  keeps  the  demon  Coreb  spellbound  on  a  chair  when 
the  latter  comes  to  fetch  him  in  the  very  first  scene ;  on  this 
there  follows  a  complicated  tangle  of  intrigue,  which  by  the 
assistance  of  Fabel's  magic  arts  ends  in  the  marriage  of  the  fair 
Millicent  to  the  man  of  her  choice  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
her  grasping  father.  The  same  motif  in  an  accentuated  form 
is  to  be  found  hi  Munday's  comedy,  John  a  Kent  and  John  a 
Cumber,2  where  there  appear  a  brace  of  magicians,  one  of  whom 
acts  as  the  protector  of  two  sentimental  girls,  while  the  other 
helps  the  suitors  whom  their  parents  wish  to  force  upon  them. 
While  in  Friar  Bacon  we  can  recognise  that  Greene  took  the 
essential  features  of  the  plot  from  the  current  tradition  and  only 
needed  to  make  very  slight  additions,  hi  the  other  two  plays  the 
relation  to  the  original  tale  is  not  so  clearly  apparent,  but  the 
dramatists  themselves  are  obviously  responsible  for  a  far 
larger  share  of  the  complicated  intrigue. 

Chettle  in  his  drama,  The  Blind  Beggar  of  Bednal  Green, 
borrowed  from  a  ballad  the  incident  of  the  beautiful  girl,  whose 
father,  the  blind  beggar,  afterwards  turns  out  to  be  a  heroic 
veteran  of  the  wars  with  a  distinguished  pedigree  ;  but  the 
complicated  plot  of  persecuted,  but  at  length  triumphant,  inno- 
cence is  an  arbitrary  invention  of  the  poet.  In  the  anonymous 
play  of  Fair  Em  (c.  1590),  one  of  the  parallel  actions  is  taken 
from  a  French  romance;  the  other,  the  story  of  the  miller's 
beautiful  daughter,  who  tests  her  lover's  fidelity  by  feigning 
blindness,  from  an  English  ballad  which  is  now  lost.  In  the 
same  way,  one  of  the  two  concurrent  plots  in  the  anonymous 
play,  A  Knack  to  know  a  Knave,  is  in  the  style  of  a  morality ; 

1  First  mentioned  in  1604,  then  printed  five  times  between  1608  and  1653; 
see  above,  p.  88. 

2  The  manuscript  dates  from  1595.     For  literature  on  John  a  Kent  cf, 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  under  Kent. 
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while  the  other  is  based  on  the  legend  in  which  King  Edgar 
sends  his  demand  for  the  hand  of  the  fair  Elfrida  through  a 
friend,  and  the  friend  keeps  the  damsel  for  himself.  This 
legend  was  also  extant  in  ballad  form  ;  and  we  shall  subse- 
quently meet  the  same  story  more  than  once  with  a  tragic 
termination  appended  to  it,  but  in  this  case  the  two  actions 
are  woven  together  in  a  happy  ending.1 

Allusion  must  also  be  made  in  this  connection  to  a  few  pieces 
in  which  the  English  working-classes  are  panegyrised.2  Thomas 
Deloney,  the  ballad- writer,  who  gave  a  fresh  popularity  to  many 
traditional  legends  by  means  of  his  poems,  also  wrote  several 
prose  tales  in  which  he  nattered  the  self-respect  of  the  working- 
man,  either  by  depicting  some  son  of  the  people  who  had  risen 
to  dignity  and  wealth  by  the  work  of  his  hands,  or  by  telling  of 
men  of  high  birth  who  did  not  think  it  beneath  their  dignity  to 
enter  the  ranks  of  labour.  In  the  dramatic  form  such  tales 
could  not  but  appeal  even  more  strongly  to  a  city  audience. 
Deloney 's  most  famous  book  of  this  type  was  The  Gentle  Craft, 
a  collection  of  six  lives  of  prominent  persons  who  had  been 
shoemakers.  One  of  these  was  Simon  Eyre,  who  rose  to  be 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  ;  the  narrative  of  his  upward  career  is 
interrupted  by  all  manner  of  love-affairs  between  his  journey- 
men and  his  maids.  The  tale  ends  with  a  picture  of  the  fes- 
tivities with  which  he  entertains  all  the  'prentices  of  London  on 
Shrove  Tuesday,  thus  marking  the  day  as  a  holiday  for  London 
'prentices  for  all  time.  Dekker,  in  his  drama  The  Shoemaker's 
Holiday p,  made  several  additions  to  Deloney's  story,  with  the 
result  that  in  his  work  we  have  one  of  the  most  charming  and 
brightly  coloured  pictures  of  London  citizen-life  to  be  found  on 
the  Elizabethan  stage.  In  another  tale  Deloney  takes  us  back 
to  the  period  of  the  Roman  rule  in  Britain,  and  tells  us  how 
the  Emperor  Maximinus  devastated  Britain,  and  how  two  sons 
of  a  British  prince,  Crispine  and  Crispianus,  apprenticed  them- 

1  In  the  fragment  of  a  drama,  195  lines  long,  published  by  Greg  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  Modern  Language  Quarterly  (vii.  148  seqq.)  according  to  the 
editor,  '  the  main  plot  was  evidently  the  same  as  that  in  A  Knack  to  know  a 
Knave'     The  fragment  is  clearly  part  of  the  happy  termination,  and  chiefly 
concerns  the  finding  by  Duke  Ethelbert  and  his  wife  of  their  son  Eldred,  who 
had  been  taken  away  when  a  little  child  to  save  him  from  the  plots  of  an 
ambitous  uncle.     In  Grim  the  Collier  of  Croydon,  where  the  tale  of  the  Machia- 
vellian devil  Belphegor  and  the  collier's  love-story  run  side  by  side,  the  latter 
has  apparently  been  arbitrarily  assigned  to  the  bearer  of  a  popular  name. 

2  See  above,  p.  137, 
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selves  to  a  shoemaker  at  Feversham  in  order  to  escape  his  perse- 
cution ;  then  one  day  Crispine  was  sent  to  the  emperor's  palace 
with  a  pair  of  shoes  for  the  emperor's  daughter,  who  thereupon 
fell  in  love  with  him.  This  episode  was  dramatised  by  Rowley 
under  the  title  The  Shoemaker  a  Gentleman  ; l  he  is  particularly 
happy  in  his  rendering  of  the  scene  where  the  princess  declares 
her  love  to  the  shy  cobbler's  lad.2  He  has  also  woven  into  this 
play  another  story  from  Deloney's  book — that  of  Hugh,  another 
British  prince  who  learnt  the  shoemaker's  trade.  Heywood, 
in  his  Four  'Prentices  of  London,  also  does  homage  to  the 
apprentices  who  formed,  as  we  have  seen,  so  important  a  part 
of  the  audience  in  a  London  theatre.  According  to  the  author's 
own  statement,  this  play  was  one  of  his  earliest  dramatic  efforts, 
and  indeed  it  is  a  hastily  scribbled  production,  besides  being 
full  of  the  crudest  effects  and  the  most  blatant  improbabilities. 
We  can  hardly  trust  the  assertion  in  the  prologue  that  the 
story  was  taken  from  an  old  manuscript  written  on  parchment ; 
it  is  far  more  probable  that  Heywood  devised  it  himself  on  the 
model  of  similar  tales  of  'prentices'  adventures. 


It  was  only  natural  that  the  English  poets  should  have 
looked  beyond  the  boundary  of  their  own  country  in  their  search 
for  promising  historical  material.  We  know  of  a  lost  drama  of 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  though  only  from  an  entry  in  the  Stationers' 
Register  of  the  year  1594;  and  when  on  November  26,  1597, 
Henslowe  advanced  £4  to  buy  eight  yards  of  cloth  of  gold  for  a 
woman's  dress  in  a  piece  called  Branhowlt,  the  play  concerned 
clearly  must  have  been  a  tragedy  founded  on  the  gruesome 
family  discords  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty,  in  which  this 
gorgeous  raiment  was  worn  by  the  demoniacal  Queen  Brunhilda. 
Another  entry  made  by  Henslowe  on  March  1,  1592,  proves  that 
the  grotesque  story  of  Pope  Joan  was  also  presented  before  the 

1  Printed  in  1638.     The  preface  states,  however,  that  the  play  was  '  in  the 
fashion  '  twenty  years  earlier. 

2  She  proposes  to  show  him  the  portrait  of  the  future  mistress  of  his  heart 
in  a  magic  mirror,  and  then  places  herself  so  that  it  is  her  own  reflection  which 
he  sees  in  the  mirror.     Rowley  here  gives  a  variation   of   an  old  device 
frequently  met  with  in  the  Italian  drama,  which  goes  back  to  a  scene  in 
Sannazaro's    Arcadia    (Prose   viii.).      The   same   old   device   occurs  also  in 
Middleton's  Anything  for  a  Quiet  Life,  11.  i. 
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London  public.  However,  the  playwrights  did  not  often  look 
back  into  the  mediaeval  period  for  their  material.1  Their  chief 
pleasure  lay  in  depicting  episodes  full  of  horror  and  excite- 
ment, such  as  took  place  at  the  Italian  courts  during  the  period 
of  the  Renaissance  ;  thus  Webster  introduces  the  passionate 
malefactress,  Vittoria  Accorombona,  into  his  White  Devil,  and 
Middleton  has  given  a  free  version  of  the  adventurous  love-story 
of  Bianca  Cappello  and  the  Archduke  Francesco  of  Florence  in 
his  drama  Women  beware  Women.  Barnes  in  The  Devil's  CJiarter 
drew  a  picture  from  the  gruesome  family  history  of  the  Borgias. 
Of  a  play  called  Tasso's  Melancholy  we  unfortunately  know 
nothing  except  that  it  was  first  produced,  according  to  Hen- 
slowe's  entries,  on  August  14,  1594 — that  is  to  say,  during  the 
poet's  lifetime.  French  Court  history  furnished  Chapman  with 
the  figure  of  the  dreaded  bully  and  fire-eater  Bussy  d'Ambois, 
whom  he  has  greatly  idealised.  His  play  depicts  a  secret  love- 
intrigue  between  Bussy  and  a  high-born  lady  ;  this  came  to 
the  ears  of  her  husband,  who  compelled  her  to  write  to  her  lover 
summoning  him  to  a  nocturnal  rendezvous ;  there  Bussy  was 
treacherously  set  upon  and  slain.2 

More  than  once  the  dramatists  had  the  courage  to  put  upon 
the  stage  a  vivid  representation  of  some  event  from  recent 
political  history.  Platter  extols  it  as  one  of  the  advantages  of 
the  London  stage  that  here  the  English  learnt  what  was  happen- 
ing abroad — a  circumstance  which  was  all  the  more  commend- 
able as  they  did  not  in  general  care  for  foreign  travel.3  The 
earliest  known  example  of  this  kind  of  play  is  Marlowe's 
Massacre  at  Paris ;  this  embraces  the  whole  history  of  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  the  events  which  followed  it 
up  to  the  murder  of  Henri  in.  (1589),  which  took  place  only 
two  years  before  the  play  was  written  ;  the  new  ruler,  Henri  iv., 
also  plays  a  part  in  the  action.  Several  plays  dealing  with 
the  contemporary  history  of  Spain  are  now  lost.  Doubtless  hi 
these  plays,  as  in  Marlowe's  Massacre,  allusion  was  made  to  the 
dangers  threatening  the  Protestant  world  from  the  leading 

1  Charles  the  Great  is  named  as  the  hero  of  a  play  in  Peele's  poem  to  Drake 
in  1689.     Gayton  (cf.  Collier,  History,  iii.  271)  mentions  a  piece  called  Ouelphs 
and  Ghibeltines,  among  other  early  seventeenth-century  plays,  in  1654. 
1    *  For  literature  on  the  sources  of  Chapman's  dramas  on  French  history,  of, 
the  Shakespeare-  Jahrbuch,  xxxix.  342. 

3  Cf.  Platter's  account  in  Anglia,  xxii.  458. 
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powers  of  the  Counter-Reformation ;  and  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  diplomatic  caution  could  have  been  so  timorous 
as  to  moderate  the  accentuation  of  this  propagandist  tone  by 
the  intervention  of  the  censorship.  A  play  of  this  type,  which 
contained  a  satirical  description  of  what  went  on  in  the  Escurial, 
seems  to  have  given  great  offence  to  the  Catholic  powers  when 
produced  on  the  stage  in  1586.1  And  in  Philip  of  Spain,  a  play 
mentioned  by  Henslowe  in  1602,  four  years  after  Philip's  death, 
it  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  the  deceased  king  was  tenderly 
treated.  Henslowe  likewise  mentions  a  Sebastian  of  Portugal, 
written  by  Dekker  and  Chettle  hi  1601  ;  this  was  just  the 
time  at  which  the  Pretender,  Marco  Tullio,  was  impersonating 
Sebastian,  who  was  thought  to  be  dead,  and  thereby  causing 
great  embarrassment  to  the  Spanish  government,  though  English 
public  opinion  was,  of  course,  in  his  favour.  An  anonymous 
piece,  published  in  1602,  depicted  the  treacherous  surprise  of 
Antwerp  by  the  Spaniards  in  1576,  and  the  brutal  sack  which 
followed  :  it  is  sufficiently  characterised  by  its  title,  A  Larum 
for  London,  as  a  call  to  arms  against  the  most  dangerous  national 
enemy. 

After  the  example  set  by  Marlowe  several  other  poets  handled 
themes  from  the  political  troubles  and  wars  in  France.  Hens- 
lowe mentions  a  Bourbon  in  1597,  a  First  Civil  War  in  France  in 
1589,  a  Guise  ('  Gwisse  or  the  Masaker  of  France')  in  1601,  by 
Webster,  whom  we  here  encounter  for  the  first  time  as  a  drama- 
tic poet  and  rival  of  Marlowe.  Further,  on  January  7,  1603, 
Hath  way  and  Wentworth  Smith  receive  a  first  part  payment  for 
a  '  boocke  called  the  vnfortunat  generall  frenshe  hestorey.'  A 
sensational  episode  of  the  French  history  of  the  time,  the  high 
treason  and  execution  of  the  ambitious  Duke  of  Biron  (July  31, 
1602),  was  represented  on  the  stage  only  two  months  later,  for 
about  the  beginning  of  October  Henslowe  lent  thirteen  shillings 
to  the  Earl  of  Worcester's  players  for  a  scaffold  and  a  bier  '  for 

1  Cf.  the  report  sent  by  the  Venetian  ambassador  in  Madrid  to  the  Doge, 
published  in  an  English  translation  in  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Venetian, 
1586,  p.  182  :  *  His  Majesty  has  received  a  summary  of  one  of  these  [comedies] 
which  was  recently  represented,  in  which  all  sorts  of  evil  is  spoken  of  the  Pope, 
the  Catholic  religion,  and  the  king,  who  is  accused  of  spending  all  his  time  in 
the  Escurial  with  the  monks  of  S.  Jerome,  attending  only  to  his  buildings,  and 
a  hundred  other  insolences  which  I  refrain  from  sending  to  your  Serenity.' 
Cf.  also  Collier,  History,  i.  288,  for  a  manuscript  document  complaining  of  a 
play  in  which  Philip  n.  is  ridiculed. 
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the  playe  of  berowne.'  Then,  in  1608,  there  appeared  on  the 
boards  one  of  the  most  remarkable  historical  dramas,  Chapman's 
Conspiracy  and  Tragedy  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Byron.  One  of  the 
characters  in  this  play  is  King  Henri  iv.,  who  was  then  still  on 
the  throne ;  and  Chapman  has  even  dared  to  introduce  a  scene 
in  which  the  jealous  queen  boxes  the  ears  of  Mile,  de  Verneuil, 
her  consort's  mistress.  A  protest  was  lodged  by  the  French 
Ambassador  in  a  document  dated  April  5,  1608,  and  the 
scene  was,  on  this  account,  subsequently  omitted  even  in  the 
printed  editions.  This  has  rendered  unintelligible  the  later 
masque  scene  in  which  Cupid  leads  in  the  two  ladies  disguised 
as  nymphs,  and  declares  that  as  they  had  quarrelled  out  of  love 
for  the  king,  so  now  they  are  prepared  to  be  reconciled  for  the 
same  reason.  When  in  1617  the  Privy  Council  learnt  of  a 
proposal  to  put  on  the  stage  the  story  of  Marechal  d'Ancre,  the 
French  Queen-Dowager's  favourite,  who  had  been  murdered 
only  two  months  earlier,  they  sent  a  warning  to  the  Master  of 
the  Revels  not  to  tolerate  the  production  of  such  a  piece.  Per- 
haps it  may  have  been  The  Tragedy  of  Oowry  (see  above,  p.  182) 
that  originally  occasioned  the  rule  prohibiting  the  representa- 
tion on  the  stage  of  'a  modern  Christian  king,'  a  rule  of  which 
we  first  hear  definitely  in  1624,  when  Middleton  in  his  Game  of 
Chess  depicted  under  an  allegorical  veil  the  intrigues  of  the 
Spaniards  to  recover  their  influence  in  England.1  But  even 
though  the  attempt  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities 
by  shrouding  the  story  in  this  curious  garb  was  in  this  case 
unsuccessful,  other  playwrights  were  not  thereby  deterred  from 
endeavouring  to  smuggle  dramatic  depictions  of  contemporary 
history  through  the  censorship  by  similar  means.  Samuel 
Rowley,  for  instance,  transferred  the  love-story  of  Henri  iv.  and 
Mile,  de  Verneuil  to  Spain  in  his  Noble  Soldier  (printed  in  1634, 
date  of  writing  unknown),2  and  Fletcher,  in  his  Thierry  and 
Theodoret,  in  a  similar  way  circumvented  the  injunction  against 
representing  the  scandalous  story  of  the  Marechal  d'Ancre.3 

1  An  allusion  to  this  prohibition  occurs,  however,  in  the  prologue  to  The 
Hector  of  Germany,  or  the  Palsgrave  (c.  1613).  The  author  there  states  that  the 
hero  who  gives  his  name  to  the  piece  is  not  identical  with  the  king's  son-in-law, 
who,  being  still  alive,  might  not  be  represented  on  the  stage  : 

Authorities  stern  brow 
Such  a  presumptuous  deed  would  not  allow. 
•  Cf.  Koeppel  in  the  Archivf.  d.  Studium,  etc.,  cxvii.  314. 
3  Cf.  Fleay,  Chronicle,  i.  205. 
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But  one  of  the  most  curious  examples  of  this  method  of  trans- 
ferring a  contemporary  event  into  a  remote  period  is  furnished 
by  Massinger  in  his  Believe  as  you  List  (1631),  to  which  further 
allusion  will  be  made  later.  A  lost  drama,  in  which  one  of  the 
characters  was  a  prince  of  Moldavia,  must  also  have  contained 
allusions  to  current  politics  ;  at  any  rate,  on  February  18,  1610, 
Arabella  Stuart  complained  that  in  the  part  of  this  prince 
there  occurred  an  allusion  directed  against  herself,  and  the 
piece  was  accordingly  suppressed.1  The  anonymous  tragedy 
Sir  John  van  Oldenbarneveld  dates  back  to  the  reign  of  James  i.  ; 
it  is  mentioned  in  August  1619,  only  three  months  after  Olden- 
barneveld's  execution.  In  this  instance  the  Lord  Mayor  would 
not  permit  the  performance.  The  author  had  far  less  occasion 
to  fear  anything  from  the  sensibilities  of  the  Court  officials,  who 
showed  themselves  so  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  the  Spanish 
government :  the  memory  of  the  noble  old  man  who  had  laid 
his  head  upon  the  block  is  besmirched  with  mud,  while  all 
the  light  in  the  picture  is  concentrated  on  Maurice  of  Orange, 
who  enjoyed  the  sympathy  of  the  English  government.2 

Episodes  from  the  history  of  the  Mohammedan  powers,  which 
menaced  the  Christian  world  in  so  uncomfortable  a  manner, 
were  frequently  dramatised,  after  Marlowe  had  once  led  the 
way  with  Tamburlaine,  especially  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
period  under  consideration.  In  particular  the  palace  intrigues 
and  revolutions,  with  their  mixture  of  refined  cunning  and 
bestial  cruelty,  offered  a  superabundance  of  material  which  had 
already  been  repeatedly  utilised  by  the  novel-writers  in  their 
own  way  ;  authentic  horrors,  such  as  those  which  the  anony- 
mous author  of  the  tragedy  of  Sdimus  dramatised  from  the 
Turkish  history  of  the  Humanist  writer,  Paulus  Jovius,  did  not 
essentially  differ  from  the  matter  presented  by  the  authors  of 
Soliman  and  Perseda  or  Mahomet  and  Hiren,  which  were  based 
on  the  narratives  of  the  novel-writers.  In  Peele's  Battle  of 
Alcazar,  the  presentment  of  such  a  palace  revolution  is  combined 
with  that  of  the  war  between  Morocco  and  Portugal  (1578). 

1  Of.  the  report  of  the  Venetian  ambassadors  in  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
Venetian,  1607,  x.  427. 

*  Published  from  the  manuscript  by  Bullen  (Old  Plays,  ii.  1883).  In  the 
same  place  will  be  found  the  official  remarks  of  Sir  George  Buc,  the  Master 
of  the  Bevels  (see  below,  Book  vni.),  whose  hyper-loyal  mind  took  offence  at 
certain  details  even  here. 
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Two  plays  now  lost  depicted  the  heroic  opposition  offered  to 
the  ever-encroaching  Moslem  enemy  :  these  were  The  True 
History  of  George  Scanderbege  (entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register 
on  July  3,  1601)  and  the  *  Comedy  showing  how  Stuhlweissen- 
burg  was  taken  first  by  the  Turks  and  then  again  recaptured 
by  the  Christians/  which  Gerschow  saw  acted  in  London  on 
September  13,  1602.  Here  we  have  an  event  of  very  recent 
history  put  upon  the  stage,  for  Stuhlweissenburg  was  taken 
by  the  Emperor's  troops  on  September  20,  1601  ;  but  the 
news  of  its  having  fallen  yet  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks 
on  August  29,  1602,  two  weeks  before  the  performance,  had 
evidently  not  as  yet  penetrated  to  London.1 


When  the  dramatic  poets  wished  to  stray  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  their  own  country  and  to  present  to  their  audience 
strange  caprices  of  fortune,  such  as  occur  among  all  nations 
and  in  all  ages,  and  which  raise  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  all  men, 
they  found  their  richest  storehouse  in  the  domain  of  the  Italian 
novel.  Boccaccio's  Decameron,  which  in  this  species  of  litera- 
ture is  at  once  the  foundation,  the  masterpiece,  and  the  most 
extensive  work,  had  already  furnished  the  mediaeval  playwrights 
with  matter ;  at  a  later  date  it  became  a  source  from  which 
Hans  Sachs,  among  others,  drew  plentifully  for  his  Shrove 
Tuesday  plays  ;  and  in  the  comedies  written  in  the  classical 
or  the  semi-classical  manner  there  are  also  to  be  found  traces 
of  Boccaccio.  In  the  Elizabethan  period,  too,  we  see  many  a 
poet  turning  back  to  gather  materials  from  him.  Thus  Shake- 
speare borrowed  from  this  source  the  substance  of  his  comedy 
All 's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  besides  the  tale  of  jealousy  which  forms 
one  of  the  concurrent  plots  of  Cynibeline.  The  oft-repeated 
story  of  patient  Griselda  was  also  once  again  brought  into 
requisition. 

But  even  more  profitable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  English 

1  Cf.  Bolte  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  vergleichende  Literaturgeschichte,  N.F.,  ii.  361. 
Henslowe  mentions  two  plays,  Vayvode  (1598),  and  Strange  News  out  of  Poland 
(1600),  which  may  also  have  been  historical  dramas.  It  is  presumable  from 
the  *  plot '  reprinted  in  the  Henslowe  Papers,  p.  145,  that  Tamar  Cham,  a  play 
much  admired  in  the  nineties  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  free  invention 
interspersed  with  current  Oriental  motifs. 

N 
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dramatists  was  the  collection  of  tales  by  the  Dominican  Bandello. 
This  author,  who  witnessed  the  zenith  of  the  Renaissance  at  its 
most  brilliant  period,  and  was  personally  acquainted  with  its 
greatest  artists,  writers,  statesmen,  and  generals,  could  tell  tales 
which  appealed  in  a  far  more  lively  manner  to  the  interest  of  the 
Elizabethans ;  he  depicts  Italy  as  we  see  it  in  their  plays .  Decried 
as  unclassical,  coarse  and  sensuous  by  more  fastidious  critics, 
he  nevertheless  paints  for  us  men  of  vigorous  loves  and  vigorous 
hatreds  who  sacrifice  their  whole  strength,  nay,  their  very  life 
itself,  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  noble  or  criminal  impulses. 
He  shows  us  instances  of  generosity  and  high-hearted  courage, 
as  well  as  of  perverse  depravity  and  obscene  bestiality,  but, 
above  all,  he  tells  of  appalling  deeds  of  violence  and  crime,  and 
of  frightful  vengeance  long  delayed  and  cunnmgly  prepared  ; 
perhaps  nowhere  else  do  we  so  clearly  see  how  utterly  the  high 
aesthetic  culture  of  the  age  failed  to  tame  the  wild  beast  in 
man.  Bandello  guides  us  through  every  kind  of  landscape  and 
society  in  Italy,  but,  as  a  much-travelled  man,  he  can  also 
entertain  us  with  tales  of  other  countries,  and  often  his  gaze 
wanders  overseas  to  the  ever-threatening  Mahometan  foemen. 
In  his  collection  the  Englishmen  discovered  a  wealth  of  exciting 
and  moving  episodes  which  had  been  carelessly  passed  over  by 
the  Italian  tragedians  in  the  heyday  of  a  pedantic  classicism. 
Thus  Marston  borrowed  from  Bandello  the  story  of  the  wicked 
and  voluptuous  Countess  of  Celant :  Webster  that  of  the  widowed 
Duchess  of  Amalfi,  who  secretly  made  a  second  marriage  beneath 
her  rank,  and  for  this  was  ruthlessly  butchered  by  her  kinsmen, 
together  with  her  husband  and  children.  Peele  took  from  the 
same  source  the  tale  of  how  Sultan  Mahomed  n.,  for  love  of  a 
beautiful  captive,  fell  into  ways  of  sensual  indolence  and  forgot 
his  warlike  prowess,  and  how  he  could  think  of  no  means  to  free 
himself  from  the  spell  of  her  seductive  charms  but  to  cut  her 
down  with  his  scimitar.  Bandello,  too,  tells  the  story  of  the 
sad  fate  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  as  well  as  the  happily  ending 
tales  which  Shakespeare  has  used  in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing 
and  Twelfth  Night ;  the  last  is  an  excellent  instance  of  how  the 
great  poet  could  raise  all  that  was  base  and  mean  in  his  model  to 
the  level  of  pure  poetry.  Another  romantic  tale  of  Bandello 's 
— that  of  the  knight  who  at  his  lady's  command  remained  mute 
for  three  years — was  dramatised  by  Machin,  who  thereby,  in 
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the  part  of  the  dumb  knight,  afforded  the  actors  opportunity 
for  an  interesting  display  of  their  pantomimic  talents. 

Among  other  collections  of  novels,  particular  mention  must 
be  made  of  the  Hecatommithi  of  Giraldi  Cinthio.  In  subject- 
matter  his  tales  resemble  those  of  Bandello,  but  he  is  not  nearly 
so  spirited  a  writer,  and  even  here  he  has  not  been  able  to 
divest  himself  of  a  certain  heavy  pedantry.  We  have  already 
mentioned  that  during  the  previous  period  Whetstone  had 
dramatised  that  terrible  tale  told  by  Giraldi,  which  recurs 
again  later  in  Shakespeare's  Measure  for  Measure  ;  and  besides 
this,  the  most  powerful  and  moving  of  all  these  tragedies  based 
on  novels,  Shakespeare's  Othello,  is  founded  on  materials  taken 
from  the  Hecatommithi.  Greene,  in  his  James  I F.,  has  also  made 
use  of  one  of  Giraldi  Cinthio's  stories,  but  has  shifted  the  locality. 
But  besides  being  indebted  to  these  important  works,  the 
English  dramatists  also  occasionally  made  use  of  the  collections 
of  tales  made  by  Straparola,  Giovanni  Fiorentino,  and  many 
others ;  at  any  rate,  it  would  seem  as  if  Shakespeare's  Merchant 
of  Venice  and  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  could  be  referred 
back,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  these  Italian  novel-writers. 
The  farcical  tale  of  old  Security,  in  Eastward  Ho,  who  assists  at 
the  abduction  of  a  woman  without  noticing  that  it  is  his  own 
wife,  is  probably  taken  from  Masuccio's  collection  of  novels.1 

The  cases  in  which  the  English  dramatists  have  woven  indi- 
vidual features  culled  from  this  novel-literature  into  dramatic 
plots  invented  by  themselves  are  innumerable.  Particularly  in 
the  '  blood  and  vengeance '  tragedies  we  can  constantly  realise 
how  the  poets'  imaginations  had  been  fired  by  those  tales 
treating  of  a  '  bellissima  vendetta,'  which  Bandello  especially  re- 
lates with  such  grim  enjoyment.  Thus  Bandello  has  one  story 
(i.  42)  of  a  woman  who,  after  being  faithlessly  deserted  by  her 
lover,  lures  him  back  to  her  with  treacherous  endearments  ; 
then,  while  he  is  asleep,  she  binds  him  fast  to  the  bed,  wakes 
him,  and,  falling  upon  him  with  curses  and  maledictions, 
hacks  his  defenceless  body  with  a  knife  till  he  dies  in  the  most 
fearful  agony.  This  story  has  been  utilised  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  in  a  scene  hi  their  famous  Maid's  Tragedy.  Another 
such  vengeance  recounted  by  Bandello  (iv.  1)  is  that  of  Simone 
Turchi  of  Lucca.  He  seats  his  enemy,  with  whom  he  has 
1  Of.  Curtis  in  Modern  Philology,  v,  106  seyy. 
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ostensibly  been  reconciled,  in  a  chair  which  by  an  ingenious 
mechanism  holds  its  victim  fast  and  deprives  him  of  all  freedom 
of  movement ;  then  he  compels  him  to  sign  a  document,  and 
finally  vents  his  fury  upon  him  with  a  dagger.  A  chair  of  this 
kind,  and  used  for  the  same  purpose,  is  twice  brought  upon  the 
English  stage  :  once  in  The  Devil's  Charter ,  by  Barnes,  and  once 
in  The  Broken  Heart,  by  Ford.1  Even  more  disgraceful  is  the 
overthrow  of  a  brave  knight  in  one  of  Doni's  tales  :  a  cowardly 
enemy  surprises  him  with  a  numerous  retinue,  but  says  he  will 
spare  his  life  if  he  will  sign  a  declaration  stating  that  he  is  but 
a  recreant  knave,  and  that  his  heroic  deeds  are  not  the  outcome 
of  courage  but  of  magic  and  devilish  arts  ;  but  having  signed  the 
paper  the  knight  is  notwithstanding  cut  down  by  the  remorse- 
less crew.  Nash,  the  English  Aretino,  was  perhaps  familiar  with 
this  tale ;  at  any  rate  he  far  outstripped  all  his  Italian  pre- 
decessors in  the  horrible  story  of  the  '  notable  new  Italianisme  ' 
in  his  novel  of  Jack  Wilton.2  Here  a  man  who  has  got  his  enemy 
into  his  power  promises  to  give  him  his  life  if  he  will  assign  his 
soul  to  the  devil  in  writing  ;  then,  when  the  document  is 
executed,  he  makes  his  victim  open  his  mouth  and  shoots  him 
in  the  throat  so  as  to  destroy  all  chance  of  revocation  before 
his  death.  The  same  device  was  again  employed  by  the  author 
of  the  tragedy  of  Alphonsus,  in  which  the  wicked  emperor  is 
brought  to  deny  God  on  the  same  condition  and  is  thereupon 
instantaneously  struck  down  by  his  enemy. 

As  a  knowledge  of  Italian  was  common  among  persons  of 
literary  culture,  the  dramatists  may  well  have  used  the  original 
texts.  At  any  rate  we  several  times  find  Italian  novels  utilised 
for  English  comedies  at  a  time  when,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
no  English  translation  of  them  existed  ;  such  is  the  case,  for 
instance,  with  the  stories  on  which  Shakespeare  based  Othello, 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  the  theme 
of  jealousy  in  Cymbeline.  Many  translations,  no  doubt,  which 
did  exist  at  that  time  have  perished  ;  and  with  literary  works 
at  that  period  we  must  always  take  into  account  the  possibility 
that  manuscript  copies  may  have  been  in  circulation.  But  the 

1  For  this  motif  cf .  Dyce's  ed.  of  Ford,  i,  302.     It  is  evident  that  Barnes  was 
familiar  with  Bandello's  story,  because  in  his  play  the  unhappy  victim  is  also 
forced  to  sign  a  declaration  before  his  death.     Cf.  also  Koeppel,  Studien,  iii. 
p.  223. 

2  Ed.  McKerrow,  ii.  325  aeqq. 
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dramatic  poets'  favourite  source  was  still  the  rich  collection 
in  Painter's  Palace  of  Pleasure,  as  it  had  been,  according  to 
Gosson,  in  the  time  of  their  predecessors. 

William  Painter,  who  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  had  origin- 
ally intended  to  make  a  collection  of  remarkable  incidents  from 
Livy  ;  then  the  idea  came  to  him  of  enlarging  this  anthology 
by  the  addition  of  translations  of  French  and  Italian  novels. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  his  work,  of  which  the  first  edition 
appeared  in  two  volumes  in  1566  and  1567,  and  contained 
ninety-four  tales,  but  the  second  and  improved  edition  con- 
tained the  traditional  number  of  a  hundred.  Twenty-eight 
tales  from  Livy,  Herodotus,  and  other  ancient  authors  bear 
witness  to  the  material  which  had  formed  his  original  starting- 
point,  though  numerically  the  newer  tales  preponderate.  Of 
the  latter,  Boccaccio  furnished  sixteen  and  Bandello  twenty- 
five,  and  Painter  has  also  made  use  of  the  tales  of  the  Queen  of 
Navarre  and  other  collections  of  the  same  kind.  Whereas  in 
dealing  with  Boccaccio  he  has  made  his  stiff  but  conscientious 
translation  straight  from  the  Italian  original,  in  the  case  of 
Bandello  he  has  usually  preferred  to  work  from  the  French 
versions  of  Belleforest  (d.  1583). l  In  his  collection  of  Histoires 
Tragiques  this  industrious  and  prolific  writer  had  thought  him- 
self obliged  to  improve  the  style  of  the  tales  which  he  had 
borrowed  from  Bandello.  Bandello  himself  states  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  third  part  of  his  work,  that  he  has  been  reproached 
with  colloquialisms  and  departures  from  the  purest  Tuscan 
style,  and  in  mitigation  brings  forward  with  easy  geniality 
his  Lombardo-Gothic  origin.  Belleforest,  on  the  other  hand, 
mounts  the  high  horse  at  the  very  outset  of  his  preface,  and 
passes  very  contemptuous  judgment  on  Bandello's  careless 
method  of  writing,  adding  that  he  himself  has  only  retained  the 
raw  material  of  the  Italian  novels.  But  in  reality  Belleforest 
is  affected,  grandiloquent,  and  overloaded  with  tiresome  moral 
disquisitions  ;  and  Painter  is  sufficiently  lacking  in  critical 
power  to  state  that  he  has  preferred  this  method  of  work  to 
that  of  Bandello,  who  as  a  Lombard  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  refined  Tuscan  Boccaccio. 

1  For  the  bibliography  of  the  French  translation,  the  first  six  pieces  of 
which  are  the  works  of  Boisteau  and  far  better  done  than  the  rest,  of.  Niciron, 
xi.  90  and  xx.  16  ;  for  Painter,  of.  Koeppel,  Studien,  i. 
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Another  collection  of  tales  from  Bandello,  the  thirteen 
Tragical  Discourses  by  Geoffrey  Fenton  (1567),  whose  ornate 
style  may  be  said  to  foreshadow  that  of  Lyly,  does  not  seem  to 
have  left  any  mark  on  dramatic  literature  ;  at  any  rate  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover  that  any  of  the  nine  stories  in  his  work, 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  Painter,  were  ever  dramatised. 
The  same  is  true  of  several  other  collections  of  the  same  type 
which  appeared  during  the  next  few  years.1  But  we  do  meet 
on  the  stage  some  of  the  nine  stories  from  the  Italian  told  in  a 
fresh  and  lively  manner  by  Barnaby  Riche,  the  retired  soldier, 
and  published  in  1581  under  the  title  of  Farewell  to  Militarie 
Profession.  Riche  has  retold  one  of  Giraldi  Cinthio's  tales 
(v.  3),  in  which  a  husband  tries  to  poison  his  wife  for  love  of 
a  courtesan,  but  by  a  favourite  device  a  sleeping  draught  is 
substituted  for  the  poison,  the  crime  fails,  and  everything  ends 
happily.  This  story  was  subsequently  dramatised,  with  the 
scene  changed  to  England,  in  the  comedy  How  a  Man  may 
Chose  a  Good  Wife  from  a  Bad,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  pieces  on  the  English  stage.  Bandello's  story  of 
resemblance  between  a  brother  and  sister,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  Twelfth  Night,  probably  came  to  Shakespeare's  notice 
in  the  form  given  to  it  by  Riche  in  his  tale  of  Apollonius  and 
Silla  :  but  it  is  possible  that  another  English  dramatisation  of 
this  existed  before  Shakespeare's,  though  it  has  only  been 
preserved  in  a  German  version  of  the  seventeenth  century.2 
The  Scottish  poet  who  wrote  the  remarkable  comedy  of  Philotus 
(printed  in  1603)  has  also  borrowed  the  substance  of  a  tale  told 
by  Riche,  which  is  quite  in  the  Italian  manner,  but  of  unknown 
origin.3  A  common  feature  of  all  these  dramas  based  on 
Italian  novels  is  that  the  poets  treat  their  original  with  far  greater 
freedom  than  hi  the  historical  dramas  ;  I  cannot  remember  a 
single  instance  in  which  even  isolated  phrases,  much  less  whole 
speeches,  have  been  taken  over  verbatim  from  the  source. 

1  These  are  enumerated  by  Koeppel,  Studien,  i.  18  seqq  ;  but  cf.  the  remarks 
as  to  Whetstone  (above,  p.  23),  and  cf.  Schick  writing  in  the  Arcliiv  f.  d. 
Studium,  etc.,  xc.  182,  as  to  the  source  of  Fair  Em.     It  will  be  shown  later 
that  Shakespeare  may  have  used  a  tale  of  Italian  origin,  which  appears  in 
Tarlton's  collection  of  anecdotes,  for  his  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

2  Cf .  ScJiauspiele  der  englischen  Komodianten,  p.  65  seqq. 

3  The  same  is  true  of  Biche's  first  tale,  which  was  used  in  the  drama  The 
Weakest  goes,  to  the  Wall  (entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register  in  1600),  and  is 
reminiscent  of  Bandello,  ii.  27. 
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It  was  not  until  the  dawn  of  the  Stuart  period  that  the  master- 
pieces of  Spanish  narrative  literature  came  to  be  dramatised 
with  comparative  frequency.  The  only  instance  belonging  to 
an  earlier  date  is  that  of  Montemayor's  romance  Diana,  which 
Shakespeare  used  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  The  great 
master,  Cervantes,  exercised  far  less  influence  on  the  stage 
through  his  Don  Quixote  than  he  did  through  his  short  tales, 
although  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  evidently  contains 
reminiscences  of  the  Spanish  knight.  In  particular,  the  tale  of 
unseemly  curiosity,  which  is  incorporated  as  an  episode  in  Don 
Quixote,  seems,  with  its  penetrating  psychology,  to  have  exer- 
cised a  great  power  of  attraction  for  the  dramatists.1 

In  our  study  of  the  repertories  of  an  earlier  period  we  have 
already  several  times  met  with  the  wondrous  adventures  of 
knights  who  wander  through  the  world  fighting  giants  and 
dragons,  and  performing  other  deeds  of  valour ;  and  we  have 
already  seen  that  one  piece  of  this  sort,  Clyomon  and  Clamydes, 
did  not  appear  in  print  till  1599,  although  written  quite  in  the 
earlier  style.  That  such  dramas  of  chivalry  still  lingered  upon 
the  stage  would  seem  to  be  evident  from  Shakespeare's  mention 
in  Hamlet  of  the  '  adventurous  knight '  as  a  stock  part  hi  con- 
junction with  the  king,  the  lover,  and  the  '  humorous  man.' 
Still  it  is  obvious  that  the  dramatists  who  represented  the  new 
tendency  did  not  feel  strongly  drawn  towards  stories  of  this 
kind,  which  gave  but  little  opportunity  for  the  excitement  of 
strong  passions  or  for  thrilling  stage  effects.  It  is  characteristic 
that  the  Arthurian  legend  was  only  treated  in  so  far  as  it  formed 
part  of  early  British  history :  the  adventures  of  isolated  individual 
Arthurian  knights  such  as  Gawain  and  Lancelot,  which  had 
been  spun  out  to  such  great  length  hi  earlier  poetry,  were  not 
represented  on  the  stage. 2  On  the  other  hand,  Bevis  of  Hampton 

1  The  first  English  translation  of  the  Diana  did  not  appear  in  print  till  1598. 
Shakespeare  may  have  read  this  in  manuscript,  or  he  may  have  read  a  French 
translation  which  had  been  published  in  1578.    For  Cervantes'  tale  see  above, 
p.  126.     The  latter,  with  the  whole  of  Don  Quixote,  was  known  in  England 
before  the  publication  of  the  earliest  translation  of  Don  Quixote,  i.e.  that  of 
Shelton,  in  1612.    Cf.  on  this  point  Rosenbach  in  Modern  Language  Notes,  xvii. 
357  seqq. ;  and  Bradford  in  the  same,  xxv.  51  ff.     For  Fletcher's  use  of  Spanish 
novels  see  Koeppel,  Studien,  ii.     The  novel  Aurelio  and  Isabella  was  used  in 
Swetnam,  the  Woman  Hater  (1620);  cf.  the  introduction  to  the  reprint  by 
Grosart,  Manchester,  1880. 

2  An  exception  was  perhaps  furnished  by  the  lost  drama  Chinon  of  England  ; 
cf.  Henslowe's  Diary,  ed.  Greg,  ii.  178. 
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and  Guy  of  Warwick,  the  two  principal  heroes  of  the  English 
chivalrous  romance,  seem  to  have  been  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
stage  during:the  Shakespearean  period.1  There  also  occur  in 
Henslowe's  Diary  several  names  of  plays  founded  on  legends 
from  the  Charlemagne  cycle,  which  are  characterised  by  a 
motley  profusion  of  strange  adventures.  Thus  on  December  28, 
1593,  as  well  as  on  three  subsequent  dates,  we  find  mention 
of  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  whose  history  had  become  familiarised 
in  England  through  Lord  Berners'  translation.  On  July  17, 
1598,  Henslowe  paid  Hath  way  and  Munday  £5  for  a  dramatic 
rendering  of  the  tale  of  Valentine  and  Orson,  the  popularity  of 
which  among  English  readers  is  proved  in  many  ways  ; 2  and 
on  December  10,  1602,  there  is  a  payment  '  for  a  book  of  the 
four  sons  of  Aymon.'  The  unknown  author  of  this  piece  was 
evidently  obliged  to  divide  his  over-abundant  material  into 
several  parts.  Heywood  tells  us,  hi  his  Apology  for  Actors 
(p.  58),  that  the  last  part  was  once  performed  by  a  travelling 
English  company  at  Amsterdam  ;  and  that  in  the  last  act  of 
this  the  principal  hero,  Kinaldo  of  Montauban,  in  accordance 
with  the  legend,  took  part  as  a  common  labourer  in  the  pious 
work  of  building  a  church,  and  having  aroused  the  jealousy 
of  his  fellow-workmen  was  murdered  by  them  hi  his  sleep  :  at 
the  representation  of  this  scene  a  woman  in  the  audience,  who 
had  murdered  her  husband  in  a  similar  fashion  long  years  before, 
had  been  suddenly  so  pricked  by  conscience  that  she  soon  after- 
wards confessed  her  crime.  All  these  pieces  have  perished,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  still  possess  Greene's  Orlando  Furioso,  in 
which  the  author  has  treated  the  legend  in  the  satirical  manner 
of  his  model  Ariosto  ;  he  has  at  the  same  time  made  several 

1  For  Bevis,  who  is  mentioned  in  Brome's  Antipodes,  cf.  Collier,  History,  iii. 
356.  The  Tragical  History,  Admirable  Achievements  and  various  Events  of  Guy, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  A  Tragedie  acted  very  frequently  with  great  applause  by  his  late 
Majestic' s  Servants,  written  by  B.  J.,  appeared  in  1661.  It  is  questionable 
whether  or  not  it  is  identical  with  a  drama  called  Guy  of  Warwick,  which 
according  to  Fleay  (Chronicle,  ii.  136)  was  entered  in  1620  as  a  joint  work  of 
Dekker  and  Chettle.  At  any  rate  it  is  a  harmless,  insignificant  piece,  that 
in  some  respects  is  reminiscent  of  Mucedorus,  and  both  in  style  and  versi- 
fication is  written  quite  in  the  manner  of  the  earlier  period.  It  can,  moreover, 
hardly  be  doubted  that  a  German  drama,  of  which  the  contents,  according  to 
an  account  written  in  1678,  must  have  been  identical  with  those  of  the  Middle 
English  romance,  Sir  Eglamour  of  Artois,  was  based  on  a  lost  English  play ;  cf . 
Schauspiele  der  englischen  Komodianten,  Ixvi.  341  seqq. 

3  Cf.  Anders,  p.  8,  and  the  allusion  to  '  Pacolet's  Horse '  in  Sidney's  Defence 
of  Poesy,  ed.  Arber,  p.  64. 
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additions  and  variations  on  his  own  account.  The  only  other 
surviving  drama  dealing  with  any  part  of  the  Charlemagne 
legend  is  The  Distracted  Emperor*  which  dates  from  a  somewhat 
later  period,  and  is  quite  different  in  character  from  these  motley 
tales  of  adventure.  The  story  is  that  related  by  Petrarch,  of  how 
a  mysterious  sympathy  attracted  Charles  the  Great  to  every 
holder  of  a  certain  ring,  in  such  a  manner  that,  whenever  the 
ring  changed  hands,  his  sympathy  was  transferred  to  the  new 
possessor. 

The  knight  Amadis  and  his  kindred,  whose  popularity  was 
at  that  time  thrusting  all  other  adventurous  knights  into  the 
background  in  narrative  literature  all  over  Europe,  found  a 
favourable  reception  in  England  also.  Anthony  Munday,  the 
dramatist  of  Valentine  and  Orson,  had  since  the  eighties  dis- 
played great  industry  as  a  translator  of  Spanish  romances  taken 
from  this  cycle  which  had  become  so  fashionable.  His  trans- 
lation of  the  first  book  of  the  Amadis  appeared  in  1589  ;  but 
his  greatest  success  was  achieved  by  his  translation  of  Palmerin 
of  England,  which  enjoyed  a  notable  popularity  in  the  supposed 
country  of  its  fictitious  hero,  and  was  greeted  by  another 
dramatist,  Webster, 2  with  enthusiastic  laudatory  verses .  Never- 
theless, not  a  single  dramatisation  of  the  histories  of  these 
knights  has  survived  from  this  period.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
indeed,  in  obvious  imitation  of  Don  Quixote,  have  ridiculed  the 
enthusiasm  for  this  literature  in  their  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle  (1611),  where  they  introduce  an  apprentice  who  has  read 
himself  crazy  on  the  romance  of  Palmerin,  and  fares  forth  into 
the  world  as  a  knight  in  search  of  adventure.  Possibly  the 
Amadis  productions,  of  which  we  hear  in  Germany,  go  back  to 
an  English  original.3  In  The  Trial  of  Chivalry  (1605)  we  find 
motifs  taken  from  the  romances  of  chivalry  and  from  the  novel- 
literature  combined  together  into  one  plot  of  the  grossest 
improbability. 

Other  traces  of  the  international  narrative  literature  of  the 

1  Edited  from  the  manuscript  by  Bullen,  Old  Plays,  vol.  iii. 

2  Ed.  Dyce,  p.  377.     Webster's  commendatory  verses  are  prefixed  to  the 
1602  edition  of  the  Palmerin.     The  very  complicated  bibliography  of  all  these 
translations  is  discussed  by  Underhill  in  his  Spanish  Literature  in  the  England 
of  the  Tudor*  (New  York,  1899),  p.  296  seqq.     The  name  of  the  young  prince 
in  The  Winter's  Tale  was  no  doubt  taken  from  Amadis,  ix.  4,  where  a  Prince 
Florisel  disguises  himself  as  a  shepherd. 

3  Cf .  Schauspiele  der  englischen  Komodianten,  p.  339. 
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Middle  Ages  are  also  to  be  found  on  the  English  stage.  We 
learn  from  Henslowe's  notes  that  Chettle  in  1600  dramatised 
the  great  tale  of  The  Seven  Wise  Masters,  which  contains  a  series 
of  other  tales  inset  in  it,  and  that  Alexander  and  Lodovick,  which 
was  founded  on  one  of  the  stories  from  this  cycle,  achieved  the 
imposing  figure  of  fifteen  performances  during  the  first  half  of 
1597  :  from  the  same  source  is  derived  one  of  the  parallel  actions 
in  Heywood's  Challenge  for  Beauty  (printed  in  1636).  This  is 
one  of  those  mediaeval  narratives  in  which  a  particular  virtue 
— here  loyalty  between  friends — is  shown  in  a  degree  of  per- 
fection which  amounts  to  absurdity.  There  likewise  found  their 
way  on  to  the  English  stage  many  of  the  stories  so  popular  hi  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  tell  of  suffering  and  persecuted  innocence, 
and  of  fidelity  which,  after  a  variety  of  perils  and  adventures, 
at  last  receives  its  due  reward :  thus  Munday  dramatised 
the  story  of  Constantia  of  Rome  (Henslowe,  June  3,  1600), 
which  had  already  been  narrated  by  Chaucer.  A  few  other 
tales  of  a  kindred  nature  came  readily  to  hand  for  the  English 
dramatists  owing  to  their  inclusion  in  the  collections  of  Boc- 
caccio and  Bandello,  which  otherwise  were  made  up  of  such 
very  different  stuff  :  among  these  was  the  story  of  the  obedient 
and  patient  Griselda,  which  Chettle  dramatised  in  collaboration 
with  Dekker  and  Haughton. 

Native  narrative  art  of  the  moment  was  not  in  a  position  to 
provide  the  dramatists  with  any  very  rich  fund  of  material. 
The  very  fulness  of  the  drama's  florescence  concentrated  upon 
the  stage  the  main  part  of  the  nation's  power  of  literary  inven- 
tion ;  it  was  only  when  the  transformation  in  English  social 
life  had  robbed  the  theatre  of  its  pre-eminent  position,  that  the 
English  romance,  which  was  meant  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  quiet 
of  the  home,  acquired  for  itself  its  dominant  position  in  universal 
literature.1  Men  such  as  Painter,  Fenton,  Riche,  and  others 
merely  transmitted  to  their  own  country  the  treasures  of 
romance  of  other  nations ;  and  although  many  of  them  made 
additions  or  alterations  on  their  own  account,  they  cannot 
strictly  speaking  be  termed  English  narrative  writers. 

Nor  did  the  dramatists  often  avail  themselves  of  the  work  of 
earlier  English  narrative  authors.  A  story  originating  from  the 
Latin  romance  of  King  Apollonius,  which  tells  of  Prince  Pericles 

1  See  above,  p.  144. 
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of  Tyre  and  his  wondrous  wanderings,  and  how  he  was  separated 
from  his  wife  and  daughter,  but  found  them  again  after  many 
vicissitudes,  was  dramatised  by  an  unknown  author ;  and  this 
work  Shakespeare  has  immortalised  by  adding  a  few  masterly 
touches.  The  direct  source  from  which  the  anonymous  play- 
wright took  his  story  was  the  eighth  book  of  the  Confessio 
Amantis,  by  John  Gower  (d.  1408)  :  when  the  old  English 
poet  himself  is  brought  on  to  the  stage  to  speak  the  prologue 
and  choruses  in  his  own  octo-syllabic  couplets,  it  is  not  clear 
whether  the  device  is  intended  as  a  compliment  or  a  piece  of 
benevolent  condescension.1  One  story  from  The  Canterbury 
Tales,  that  unrivalled  masterpiece  of  old  English  narrative 
art,  had  been  dramatised  by  Edwardes  in  1566.  In  this  tale 
Chaucer  has  given  a  free  version  of  a  romantic  episode  at  the 
court  of  Duke  Theseus  of  Athens,  taken  from  Boccaccio's  epic  : 
its  heroes  are  Palaemon  and  Arcite,  two  loyal  brothers-in-arms 
whose  friendship  is  sundered  by  their  rivalry  in  love  for  the  fair 
Emily.  Henslowe  mentions  a  piece  entitled  '  palamon  and 
arsett,'  which  was  acted  for  the  first  time  on  September  17, 
1594,  and  we  may  be  certain  that  this  play  was  also  based  on 
The  Canterbury  Tales ;  the  same  remark  applies  to  The  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen,  which  was  printed  in  1634,  and  is  ascribed  to  Shake- 
speare and  Fletcher.  Here,  too,  the  authors,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  general  habit  of  the  English  dramatists,  have  made 
special  mention  of  their  source  ;  they  express  a  fear  in  the  pro- 
logue that  they  may  not  have  done  justice  to  the  spirit  of  the 
great  poet.  Another  story  likewise  taken  from  Boccaccio  by 
Chaucer  had  been  dramatised  at  an  earlier  period  :  this  was  the 
tale  of  faithful  Troilus  and  faithless  Cressida,  which  had  been 
interwoven  into  the  history  of  the  Trojan  war  by  mediaeval 
story- writers.  Here  also  two  dramatic  versions  must  be  men- 
tioned :  one  by  Dekker  and  Chettle,  whose  lost  *  boocke  called 
Troyelles  and  Cresseda  '  is  mentioned  by  Henslowe  for  the  first 
time  on  April  16,  1599,2  and  the  other  that  of  Shakespeare 
himself.  But  whereas  in  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  the  poets 

1  Gower  says  : 

*  If  you,  born  in  these  latter  times, 
When  wit 's  more  ripe,  accept  my  rhymes.' 
Act  I.  Prol.  1 1  seqq. 

2  A  manuscript  fragment  of  a  '  Plot '  in  which  Troilus  and  Pandarus  appear, 
has  now  been  published  in  the  Henslowe  Papers,  p.  142.     Troilus  and  Cressida 
also  appear  in  the  play  contained  in  Hiatriomastix  (pri.  1610). 
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adhered  fairly  closely  to  their  original  in  this  '  magnificent 
monster  of  a  play,'  as  Swinburne  calls  it,  Shakespeare  goes  his 
own  way  entirely.  In  the  anonymous  comedy  of  Sir  Giles 
Goosecap  the  story  of  Troilus'  wooing  has  been  transported  into 
contemporary  England  ;  here  it  is  a  Lord  Momford  who  throws 
his  niece  into  his  young  friend's  arms,  encourages  the  pair  to 
exchange  letters,  advises  the  young  man  to  feign  sickness,  and 
performs  for  the  lover  of  his  niece  Eugenia  all  the  friendly 
offices  which  in  Chaucer's  narrative  are  performed  for  Troilus 
by  Cressida's  uncle,  Pandarus.1 

But  no  other  English  narrative  work  was  so  freely  exploited 
by  the  playwrights  as  the  Arcadia,  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  long 
after  his  early  death  on  the  field  of  honour  (1586)  continued  to 
enjoy  the  highest  reputation  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  poet. 
This  romance,  which  he  had  composed  for  the  pleasure  of  his 
beloved  sister,  was  published  as  a  posthumous  work  in  1590, 
that  is  to  say,  five  years  before  the  printing  of  his  Apologie  for 
Poetrie  gave  a  belated  and  fruitless  publicity  to  his  attack  on 
the  romantic  drama.  No  other  among  all  the  imaginative 
English  works  of  this  epoch  earned  for  itself  such  wide  interna- 
tional fame.2  The  Arcadia  contained  a  wealth  of  the  most 
varied  impressions,  and  a  plot  overflowing  with  material,  in 
which  the  influence  of  the  pastoral  and  of  the  chivalrous  romance 
strove  together  for  the  mastery.  A  complete  representation  of 
all  these  episodes  in  the  course  of  a  single  drama  would  have 
been  impossible ;  and  so  the  dramatists  had  to  content  them- 
selves, to  use  Day's  phraseology,  with  drawing  '  a  little  rivulet 
from  the  full  stream  '  of  Sidney.3  The  earliest  known  example 
of  this  being  done  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  best  known  of  Elizabethan  plays,  the  anonymous  comedy 
of  Mucedorus,  which  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  1599.4  The 

1  Cf.  Kittredge's  contribution   in   the  Journal  of  Germanic  Philology,  ii. 
10  seqq.     As  to  Fletcher's  use  of  Chaucer's  tale  of  the  '  Wife  of  Bath/  cf. 
Koeppel,  Studien,  ii.  88. 

2  See  above,  p.  97. 

8  Day  is  here  using  a  time-honoured  metaphor  derived  originally  from  the 
Astronomica  of  Manilius,  who  (ii.  10)  applies  it  in  connection  with  the  imitators 
of  Homer. 

4  Cf.  Bolte's  epitome  of  the  sources  in  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of 
Tieck's  translation  of  Mucedorus,  Berlin,  1 893.  For  numerous  details  borrowed 
by  Webster  from  Sidney's  Arcadia,  cf.  Crawford  in  Notes  and  Queries,  10th  ser., 
ii.  342  seqq.  The  playwrights  also  several  times  make  use  of  Sidney's  repulsive 
tale  of  a  despised  lover  disfiguring  a  lady's  face  by  some  noxious  liquid.  Cf. 
Baskerville  (Modern  Philology,  x.  197  seqq.). 
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beginning  of  this  play  is  based  on  Sidney's  story  of  how  the 
Thessalian  prince  Musidorus,  disguised  as  a  shepherd,  approaches 
the  beautiful  princess  Pamela  and  saves  her  from  the  pursuit  of 
a  bear,  while  her  attendant  Dametas  takes  refuge  in  a  cowardly 
flight.  In  other  respects  the  unknown  author  has  freely 
altered  the  traditional  tale  and  given  different  names  to  the 
persons  and  places.  Day,  hi  his  comedy  The  Isle  of  Gulls 
(pri.  1606),  has  taken  his  material  chiefly  from  the  episode  in 
which  Musidorus'  friend,  the  Macedonian  Prince  Pyrocles,  falls 
in  love  with  Pamela's  sister,  Philoclea,  and  approaches  her  dis- 
guised as  an  Amazon ;  Philoclea's  father,  old  King  Basilius, 
and  his  passionate  wife  Gynecia,  who  recognises  the  Amazon's 
real  sex,  now  both  fall  in  love  with  Pyrocles.  The  denouement 
is  effected,  as  in  the  Arcadia,  by  means  of  a  rendezvous  in  the 
dark,  to  which  Pyrocles  invites  both  the  king  and  the  queen  ; 
there  the  husband  and  wife  embrace  under  the  delusion  that  they 
are  indulging  an  illicit  passion,  while  the  two  princes  seize  the 
opportunity  to  run  off  with  the  two  daughters.  Day  also  has 
altered  the  names  of  his  characters  and  transformed  old  Basilius 
into  a  duke,  probably  hi  order  to  avoid  representing  the  wearer 
of  a  royal  crown  in  too  comic  a  situation  on  the  stage.  In 
Cupid's  Revenge  (produced  in  1612),  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
have  interwoven  two  stories  of  princesses  which  occur  hi 
Sidney's  romance  ;  in  one  of  these  a  Lydian  princess  persuades 
her  father  to  overturn  every  statue  of  Cupid  in  his  realm,  and 
in  punishment  is  compelled  by  the  angry  god  to  love  a  low-born 
and  low-minded  man — a  dwarf,  according  to  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  version  ;  the  other  story  is  that  of  a  king  who 
marries  a  dissolute  woman  with  whom  his  son  has  already  had 
a  love  intrigue.  In  Shirley's  Arcadia,  printed  in  1640,  which 
really  falls  outside  our  present  subject,  the  foreground  is 
occupied  by  the  situation  already  utilised  by  Day.  Shake- 
speare also  borrowed  an  episode-  from  Sidney's  romance  when 
he  transferred  to  okLGbster  hi  King  Lear  the  story  of  the  King 
of  Paphlagonia,  the  ingratitude- of  his  bastard,  and  the  nobility 
of  his  lawful  son.  Lyly's  Euphues,  though  next  to  the  Arcadia 
it  was  the  most  famous  of  English  romances,  was  too  poorly 
provided  hi  the  matter  of  plot  to  furnish  the  dramatists  with 
much  subject-matter  ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  found  several 
effective  situations  in  the  love-pamphlets  which  the  industri- 
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ous  Greene  threw  in  rapid  succession  upon  the  book  market. 
In  his  pastoral  romance  of  Menaphon  (1589),  he  had  used 
Arcadian  shepherd  life  as  a  background  for  a  plot  which  turns 
upon  a  family  separated  and  subsequently  reunited,  quite 
after  the  manner  of  an  Italian  comedy  of  intrigue,  and  readily 
lends  itself  to  transposition  into  the  dramatic  form  ;  this 
transposition  was  effected  in  The  Thracian  Wonder,  a  drama 
published  in  1661,  but  without  doubt  dating  back  to  an  earlier 
period,  which  has  falsely  been  ascribed  to  Webster.1  Greene 
hi  his  Tullie's  Love  (1589)  tells  how  Cicero  was  sent  by  his  friend 
Lentulus  to  the  haughty  Terentia,  as  an  envoy  to  urge  his  suit 
for  him,  with  the  result  that  Terentia  fell  hi  love  with  the  elo- 
quent messenger  himself  ;  this  story  provided  one  of  the  two 
parallel  plots  in  the  comedy  Every  Woman  in  her  Humour 
(pri.  1609).  Greene  may  have  found  the  motif  of  a  maiden 
falling  in  love  with  a  spokesman  sent  by  her  wooer  to  plead  his 
cause  in  Sidney's  Arcadia.  Two  later  dramas  also  possess  plots 
borrowed  from  Greene's  novels  ;  in  both  instances  the  tale  con- 
cerned is  one  treating  of  an  aged  king  caught  in  the  toils  of  a 
designing  courtesan.2  Above  all,  Shakespeare  has  immortalised 
Greene's  novel  Pandosto,  the  Triumph  of  Time,  by  dramatising  it 
in  The  Winter's  Tale,  just  as  he  took  the  plot  of  As  You  Like  It 
from  a  novel  by  his  fellow-playwright,  Lodge.  He  found  a 
fuller  presentment  and  more  elaborate  detail  in  the  work 
of  these  compatriot  story-tellers  than  in  that  of  the  Italian 
novelists,  and  we  shall  see  later  that  in  dramatising  it  he 
adhered  more  closely  to  his  original  than  he  has  done  hi  any 
other  case. 

In  almost  all  these  stories  the  pastoral  element  plays  a 
dominant  part,  and  it  naturally  passed  over  with  the  rest  into 
the  dramatic  versions.  This  characteristic  element  of  Re- 
naissance poetry  had  already  shown  itself  on  the  English  stage 
at  an  earlier  period.  Since  that  time  it  had  been  given  a  fresh 
impetus  hi  international  literature  by  the  triumphant  progress 
which  the  two  classic  masterpieces  of  the  pastoral  drama,  Tasso's 

1  Cf.  among  others  Brereton  in  the  Modern  Language  Review,  ii.  34,  and 
Adams  in  Modern  Philology,  iii.  317. 

8  The  Costly  Whore  (anon.,  pri.  1632),  and  The  Queen  and  Concubine,  by 
B.  Brome  (d.  1652-3  ;  pri.  1659).  For  further  information  on  plots  taken  from 
Greene,  see  Koeppel,  Studien,  iii.  200  seqq.  For  borrowings  from  Greene's 
novel  Philomela  in  Davenport's  City  Nightcap  (licensed  1624),  of.  Hazlitt- 
Dodsley,  xiii.  105. 
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Aminta  (pri.  1581)  and  Guarini's  Pastor  Fido  (pri.  1590),  had 
made  through  Europe,  captivating  all  alike  by  their  alluring 
harmony  and  charm.  In  England,  as  elsewhere,  there  was  no 
lack  of  translations  and  imitations,1  but  their  vogue  was  prac- 
tically confined  to  court  and  academic  circles,  for  the  ideal 
pastoral  style  was  too  far  removed  from  what  was  demanded 
by  the  London  theatre-going  public  to  become  popular.  A 
play  entitled  The  Maid's  Metamorphosis,  which  was  acted  by 
a  company  of  boys  and  printed  in  1600,  may  be  said  in  the  main 
to  continue  the  manner  of  Lyly  ;  and  we  may  conclude  that 
the  prevailing  tone  of  a  few  lost  dramas  of  the  Henslowe  reper- 
tory,2 whose  names  have  a  pastoral  sound,  was  more  that  of  the 
coarsely  realistic  pastorals  of  the  Rozzi  school,  than  of  the  new 
ideal  style  introduced  by  Tasso.  During  the  Shakespearean 
period  Fletcher  alone  among  the  dramatists  ventured,  as  the 
title  of  his  Faithful  Shepherdess  (1608-9)  shows,  upon  an 
attempt  to  compete  with  Guarini,  but  the  ill-success  of  the  ex- 
periment is  only  concealed  by  the  passages  in  which  he  displays 
his  lyrical  talent.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  London 
public  did  not  find  this  play  to  their  taste,  and  that  this  adverse 
attitude  was  met  by  the  poet's  friends  with  wrathful  declamations 
against  the  profanum  vulgus.*  It  may,  however,  be  surmised 
that  one  characteristic  motif,  which  is  to  be  found  several  times 
in  English  comedies,  originates  from  Tasso's  Aminta.  There 
the  haughty  Silvia  repulses  all  Aminta's  advances,  and  it  is 
not  until  the  news  of  his  death  arrives  that  love  for  the  despised 
swain  begins  to  stir  in  her  heart ;  then  when  the  news  turns 
out  to  be  false,  the  pair  are  happily  united.  In  the  same 
way,  in  Greene's  Tu  quoque,  a  disdainful  lady  is  brought  to  a 
confession  of  her  love  by  her  lover  feigning  death  ;  and  in  Day's 
Humour  out  of  Breath,  Prince  Aspero  wins  the  love  of  the 
Venetian  duke's  daughter  Florimel  by  the  same  stratagem. 
And  such  false  reports  of  death  sometimes  elicit  not  only  a 

1  Greg's  monograph,  Pastoral  Poetry  and  Pastoral  Drama  (London,  1906), 
affords  the  most  thorough  information  on  this  subject. 

2  Clorys  and  orgasto  (Feb.  28,  1592),  arkedian  virgon,  by  Chettle  and  Haughton 
(Dec.  13  and  17,  1599),  first  part  payment  for  a  pastrall  tragedie  by  Chapman 
(July  17,  1599).    Pastoral  scenes  occur  in  A  Knack  to  know  an  Honest  Man  (pri. 
1596),  in  Daborne's  Poor  Man's  Comfort  (c.  1612),  in  Day's  Humour  out  of 
Breath  (pri.  1608),  etc.     The  Fairy  Pastoral,  by  William  Percy  (1603),  does  not 
belong  to  this  category,  in  spite  of  its  title. 

3  See  above,  p.  86. 
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return  of  affections  from  a  disdainful  lady  but  forgiveness  from 
a  hard-hearted  father.1 


That  the  dramatic  representation  of  crimes  was  to  be  found 
on  the  popular  stage  during  the  previous  period  may  be  sur- 
mised from  some  titles  which  have  come  down  to  us.2  The  age 
now  under  consideration  furnishes  us  with  some  examples  in 
which  this  genre  may  be  more  closely  studied.  The  type  is  the 
more  noteworthy,  as  it  gives  for  the  first  time  a  tragic  treat- 
ment to  the  middle-class  life  of  the  period,  which  had  elsewhere 
only  been  reflected  on  the  stage  in  a  comic  light.  There  was  no 
lack  of  material  for  plays  of  this  kind.  When  a  sensational 
murder  had  been  perpetrated,  the  ballad-mongers  at  once 
emulously  set  to  work  upon  it ;  often,  too,  events  of  this  kind 
furnished  some  divine  with  the  occasion  for  composing  an  edify- 
ing little  tract,  and  it  has  already  been  observed  that  chroni- 
clers such  as  Stow  and  Holinshed  were  not  too  proud  to  crown 
their  account  of  a  year's  great  State  events  by  a  description 
of  its  noteworthy  disasters  and  crimes.  In  this  way  we  can 
deduce  with  certainty  that  several  pieces,  of  which  the  titles 
alone  have  been  preserved,  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  domain 
of  criminal  tragedy.  Thus  the  Lamentable  tragedie  of  pagge  of 
plemoth,  by  Dekker  and  Ben  Jonson,  without  doubt  depicted 
the  murder  of  rich  Mr.  Page  of  Plymouth.  His  wife  Eulalia 
had  been  forced  by  her  parents  to  marry  him  entirely  against 
her  will ;  she  was  in  love  with  a  young  man  named  Strangwidge, 
but  her  avaricious  father  had  forbidden  this  union.  Even  after 
she  became  a  wife  the  young  woman  could  not  forget  her  lover, 
and  hi  concert  with  him  she  hired  two  murderers  who  strangled 
Page  hi  his  bed.  The  crime  was  soon  discovered,  and  Mrs.  Page 
declared  before  the  judge  that  she  would  rather  die  with 
Strangwidge  than  live  with  Page  ;  both  were  executed,  together 
with  the  hired  murderers,  on  February  20,  1591. 3  Henslowe 
mentions  this  tragedy  in  August  and  September  1599,  and  other 

1  Cf.  the  conclusion  of  The  Costly  Whore,  and  a  German  play  on  an  English 
model  (Schauspiele  der  englischen  Komodianten,  p.  338). 

2  See  above,  p.  22. 

3  For  this  crime  ct.  '  Dramaticus  '  in  the  Shakespeare  Soc.  Papers,  ii.  (1845), 
p.  79  seqq. 
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entries  in  his  Diary  during  the  next  few  months  show  how  greedy 
was  the  public  of  the  day  for  exciting  spectacles  of  this  kind. 
Haughton  and  Day  in  their  Tragedy  of  Thomas  Merry  (December 
6,  1599)  dealt  with  the  crime  of  an  innkeeper  who  enticed  a 
tradesman  into  his  house  and  then  robbed  and  murdered  him. 
The  deed  was  brought  to  light  by  two  ferrymen,  who  found  the 
head,  arms,  and  legs  of  the  murdered  man  in  a  sack,  and  the 
murder  was  thus  discovered.  Similarly  another  tragedy  by  the 
same  authors,  Cox  of  Collumpton  (Henslowe,  November  14, 
1599)  must,  according  to  Collier,  have  been  based  on  an  actual 
crime,  and  we  may  surmise  the  same  about  The  Stepmother's 
Tragedy  by  Chettle  and  Dekker  (October  14,  1599).  In  1602 
Haughton  received  an  advance  payment  from  his  employer 
'  for  a  playe  called  Cartwryght,'  which,  according  to  Collier's 
opinion,  depicted  the  murder  of  a  clergyman  by  a  depraved 
young  man  of  that  name.1  The  Bristo  Tragedie,  which  Hens- 
lowe bought  from  John  Day  in  the  same  year,  probably  drama- 
tised a  crime  committed  in  Bristol.  And,  no  doubt,  among 
the  many  plays  in  Henslowe's  repertory  whose  titles  warrant 
no  conclusion  as  to  their  subjects  there  are  to  be  found  several 
others  which  belonged  to  the  sphere  of  criminal  tragedy.  We 
may  assume  this  with  a  great  degree  of  probability  in  the  case 
of  Friar  Francis,  which,  as  appears  from  Henslowe's  Diary, 
was  no  new  piece  in  1593.  According  to  Heywood  the  play 
described  how  a  wife  who  had  murdered  her  husband  is  followed 
by  the  ghost  of  the  murdered  man ;  and  he  tells  us  how  at  a 
performance  at  Lynn  in  Norfolk  a  guilty  woman  among  the 
audience  betrayed  herself,  just  as  had  happened  at  Amsterdam 
at  the  performance  of  The  Four  Sons  of  Aymon.2  However, 
Friar  Francis,  as  is  shown  by  the  appearance  of  the  ghost, 
must  have  contained  a  romantic  and  fantastical  element, 
which  in  the  realistic  tragedies  of  crime  is  lacking. 

Four  such  tragedies  are  still  preserved.     The  oldest  of  these, 

1  Cf.,  however,  Greg's  objections  to  Collier's  view,  Henslowe's  Diary,  ii.  224. 
On  Cox  of  Collumpton,  see  p.  207  of  the  same ;  and  for  all  these  plays  cf.  H.  W. 
Singer,  Das  burgerliche  Trauerspiel,  etc.,  Diss.  Leipzig,  1891. 

a  See  above,  p.  200.  For  another  reference  to  this  drama  in  the  Warning  for 
Fair  Women,  presently  to  be  dealt  with,  see  Cohn,  p.  cxxii.  Cohn  rightly 
points  out  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  one  of  these  stories  also  in  Hamlet,  n. 
ii.  618.  They  could  be  turned  to  good  use  in  the  controversy  with  the  enemies 
of  the  theatre,  and  were  doubtless  very  popular  in  theatrical  and  drama- 
loving  circles. 

O 
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Arden  ofFeversham  (pri.  1592),  will  be  dealt  with  later  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  products  of  the  early  years  of  thenewE  nglish 
drama.  Its  subject  is  a  crime  which  had  been  committed  forty 
years  before.  The  wife  of  a  wealthy  gentleman  had  conceived 
a  perverse  passion  for  an  ill-conditioned  wretch,  and  with  his 
assistance  murdered  her  husband.  Such  stories  of  crime,  in 
which  the  murder  was  occasioned  by  an  illicit  love,  naturally 
produced  the  most  thrilling  and  moving  effects,  and  thus  in  the 
next  of  the  four  plays,  A  Warning  to  Fair  Women  (pri.  1599), 
we  again  find  a  wife  in  criminal  complicity  with  her  paramour. 
Both  these  plays  are  anonymous  ;  the  author  of  the  latter  is 
far  from  attaining  to  the  high  level  reached  in  Arden  of  Fevers- 
ham,  although  his  source,  a  tract  by  the  puritan  Golding, 
written  in  1573,  furnished  him  with  far  more  dramatic  material. 
Here  the  adulterous  relationship  of  the  guilty  pair  is  not  pre- 
sented as  an  accomplished  fact,  but  we  are  shown  the  steps  by 
which  George  Browne,  a  young  officer,  seduced  the  wife  of  the 
merchant  Sanders,  with  the  help  of  a  gossip  who  readily  plays 
the  part  of  bawd.  After  the  absorbing  and  exciting  scenes 
which  portray  the  crime  itself,  come  others  presenting  the  trial 
and  the  last  hours  of  the  penitent  sinners,  which  are  spun  out 
with  some  prolixity,  plentiful  use  being  made  of  Golding's 
unctuous  narrative .  The  date  of  publication  of  this  play —  1 5 9 9 l 
— and  the  announcement  on  the  title-page  that  it  had  recently 
been  performed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  company,  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  it  provided  this  troop,  of  which  Shakespeare  was 
a  member,  with  a  piece  intended  to  compete  with  the  criminal 
tragedies  which  at  that  time  occupied  so  prominent  a  place  in 
Henslowe's  repertory.  It  is  especially  regrettable  that  the  loss 
of  Page  of  Plymouth  has  deprived  us  of  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring it  with  these  plays,  more  especially  as  the  love  which 
caused  the  crime  in  this  case  was  of  a  kind  more  readily  to 
awaken  our  human  sympathy  than  that  depicted  in  the  other 
two  dramas.  It  would  also  have  been  an  entertaining  study 
to  follow  how  the  joint  authors,  Dekker  and  Ben  Jonson,  who 
were  soon  after  to  enter  upon  so  fierce  a  quarrel,  here  worked 
together  hi  peace  and  amity,  each  treating  in  his  own  way  the 
tender  or  stirring  scenes  offered  by  the  material  at  their  dis- 
posal. The  unusually  large  sums  expended  by  that  astute  man 
1  Entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  on  November  17,  1599. 
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of  business,  Henslowe,  on  authors'  fees  and  properties  for  this 
piece  show  that  he  fully  appreciated  its  value. 

The  murder  perpetrated  by  the  innkeeper  Thomas  Merry, 
which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  dramatised  in  1599  by 
Haughton  and  Day  hi  a  tragedy  now  lost,  also  provided  a 
certain  Yarington  with  part  of  the  plot  for  his  Two  Lamentable 
Tragedies  in  One  (pri.  1601),  a  hybrid  production,  representing 
this  murder  and  another  one,  which  is  in  no  way  connected  with 
it  and  takes  place  in  Italy,  in  a  series  of  alternating  scenes  ; 
the  way  in  which  the  Merry  tragedy  is  handled  shows  that 
Yarington  was  far  from  possessing  the  touch  which  can  lend 
a  higher  interest  to  a  tale  of  senseless  and  bestial  crime.  The 
Yorkshire  Tragedy  (pri.  1608)  deals  with  a  crime  which  had  been 
committed  three  years  earlier  :  a  once  wealthy  country  gentle- 
man named  Calverly  had  ruined  himself  by  dissipation  and 
gambling  ;  seized  with  despair  at  the  thought  of  the  miserable 
future  in  store  for  his  family,  he  stabbed  two  of  his  children 
and  mortally  wounded  his  wife,  but  was  arrested  before  he  could 
kill  the  third  child.  Pavier,  one  of  the  most  notorious  of  the 
piratical  booksellers  of  this  period,  issued  The  Yorkshire  Tragedy 
with  a  title-page  describing  it  as  one  of  the  repertory  pieces  of 
the  Globe  Theatre,  and  as  the  work  of  Shakespeare.  This  is,  of 
course,  utterly  incredible,  although  the  depiction  of  Calverly's 
black  despair  is  not  wanting  in  one  or  two  effective  touches. 

After  the  enormous  output  of  such  tragedies  which  was  seen 
about  the  year  1600,  the  species  appears  to  have  lost  some  of 
its  popularity.  A  lost  tragedy  by  Chapman,  entitled  The  York- 
shire Gentlewoman  and  Her  Son,  which  was  entered  at  Stationers' 
Hall  in  1660,  probably  belonged  to  this  category,  but  we  do  not 
know  the  date  of  its  origin.  It  is  not  until  the  next  period  that 
we  again  come  upon  a  title  such  as  A  Late  Murther  of  the  Son 
upon  the  Mother.  This  play  was  by  Webster  and  Ford,  and  is 
mentioned  in  Herbert's  office-book  in  September  1624  ;  here 
apparently  the  author,  who  so  often  presents  to  us  dark  deeds  of 
horror  invested  with  a  romantic  glamour,  has  taken  his  subject 
from  the  tragedy  of  common  crime.  Middleton's  masterpiece, 
The  Changeling,  is  also  based  on  the  story  of  a  crime,  though,  in 
this  case,  the  scene  is  laid  not  in  England  but  in  Spain. 

These  dramas  of  crime  were  during  a  long  period  the  only 
plays  in  which  the  onlookers  could  behold  persons  of  their  own 
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class  and  manner  of  life  comporting  themselves  under  tragic 
circumstances.  It  was  the  rule  in  plays  of  this  kind  first  to  string 
the  nerves  of  the  audience  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement 
by  depicting  the  preparation  and  execution  of  the  gruesome 
deed,  and  then  to  present  its  detection  by  the  officers  of  justice 
and  the  punishment  of  the  criminals  hi  a  second  series  of  tense 
and  moving  scenes.  This  frequent  personification  of  poetic 
justice  by  the  police  springs  from  the  very  nature  of  middle- 
class  tragedy.  Old  Dubos  who,  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
standpoint  of  the  classical  theory,  still  confined  tragedy  to  the 
sphere  of  kings  and  queens,  felt  perfectly  rightly,  even  if  he  did 
not  clearly  express,  one  advantage  which  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth  have  over  common  mortals  as  tragic  personages  :  in  their 
case  the  tragic  conflict  and  the  tragic  solution  are  furnished 
solely  by  the  play  and  counter-play  of  the  forces  within  them- 
selves.1 At  a  later  period  poets  appeared  who  brought  genius 
to  the  mastery  of  this  problem  of  middle-class  tragedy ;  but 
during  the  epoch  in  question  serious  middle-class  drama,  where 
it  did  not  enter  on  the  domain  of  crime,  remained  within  the 
sphere  of  melodrama.  This  sphere  is  approached  by  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  middle-class  tragedies  of  the  period,  Heywood's 
Woman  killed  with  Kindness.2 

As  a  subdivision  of  the  drama  of  crime  may  be  designated 
plays  dealing  with  the  supposed  crimes  of  witchcraft,  magic, 
and  covenants  with  Satan.  Our  attention  has  already  been 
claimed  by  these  plays  and  the  terrifying  glimpse  into  the 
superstition  of  the  age  which  they  afford  ;  it  has  also  been 
pointed  out  how  Marlowe  treated  a  subject  of  this  nature  with 
a  marvellous  freedom  and  independence  of  spirit,  and  how 
certain  other  poets  discovered  a  humorous  side  to  the  old 
English  tales  of  magic  and  devilment.  Fantastic  and  humorous 
legends  of  devils  were  also  imported  from  abroad  on  to  the 
English  stage.  A  particular  favourite  was  Machiavelli's  tale 
of  the  devil  Belphegor,  whom  the  chief  of  devils  sent  up  to  the 
earth,  where  he  married  an  earthly  wife  and  had  the  worst 
imaginable  experiences.  Riche  had  inserted  a  version  of  this 
story  into  his  collection  of  tales  in  1581,  and  we  meet  it  again 

;.t.  *  Cf.  Dubos,  Reflexions  critiques  sur  la  poesie  et  la  peinture,  partie  i.  7.    The 
relationship  of  Shakespeare's  Othello  to  middle-class  tragedy  will  be  discussed 
in  another  connection. 
?  See  above,  p.  126. 
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later  in  an  English  setting  in  the  plays  of  Haughton  and 
Ben  Jonson.1  Obviously  also  Daborne's  drama,  Machiavel 
and  the  Devil,  mentioned  by  the  author  in  his  correspondence 
with  Henslowe  in  1613,  belongs  to  this  category.  Dekker 
dramatised  the  famous  story  of  the  devil  who,  under  the  name 
of  Friar  Bush,  assumes  the  office  of  cook  in  a  monastery, 
and  then  makes  use  of  his  position  to  entice  the  monks  away 
from  their  severe  and  serious  mode  of  life  by  putting  before 
them  savoury  dishes.  On  July  1,  1601,  Henslowe  also  mentions 
a  drama  called  Friar  Rush  and  the  Proud  Woman  of  Antwerp, 
by  Haughton  and  Day,  which  perhaps  made  use  of  a  story  told 
by  Stubbes  in  his  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  as  a  warning  example 
against  the  fashionable  folly  of  starched  ruffs.2  According  to 
this  tale,  in  1582  there  lived  in  Antwerp  a  lady  with  a  passion 
for  dress,  whose  ruffs  her  washerwoman  could  never  succeed  in 
starching  to  her  satisfaction.  One  day  in  a  rage  she  flung  the 
starched  ruffs  to  the  ground,  swearing  that  the  devil  might  take 
her  if  she  ever  wore  such  things  again.  Straightway  in  came 
the  devil  himself  in  the  guise  of  an  elegant  young  man,  holding 
out  a  beautiful  ruff  which  he  offered  to  adjust  for  her.  This 
done  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  lady,  he  wrung  her  neck. 
I  am  inclined  to  conjecture  that  in  the  lost  play  Friar  Bush 
was  made  the  hero  of  this  Puritanical  but,  at  the  same  time, 
effective  story. 


3Jie  allegorical  moralities  which  had  formerly  dominated  the 
repertory  were  naturally  forced  into  the  background  upon  a 
stage  where  real  men  and  women  "of  "flesh' and  blood  began  to 
unfold  their  passions  with  ever-growing  vehemence  and  power. 
During  the  first  years  of  the  period  we  see  the  clown  Wilson 
still  producing  allegorical  plays_.uL_the  traditional  manner  ; 
and,  just  as  at  the  time  of  the  Gosson  controversy  in  the  earlier 
period,  attacks  on  the  enemies  of  the  theatre  were  clothed  hi 
an  allegorical  garb  ;  but  such  plays  soon  disappeared  entirely. 
On  May  27,  1600,  there  is  an  entry  hi  the  Stationers'  Register 

1  I.e.  in  Haughton's  The  Devil  and  his  Dame  ( 1 600),  later  printed  under  another 
title  ;  cf.  Hazlitt-Dodsley,  viii.  386  seqq.  ;  and  in  Jonson's  The  Devil  is  an 
Asa  (1616).  For  Daborne's  drama  cf.  Henslowe  Papers,  p.  65  seqq. 

9  ^  reprint  of  this  story  is  to  be  founcl  in  Hazlitt-Dodsley,  xi. 
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of  a  play  called  '  A  Moral  of  Cloth  Breeches  and  Velvet  Hose, 
as  it  is  acted  by  my  Lord  Chamberlain's  Servants.'  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  Shakespeare's  company  was  at  this  time 
giving  performances  of  a  drama  which  evidently  had  some 
affinity  with  the  allegorical  morality.  The  curious  conceit  on 
which  it  was  based  was  no  doubt  identical  with  that  elaborated 
by  Greene  in  his  pamphlet,  A  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier, 
where  the  contrast  between  a  courtier  and  a  man  of  the  people 
is  symbolised  by  a  pair  of  velvet  breeches  and  a  pah*  of  cloth 
ones,  which  move  about  without  head  or  body  and  carry  on  a 
dispute  with  one  another.  A  morality  in  rhyme  printed  in  1602, 
and  entitled  A  Contention  between  Liberality  and  Prodigality, 
was  acted  by  a  company  of  boys  before  the  Queen,  at  what  date 
is  not  known  ;  it  is  an  indifferent  production,  which  evidently 
dates  from  the  earlier  period.1  On  the  other  hand,  as  late  as 
James  i.'s  reign,  there  was  produced  a  drama  by  Dekker  called 
The  Whore  of  Babylon  (pri.  1607),  which  gives  a  picture  of  the 
Romish  intrigues  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  just  as  Bale's  old 
drama  had  portrayed  King  John's  contest  with  Rome,  but  in  a 
far  more  lively  and  ingenious  manner.  A  study  of  the  poetic 
style  in  vogue  will  show  how  prevalent  the  allegorical  mode  of 
thought  still  continued  to  be  in  England :  in  prologues  and 
epilogues  especially  allegorical  figures  even  now  made  an 
occasional  appearance,  and,  above  all,  they  found  their  appropri- 
ate place  in  the  Court  masques  which  continued  to  increase  hi 
splendour  as  the  years  went  on.  The  moralities  which  still 
emanated  from  the  academic  circles  must  here  be  passed  over.2 
In  the  same  way  the  English  dramatists'  passion  for  packing 
their  plays  with  such  a  mass  of  material,  grave  and  gay,  practi- 
cally debarred  them  from  the  possibility  of  translating  or 
remodelling  antique  dramas  ;  only  isolated  motifs  could  occa- 
sionally be  utilised.  Relatively  speaking,  the  tone  and  con- 
struction of  an  antique  original  is  perhaps  best  preserved  in 
Shakespeare's  Comedy  of  Errors,  which  also  retains  the  ancient 
locality  and  the  ancient  nomenclature  ;  but  even  here  the  plot 
of  the  original — the  Menaechmi  of  Plautus — has  been  enlarged 
by  new  additions.  In  Chapman's  All  Fools  (pri.  1605)  the  plot 

1  Reprinted  in  Hazlitt-Dodsley,  vi.  330  seqq.  Fleay  (London  Stage,  p.  124) 
concludes  from  the  opening  lines  of  Act  in.  Sc.  5  that  the  play  dates  from  th§ 
reign  of  Edward  vi. 

9  For  an  example,  of.  Lingua  mentioned  above,  p.  98. 
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is  that  of  Terence's  Heautontimorumenos,  but  modern  names 
have  been -substituted  for  the  old  ones,  the  scene  has  been 
transferred  to  Florence,  and  the  action,  which  was  already 
complicated,  is  further  overloaded  by  the  introduction  of  a 
comedy  of  jealousy  ;  in  spite  of  many  successful  particulars,  the 
play  as  a  whole  is  a  failure.  In  The  Case  is  Altered,  by  Ben 
Jonson,  the  miser  out  of  the  Aulularia,  whose  pot  of  gold  is 
stolen,  appears  as  a  subsidiary  character,  and  the  Captivi  of 
Plautus  is  also  woven  into  the  plot.  In  The  Alchemist  Jonson 
makes  use  of  a  scene  from  the  Mostellaria,  in  which  a  cunning 
impostor  seeks  to  prevent  the  owner  of  a  house  from  entering 
it  on  his  return  after  a  long  absence  by  representing  that  it  is 
haunted.  Heywood  also  borrows  several  touches  of  this  kind 
from  the  treasure-house  of  Plautus,  and  he  has  worked  the  whole 
of  the  Amphitruo  into  his  great  mythological  drama  in  five 
parts.1  In  general,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
influence  of  antique  comedy  from  that  of  Italian  Renaissance 
comedy,  which  likewise  furnishes  a  wealth  of  extraordinary 
confusions  between  twins,  artful  tricks  performed  by  serving- 
men  in  the  furtherance  of  their  young  masters'  love  affairs,  and 
other  traditional  devices  of  the  same  kind. 

Italian  comedies  had  sometimes  been  put  into  English  form  in 
the  previous  period,  and  during  the  Shakespearean  age  the 
Italian  influence  was  especially  prominent  in  the  dramas  pro- 
duced at  University  festivities.  On  the  popular  stage  at  the 
present  time  we  can  only  trace  the  productions  of  two  versions 
of  Italian  comedies  :  Marston's  What  You  Will  (pri.  1607),  and 
Chapman's  May-Day  (pri.  161 1).2  In  both  cases  the  English 
authors  chose  models  which  approached  rather  to  the  romantic 
and  novelistic  type.  Chapman's  original  was  the  Alessandro,  by 
Piccolomini  of  Siena,  which  already  contained  an  over-full, 
triply  complicated  plot :  Marston  took  the  Morti  vivi,  by  Sforza 
d'Oddi  (1576),  and  embellished  it  with  all  manner  of  additions 

1  Other  examples  are  :  Heywood's  English  Traveller  (Mostellaria)  and  his 
Captives  (Rudens).  A  free  version  of  the  Amphitruo  has  also  been  preserved 
in  a  manuscript  said  to  have  been  written  about  1600,  but  I  only  know  of  this 
work  from  the  mention  of  the  printed  edition  (Chicago,  1903)  in  the  Modern 
Language  Quarterly,  1903,  148  seqq.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  version  was 
intended  for  the  popular  stage.  For  Ben  Jonson's  proposed  imitation  of  the 
Amphitruo  (a  project  he  never  carried  out)  cf.  Sec.  xvi.  of  the  conversations 
with  Drummond. 

3  Marston's  source  was  discovered  by  Daniel,  and  Chapman's  by  Stiefel ; 
of.  the  Shakespeare-Jahrbuch,  xxxv.  180  seqq.,  and  xli.  186  seqq. 
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of  his  own.  The  central  theme,  however,  is  that  taken  from 
the  Italian  comedy :  a  woman  is  under  the  false  impression 
that  her  husband  has  been  drowned  at  sea,  and  to  prevent  her 
marrying  again  an  intrigue  is  set  on  foot  by  means  of  which 
another  man  who  resembles  her  husband  appears  unexpectedly, 
and  is  taken  by  the  woman  for  the  missing  man  ;  almost  at  the 
same  moment  the  true  husband  appears,  but,  unlike  the  impostor, 
receives  no  credence.1  Besides  this,  it  can  be  recognised  hi  a 
number  of  cases  that  motifs  from  Italian  comedy  have  been 
utilised  in  plays  where  there  is  more  than  one  thread  to  the 
intrigue  ;  thus,  to  quote  a  well-known  instance,  in  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew  Shakespeare  has  interwoven  the  intrigue  of 
Ariosto's  Suppositi  with  an  old  jest  taken  from  popular  farcical 
literature.  Similarly  one  of  the  two  comic  plots,  which  run  side 
by  side  in  Middleton's  comedy,  No  Wit,  no  Help  like  a  Woman's, 
gives  an  entirely  Italian  impression.2  The  hoax  by  which  the 
eccentric  old  gentleman  in  Ben  Jonson's  Epicoene  is  given  a 
boy  hi  girl's  clothing  for  a  bride,  is  reminiscent  of  Aretino's 
Marescako.  But  just  as  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  hard-and-fast 
line  between  what  is  borrowed  from  the  ancient  and  what  from 
Italian  comedy,  so  it  is  equally  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
motifs  drawn  from  Italian  comedy  and  those  drawn  from  the 
novels  ;  maidens  who  disguise  themselves  as  pages,  lovers 
who  have  themselves  carried  into  their  lady-love's  house  in  a 
chest,  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  separated  by  extraordinary 
turns  of  fortune,  and  again  united  :  all  these  things  recur 
innumerable  times  in  both  kinds  of  literature. 


It  will  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  account  that  hi  some 
dramas  the  fundamental  features  have  been  borrowed  from  a 
work  of  narrative  literature,  while  in  others  traditional  motifs 
of  different  origin  have  been  combined  together  so  as  to  produce 
a  new  effect ;  finally  there  are  the  plays  in  which  the  plot 

1  The  Wit  of  a  Woman  (pri.  1604),  an  anonymous  and  very  lively  comedy  of 
intrigue,  in  which  four  old  and  four  young  men  become  competitors  in  love, 
gives  quite  the  impression  of  being  a  version  of  an  Italian  original ;  I  have  not, 
however,  been  able  to  prove  that  this  is  actually  the  case. 

*  According  to  Spingarn,  Critical  Essays,  etc.  (1908),  ii.  335,  this  plot  was 
borrowed  from  Delia  Porta's  Sorella,  a  book  to  which  I  have  not  at  present 
been  able  to  obtain  access, 
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is  the  original  invention  of  the  dramatist.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  in  the  case  of  many  dramas,  which  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  we  assign  to  the  last  category,  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  some  hitherto  undiscovered  source  may  sub- 
sequently reveal  itself.  But,  even  apart  from  this,  the  boun- 
dary between  the  plays  based  on  history  or  legend  and  those 
purely  invented  is  very  ill-defined  and  uncertain.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  hardly  exists  a  single  drama  derived  from  borrowed 
matter  which  is  entirely  free  from  alterations  and  additions  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  original  play 
in  which  there  are  no  reminiscences  of  traditional  motifs. 
The  real  test  is,  whether  the  first  beginnings  of  the  play  can  be 
referred  to  a  spontaneous,  creative  act  of  the  poet,  or  whether 
he  came  across  a  traditional  story  which  inspired  him  with  a 
desire  to  dramatise  it. 

The  plays  of  Marlowe,  Greene,  and,  above  all,  Shakespeare, 
certainly  originated  hi  the  last-named  manner.  Shakespeare 
is  here  remarkably  at  one  with  the  greatest  of  idealistic  drama- 
tists, who  clearly  felt  the  advantages  presented  to  his  genius  by 
a  subject  derived  from  a  source  outside  his  own  personality. 
'  It  lies  within  my  power/  wrote  Schiller  after  the  completion  of 
Wallenstein,  'to  breathe  life  and  warmth  into  a  given  determined 
definite  subject,  and  as  it  were  to  make  it  blossom,  while  the 
objective  definiteness  of  such  material  holds  my  imagination  in 
check  and  resists  the  arbitrariness  of  my  fancy.'  x  In  the  same 
way,  Shakespeare's  poetic  creation  consists  everywhere  in 
*  breathing  life  and  warmth '  into  material  which  he  found  ready 
to  hand,  and  even  when  in  a  complete  plot  he  skilfully  twines 
several  threads  of  episode  together,  the  additions  which  he 
makes  himself  always  recede  into  the  background  before  the 
matter  derived  from  his  sources.  So  far  as  we  know  at  present, 
the  drama  where  Shakespeare  gave  fullest  play  to  his  own  inven- 
tion in  constructing  the  plot  is  also  his  least  attractive  work : 
that  grim  first  effort  hi  tragedy,  Titus  Andronicus.  In  Love's 
Labour  Lost  and  A  Midsummer  NigMs  Dream  it  would,  it  is 
true,  be  impossible  to  speak  of  a  borrowed  plot,  but  even  here 
traditional  traits  can  be  discerned  hi  the  slender  threads  of 
story  which  hold  the  merry  action  together.  The  pleasing 
device  whereby  the  stern  resolves  of  the  king  and  his  attendant 

*  Better  to  Goethe,  Jan.  5,  1798  ;  cf.  also  the  letter  to  Korner,  Jan.  7,  1788. 
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lords,  in  Love's  Labour  Lost,  are  defeated  by  the  power  of 
feminine  charm  seems  undoubtedly  to  have  been  Shakespeare's 
own  property.  In  general,  however,  where  a  comic  intrigue  can 
be  described  as  the  poet's  own,  whether  it  be  the  hoaxing  of 
Falstaff  by  Prince  Hal,  or  of  Malvolio  by  Olivia's  household,  the 
idea  is  nothing,  the  execution  everything.  I  only  know  of  one 
episode  of  comedy  which  can  be  described  hi  the  strict  sense  of 
the  words  as  a  new  invention  of  Shakespeare  :  that  is  the 
device  whereby  Beatrice  is  made  to  love  Benedict  by  being  told 
that  Benedict  loves  her ;  Benedict  to  love  Beatrice  by  being 
told  that  Beatrice  loves  him.  It  is  still  easy  to  see  with  what 
pleasure  he  allowed  himself  to  become  absorbed  hi  this  sub- 
sidiary plot,  and  how  his  interest  in  the  main  action,  which 
was  borrowed  from  Bandello's  novel,  cooled,  even  though,  in 
accordance  with  his  usual  custom,  he  had  taken  this  as  his 
starting-point. 

According  to  the  classicist  theory  based  on  the  ninth  chapter 
of  Aristotle's  Poetics,  invented  plots  should  predominate  in 
Comedy,  traditional  plots  in  Tragedy.1  But  the  theorists  of 
the  Renaissance  had  already  pointed  out  that  Aristotle  himself 
quotes  Agathon's  Anihos  as  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  the 
Italian  writers  of  blood  and  thunder  tragedies  readily  availed 
themselves  of  this  licence  sanctioned  by  their  own  lawgiver,  in 
order  to  fill  their  plays  with  as  many  horrors  as  possible,  piled 
up  one  upon  another.  In  England,  too,  during  the  earlier 
period  when  the  learned  poets  were  giving  new  life  to  the 
popular  drama,  there  appeared  several  of  these  tragedies  of 
horror,  such  as  Titus  Andronicus,  The  Jew  of  Malta,  and  The 
Spanish  Tragedy,  which  we  are  justified  in  assuming  to  have 
been  in  the  main  founded  on  free  invention.  The  species  was 
continued  in  a  whole  series  of  dramas,  among  them  Marston's 
Antonio  and  Mellida,  Chettle's  Hoffman,  Chapman's  (?)  Al- 
phonsus  and  Revenge  for  Honour,  Tourneur's  two  tragedies,  and 
the  anonymous  Lust's  Dominion.  A  few  motifs  characteristic 
of  this  type  of  literature  also  occur  in  Shakespeare's  Hamlet ;  and 
in  the  same  way  other  tragedians,  especiaUy  Webster,  sought 
to  heighten  the  gruesome  effect  of  the  story  provided  by  their 
source  by  adding  kindred  incidents  on  their  own  account. 

The  most  notable  of  these  tragedies  will  be  discussed  later,  and 
*  Cf.  Donatus,  ed.  Wessner,  i.  21  (Euanthius). 
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we  shall  then  see  that  the  authors  repeatedly  make  use  of  tradi- 
tional old  motifs  in  new  combinations.  The  classic  apparitions  of 
ghosts  were,  of  course,  too  valuable  to  be  foregone,  but  it  is  in 
tales  of  revenge  carefully  prepared  with  a  refinement  of  cunning 
and  cruelty  that  the  dramatists  seek  most  strenuously  to 
emulate  their  Italian  models.  An  example,  if  possible  sur- 
passing in  horror  even  those  mentioned  above,1  is  to  be  found 
in  Tourneur's  Revenger's  Tragedy,  where  the  conspirators  force 
their  victim,  the  old  duke,  at  the  point  of  their  daggers  to 
witness  from  a  hiding-place  the  adulterous  intercourse  between 
his  wife  and  his  bastard  son.  Italian  tales  of  poisoning  seem 
to  have  had  the  same  uncanny  power  of  attraction  on  the  minds 
of  northerners  as  those  of  vengeance  ;  and  on  this  field  all  the 
most  blood-curdling  stories  that  the  novelists  could  devise  were 
surpassed,  if  possible,  by  the  accounts  which  the  historians  gave 
of  crimes  perpetrated  in  the  princely  Italian  families.  All  that 
Rumour  could  whisper  of  similar  crimes  in  other  countries  was 
also  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  dramatists  ;  Marlowe,  for 
instance,  in  his  Huguenot  tragedy,  depicts  the  poisoning  of  the 
Queen  Jeanne  d'Albret  by  means  of  a  pair  of  gloves.  And, 
working  from  patterns  of  this  kind,  the  dramatists  devised 
poisoning  scenes  of  the  most  varied  types  fraught  with  horror 
and  suspense.  Thus  we  find  a  poisoned  nosegay  in  Marlowe's 
Jew  of  Malta,  a  poisoned  book  in  Webster's  Duchess  of  Malfi,  a 
poisoned  visor  in  his  Vittoria  Corombona  ;  and  in  the  last  play 
the  noble  wife  of  the  faithless  Duke  of  Brachiano  is  put  out  of 
the  way  by  a  poisoned  portrait  of  her  husband,  which  she  presses 
to  her  lips  in  a  fatal  kiss.  In  The  Second  Maiden's  Tragedy  and 
in  Massinger's  Duke  of  Milan  the  tyrant  remorsefully  embraces 
the  body  of  the  woman  whose  death  he  has  caused,  and  dies  by 
poison  smeared  upon  it  by  her  avengers  ;  a  similar  fate  over- 
takes the  Sultan  in  the  tragedy  of  Soliman  and  Perseda.  In 
Marston's  Antonio  and  Mellida  the  conspirators  appear  in  dis- 
guise at  a  feast,  thrust  their  way  up  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  tyrant,  execute  a  masked  dance  before  him,  and  cut  him 
down  :  after  the  appearance  of  this  play  the  same  device  recurs 
repeatedly,  and  one  is  tempted  to  wonder  with  Ward  how  the 
tyrants  can  possibly  be  taken  in  again  and  again  by  such  a 
threadbare  old  trick.  A  very  effective  device,  capable  of  much 
1  gee  above,  p.  195  se%. 
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variation,  is  one  already  used  by  Kyd  and  Marlowe — that  of 
the  unscrupulous  and  Machiavellian  criminal  who  quarrels  with 
or  ruthlessly  sacrifices  the  accomplice  of  his  infamies ;  when,  as 
in  Lust's  Dominion,  a  victory  can  be  won  for  Poetic  Justice  by 
this  split  between  the  villains,  the  theatrical  effect  is  naturally 
all  the  more  telling.1 

Dramas  hi  which  the  prevailing  tone  is  comic  afforded  a  far 
wider  scope  for  free  invention  as  regards  material ;  but  even 
here  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  inventors  were  inspired  by 
Italian  comedies  and  novels.  They  make  particularly  frequent 
use  of  disguise,  which  in  comedy  is  especially  well  adapted  for 
an  endless  number  of  ever-fresh  variations.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  count  the  love-stories  where  a  girl  appears  in  boy's 
costume,  thereby  creating  the  curious  situation  that  the  young 
actor  who  took  the  part  had  to  comport  himself  as  if  his  boyish 
mannerisms  were  only  put  on  for  the  occasion  ;  in  Shakespeare 
alone  this  device  occurs  five  times.2  But  there  are  also  several 
instances  of  the  burlesque  situation  which  forms  its  reverse  :  a 
hoax  effected  by  a  boy  dressed  up  as  a  girl.8  Further,  when  a 
young  lover  wished  to  insinuate  himself  into  his  lady's  room, 
the  dramatists  made  use  of  a  device  long  familiar  to  the  authors 
of  novels  and  comedies,  and  transported  him  thither  in  a  sack 
or  a  chest ;  sometimes,  however,  they  preferred  to  introduce 
him  hi  the  disguise  of  a  physician,  according  to  a  favourite 
practice  of  the  commedia  dell'  arte.*  Frequent  use  is  also  made 
of  another  variant  of  the  disguise-motif,  by  which  some  one 
visits  a  prisoner,  and,  by  changing  clothes  with  him,  enables 
him  to  escape,  while  he  himself  remains  behind  :  this  device  is 
to  be  found  as  early  as  in  Heliodorus's  widely  read  romance,  of 
which  an  English  translation  had  been  published  several  times.5 
By  allowing  a  particular  character  to  appear  in  a  series  of 

1  See  above,  p.  124. 

8  I.e.  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Twelfth 
Night,  As  You  Like  It,  and  Cymbeline. 

3  E.g.    George-a-Oreene,   Shakespeare's   Taming  of  the  Shrew   (Induction), 
Marston's  What  You  Will,  Ben  Jonson's  Epicoene  (see  above,  p.  216).     There  is 
a  disguised  boy  as  well  as  a  disguised  girl  in  Field's  Amends  for  Ladies.     This 
same  motif  was  also  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  Prince  Pyrocles  in  Sidney's 
Arcadia,.     (See  above,  p.  205.) 

4  Cf.  Bartoli,  Scenari  inediti,  pp.  105,  151  seqq.,  233  seqq.,  and  passages  in 
Middleton's  A  Mad  World,  and  Dekker's  The  Wonder  of  a  Kingdom.      The 
same  motif  occurs  earlier  in  the  romantic  story  of  Valentine  and  Orson. 

6  Cf.,  for  example,  Thomas,  Lord  Cromwell,  Look  About  You,  and  The  Dumb 
Knight.  For  Heliodorus,  see  ftbove,  p.  16, 
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different  disguises  during  a  single  play,  the  author  furnished 
its  actor  with  a  welcome  opportunity  of  displaying  his  skill 
in  the  rapid  change  of  costume,  facial  expression,  and  tone  of 
voice.  In  the  repertory  of  the  commedia  dell'  arte  it  is  well 
known  that  such  tours  de  force  played  an  important  part :  the 
earliest  English  drama  hi  which  we  find  this  feature  fully 
developed  is  probably  Chapman's  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria. 
The  title-role  in  this  work  is  that  of  a  duke  under  sentence  of 
banishment,  who  remains  in  his  own  country  disguised  as  a 
beggar  ;  but  besides  this  he  sometimes  appears  as  the  merchant 
Leo,  sometimes  as  the  Count  Hermes ;  as  the  merchant  he 
marries  one  of  two  sisters,  as  the  count  the  other  ;  then  as  the 
count  he  makes  advances  to  the  merchant's  wife,  and  as  the 
merchant  makes  advances  to  the  countess,  and  thus  succeeds  in 
cuckolding  himself  twice  over.  A  feat  of  the  same  order  is 
performed  by  the  sly  servant  Brainworm  in  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour,  who  helps  his  young  master  to  get  the  better  of  his 
father  after  the  manner  of  antique  comedy  ;  his  skilful  change 
of  voice  is  expressly  praised  in  the  play.  Among  other  parts 
of  the  same  kind  mention  need  only  be  made  of  Giustiniano 
in  Dekker  and  Webster's  Westward  Ho!,  and  Shortyard,  the 
usurer's  accomplice  in  Middleton's  Michaelmas  Term.  The 
latter  first  comes  on  as  a  man  about  town  and  lures  a  country 
gentleman  to  the  gaming-tables ;  then  he  appears  in  the 
character  of  a  sergeant  to  arrest  his  victim  ;  finally  in  the  guise 
of  a  well-to-do  citizen  he  goes  bail  for  him.  The  use  of  disguise 
is  carried  to  extremes  hi  the  comedy  of  intrigue,  Look  About  You, 
where,  among  other  things,  great  confusion  is  occasioned  by  the 
simultaneous  appearance  of  Gloster  and  Skink,  both  in  the 
semblance  of  the  hermit  of  Blackheath ;  in  Munday's  John  a 
Kent  the  two  intriguers  are  at  the  same  time  wizards,  each  of 
whom  assumes  the  face  and  features  of  the  other. 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  device  connected  with  dis- 
guise is  one  very  frequently  met  with  on  the  English  stage 
at  this  period,  but  of  which  I  can  mention  no  example  in  earlier 
dramatic  literature.  A  prince  ostensibly  leaves  his  home,  but 
hi  reality  remains  on  the  spot  in  order  to  watch  unobserved  the 
conduct  of  his  ministers  and  subordinates.  Something  of  the 
kind  occurs,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  The  Blind  Beggar  of 
Alexandria ;  but  there  it  is  a  banished  magnate  who  lingers 
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unrecognised  in  the  land,  and  the  chief  interest  centres  not  on 
his  observations  of  others,  but  on  the  tricks  which  he  plays 
himself.  The  most  famous  figure  of  this  type  is  certainly 
that  of  the  Duke  in  Shakespeare's  Measure  for  Measure  ;  his 
remaining  in  the  country  disguised  as  a  monk  to  watch  the 
Deputy's  wicked  conduct,  is  a  feature  which  Shakespeare  him- 
self has  added  to  the  incident  as  related  hi  his  source.  Much 
the  same  course  is  adopted  by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Ferrara,  in 
Middleton's  Phcenix,  who  is  supposed  to  be  completing  his  educa- 
tion by  foreign  travel,  but  deems  it  more  important  to  learn 
to  know  his  own  country  first ;  this  furnishes  the  poet  with  an 
opportunity  of  putting  before  us  a  series  of  the  most  varied  and 
brightly-coloured  pictures  of  manners.  In  Day's  Law  Tricks 
there  is  another  duke  who  disguises  himself,  this  time  in  order 
to  be  able  to  keep  a  watch  over  his  heir.  It  is  not  known  when 
Measure  for  Measure  was  written,  but  the  Phoenix  and  Law 
Tricks  appeared  in  1607  and  1608  respectively,  and  we  will 
probably  be  right  in  assuming  that  they  were  in  some  measure 
influenced  by  Shakespeare's  work.  Often,  too,  as  in  Chap- 
man's play,  it  is  some  person  unjustly  banished  or  persecuted 
who  adopts  disguise  in  order  to  be  able  to  watch  the  course  of 
events  until  the  triumph  of  right  is  assured  ;  such  is  the  hero 
of  The  Blind  Beggar  of  Bednal  Green  (1600),  or  the  satirical 
critic  of  Court  life  who  plays  the  chief  part  in  Marston's  Mal- 
content (pri.  1604).  Frequently,  again,  a  father  enters  unrecog- 
nised into  the  service  of  his  own  son  or  daughter,  whom  he 
knows  to  be  on  the  paths  of  danger  or  of  vice  and  wishes 
to  be  near  hi  any  sore  need  which  may  arise.  There  is 
such  a  father  hi  Dekker's  Honest  Whore  (pri.  in  1604),  and 
another  of  the  same  type  in  the  pseudo-Shakespearean  play, 
The  London  Prodigal  (pri.  1605).  Sometimes  this  service  of  love 
is  performed  for  the  principal  character  by  some  faithful  friend 
or  vassal,  such  as  Harbort  in  The  Fair  Maid  of  Bristow  (pri. 
1605),  or  honest  Kent  in  Shakespeare's  King  Lear,  which  was 
written  at  about  the  same  time.  And  in  Marston's  Parasitaster 
(pri.  1606),  the  disguised  Duke  of  Ferrara  accompanies  and 
observes  his  son,  who  has  been  sent  to  Urbino  to  ask  the  hand 
of  the  beautiful  princess  for  his  father,  but,  of  course,  falls  in 
love  with  her  himself.  One  of  the  most  curious  pieces  of 
masquerade  is  that  in  Webster's  Vittoria  Corombona,  where 
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Medici  stays  at  the  Court  of  his  brother-in-law,  Brachiano, 
disguised  as  a  Moor  with  his  face  blacked. 

The  list  of  repetitions  and  variations  of  these  themes  might 
still  be  greatly  prolonged.  But  it  is  sufficiently  evident  from 
what  has  been  said,  without  further  confirmation,  that  the 
motif  of  disguise  often  gave  rise  to  the  crudest  improbabilities. 
In  the  Italian  comedies,  the  action  of  which  as  a  rule  extends 
over  a  few  hours  only,  it  is  easier  to  conceive  the  possi- 
bility of  the  disguised  person  not  being  recognised.  Appar- 
ently English  audiences,  as  it  were  by  some  tacit  agreement, 
accepted  these  improbabilities  as  something  traditional  which 
was  part  and  parcel  of  the  dramatic  manner. 

Very  frequent  use  is  made  of  the  device,  derived  from  the 
novels,  by  which  a  person  who  intends  to  take  poison  is  given  a 
sleeping-draught  instead.  And,  indeed,  this  must  have  been 
a  godsend  to  romantic  dramatists  who  wished  to  bring  their 
play  to  a  happy  conclusion  after  the  many  troubles  and  dangers 
through  which  the  characters  had  passed.  This  motif  could 
have  been  found  by  English  playwrights  not  only  hi  Giraldo 
Cinthio,  but  also  in  the  novel  of  Apuleius,  which  was  trans- 
lated into  English  as  early  as  1566.1  The  earliest  instance 
known  to  me  of  its  application  in  English  drama  occurs  in 
Dekker's  Satiromastix  (pri.  1602)  :  here  the  beautiful  and  newly 
wedded  Celestina  tries  to  take  poison  to  escape  the  perse- 
cutions of  William  Ruf  us,  who  wishes  to  exercise  his  jus  primae 
noctis  on  her  person  ;  when  she  awakes  from  her  apparent 
death,  the  king  has  already  repented  of  his  tyrannical  lust. 
In  Shakespeare's  Cymbeline,  as  in  Apuleius,  a  wicked  stepmother 
hatches  a  poisoning  plot,  but  is  supplied  by  the  physician  with 
a  sleeping-draught  instead  of  poison.2 

But  side  by  side  with  these  oft-repeated  motifs,  which  were 
common  currency,  we  find  a  number  of  others  which  show  how 
the  poets  stored  up  in  their  memory  remarkable  and  striking 
features  which  they  encountered  in  their  reading,  so  that  they 
could  introduce  them,  as  occasion  arose,  into  the  plots  which 
they  themselves  devised.  This  method  of  procedure  may  best 
be  studied,  thanks  to  the  researches  of  Crawford,  in  the  case 
of  Webster,  who,  in  his  quest  for  dramatic  effects,  made 

1  See  above,  p.  198.     For  Apuleius,  of.  p.  16. 

2  Cf.  Reich  in  the  Shakespeare- Jahrbuoh,  xli.  177. 
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a  systematic  perusal  of  two  works  which  are  especially 
rich  in  interesting  details,  Sidney's  Arcadia  and  Montaigne's 
Essais,  and  made  extracts  from  them.1  In  the  case  of  other 
dramatists  also,  similar  applications  of  the  fruits  of  reading  have 
been  traced  in  innumerable  cases,  and  further  research  will  no 
doubt  furnish  many  similar  instances. 


As  the  English  poets  were  so  much  indebted  to  the  Italian 
novel  even  in  the  composition  of  the  plots  which  they  themselves 
devised,  it  was  only  natural  that  they  should  be  particularly 
ready  to  lay  the  scene  of  their  plays  in  Italy  :  the  speaker  of 
the  prologue  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Woman  Hater  (1606-7) 
says  that  the  plays  of  the  day  never  fail  to  have  then"  scene  laid 
in  Italy,  and  to  have  a  duke  for  one  of  the  characters.  Mas- 
singer,  in  his  Great  Duke  of  Florence,  has  even  transplanted  the 
story  of  Edgar  and  Elfrida  on  to  Italian  soil.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  local  colour  is  not  very  strictly  adhered  to,  and 
that  all  kinds  of  English  reminiscences  slip  in  here  and  there  : 
still,  we  can  well  understand  Lamb's  eloquent  complaint  about 
this  Italian  convention,  which  lured  away  dramatists,  and, 
above  all,  Shakespeare,  from  the  description  of  life  at  home. 
Probably  the  oldest  play  now  extant,  in  which  a  plot  invented 
by  the  author  has  been  localised  on  Italian  soil,  is  the  comedy 
A  Knack  to  know  an  Honest  Man.2  The  plot,  which  is  packed 
with  improbabilities,  is  laid  in  Venice.  A  Venetian  named 
Lelio  fights  a  duel  with  Sempronio,  who  has  made  advances 
to  his  wife,  and  leaves  him  for  dead  on  the  ground ;  however, 
he  is  rescued  and  healed  by  a  hermit.  Meanwhile,  Lelio 
must  flee  his  home  as  a  supposed  murderer.  Sempronio 
comes  to  Venice  disguised  and  unrecognised,  and  under  the 
name  of  '  Penitent  Experience  '  takes  the  wife  and  daughter  of 
the  fugitive  Lelio  under  his  protection.  He  enters  the  service 
of  the  daughter's  lover,  by  whom  he  is  sent  to  the  two  women 

1  See  above,  p.  113. 

2  Printed  in  1596.     A  terminus  a  quo  is  afforded  by  the  title,  which  was 
evidently  modelled  on  that  of  the  comedy  A  Knack  to  know  a  Knave,  first  acted 
in  1692.     Here  of  course,  as  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare's  Love's  Labour  Lost 
and  Love's  Labour  Won,  the  alliterative  title  must  be  considered  as  the  older 
of  the  two. 
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as  the  bearer  of  gifts.  He  himself  takes  the  opportunity  to 
admonish  them  to  remain  virtuous,  and  to  confirm  them  in  this 
purpose  he  presents  the  mother  with  a  skull  and  the  daughter 
with  a  genealogical  tree  of  her  noble  ancestry.  After  a  variety 
of  other  incidents  everything,  of  course,  ends  happily  for  every 
one.  In  the  first  version  of  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  (1598), 
Ben  Jonson  has  laid  the  action  in  Florence ;  and  at  about  the 
same  time,  in  The  Case  is  Altered,  he  chose  Milan  as  the  scene 
of  a  plot  concocted  out  of  every  conceivable  motif  from  Comedy 
and  the  novels.1  It  is  however  evident,  particularly  hi  the 
first  of  these  two  plays,  that  hi  spite  of  the  Italian  background 
the  author's  mind  was  already  turned  in  the  direction  of  a 
satirical  picture  of  life  in  England.  There  are  also  surviving 
pieces  by  Chapman,  Day,  Marston,  Middleton,  Dekker,  Hey- 
wood,  and  several  others,  where  the  authors  have  made  Italy 
the  scene  of  plots  composed  by  themselves.  In  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  2  Woman  Hater,  which  appears  to  have  been  their  first 
work,  the  action  takes  place  at  Milan ;  in  their  Captain  (1613) 
it  is  at  Venice ;  but  for  the  works  composed  in  their  ideal- 
romantic  style,  these  authors  created  a  kingdom  wholly  in  the 
air,  to  which  they  gave  first  one  and  then  another  name  with 
an  antique  or  exotic  sound. 

Meanwhile,  several  poets  discovered  that  plays  for  which 
they  depended  on  their  own  invention  gained  greatly  in  charm 
if,  by  laying  the  action  hi  England  and  giving  a  picture  of  the 
manners  of  their  native  land,  they  could  enhance  the  interest  of 
the  plot  or  compensate  for  its  lack  of  interest.  In  several  of  the 
plays  based  on  native  tradition,  such  as  Peele's  Old  Wives'  Tale, 
or  Greene's  Friar  Bacon,  the  sympathetic  effect  of  this  kind 
of  scene  had  been  proved,  and  the  same  results  had  been 
achieved  where  a  foreign  novel-plot  had  been  transferred  to  an 

1  It  is  usually  assumed  that  The  Case  is  Altered  was  written  earlier  than 
Every  Man  in  his  Humour.  This  view  is,  however,  contradicted  by  the  words 
of  Antonio  Balladino  in  The  Case  is  Altered  (i.  i.),  who  says  that  the  *  humours  ' 
please  gentlemen,  but  not  the  '  common  sort.'  There  is  no  reason  for  assum- 
ing that  the  satire  against  Balladino  (Munday)  was  inserted  later,  for  the 
joke  at  the  expense  of  Meres,  which  is  bound  up  with  it,  could  only  have 
appealed  to  the  public  during  the  period  immediately  following  on  the 
publication  of  his  Palladia  Tamia  in  1598. 

a  It  should  be  pointed  out  once  more  that  for  the  present  these  two  poets 
are  referred  to  jointly  in  the  traditional  manner :  the  question  as  to  how  far 
the  work  of  each  can  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  other  will  be  entered 
upon  later. 
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English  setting,  as  Greene  had  ventured  to  do  in  his  James  I V. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  precision  at  what  date 
after  the  fresh  impetus  given  to  the  popular  drama,  English  life 
was  first  adopted  as  the  subject  of  comedies  with  original  plots. 
It  may  have  been  so  used  in  many  plays,  of  which  only  the 
titles  now  survive  ;  but  the  first  definite  piece  of  evidence  which 
we  have  concerns  Haughton's  comedy,  Englishmen  for  my 
Money,  or  A  Woman  vrill  have  her  Will,  which  Henslowe  men- 
tions on  February  18,  1598.  A  payment  to  Henry  Porter  for 
the  second  part  of  the  Two  Angry  Womtn  of  Abington,  which 
is  now  lost,*is  entered  on  December  22  of  the  same  year  :  we  are 
thus  enabled  to  assign  a  date  somewhat  earlier  than  this  to  the 
still  extant  first  part.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  Shakespeare's 
only  comedy  with  an  English  background,  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  belongs  to  the  same  period,  though  all  that  can  be 
said  with  precision  as  to  the  date  of  its  origin  is  that  it  must 
have  been  composed  after  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.,  and 
that  the  earliest  mention  of  Henry  I V.  is  to  be  found  in  Meres' 
Palladia  Tamia  ;  this  work  was  registered  on  September  7, 
1598,  and  printed  in  the  same  year,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether 
the  reference  it  contains  is  to  both  parts  of  Henry  IV.,  or  only 
to  the  first.1  Haughton's  merry  piece  has  for  its  subject  a 
threefold  love-intrigue.  A  usurer  of  Portuguese  origin,  estab- 
lished in  London,  is  the  father  of  three  daughters,  and  these 
are  being  wooed  by  three  young  gentlemen  whose  debts  have 
brought  them  into  the  clutches  of  the  usurer.  The  latter  hopes 
to  marry  the  girls  to  three  foreigners,  a  Frenchman,  an  Italian, 
and  a  Dutchman.  But  just  before  the  day  fixed  for  this 
wedding,  the  lovers,  aided  by  the  night,  gain  their  desired  union 
in  a  wild  tangle  of  confusion  and  disguise.  When  one  of  the 
gallants  steals  into  the  house  dressed  as  a  girl  and  is  almost 
defeated  in  his  object  by  the  old  gentleman  making  love  to  him, 
and  when  finally  he  manages  to  bring  about  an  event  which 
makes  marriage  inevitable,  we  are  reminded  of  the  Italian 
comedy,  whose  influence  may  also  be  marked  in  other  places. 
But  the  chief  interest  of  the  play  lies  hi  its  medley  of  widely 
divergent  types  :  first  we  have  the  usurer  with  his  traditional 
big  nose,  whom  we  are  shown  now  on  'Change  among  his  friends, 
and  now  at  home  with  his  pert  and  sensual  daughters  ;  then  the 
1  For  the  approximate  date  see  also  p.  135,  supra. 
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three  gallants,  whose  characters  are  quite  prettily  differentiated 
from  one  another  ;  then  the  three  foreigners  with  their  broken 
English,  the  usurer's  clownish  servant,  and  a  number  of  minor 
figures  of  every  description.  Porter,  in  his  Two  Angry  Women 
of  Abington,  takes  us  to  a  little  country  town  near  Oxford, 
where  the  two  once  friendly  families  of  Barnes  and  Goursey 
have  been  estranged  by  a  silly  quarrel  between  the  two  wives, 
though  Mall,  the  Barnes'  daughter,  and  young  Francis  Goursey 
remain  lovers  ;  in  the  course  of  the  action  the  pleasant,  homely 
English  life  is  portrayed  in  many  charming  touches.  Here,  too, 
the  climax,  and  at  the  same  time  the  denouement)  is  brought 
about  in  a  night-scene  :  the  lovers  have  arranged  an  open-air 
tryst  outside  the  town  ;  the  mothers  try  to  intervene,  the  fathers 
and  Mall's  brother  favour  the  secret  meeting,  and  the  ser- 
vants too  join  in  the  game  with  their  jokes  and  buffooneries. 
Confusions  and  misunderstandings  follow  rapidly  upon  one 
another  in  the  dark,  until  finally  terminated  by  the  union 
of  the  lovers  and  the  reconciliation  of  the  hostile  mothers. 
Shakespeare  chose  a  similar  milieu  for  his  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor ,  which  according  to  a  credible  tradition  he  is  said  to 
have  quickly  dashed  off  to  satisfy  a  wish  expressed  by  Eliza- 
beth to  see  the  fat  knight  in  love.  In  Falstaff's  love-adven- 
tures he  has  remodelled  a  theme  from  the  Italian  novels  and 
transplanted  it  into  his  own  country  :  in  the  parallel  plot  we 
may  perhaps  trace  the  influence  of  the  two  comedies  last 
mentioned,  which  just  at  that  time  were  drawing  great  crowds 
in  London  ;  for  here  we  have  young  Fenton  winning  the  hand 
of  fair  Anne  Page  against  her  father's  will,  and  triumphing  over 
his  grotesque  rivals,  one  of  whom  is  a  Frenchman  who  speaks 
broken  English.  In  particular,  all  three  pieces  end  with  a 
scene  of  nocturnal  confusion  in  which  the  general  entanglement 
reaches  its  climax,  and  is  at  the  same  time  brought  to  a  happy 
solution.1 

Ben  Jonson,  the  most  remarkable  of  the  depicters  of  con- 
temporary life,  had  thus  had  several  predecessors,  when  in  the 
year  1599  2  he  put  on  to  the  stage  his  comedy  of  English 

1  For  the  gallants  in  these  comedies  see  above,  p.  142  seq.     For  the  comedies 
by  Porter  and  Haughton  see  Hazlitt-Dodsley,  vii.  261  and  x.  469  ;  Porter's  is 
also  to  be  found  in  Gayley,  p.  515  seqq. 

2  Dry  den,  from  his  particular  standpoint,  very  justly  remarked  that  the 
glory  of  having  written  the  first  '  regular  comedy '  belonged  to  Shakespeare, 
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manners,  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour.  In  this  play  we  are 
introduced  to  a  whole  series  of  personages,  each  of  whom  is 
entirely  under  the  dominion  of  some  idiosyncrasy,  which  has 
been  exaggerated  to  the  verge  of  caricature  ;  but  the  poet  made 
no  endeavour  to  weave  these  characters  into  a  cleverly  con- 
structed comic  plot :  all  he  did  was  to  display,  side  by  side,  but 
with  no  proper  connection  between  them,  a  number  of  people, 
each  of  whom  is  brought  '  out  of  his  humour,'  or  cured  of  his 
characteristic  failing,  by  the  chances  of  life.  One  of  these  is 
Deliro,  the  henpecked  husband,  another  Sordido,  the  speculator 
in  corn,  another  Sogliardo,  the  rich  landed  proprietor,  who 
has  an  ambition  to  cut  a  figure  at  Court.  The  piece  is  de- 
scribed on  the  title-page  as  a  '  comicall  satyre,'  and  the  nature 
of  the  play  itself  also  indicates  that  the  learned  author  was 
inspired  rather  by  Latin  satire  than  by  classical  comedy.  The 
overshadowing  of  the  dramatic  by  the  satirical  interest  is  even 
more  marked  in  The  Poetaster  and  in  Cynthia's  Revels,  with 
which  Jonson  soon  after  opened  a  campaign  against  his  per- 
sonal enemies.  In  The  Poetaster  he  has  laid  the  scene  hi  ancient 
Borne,  without  in  any  way  obscuring  his  polemic  intentions, 
and  in  Cynthia's  Revels  no  definite  locality  is  given  for  the 
action  ;  at  one  moment  we  find  ourselves  in  the  realm  of 
Fashion's  follies  and  the  literary  interests  of  the  day,  at  the 
next  we  are  transported  into  an  imaginary  country  of  poetic 
fantasy.  Nor  did  he  abandon  this  manner  of  Juvenalian  satire 
in  the  dramas  which  followed.  When,  after  the  interrup- 
tion caused  by  his  tragedy  of  Sejanus,  he  returned  to  comedy 
with  Volpone  (1605-6),  following  his  early  dramatic  efforts, 
he  once  more  took  his  audience  back  to  Italy  ;  this  time, 
though  the  Venice  of  his  own  days  was  the  scene,  he  avoided 
the  traditional  motifs  of  comedy,  and  made  his  plot  turn  rather 
on  legacy-hunting,  a  vice  which  had  developed  in  a  very  char- 
acteristic manner  in  ancient  Rome,  and  had  frequently  been 
belaboured  by  the  wit  of  the  ancient  satirists.  The  main  theme 
which  Jonson  here  treats  with  such  grandiose  asperity  and 
bitterness,  is  that  of  a  childless  man  who  feigns  serious  illness 
in  order  to  inveigle  his  grasping  heirs  into  loading  him  with 
gifts  and  attentions  ;  the  self -same  motif  occurs  in  Lucian  and 

whose  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  preceded  anything  of  the  kind  by  Jonson 
(ed.  Ker,  i.  212). 
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Petronius,  and  several  of  the  other  situations  introduced  have 
been  traced  back  to  satiric  literature  of  this  description.  Nor  is 
it  out  of  harmony  with  the  general  tone  of  the  work  that  for  the 
denouement  Jonson  has  borrowed  a  device  from  the  blood-and- 
thunder  tragedy  of  his  own  country  :  Volpone,  the  hero  of  the 
piece,  has  found  a  clever  assistant  for  his  frauds  in  the  person  of 
the  servant  Mosca,  and,  carried  away  by  the  intoxication  of 
success,  he  undertakes  the  most  adventurous  and  grotesque 
enterprises.  At  length,  however,  he  quarrels  with  his  accom- 
plice, and  the  latter,  in  endeavouring  to  thwart  his  schemes, 
draws  both  himself  and  his  master  into  ruin.  From  this  point 
onwards,  Ben  Jonson  devoted  the  long  decades  of  his  poetical 
career  to  the  composition  of  satirical  comedies  of  which  the 
scene  was  laid  at  home,  thus  remaining  faithful  to  the  precept 
laid  down  in  the  prologue  to  his  own  Alchemist :  '  No  country's 
mirth  is  better  than  our  own.'  First — at  what  precise  date  it 
is  impossible  to  determine — he  transferred  the  action  in  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour  from  Florence  to  London.  When  in  the 
prologue  to  this  play  he  sets  himself  up  as  the  pioneer  of  true 
comedy,  and  casts  a  contemptuous  side-glance  at  the  romantic 
comedy  of  Shakespeare,  these  pretensions  are  no  less  ridiculous 
than  the  bombastic  assertion  that  he  has  never  sacrificed  his  high 
artistic  principles  for  the  sake  of  gain  :  for  we  know  that  he  was 
often  paid  by  Henslowe  for  furbishing  up  old  pieces  and  other 
hack-work — and  apart  from  these  grandiloquent  vaunts  no  one 
would  blame  him  for  this.  But,  however  that  may  be,  he  was 
remarkably  successful  in  impregnating  the  old  piece  with  English 
local  colour,  and  in  so  doing  he  allowed  its  good  qualities  for  the 
first  time  to  take  full  effect,  while  he  revealed  the  extremely 
superficial  nature  of  the  former  Italian  setting.  In  Epicoene,  his 
next  comedy,  the  tragi-comic  situation  of  the  peace-loving  man 
who  married  a  noisy  wife  was  borrowed  from  the  rhetorician 
Libanius  ;  but  this  was  inserted  into  a  plot  in  which  the  drastic, 
not  to  say  extremely  forced  technique,  as  well  as  the  extraordin- 
ary and  grotesque  figures  introduced  from  London  life,  have,  for 
the  most  part,  every  appearance  of  being  Jonson's  very  own.1 
In  his  comic  masterpiece,  The  Alchemist  (1610),  the  plot  is 
reminiscent  of  Volpone,  but  here  the  swindler  who  is  the  central 
figure  has  a  far  higher  value  as  a  satirical  portrait  of  a  con- 

i  Cf.  p.  216, 
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temporary  type.  And  the  procession  of  his  victims  which 
passes  before  our  eyes  forms  an  extraordinarily  varied,  and  at 
the  same  time  artistically  connected,  series  of  such  pictures ; 
adventurers,  gamblers,  harlots,  canting  hypocrites — even  this 
grasping  crew  falls  so  much  under  the  impostor's  fascination 
that,  with  the  aid  of  an  accomplice,  he  succeeds  in  piling  up  one 
audacious  fraud  upon  another.  But  here,  too,  the  confederates 
quarrel,  and  their  cunning  structure  of  deceit  falls  into  ruin. 
In  his  next  comedy,  Bartholomew  Fair  (1614),  Jonson's  portrayal 
of  the  doings  at  the  annual  London  fair  forms  the  most  lively 
and  varied  of  all  his  satirical  pictures. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  Comedy  of  English  lif e  and  manners 
had  gained  many  fresh  adherents.  During  the  very  years  when 
Shakespeare  was  immersed  in  tragic  problems,  the  London  reper- 
tory abounded  with  comedies  of  local  interest.  Here  Middleton 
was  especially  to  the  fore.  Even  in  the  pieces  we  have  already 
mentioned,  where  he  depicted  episodes  of  the  novelistic  order 
in  the  traditional  Italian  setting,  he  could  never  refrain  from 
applying  a  liberal  allowance  of  English  local  colour.  He  now 
composed  a  series  of  pieces  where  the  scene  is  openly  laid  in 
London ;  the  plots  would  appear  to  be  of  his  own  devising, 
though  it  goes  without  saying  that  he  makes  use  of  ready-made 
motifs.  Thus  the  influence  of  Ben  Jonson  is  unmistakable  hi 
Michaelmas  Term  (pri.  1607),  where  the  principal  character  is 
a  usurer  who,  with  the  help  of  an  accomplice,  lures  country 
gentlemen  into  his  clutches  and  fleeces  them  ;  there  is  a  reminis- 
cence of  Volpone  in  the  figure  of  the  rogue  who  is  led  on  by 
success  to  an  ever  more  and  more  grotesque  audacity,  until 
he  finally  overreaches  himself.  In  other  plays  of  this  group  the 
interest  in  the  thread  of  the  plot  is  completely  thrown  into  the 
background  by  the  brightly-coloured  and  vigorous  pictures  of 
London  life  ;  thus  in  The  Family  of  Love,  Middleton  portrays 
the  fanatical  sect  of  the  Familists,  whom  he  accuses  of  all 
manner  of  unedifying  conduct  at  their  nocturnal  meetings. 
The  Roaring  Girl  (written  by  Middleton  in  collaboration  with 
Dekker)  is  another  instance  of  a  play  where  boisterous  scenes  of 
London  life  form  the  most  important  element ;  the  centre  of  the 
stage  is  here  occupied  by  a  well-known  figure  of  the  town,  Moll 
Cut-Purse,  the  emancipated  virago  who  struts  about  in  male 
attire,  smoking,  and  with  a  sword  at  her  side  ;  of  the  indifferent 
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attempt  at  a  plot  which  serves  to  hold  the  scenes  together 
evidently  even  the  authors  themselves  took  very  little  account. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  realistic  dramas  is  A  Fair 
Quarrel,  by  Middleton  and  W.  Rowley,  where  the  authors  have 
located  upon  English  soil  a  plot  presumably  thought  out  by 
themselves,  which  is  thrilling  and  exciting  to  the  highest  degree. 
Even  poets  like  Marston  and  Webster,  from  whose  pens  we 
possess  several  plays  in  an  Italian  setting  and  full  of  strongly- 
coloured  effects  after  the  style  of  the  novelists,  occasionally 
chose  their  native  country  for  the  scene  of  their  dramas.  We 
have  already  alluded  to  Marston' s  remarkable  play  which  pane- 
gyrised the  industrious  London  burghers l ;  but  special  mention 
ought  also  to  be  made  of  the  manner  in  which,  in  his  Dutch 
Courtesan  (pri.  1605),  he  has  transplanted  an  Italian  story  by 
Bandello  on  to  English  ground.  Above  all,  we  must  mention 
the  most  charming  and  the  most  truly  English  of  all  these 
poets  who  portrayed  the  homeland,  Thomas  Heywood.  He, 
too,  has  several  times  succeeded  in  Anglicising  a  foreign  plot. 
In  the  double  action  of  his  celebrated  tragedy  of  middle- 
class  life,  A  Woman  killed  with  Kindness,  he  has  placed  on 
English  soil  one  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre's  French  tales  and  one 
of  Bandello' s  Italian  ones  ;  in  his  Royal  King  and  Loyal  Sub- 
ject  he  has  taken  a  story  told  by  Bandello  about  a  noble  Persian 
and  adapted  it  to  an  English  lord.2  At  the  same  time,  we  possess 
a  number  of  dramas  by  him,  dealing  with  English  life,  where 
the  plots  are  apparently  based  upon  his  free  invention.  But 
neither  in  his  pictures  of  manners  nor  in  his  plots  do  we  ever  find 
so  strongly  marked  a  leaning  towards  the  grotesque  and  the 
surprising  as  in  some  other  dramatists — notably  Ben  Jonson 
and  Middleton :  the  prevailing  feeling  is  rather  one  of  quiet 
enjoyment  of  everyday  English  life.  In  The  Fair  Maid  of  the 
Exchange,  he  depicts  the  love-story  of  a  pretty  London  shop- 
girl ;  in  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  West,  the  masterly  rule  of  a 
capable  and  resolute  tap-room  wench  in  a  little  seaport  town ; 
and  in  Fortune  by  Land  and  Sea,  the  remarkable  vicissitudes 
of  an  English  family.  In  pieces  like  The  English  Traveller  or 
The  Wise  Woman  ofHogsdon,  Heywood  aims  rather  at  achieving 

1  See  above,  p.  144  seqq. 

2  Cf.  Koeppel,  Stttdien,  iii.  134  seqq.     The  French  tale  in  question  was  also 
transferred  on  to  English  soil  by  Armin  in  his  comedy,  The  Two  Maids  of 
Moreclacke  (pri.  1609). 
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a  stage  effect  by  means  of  a  complicated  intrigue  compounded  of 
materials  collected  from  every  possible  source  ;  but  even  here 
in  a  few  isolated  touches  he  reveals  himself  as  the  loving  painter 
of  English  life. 

The  object  of  what  has  been  said  above  has  only  been  to. indi- 
cate in  a  preparatory  manner  a  few  of  the  more  important 
points  connected  with  this  subject.  I  have  hi  no  way  attempted 
to  give  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  English 
dramatists  constructed  their  plots  from  the  fruits  of  their 
reading  or  from  their  own  original  ideas.  This  manner  of 
construction,  as  a  closer  study  will  reveal,  is  infinitely  varied 
both  in  the  case  of  different  personalities  and  hi  that  of 
different  works  produced  by  the  same  author.  We  shall  also 
see  how  dramatic  literature  not  only  received  inspiration  from 
narrative  literature,  but  in  its  turn  exercised  an  influence 
over  it.1 


APPENDIX 


DRAMAS  BASED  ON  ENGLISH  HISTORY  ARRANGED  IN  THE  CHRONO- 
LOGICAL ORDER  OF  THE  EVENTS  DRAMATISED 

N.B. — Dramas  from  Scottish  history,  or  those  which  we  may  sup- 
pose to  have  been  based  either  on  an  almost  purely  fabulous 
motif,  or  on  a  fiction  deliberately  invented,  will  not  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection.  Plays  still  extant  are  marked  with  an 
asterisk. 

*Edmund  Ironside  (981-1016) :  preserved  in  manuscript.  An 
extract  is  published  in  Bullen's  Old  English  Plays,  ii.  420. — Hardi- 
canute  (d.  1042)  :  Henslowe,  1597. — Earl  Godwin  (d.  1053)  and  his 
three  Sons,  by  Drayton  and  others :  Henslowe,  1598. — William 
the  Conqueror  (d.  1087)  :  Henslowe,  1594.— King  Rufus  I.  (d.  1100), 
Stationers'  Register,  1595  (see  above,  p.  87). — Henry  I.  (d.  1135)  : 
Stationers'  Register,  1594.  N.B.  According  to  this  entry  the  play 
also  dealt  with  the  history  of  Belin  Dun,  the  first  thief  hanged  in 
England ;  it  seems  therefore  to  have  been  founded  on  an  account 
of  Henry  I.  by  Simeon  Dunelmensis,  which  is  quoted  by  Holinshed 
1  On  this  question  cf.  Brie  in  the  Shakespeare-Jahrbuch,  xlviii.  125. 
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(ed.  Arnold,  ii.  239)  :  '  constituit,  ut  si  quis  in  furto  vel  latrocinio 
deprehensus  fuisset,  suspenderetur.'  Davenport's  Henry  I.  was 
licensed  for  production  in  1624 ;  cf .  Halliwell,  Outlines,  ii.  414 ; 
other  pieces  of  evidence,  which  are  somewhat  difficult  to  dis- 
entangle, as  to  dramatisations  of  the  stories  of  Henry  I.  and 
Henry  n.,  are  cited  in  the  same  place. — King  Stephen  (d.  1154), 
alleged  to  be  by  Shakespeare :  Stationers'  Register,  1660 ;  cf . 
Halliwell,  Outlines,  ii.  416. — Henry  II.,  see  above  under  Henry  I. — 
Rosamunde  Clifford  (c.  1175)  :  mentioned  by  Heywood,  see  above, 
p.  179.— William  Longbeard  (1196),  by  Drayton  :  Henslowe,  1599. 
— Richard  Cordelion's  Funeral  (1199),  by  Wilson,  Drayton,  and 
others  :  Henslowe,  1598. — *King  John  (d.  1216),  Anon. :  pri.  1591 ; 
*King  John,  by  Shakespeare  :  appeared  before  1598. — Randall,  Earl 
of  Chester  (c.  1240),  by  Middleton :  Henslowe,  1602.— Harry  of 
Cornwall  (d.  1271),  Anon. :  Henslowe,  1592. — *Edward  I.  (d.  1307), 
by  Peele :  printed  1593.— *Edward  II.  (d.  1327),  by  Marlowe,  d.  June 
1593. — The  Spensers  (tempore  Edward  n.),  by  Chettle  and  Porter  : 
Henslowe,  1599.— Earl  of  Hereford  (d.  1322 ;  see  above,  p.  181 
(note)) :  Henslowe,  16Q2.—*Mortimer  His  Fall  (d.  1330) :  Fragment 
from  Ben  Jonson's  Remains  ;  (  mortymore '  :  Henslowe,  1602. — 
*Edward  III.  (d.  1377),  Anon. :  pri.  1596.-- -Alice  Pierce  (c.  1377) : 
Henslowe,  1597.— *Jack  Straw  (d.  1381),  Anon. :  pri.  1593.— Siege 
of  Dunkirk  (1383  ?),  by  Massey :  Henslowe,  1603.— *Richard  II. 
(d.  1399),  by  Shakespeare,  appeared  before  1598. — The  Conquest  of 
Spain  by  John  of  Gaunt  (1387),  by  Hathway  and  Rankins :  Henslowe, 
1601. — *Thomas  Woodstock  (d.  1397),  Anon. :  preserved  in  manu- 
script and  without  a  title,  identical  with  the  anon.  Richard  II.,  see 
above,  p.  158. — Pierce  of  Exton  (murderer  of  Richard  n.),  by 
Drayton,  Dekker,  and  others:  Henslowe,  1598. — *Henry  IV.  (d. 
1413),  Parts  i.  and  n.,  by  Shakespeare :  pri.  1598, 1600.— *Henry  V. 
(d.  1422),  by  Shakespeare :  pri.  1600.— *Sir  John  Oldcastle  (d.  1417), 
by  Munday,  Drayton,  and  others :  pri.  1600. — Beauchamp  (d.  1439), 
see  above,  p.  181. — Owen  Tudor  (d.  1461),  by  Hathway  and  Wilson  : 
Henslowe,  1600.— *HenryVI.  ( 1 422- 71),  Parts  i.-m.,  by  Shakespeare: 
appeared  at  latest  in  1592. — Richard  Whittington  (d.  1423) :  Sta- 
tioners' Register,  1605.— The  Battle  of  Hexham  (Exham,  1463),  by 
Barnes  :  still  extant  in  manuscript  in  1807. — *EdwardIV.  (d.  1483), 
Parts  i.  and  n.,  by  Heywood:  pri.  1600. — Shore's  Wife  (mistress  of 
Edward  iv.,  d.  1527  ?),  by  Chettle  and  Day :  Henslowe,  1603.— 
*Richard  III.  (d.  1485),  Anon.  :  pri.  1591 ;  *Richard  III.,  by  Shake- 
speare :  pri.  1597  ;  Richard  Crookback,  by  Ben  Jonson  :  Henslowe, 
1602. — Buckingham  (d.  1483) :  Henslowe,  1593. — Henry  Richmond 
(Henry  vn.,  d.  1509),  Part  n. :  Henslowe,  1599.— Martin  Sward 
(commander  of  the  troops  who  fought  for  Lambert  Simnel  at  the 
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battle  of  Stoke,  1486  ;  it  is  impossible  to  gather  either  from  Holin- 
shed,  iii.  487,  or  yet  from  Polydore  Vergil's  Historia  Anglica,  lib. 
xxvi.,  the  foundation  of  all  descriptions  of  this  event,  what  claim 
Sward  had  to  be  the  hero  of  a  play ;  but  there  were  ballads  on  his 
adventures,  cf.  Henslowe's  Diary,  ed.  Greg,  ii.  185) :  Henslowe, 
1597.— *Per&m  Warbeck  (d.  1499),  by  Ford  :  pri.  1534.— Henry 
VIII.  (d.  1547),  by  S.  Rowley  ("-When  you  see  me,  you  know  me): 
pri.  1605 ;  *Henry  VIII. ,  by  Shakespeare  :  appeared  1513  at  the 
latest. — Cardinal  Wolsey  (d.  1530),  Parts  I.  and  n.,  by  Chettle  and 
others :  Henslowe,  1601. — *Sir  Thomas  More  (d.  1535),  Anon. : 
preserved  in  manuscript  of  c.  1600  ? — *Thomas,  Lord  Cromwell  (d. 
1540),  Anon. :  pri.  1602.— *Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  (d.  1554,  also  contains 
the  story  of  Lady  Jane  Grey),  by  Dekker  and  Webster :  for  date, 
see  above,  p.  135  (note). — The  English  Fugitives  (Duchess  of  Suffolk, 
tempore  Mary  (?) ;  cf.  Henslowe,  ed.  Greg,  ii.  212),  by  Haughton : 
Henslowe,  1600 ;  The  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  by  Drue :  pri.  1624.— *// 
you  know  not  me,  you  know  Nobody  (Elizabeth  up  to  1588),  Parts  I. 
and  ii.,  by  Hey  wood  :  pri.  1605,  1606. — *Captain  Thomas  Stukeley 
(d.  1578),  Anon. :  pri.  1605. — Virginia,  1584  ?  Guayana,  1595  ?  ;  see 
above,  p.  183  (note) .  It  is  now  impossible  to  determine  what  histori- 
cal occurrence  formed  the  basis  of  the  Siege  of  London,  mentioned  by 
Henslowe  in  1594.  Richard  the  Confessor  (cf.  Henslowe,  ed.  Greg,  ii. 
158)  may  possibly  be  an  error  for  Edward  the  Confessor. 


BOOK   V 

ARRANGEMENT  AND   CONSTRUCTION 

THE  extraordinary  multiplicity  and  variety  of  the  dramatic 
materials  at  the  disposal  of  the  playwrights  could  not  be  ranged 
within  the  limits  of  the  traditional  Renaissance  conceptions  as 
to  genre,  and  could  not  be  manipulated  without  breaking 
through  the  traditional  Renaissance  rules  of  dramatic  art. 
The  Spanish,  who  were  blessed  with  a  similar  wealth  of  material, 
gave  up  all  attempt  to  classify  the  different  types  of  the  drama, 
and  called  every  play  a  Comedia  without  stopping  to  inquire 
whether  the  main  tone  of  it  was  tragic  or  comic.  The  English, 
though  they  contented  themselves  in  many  cases  with  the  old 
general  terms  *  play  '  or  *  interlude/  1  seem  to  have  made 
some  sort  of  attempt  towards  a  fresh  classification,  for  they 
added  to  the  classical  terms  *  comedy  '  and  '  tragedy,'  which 
they  applied  very  much  cum  grano  sails,  the  new  term  '  history.' 
This  last  designation  was  appropriated  to  those  plays  which 
took  from  history — more  especially  from  that  of  England — a 
series  of  events  either  happy  or  unhappy,  as  described  in  the 
chronicles,  and  presented  them  on  the  stage.2  In  the  prologue 
to  the  tragedy  of  crime  entitled  A  Warning  for  Fair  Women 
(pri.  1599),  three  allegorical  figures  representing  Comedy, 
History,  and  Tragedy  appear  on  the  stage :  History  comes  on 
with  flag  and  drum,  while  Tragedy  holds  a  whip  in  one  hand 
and  a  knife  in  the  other.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that 

1  Chambers,  in  his  Mediaeval  Stage,  ii.  181,  was  the  first  to  throw  light  on 
the  real  meaning  of  this  word,  which  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  used  indiscrim- 
inately to  denote  the  most  divergent  species  of  plays.     He  says,  *  an  inter- 
ludium  is  not  a  ludus  in  the  intervals  of  something  else,  but  a  ludus  carried 
on  between  (inter)   two  or  more  performers.'     This  accords  very  well  with 
Cotgrave's  definition  of  a  farce  as  *  the  jig  at  the  end  of  an  Enterlude  ' 
(Dictionary,  1611). 

2  Lyly's  remark  in  the  prologue  to  Endymion  (pri.  1584)  to  the  effect  that 
the  play  was  '  neither  comedy,  nor  tragedy,  nor  story,'  seems  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  this  term  had  come  into  use  in  a  dramatic  connection  before  the  new 
florescence  of  the  popular  drama. 
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Shakespeare's  fellow-actors  kept  to  this  threefold  division  in 
preparing  the  first  collected  edition  of  his  works.  But  it  is 
true  that,  in  general,  few  persons  adhered  with  any  degree  of 
consistency  to  this  classification,  and  it  was  left  to  critics  of 
the  type  of  Polonius  to  advocate  an  even  more  precise  sub- 
division into  '  tragedy,  comedy,  pastoral,  pastoral-comical,  his- 
torical-pastoral, tragical-historical,  tragical-comical-historical- 
pastoral.'  1  On  the  title-pages  of  the  old  editions  of  separate 
plays  designations  are  used  which  appear  to  have  been  chosen  at 
random  by  some  one  other  than  the  author.  The  term  '  history ' 
is,  for  instance,  used  to  denote  Greene's  Orlando,  Shakespeare's 
Merchant  of  Venice,  and  the  anonymous  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
Machin's  drama  of  chivalry,  The  Dumb  Knight,  is  dubbed  a 
'  historical  comedy,'  Massinger's  Or  eat  Duke  of  Florence  a 
'  comical  history ' ;  Hamlet  is  described  once  as  a  '  tragical 
history,'  and  another  time  as  a  '  tragedy,'  and  so  on.  Those 
poets  who  possessed  a  more  meticulously  classicist  conscience 
were  able  to  quiet  their  scruples  by  including  pieces  which  were 
neither  comedies  nor  tragedies,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word, 
under  the  heading  tragi-comedy,  a  term  which  had  found  its 
way  into  Renaissance  poetics  owing  to  the  unwarrantably 
serious  interpretation  given  to  a  jest  made  by  Plautus  in  the 
prologue  to  his  Amphitryon.21  Hole's  frontispiece  to  the  1616 
edition  of  Ben  Jonson's  works  represents  not  only  Tragedy  and 
Comedy,  but  also  Tragi-Comedy,  crowned  and  sceptred  and  shod 
with  the  cothurnus  on  the  one  foot  and  the  soccus  on  the  other. 
Fletcher,  whose  pastoral,  The  Faithful  Shepherdess  (c.  1608), 
was  inspired  by  Guarini,  also  follows  his  Italian  model  in  de- 
scribing his  play  as  a  tragi-comedy.  The  preface  even  contains 

1  A  similar  distinction  is  made  in  the  prelude  t<*  Marston's  What  You  Will, 
where  Doricus  asks  whether  the  piece  to  be  acted  be  a  '  comedy,  tragedy,  pas- 
toral, moral,  nocturnal  [?]  or  a  history.'   The  words  'infernal'  and  'nocturnal,' 
as  terms  denoting  species  of  drama,  are  also  used  in  Histriomastix,  ii.  219,  221. 
In  Dekker's  Gull's  Hornbook  (1609,  cap.  vi.),  allusion  is  made  to  'comedy, 
tragedy,  pastoral  and  moral.'     In  the  Patent  granted  by  King  James,  Shake- 
speare's company  is  empowered  to  act  '  comedies,  tragedies,  histories,  enter- 
ludes,  moralls,  paste  rails,  stage  plaies,  and  such  like.' 

2  Cf.  on  this  point,  my  Oeschichte,  vol.  ii.  pp.  8  and  114,  as  well  as  Lessing's 
Hamburgische  Dramaturgic,  No.  55.     For  the  term  '  tragical  comedy,'  see  my 
Oeschichte,  vol.  iii.  p.  566  seq.     Plautus  by  the  expression  referred  to  wished  to 
signify  that  in  his  comedy,  contrary  to  the  common  usage,  gods  and  heroes 
made  their  appearance  as  well  as  ordinary  men.     The  title  of   '  Tragical 
comedy  '  had  already  been  born  in  England  by  Appius  and  Virginia  (licensed 
1567-8),  a  play  interspersed  with  clown's  humour. 
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a  passage  in  which  Fletcher  gives  his  views  on  this  species  of 
play  which,  according  to  him,  differs  from  tragedy  in  that  no 
deaths  take  place  in  it,  and  from  comedy  in  that  the  characters 
are  sometimes  in  peril  of  their  lives.  He  also  points  out  that 
the  gods  appear  here  as  in  tragedy,  and  '  mean  people  '  as  in 
comedy.1  During  the  next  period  we  find  the  word  '  tragi- 
comedy '  also  on  the  title-pages  of  several  pieces  which  in  no 
way  claim  to  be  regarded  as  classical,  but  have  a  plot  developed 
in  the  traditional  manner  peculiar  to  the  popular  play;  as 
examples  may  be  quoted  Daborne's  Poor  Man's  Comfort,  Hey- 
wood's  Fortune  by  Land  and  Sea,  and  Webster's  Devil's  Law 
Case.  Here,  too,  we  find  Ben  Jonson  at  war  with  the  tradi- 
tional practice  ;  he  refused  to  acknowledge  as  genuine  comedies 
all  pieces  written  in  a  cheerful  tone,  contending  that  a  comedy 
was  a  play  composed  like  his  own  after  the  manner  of  Terence 
and  Plautus,  and  holding  a  mirror  up  to  reality.  When  he 
stated  expressly  that  comedy  should  '  sport  with  human  follies, 
not  with  crimes/  he  was  probably  thinking  of  comedies  such  as 
Shakespeare's  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  or  As  You  Like  It,  where 
certain  of  the  characters  owing  to  lawless  plots  are  exposed  to  real 
and  serious  danger — which  must  have  seemed  to  him  to  run  atilt 
against  Aristotle's  precept  that  the  ludicrous  must  be  av^wov 
and  ov  fydap-nicov.  The  same  idea  was  probably  at  the  root  of 
Fletcher's  remarks  cited  above  on  the  unsuitability  of  repre- 
senting a  death  in  the  course  of  a  comic  plot.  The  result  of 
this  is,  however,  that  in  comedies  written  in  the  manner  of 
Jonson  the  spectators  are  deprived  of  the  sentimental  interest 
aroused  by  those  of  the  romantic  and  fantastic  type.  More- 
over, Ben  Jonson  was  not  consistent.  He  was  unable  to  avoid 
recognising  that,  as  Schiller  says,  the  dramatic  poet  should 
set  no  hard  and  fast  boundaries  to  a  particular  species  of  art. 
In  the  conversations  between  the  acts  of  his  comedy,  Every  Man 
out  of  his  Humour,  he  asserts  that  the  modern  poets,  just  as 
much  as  Menander,  should  be  given  licence  to  alter  the  forms 
transmitted  to  them  by  their  predecessors,  and  we  shall  come 

1  The  discussion  which  naturally  arises  from  Guarini's  conception  of  tragi- 
comedy will  be  dealt  with  in  another  connection.  The  fact  that  the  artist's 
first  thought  in  drawing  the  frontispiece  for  Jonson's  works  was  for  the  pastoral 
tragi-comedy,  is  evident  from  the  picture  itself ;  in  it  the  figure  of  Tragi- 
Comedy  is  flanked  on  the  one  hand  by  a  shepherd  and  on  the  other  by  a 
satyr. 
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across  several  instances  in  which  Jonson  himself  has  made  use 
of  this  permission. 

Nothing  was,  however,  so  fatal  to  the  stability  of  the  tra- 
ditional classification  as  the  blending  of  the  comic  with  the 
tragic  element.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  blending 
was  the  chief  cause  of  the  ban  pronounced  against  the  romantic 
drama  by  critics  of  the  classical  school.  Those  of  the  romantic 
school,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  this  fusion  of  the  tragic 
and  the  comic  to  be  an  outcome  of  philosophic  profundity  and 
artistic  wisdom.1  However,  we  know  that  the  fusion  was 
really  a  heritage  from  the  mediaeval  religious  drama,  where  the 
comic  element  was  simply  inserted  to  satisfy  the  craving  for 
a  little  fun  amidst  so  much  seriousness,  and  the  authors  could 
count  with  certainty  upon  finding  in  their  audience  a  childlike 
capacity  for  making  a  quick  transition  from  laughter  to  tears. 
No  one  troubled  to  observe  whether  the  comic  and  the  serious 
elements  in  a  play  had  been  welded  together  into  an  artistic 
whole.  Nor  did  the  transition  from  religious  to  profane  sub- 
jects bring  about  any  change,  as  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by 
the  jests  which  occur  here  and  there  in  Preston's  Cambyses  and 
Pikeryng's  Horestes.  From  these  plays  it  is  also  possible  to 
obtain  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  these  very  contra- 
dictory elements  were  combined  on  the  English  stage  at  a  period 
immediately  before  the  great  revival  of  English  drama.  The 
fact  that  the  clown  was  usually  the  most  popular  and  influ- 
ential personage  in  a  dramatic  company  clearly  shows  that  no 
play  was  thought  complete  without  a  comic  figure  ;  and  this 
was  a  circumstance  which  the  poets  of  the  great  period  were 
also  forced  to  take  into  account.  It  is  true  that  Marlowe, 
bursting  victoriously  upon  the  world  with  his  first  work,  Tarn- 

1  I  shall  not  here  dwell  on  the  history  of  this  quarrel.  In  Spain  it  may  be 
observed  that  on  this  special  question  as  on  others  the  romantic  style  at  once 
found  a  theoretic  justification ;  Lope  de  Vega  points  out  in  his  Arte  nuevo  de 
hacer  comedias  that  comedy  and  tragedy  are  blended  in  real  life  as  well  as  on 
the  stage.  For  Lessing's  treatment  of  Lope's  argument,  cf.  the  Dramaturgic, 
No.  69.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  only  justification  that  the  dramatist 
Heywood  can  bring  forward  is  that  the  audience  like  this  kind  of  variety  in  the 
impressions  which  they  receive.  (History  of  Women,  1 624,  quoted  by  Collier  in  his 
edition  of  Armin's  Nest  of  Ninnies,  1842,  p.  vii.)  At  a  later  date  we  find  Milton 
explaining  in  the  preface  to  Samson  Agonistes  (1671)  that  tragedy  has  fallen 
into  disrepute  '  through  the  poet's  error  of  intermixing  comic  stuff  with  tragic 
sadness,  or  introducing  trivial  and  vulgar  persons,  which  by  all  judicious  hath 
been  counted  absurd,  and  brought  in  without  discretion,  corruptly  to  gratify 
the  people.' 
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burlaine,  speaks  contemptuously  in  his  prologue  of  the  clown 
and  his  traditional  jokes,  declaring  that  he  will  not  suffer  such 
fellows  to  spoil  the  effect  of  his  '  high  astounding  terms  ' ;  and 
in  his  tragedy  as  it  now  exists  in  print  the  comic  element  has 
been  almost  entirely  banished.1  Certainly  the  printer  remarks 
in  his  preface  (1590)  that  he  has  purposely  omitted  '  some  fond 
and  frivolous  gestures  .  .  .  far  unmeet  for  the  matter/  which 
could  not  fail  to  offend  the  taste  of  understanding  men, '  though 
haply  they  have  been  of  some  vain-conceited  fondlings  greatly 
gaped  at,  what  time  they  were  shewed  upon  the  stage  in  their 
graced  deformities.'  Hall,  the  satirist,  also  reports  (in  1597) 
that  at  the  acting  of  the  piece  the  tyrant's  outbursts  of  fury 
were  interrupted  by  a  '  self-misformed  lout,'  who  '  comes 
leaping  in,  and  laughs  and  grins  and  frames  his  mimic  face  ' ; 
and  he  expresses  great  scorn  that  such  common  fellows  should 
be  allowed  to  foot  it  on  the  stage  side  by  side  with  monarchs 
and  mighty  kings.  The  1590  text  of  Tamburlaine  is  far  too 
good  to  have  been  based  on  a  version  taken  down  during  the 
performance  ;  we  must  therefore  assume,  on  the  strength  of 
the  printer's  remarks,  that  the  manuscript  from  which  he 
worked  contained  these  burlesque  additions  ;  but  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  Marlowe  himself  was  responsible  for  them. 
We  shall  see  that  the  scenes  of  low  comedy  which  occur  in  his 
later  pieces  are  of  equally  doubtful  origin.  At  any  rate  we  gain 
the  impression  that  the  fulminations  of  the  Tamburlaine 
prologue  were  meant  seriously,  and  that  Marlowe's  aspiring 
temperament,  *  all  air  and  fire,'  as  Drayton  has  it,  naturally 
fought  against  the  traditional  method  of  inserting  clownish 
jests  into  a  serious  work.  But  in  this  respect  the  great  pioneer 
did  not  set  the  tone  ;  and  the  majority  of  dramatists  with  a 
more  submissive  spirit  accommodated  themselves  to  the  require- 
ments of  convention.  Fuller,  in  his  Worthies  of  England, 
remarked  it  long  ago  as  a  peculiarity  of  Shakespeare's,  that 
'  though  his  genius  generally  was  jocular  and  inclining  him  to 
festivity,  yet  he  could  (when  so  disposed)  be  solemn  and 
serious ' ;  and  it  is  really  surprising  how  large  a  number 
of  the  minor  dramatists  of  the  period  show  a  similar  versa- 

1  There  is  some  very  discreet  comedy  in  the  second  part  (i.  ii.),  in  the  scene 
between  Callapine  and  the  jailer.  For  Hall's  well-known  statement,  see 
Bullen,  i.  xxi. 
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tility.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  dramatic  style  used 
by  them  was  not  in  any  way  restricted  by  the  conventional 
conception  of  tragic  gravity  ;  and  thus  realistic  representation 
of  the  bad  and  the  vulgar  had  a  great  tendency  to  overstep 
the  boundaries  which  marked  it  off  from  comedy.  Even  Ben 
Jonson  who  is  usually  so  particular  to  keep  separate  the  different 
forms  of  art,  as  a  tragic  poet  furnished  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
We  have  already  seen  that  poets  such  as  Webster,  Tourneur, 
and  Ford,  whose  talents  lay  rather  in  the  direction  of  tragedy, 
were  in  the  habit  of  collaborating  with  others  in  order  to  impart 
to  their  works  the  double  character  of  a  tragi-comedy,  but  we 
are  probably  justified  in  assuming  that  occasional  comic  effects 
in  the  works  of  these  poets  originated  with  the  authors 
themselves.1 

It  has  thus  been  seen  that  the  mingling  of  comic  and  tragic 
scenes  was  taken  over  as  part  of  the  whole  body  of  theatrical 
tradition,  and  that  new  and  astonishing  effects  were  by  this 
means  achieved  by  the  steadily  growing  company  of  talented 
and  enterprising  dramatists  then  at  work.  Even  poets  such  as 
the  anonymous  author  of  Locrine,  who  presented  the  tragic 
fate  of  crowned  heads  upon  the  popular  stage  hi  a  manner 
borrowed  from  the  academic  style  of  Seneca,  were  not  too  proud 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  clown.  In  Locrine 
itself  the  clown  is  cleverly  made  to  throw  quite  a  new  light  upon 
the  old  tragic  commonplace  which  contrasts  the  lowly  but  happy 
path  of  the  humbly  born  with  the  dangerous  heights  on  which 
move  kings  and  tyrants ;  and  similar  use  is  made  of  the  clown 
in  another  work  dating  from  this  infancy  of  the  new  popular 
stage,  the  blood-and-thunder  tragedy  called  Selimus.  Turning 
to  the  histories,  we  find  that  the  author  of  the  earlier  piece  on 
Henry  v.  (see  above,  p.  27)  made  use  of  a  comic  effect,  which 
frequently  served  its  turn  again  later,  by  the  introduction  of 
cowardly  soldiers  who  cut  their  ludicrous  antics  side  by  side 

1  It  is  true  that  Ford  expressly  states  in  the  prologue  to  his  Perkin  Warbeck 
that  the  play  contains  no  unnecessary  comedy  : 

* nor  is  here 

Unnecessary  mirth  forced  to  endear 
A  multitude.' 

In  his  tragedy  'Tis  Pity  she  'a  a  Whore  he  has  evidently  introduced  the  very 
feeble  comic  element  against  his  better  judgment  simply  out  of  regard  for  the 
conventions  of  the  stage. 
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with  the  heroes  in  the  battle  scenes.  It  seems  that  Shake- 
speare was  the  first  dramatist  to  conceive  the  masterly  idea 
of  giving  expression  to  the  many  voices  of  the  common  throng 
as  well  as  those  of  the  mighty  in  his  presentation  of  the  great 
events  which  form  the  subject  of  historical  drama.  He  did  this 
first  in  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  VI.,  and  subsequently  in  his 
Roman  tragedies  ;  and  the  device  was  certainly  one  which  gave 
ample  opportunity  for  the  insertion  of  a  variety  of  comic  relief. 
Many  minor  dramatists  also  taxed  their  powers  of  invention  to 
devise  some  loophole  through  which  they  could  admit  the  clown 
into  their  version  of  a  historic  episode.  In  Lodge's  tragedy, 
for  example,  the  Gaul  who  is  to  kill  old  Marius  in  the  prison  of 
Minturnae,but  recoils  before  his  awe-inspiring  presence,  has  been 
transformed  into  a  French  clown  who  mangles  the  English 
language.  And  in  Heywood's  Rape  of  Lucrece  the  feigned  mad- 
ness of  Brutus  serves  to  furnish  merriment  for  the  audience. 
But  even  apart  from  this,  all  plays  in  which  monarchs  and  heroes 
appeared  as  the  rulers  of  the  world's  destiny  afforded  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  minor  characters  such 
as  affected  euphuistic  courtiers,  coquettish  court  ladies,  and 
cunning  or  boorish  lackeys. 

But  it  was  themes  from  the  romantic  fairy  tale  and  novel 
which  furnished  the  most  favourable  opportunity  for  a  com- 
bination of  scenes  grave  and  gay.  In  Shakespeare's  master- 
pieces of  this  type,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It,  and 
The  Tempest,  the  comic  element  fits  into  its  place  all  the  more 
naturally  because  the  reader  feels  from  the  very  beginning 
that  the  sinister  designs  and  murderous  plots  will  all  converge 
towards  a  happy  ending.  In  two  of  the  most  charming  super- 
natural plays,  Greene's  Friar  Bacon  and  Dekker's  Fortunatus, 
the  comic  element  is  mainly  dependent  on  a  clownish  servant 
in  attendance  on  the  hero.  This  simple  method  of  giving 
laughter  its  due  was  also  used  in  other  plays — for  instance,  in 
Thomas  Cromwell,  where  a  merry  servant  named  Hodge  accom- 
panies his  master  through  every  phase  of  his  upward  career. 
In  the  many  plays  in  which  several  parallel  actions  run  on  side 
by  side,  there  is  often  but  a  very  loose  connection  between  the 
burlesque  scenes  and  those  which  are  either  serious  or  on  a 
higher  plane  of  comedy.  However,  in  several  instances  we  find 
the  two  elements  linked  together  by  a  scheme  of  parody.  Thus 

Q 
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in  Dekker  and  Chettle's  Patient  Grissell  the  long-suffering  victim 
in  the  main  action  has  her  counterpart  in  a  wretched  hen- 
pecked husband.  A  similar  device  was  used  in  Esther  and 
Ahasuerus,  a  play  now  lost,  and  in  Greene's  drama  on  the 
prophet  Jonah,  in  which  the  love-adventures  and  drink- 
ing-bouts of  Adam  the  clown,  as  well  as  the  iniquities  of  the 
super-men  at  the  royal  court,  form  part  of  the  picture  of  the 
sinful  life  of  Nineveh.1  There  is  one  scene  in  Marlowe's  Doctor 
Faustus  where  the  clown  attempts  to  imitate  his  master's  magic 
arts,  thus  affording  the  author  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
parodying  the  serious  enchantment  scenes  ;  but  the  full  possi- 
bilities of  this  device  were  not  utilised  until  the  later  German 
versions.  Naturally,  as  a  rule  these  parodies  follow  the  more 
serious  scenes  like  a  merry  echo ;  but  in  Henry  IV.  Falstaff's 
mimicry  of  the  king's  conversation  with  his  frivolous  son  in  the 
tavern  scene  of  the  second  act  precedes  the  corresponding 
serious  scene,  which  does  not  follow  till  the  next  act :  a  bold 
reversal  of  the  usual  order,  on  which  only  Shakespeare  could 
have  ventured.  The  subject  of  such  parallel  actions,  and  the 
art  with  which  they  were  sometimes  interwoven  into  a  common 
ending,  will  be  discussed  later  in  another  connection. 

It  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  want  of  an  organic  con- 
nection between  the  alternating  comic  and  tragic  scenes  was 
not  felt.  No  one  expected  them  to  be  dovetailed  together  so 
that  they  supported  and  led  up  to  one  another  and  built  up 
an  artistic  whole.  The  audience  evidently  adhered  to  their 
old  habit  of  envisaging  each  scene  separately,  and  ingenuously 
accepting  it  on  its  own  merits.  The  only  change  that  had 
taken  place  was  that  the  authors  now  possessed  greater  talent, 
or  at  any  rate  a  greater  wealth  of  traditional  artistic  devices 
which  enabled  them  to  compel  the  audience  to  walk  in  the  paths 
laid  out  for  them,  and  give  a  willing  attention  to  the  kaleido- 
scope of  ever-changing  impressions  which  they  offered.  The 
question  as  to  how  far  the  comic  portions  of  such  tragedies  as 
have  been  preserved  can  be  regarded  as  essential  parts  of  the 
general  structure  can  only  be  answered  separately  in  each 
instance.  But  in  most  cases  these  dextrous  playwrights  clearly 
did  not  design  them  to  contribute  to  a  general  effect.2  To  this 

1  For  these  two  plays,  see  above,  p.  161. 

2  Cf .  the  remarks  on  the  art  of  dramatic  construction  made  below. 
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rule  even  Shakespeare  was  no  exception,  and  it  was  this  very  fact 
which  gave  the  commentators  their  finest  opening  for  interpre- 
tations of  their  own  invention.  We  shall  see  later  on,  in  dealing 
with  Romeo  and  Juliet,  with  what  overflowing  vigour  of  youth 
he  has  unfolded  the  two  sides  of  a  nature  equally  great  in 
tragedy  or  comedy,  but  with  what  consummate  artistic  wisdom 
he  has  used  the  comic  parts  in  such  a  manner  as  only  to 
strengthen  the  tragic  impression  of  the  whole.  Among  the  great 
tragedies  of  his  ripest  period,  Hamlet  and  Lear  will  be  singled  out 
as  affording  the  best  examples  of  this  artistic  instinct.  Still,  in 
some  of  the  tragedies  we  have  the  impression  that  Shakespeare 
put  words  into  the  clown's  mouth,  not  from  any  true  inclination 
of  his  own,  but  merely  out  of  regard  for  traditional  usage.  This 
applies  to  the  first  crude  tragedy  of  his  youth,  Titus  Andronicus. 
In  Othello  he  contents  himself  with  a  conversation  between  the 
clown  and  the  musicians  who  are  playing  a  serenade  before  the 
palace  of  the  governor  of  Cyprus,  which  gives  the  impression 
of  a  pale  copy  of  that  between  Peter  and  the  musicians  in 
Borneo  and  Juliet.1  The  clown  has  an  equally  poor  part  in 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  where  he  brings  the  basket  containing 
the  asp  before  Cleopatra's  death  ;  there  is  a  reminiscence  of  the 
harlequinade  in  his  trick  of  taking  leave  and  then  coming  back 
again  and  again  to  weary  the  queen  afresh  with  his  speeches. 
Both  the  two  last-named  parts  might  well  have  been  left  out,  and 
as  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  as  yet  attempted  to  credit  them 
with  any  important  significance  in  the  structure  of  the  action  ;  it 
would  appear  to  be  obvious  that  the  poet  is  here  hardly  working 
con  amore.  However,  in  Macbeth,  where  again  the  problem  of 
making  some  little  concession  to  the  clown  of  the  company 
seems  to  have  presented  itself,  a  brilliant  solution  was  furnished 
by  the  porter  scene.  But  even  apart  from  the  insertion  of  the 
clownish  element  into  his  tragedies,  Shakespeare  was  master  of 
the  art  of  allowing  the  realistic  style  to  play  into  the  comic,  as 
he  has  done  in  the  part  of  Aaron,  the  black  rascal  in  Titus 
Andronicus.  Later,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  there  appears  Mer- 
cutio,  who  thus  heads  the  brilliant  procession  of  Shakespeare's 
*  humorous  men,'  to  use  the  denomination  given  to  this  kind 
of  part  in  Hamlet.  This  includes  the  Bastard  in  King  John, 

1  Othello,  in.  i.  ;  besides  this,  the  clown  has  only  a  few  words  to  speak  in  the 
fourth  scene  of  Act  in.,  where  he  repeats  the  threadbare  pun  on  the  word  '  lie.* 
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Enobarbus  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Menenius  Agrippa  in 
Coriolanus  ;  even  lago,  at  any  rate  in  the  earlier  acts  of  Othello, 
has  many  of  its  characteristic  features.  Valerius  in  Heywood's 
Rape  of  Lucrece,  and  Demetrius  in  Chapman's  Caesar  and 
Pompey  are  further  examples  of  this  type  of  character  occurring 
in  a  tragedy.  It  is,  however,  noticeable  that  hi  the  majority 
of  cases  the  humorous  traits  vanish  from  these  characters  as  the 
tragic  conclusion  is  neared  ;  indeed,  a  tradition  preserved  by 
Dryden  has  it  that  Shakespeare  declared  himself  obliged  to  slay 
their  prototype  Mercutio  hi  the  third  act,  because  otherwise 
the  tragedy  would  have  been  slain  by  him.1  Passing  reference 
must  also  be  made  to  the  occasional  passages  where  a  flash 
of  comedy  is  used  to  throw  the  tragic  effect  into  sharper  relief ; 
an  example  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  harmless  prattle  of 
Macduff's  little  son  before  his  murder. 

The  fact  that  this  combination  of  the  tragic  and  the  comic 
is  a  continuation  of  the  mediaeval  tradition  becomes  particu- 
larly apparent  hi  one  or  two  instances  where  the  medley  is  as 
revolting  to  our  taste  as  those  scenes  in  the  Mysteries  where  a 
servant  pulls  away  the  Saviour's  chair  as  He  is  about  to  sit 
down,  or  the  clown  cracks  his  jokes  during  the  slaughter  of  the 
Innocents.  When  in  Chettle's  Blind  Beggar  young  Strowd 
indulges  hi  buffooneries  at  the  place  of  execution  where  his 
father  is  shortly  to  die  ;  when  in  Greene's  James  IV.  the  inno- 
cent and  persecuted  queen  is  on  the  point  of  being  murdered 
by  a  French  bully  who  speaks  comically  broken  English  ;  or 
when  in  Heywood's  Four  'Prentices  a  similar  attempt  at  murder 
is  made  by  the  clown,  we  can  tolerate  such  situations  the  more 
readily  as  we  can  see  that  all  is  going  to  come  right  hi  the  end. 
Under  certain  conditions  we  can  even  endure  the  gallows  wit  of 
the  comic  character  when  he  is  condemned  to  death  and  led  away 
to  execution;  for  instance,  the  clown  Spicing's  farewell  messages 
to  '  Luce,  Bess,  Kate,  and  other  pretty  morsels  of  man's  flesh,'  in 
Heywood's  Edward  IV.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  horrible 
impression  is  created  by  the  volleys  of  jokes  cracked  by  Stilt 
the  clown  in  Chettle's  Hoffman  as  he  is  being  dragged  away 
to  be  broken  on  the  wheel  for  attempted  poisoning ;  and  when, 
hi  Peele's  Edward  /.,  the  severed  head  of  the  Welsh  rebel 
Lluellen,  who  has  excited  our  laughter  in  the  earlier  acts,  is 

1  Cf.  Dryden's  story  in  Halliwell,  Outlines,  i.  129. 
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subsequently  borne  in  upon  a  pole,  we  are  similarly  offended. 
Many  other  instances  might  be  cited  in  which  the  comic  element 
either  hurts  or  disgusts  our  modern  sensibilities :  for  example, 
the  part  played  by  the  clown  in  Dekker  and  Massinger's 
Virgin  Martyr  at  the  saint's  martyrdom ;  or  the  clumsy  way 
in  which  the  clown  in  the  tragedy  of  Soliman  and  Perseda  breaks 
the  news  of  her  lover's  death  to  the  heroine  ;  or  the  conversa- 
tion between  the  executioners  before  the  death  of  Oldenbarne- 
veld.1  Even  Shakespeare  sometimes  shows  himself  in  passages 
of  this  kind  to  have  been  the  child  of  his  period.  Who  would 
not  to-day  be  cut  to  the  heart  at  the  aspect  of  Falstaff  plung- 
ing his  weapon  once  more  into  the  body  of  Percy  before  heav- 
ing it  on  to  his  back  ?  Moreover,  the  conversation  between 
Hamlet  and  the  players  confirms  us  in  the  assumption  that  the 
clown  with  his  *  most  pitiful  ambition  '  often  forced  his  way  into 
serious  scenes  on  his  own  initiative  and  against  the  will  of  the 
dramatist. 

Nor  is  the  comic  element  offensive  to  us  only  when  it  is  mixed 
into  a  tragic  scene  in  this  manner.  We  are  equally  pained  when 
the  characters  of  a  drama  are  shown  in  situations  which  are  of 
a  nature  to  awaken  our  pity,  but  which  the  author  intends  to 
be  comic.  Middleton,  in  his  No  Wit,  no  Help  like  a  Woman's, 
depicts  a  woman  who  has  been  kidnapped  by  pirates ;  the 
husband  despatches  his  son  with  a  sum  of  money  to  ransom 
her,  but  the  son  squanders  the  money  on  dissipation,  and  on 
his  return  tells  his  father  that  his  mother  is  dead.  A  similar 
criticism  is  applicable  to  the  scene  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  in 
which  Shylock,  hearing  that  Jessica  has  bartered  in  exchange 
for  an  ape  the  ring  which  '  Leah  gave  him  when  he  was  a 
bachelor,'  exclaims  in  his  despair,  '  I  would  not  have  given  it 
for  a  wilderness  of  monkeys.'  This  passage  was  certainly  not 
inserted,  as  several  critics  have  supposed,  to  temper  the  char- 
acter of  the  hard-hearted  usurer  by  the  introduction  of  a 
touching  human  trait ;  on  the  contrary,  the  poet  counted  on 
arousing  the  uproarious  mirth  of  the  entire  house,  and  in  this 
hope  he  can  hardly  have  been  disappointed.  Even  when  the 
dramatists  depict  some  weighty  affliction,  such  as  blindness  or 
madness,  they  occasionally  fall  back  into  the  manner  of  the 

1  Similar  instances  are  to  be  found  in  Hazlitt-Dodsley,  viii,  309  and 
*  448, 
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earlier  period,  which  sought  to  get  comedy  even  out  of  such 
things  as  these.  The  pranks  played  by  Lancelot  Gobbo  on  his 
sand-blind  father  are  harmless  enough  ;  but  a  more  painful 
impression  is  made  in  Dekker's  Honest  Whore,  in  which  the 
lunatics  in  the  madhouse  furnish  forth  amusement  to  the 
visitors,  or  in  Middleton's  Changeling,  in  which  the  madmen 
under  the  care  of  Doctor  Alibius  are  engaged  to  appear  at  a 
wedding  feast  in  order  to  amuse  the  guests  by  their  grotesque 
dancing. 

But  just  as  jesting  had  its  place  in  a  tragic  work,  so  the  serious 
element  was  not  entirely  absent  from  the  comedy  of  the  period. 
Except  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  which  was  an  occasional 
piece,  Shakespeare  always  worked  on  this  principle.  Gervinus 
fitly  attributes  to  Shakespeare  himself  Rosalind's  equal  dis- 
like of  those  who  are  ever  laughing  and  those  who  are  per- 
petually in  tears.  Still,  it  is  only  natural  that  among  the  plays 
dealing,  like  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  with  contemporary 
English  life,  there  should  be  a  large  number  which  may  be 
regarded  as  purely  comic.  Ben  Jonson  was  in  theory,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  a  strict  adherent  of  the  rule  which 
forbade  the  mixture  of  other  elements  into  comedy  :  his  occa- 
sional failure  hi  practice  to  observe  this  ordinance  must  be  put 
down  to  the  somewhat  saturnine  disposition  rightly  attributed 
to  him  by  Dryden.  Instances  of  the  converse — the  entire 
absence  of  the  comic  element  hi  a  tragedy — are,  if  possible,  even 
more  uncommon.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  why  the  comic  is 
entirely  missing  from  Peele's  spectacular  piece,  The  Battle  of 
Alcazar,  more  especially  when  one  considers  the  character  of 
the  author  and  of  his  work  in  general ;  but  in  his  David  and 
Bethsabe,  also,  comedy  is  restricted  to  one  short  scene  in  which 
the  drunken  Uriah  appears.  It  is  easier  to  understand  why 
Chapman  almost  completely  omitted  the  comic  element  from 
his  great  tragedies  based  on  episodes  of  French  history.  Shake- 
speare's Richard  II.  occupies  a  curiously  isolated  position  in  the 
history  of  the  poet's  artistic  development,  for  the  reason, 
among  others,  that  it  is  the  only  play  in  which  he  allows  his 
'  jocular  genius '  no  opportunity  of  asserting  itself.  And,  as 
in  this  piece  of  tragic  character-study  he  has  departed  from 
the  brilliant  boldness  of  treatment  which  marks  his  other  early 
works  in  order  to  achieve  effects  faj:  more  subtle  and  intimate, 
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he  was  no  doubt  well  advised  to  make  a  firm  stand  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  clown. 


Although  this  mixture  of  the  tragic  and  the  comic  constituted 
a  deep  cleavage  between  the  technique  of  the  new  romantic 
school  and  the  classical  tradition,  yet  a  certain  amount  of  out- 
ward conformity  to  the  latter  continued  to  exist  in  the  use  of 
the  classical  division  into  five  acts.  This  method  of  arrange- 
ment had  been  introduced  on  to  the  popular  stage  by  the  uni- 
versity wits,  and  was  firmly  adhered  to  except  in  a  few  instances 
so  rare  as  to  be  almost  negligible.  It  was,  of  course,  impos- 
sible, in  view  of  the  varied  nature  of  the  material  dealt  with, 
that  the  division  into  five  parts  should  invariably  issue  naturally 
from  the  organic  structure  of  the  play  ;  but  the  audience  became 
accustomed  to  four  intervals  enlivened  by  music  and  fitted  into 
the  action  of  the  play  with  as  much  appropriateness  as  possible  ; 
and  if  an  interval  came  at  an  inappropriate  moment  hi  the  plot, 
it  seems  to  have  troubled  no  one.1  This  division  into  acts  in 
no  way  affected  the  technique  of  the  play  beyond  making  it 
obligatory  for  the  author  to  clear  the  stage  at  the  end  of  every 
act ; 2  but  even  so,  an  empty  stage  in  the  popular  drama  in 

1  A  few  popular  dramas  written  in  an  earlier  style,  such  as  The  Marriage  of 
Wit  and  Science,  Jacob  and  Esau,  and  The  Triumphs  of  Love  and  Fortune,  were 
also  divided  into  five  acts.  The  Spanish  Tragedy  and  Jack  Straw  have  four 
acts,  and  Histriomastix  has  six.  With  regard  to  a  number  of  plays  not  divided 
into  acts  in  the  old  editions,  their  later  editors  are  often  unable  to  agree  as  to 
the  place  where  a  new  act  should  begin.  This  is  the  case  with  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  act  of  Hamlet,  which  play,  together  with  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  Timon,  and  Troilue  and  Cressida,  was  printed  in  the  folio  edition 
without  the  division  into  acts  being  indicated.  In  the  case  of  pieces  which  do 
not  afford  the  smallest  clue  as  to  the  extent  of  each  act,  e.g.  Marlowe's  Massacre 
at  Paris  and  Greene's  Friar  Bacon,  modern  editors  have  refrained  from  dividing 
the  work  into  acts  at  all. 

8  But  even  to  this  rule  there  are  exceptions.  In  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  for  instance,  the  lovers  continue  to  sleep  on  the  stage  between  Acts  in. 
and  iv. ;  the  folio  edition  has  the  words  :  '  They  sleep  all  the  act,'  the  last 
word  here  having  the  meaning  of  '  interval '  (of.  Cotgrave,  under  Acte}. 
The  procedure  is  similar  in  the  interval  between  Acts  in.  and  iv.  of  Histriomastix. 
I  shall  allude  later  to  isolated  instances  in  which  a  dumb-show  throwing  further 
light  upon  the  action  of  the  play  is  performed  on  the  stage  '  whilst  the  act  is 
playing,'  i.e.  while  music  is  being  played  during  the  interval  (of.  for  instance, 
Middleton's  Changeling  and  Marston's  What  you  Will  and  Parasitaster).  In 
Middleton's  No  Wit,  no  Help  like  a  Woman's,  the  persons  who  remained  on  the 
stage  between  Acts  iv.  and  v.  stood  without  doubt  at  the  back  of  it  and  were 
hidden  by  the  curtain  ;  cf.  Bullen's  notes,  iv.  401. 
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contradistinction  to  the  classical,  was  no  infallible  indication 
that  the  act  was  concluded.  The  very  fact  that  the  scene  of 
the  action  was  constantly  changing  made  it  impossible  to  follow 
the  rule  of  the  liaison  des  scenes,  according  to  which  the  scenes 
of  an  act  must  be  connected  together  by  at  least  one  person 
from  each  scene  remaining  on  the  stage  and  taking  part  in  the 
next.1  It  is  noticeable  that  in  some  pieces  in  which  the  action 
is  developed  by  means  of  the  play  and  counterplay  of  two 
separate  groups  of  characters,  the  first  act  is  reserved  for  one 
group,  while  the  other  makes  its  first  appearance  at  the  opening 
of  the  second  act,  like  the  princess  and  her  ladies  in  Love's 
Labour  Lost,  and  the  banished  duke  in  As  You  Like  It.2 

More  important  than  the  traditional  division  into  acts  was 
the  observance  by  the  dramatists  of  the  convention  which  or- 
dained that  the  performance  of  a  play  should  last  between  two 
and  three  hours.3  The  texts  which  have  come  down  to  us  vary 
considerably  in  length.  Hamlet  contains  3924  lines,  and  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  3964,  whereas  Macbeth  has  only  1993,  and  Shake- 
speare's shortest  play,  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  only  1770  lines. 
Marlowe's  Massacre  at  Paris,  Peele's  Old  Wives'  Tale,  the  second 
part  of  the  anonymous  King  John,  Fair  Em,  and  The  Fair 
Maid  of  Bristow  are  remarkably  short.4  One  cannot  doubt  that 
in  the  case  of  dramas  as  long  as  Hamlet,  the  poet  gave  free  rein 
to  his  genius,  and  that  for  acting  purposes  cuts  were  subse- 
quently made  so  as  to  bring  the  play  down  to  the  required  length. 
The  shortness  of  many  plays  which  in  their  extant  form  do  not 

1  In  the  old  texts  the  acts  are  not  as  a  rule  divided  into  scenes.     Where 
they  are  so  divided,  a  new  scene  always  begins  when  the  stage  is  left  empty. 
Ben  Jonson,  although  he  pays  no  regard  to  the  liaison  des  scenes,  nevertheless 
in  the  folio  edition  of  his  works  published  in  1616  begins  a  new  scene  every 
time  a  fresh  personage  enters,  in  the  manner  of  the  dramas  of  the  Italian  and 
French  Renaissance ;  at  the  beginning  of  every  scene  he  gives  a  list  of  the 
persons  who  take  part  in  it.     Greg  in  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  (Oxford,  1910),  points  out  that  in  the  First  Folio 
edition  of  the  play  this  system  of  Jonson's  is  applied  in  an  inconsistent  and 
irrational  manner. 

2  I  shall  allude  later  to  the  manner  in  which  the  heroes  of  Macbeth,  Hamlet 
and  Lear  are  relegated  more  or  less  into  the  background  in  Act  rv. 

3  The  prologue  to  Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet  speaks  of  two  hours.    At  a 
later  date  the  performances  seem  to  have  lasted  longer,  for  Ben  Jonson  speaks 
in  Bartholomew  Fair  of  two  and  a  half  hours  'and  somewhat  more.'    Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  works  are  stated  to  have  taken  three  hours  apiece  to  act  (of. 
Dyce,  i.  4).     For  the  length  of  plays  acted  by  choristers,  see  below,  Book  vin. 

4  The  Yorkshire  Tragedy  (see  above,  p.  211)  is  about  seven  hundred  lines 
long  :    it  was  intended  to  be  acted  with  two  other  pieces  at  the  same  per- 
formance, 
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attain  to  the  average  length  may  no  doubt  be  explained  by 
their  transmission  to  us  hi  a  defective  state.  This  explanation 
is  generally  given  even  in  the  case  of  Macbeth,  although  the 
nature  of  the  material  would  seem  here  to  be  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  shortness  of  the  play.1  In  fact,  the  scenes 
between  Hecate  and  the  witches,  and  between  Malcolm  and 
Macduff,  even  give  the  impression  that  Shakespeare  was  spin- 
ning the  play  out  to  make  it  long  enough  to  comply  with  the 
conventions  as  to  the  duration  of  a  performance. 

Certain  plays  divided  into  two  parts,  such  as  Shakespeare's 
Henry  IV.  and  Chapman's  Byron,  are  really  single  dramas  in 
ten  acts,  which  are  too  long  to  be  given  at  one  performance.2 
On  the  other  hand,  in  other  cases,  the  first  part  is  a  whole  in 
itself,  the  favourable  reception  of  which  induced  the  poet  to 
draw  out  the  thread  of  the  action  in  a  second  part.  Marlowe 
himself  gives  this  explanation  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
part  of  his  Tamburlaine.  Dekker's  Honest  Whore  was  also 
originally  designed  for  one  part  only,  but  the  great  success  of 
this  first  part  induced  him  to  use  the  situation  at  the  end  of  it 
as  a  point  of  departure  for  a  fresh  piece.  Sometimes,  too,  the 
poets  promise  that  if  the  play  is  well  received  they  will  add  a 
sequel.  Thus  the  unknown  author  of  the  tragedy  of  the  tyrant 
Selimus  declares  that  if  his  play  meets  with  success  he  is  pre- 
pared to  supply  a  second  part  full  of  even  more  gruesome 
murders  than  the  first ;  tempting  offers  of  a  similar  nature 
are  made  by  Marston  in  Antonio  and  Mellidat  and  by  Middleton 
and  Rowley  in  The  Roaring  Girl. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  with  the  traditional  mode 
of  division  into  acts  the  popular  dramatists  did  not  also 
take  over  the  unities  of  place  and  time.  At  an  early  date 
they  were  often  reproached  for  this,  but  the  crime  was  in 
truth  no  very  serious  one,  even  when  regarded  from  the 
classicist  point  of  view.  With  regard  to  place,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  scene  sometimes  leaps  about  the  map  in  a 
way  which  would  horrify  any  supporter  of  the  classical  rules ; 
but  often  the  action  is  perfectly  independent  of  a  specified 

1  Cf.  on  this  point  the  interesting  remarks  of  Bradley,  p.  339  seqq. 

2  To  this  category  belongs  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins  (see  above,  p.  34).     If  this 
work  be  indeed  by  Tarlton,  it  may  be  described  as  the  earliest  piece  divided 
into  two  parts. 
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locality,  and  an  independence  of  this  kind  works  out  essentially 
to  the  same  result  as  that  attained  in  many  plays  with  pre- 
tensions to  classicism.  So  far  as  the  unity  of  time  is  concerned, 
we  seldom  find  the  poets  skipping  over  long  periods  in  the 
daring  manner  which  Sidney  had  criticised  in  the  dramas 
of  chivalry  written  before  Marlowe's  time ;  nor  do  they 
allow  themselves  as  much  latitude  as  Hans  Sachs,  whose 
Oedipus  appears  successively  hi  the  same  piece  as  a  child,  a 
young  man,  and  the  father  of  a  family.  Pericles,  which  Shake- 
speare brought  up  to  date  and  embellished  with  his  own  addi- 
tions, is  a  play  composed  in  this  earlier  manner.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  shall  come  upon  a  number  of  cases — in  Othello,  for 
instance,  and  several  of  the  historical  plays — where  the  events 
depicted  have  been  crowded  into  a  shorter  period  of  time  than 
that  in  the  original  from  which  the  plot  was  taken,  purely  in  the 
interests  of  artistic  concentration.  Substantially  the  English 
dramatists  also  observed  that  kind  of  unity  of  time  which  is  to 
be  found  in  Greek  tragedy  as  well,  where,  as  we  need  not  remind 
the  reader,  a  long  journey  or  military  expedition  into  a  foreign 
country  is  often  supposed  to  have  taken  place  during  the  chant- 
ing of  a  chorus.  We  may  follow  A.  W.  Schlegel  in  describing 
this  kind  of  unity  as  '  scheinbare  Stetigkeit  der  Zeit ' — apparent 
continuousness  of  time.  The  dramatists  unfold  before  us  an 
unbroken  sequence  of  incidents,  and  draw  us  into  the  magic 
circle  of  their  world  of  fancy,  where  no  one  would  think  of 
asking  himself  the  idle  question,  How  long  a  time  would  these 
events  occupy  if  they  were  to  take  place  in  real  life  ?  Calcula- 
tions of  this  nature  were  reserved  for  our  own  period,  and  those 
persons  who  write  treatises  on  the  number  of  weeks,  days,  am 
hours  which  should  be  assigned  to  the  action  of  Othello  01 
Macbeth,  are  greatly  to  be  envied  for  their  superfluity  of  leisure. 
This  apparent  continuousness  of  time  is,  however,  also  attaine 
in  plays  where  we  are  expressly  told  that  the  sequence 
events  embraces  a  long  period.  Thus,  in  The  Merchant  oj 
Venice,  Shakespeare  depicts  an  unbroken  sequence  of  events 
beginning  with  the  signing  of  the  bond  and  extending 
the  last  day  of  those  three  momentous  months.  Similarly, 
Marlowe's  Doctor  Faustus,  after  witnessing  the  signing  of  th< 
contract  we  follow  the  magician  and  his  diabolical  companioi 
in  their  adventurous  journey  through  the  world,  and  have  n< 
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feeling  of  incredulity  when  we  see  that  the  twenty-four  years 
have  elapsed  and  that  the  catastrophe  is  approaching.  Some 
of  the  minor  dramatists,  too,  habitually  bind  their  action  tightly 
together  by  means  of  continuity  of  time,  and  even  contrive  to 
effect  their  purpose  in  biographical  dramas  where  heroes  such 
as  Thomas  Cromwell  or  Stukeley  pass  through  their  whole 
adolescence  and  manhood  in  the  course  of  the  play.  I  know 
of  no  English  drama  of  this  period  where  there  is  any 
necessity,  as  there  is  in  so  many  modern  plays,  to  announce 
specifically  that '  Two  years  elapse  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
acts,'  or  something  similar.  In  The  Winter's  Tale,  the  only  one 
of  Shakespeare's  dramas  where  anything  of  the  kind  occurs, 
the  poet  introduces  the  allegorical  figure  of  Time  to  explain  the 
unusual  jump  between  the  third  act,  in  which  Perdita  appears 
as  a  new-born  child,  and  the  fourth,  where  she  figures  as  a  full- 
blown maiden.1  And  even  in  those  cases  where  a  second  part 
is  appended  to  a  play  by  way  of  continuation,  it  as  a  rule  follows 
straight  on  after  the  first  without  any  break  in  time.  In  this 
matter  of  the  unity  of  tune,  as  in  everything  else,  Ben  Jonson 
set  himself  in  direct  opposition  to  the  prevalent  taste.  In  his 
aggressive  prologue  to  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  he  dishes  up 
Sidney's  polemic  once  more  in  different  words.  He  further 
states,  in  one  of  the  interludes  in  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour, 
that  the  prohibition  against  allowing  the  action  to  extend  over 
more  than  a  day  is  one  of  the  precepts  of  the  ancients  which 
must  be  obeyed  equally  strictly  by  modern  writers  also  ;  but 
in  his  tragedies  he  himself  has  completely  forgotten  his  own 
rule. 

Another  reason  why  the  popular  playwrights  enjoyed  less 
latitude^ffi?~the  matter  of  timlTfhan  the  mediaeval  mystery 
writers,  was  that  the  time  wWffitt&wWal  performance  of  their 
plays  might  take  was^  limited.  The  same  problem  had  also 
confronted  popular  playwrights  of  the  type  of  Hans  Sachs,  who 
had  pursued  the  old  method  of  transposing  the  story  upon 
which  they  were  working  at  full  length  from  the  narrative  form 
into  the  dramatic  ;  but  their  solution  of  the  difficulty  had  been 
to  make  the  scenes  containing  the  chief  interest  of  the  play  as 

1  A  similar  function  is  also  performed  by  the  allegorical  figure  of  Time  in 
the  drama  which  follows  the  gallant  Guy  of  Warwick  through  his  life's  history 
(see  p.  200).  Towards  the  end  of  this  play  occurs  the  stage-direction,  '  Enter 
Guy  being  old/ 
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short  and  summary  as  the  rest.  Now  however  that  the  poets 
strove  to  amplify  and  emphasise  such  scenes,  they  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  compress  the  action  and  to  supply  the  want  of 
what  could  not  be  actually  presented  on  the  stage  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  narratives ;  in  a  word,  it  became  necessary  for  them  to 
approximate  their  methods  to  the  technique  of  the  classical  style. 
Most  of  them  were  masters  at  the  art  of  informing  the  audience 
of  the  events  which  have  preceded  the  opening  of  the  play,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  first  few  scenes,  hi  the  most  natural  manner ; 
and  they  were  equally  successful  in  eliminating  superfluous 
details  in  the  later  scenes,  or  weaving  in  those  which  they 
thought  might  contribute  to  the  unity  of  the  play.  Still  it 
sometimes  happened  that  they  were  obliged  to  introduce  a 
special  messenger  in  order  to  inform  the  audience  of  some 
important  event ;  and  this  device  gives  them  frequent  oppor- 
tunity for  displays  of  rhetorical  brilliance  in  the  style  of  antique 
tragedy.  Thanks  to  the  more  elastic  structure  of  the  popular 
drama,  the  playwrights  were  exempt  from  the  necessity  of 
using  the  earlier  scenes  to  reveal  the  previous  history  of  the 
characters  by  a  conversation  with  some  confidant  whom  one 
would  have  imagined  to  be  already  familiar  with  the  speaker's 
affairs.  A  few  instances  of  the  use  of  this  conventional  method 
of  relating  anterior  history  are,  however,  to  be  found.  There 
is  one,  for  example,  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  an  early  work 
recalling  the  Italian  manner  in  more  ways  than  one  ;  and  in 
the  first  scene  of  Cymbeline,  the  previous  course  of  events  is 
narrated  by  a  conversation  in  a  forced  and  conventional  manner, 
which  furnishes  only  another  proof  of  Shakespeare's  indifference 
to  technicalities  in  his  latest  works. 

It  was  the  custom  in  tragedies  of  the  classical  style  to  fore- 
shadow the  catastrophe  by  means  of  ominous  dreams,  although 
the  actual  nature  of  this  catastrophe  was  not  revealed  to  the 
audience.  The  popular  drama  made  but  small  use  of  these 
dream  scenes.  In  Shakespeare's  Titus  Andronicus  the  hero 
informs  us  quite  briefly  and  incidentally  before  the  momentous 
hunt,  that  in  the  night  he  had  been  '  troubled  in  his  sleep  '  by 
dreams.  In  Eichard  III.  Stanley's  ill-boding  dream  was  taken 
by  Shakespeare  straight  out  of  Holinshed's  Chronicle.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  dream  of  the  conscience-stricken  Clarence 
Jie  has  put  fresh  life  into  the  time-worn  motive  in  a  marvel- 
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lously  felicitous  manner.  In  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  by  Dekker  and 
Webster,  Guildford,  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  is  troubled  by 
dreams  of  the  same  terrifying  nature  as  had  affrighted  Clarence 
within  the  same  grim  walls  ;  and  one  can  hardly  be  wrong  in 
supposing  that  the  authors  had  Shakespeare's  scene  in  mind 
while  writing  their  own. 


Much  more  easily  discernible  than  the  particularities  in  which 
the  romantic  technique  approximates  to  the  classical  are  the 
independent  and  characteristic  features  of  the  romantic  drama 
itself.  One  of  the  chief  of  these  distinguishing  marks  is  the 
greater  wealth  and  diversity  of  the  episodes  presented ;  and 
this  imparted  a  varied  and  ever-changing  character  to  the 
poet's  task  of  confining  his  material  within  the  boundaries  of 
dramatic  form.  So  copious  an  output  of  dramatic  works  could 
not,  of  course,  fail  to  evolve  some  sort  of  tradition  in  this  respect. 
But  we  can  point  to  no  theoretical  precepts  relating  to  this 
special  question  among  the  reported  sayings  of  English  drama- 
tists, with  the  possible  exception  of  a  passage  in  William  Rowley's 
preface  to  the  Travels  of  the  Three  English  Brothers  (pri.  1607), 
where  he  says  that  the  poet  must  deal  with  traditional  matter 
as  a  cook  deals  with  *  a  foule  '  to  be  dressed.  The  cook  plucks 
the  bird  that  is  to  be  eaten,  but  adds  a  sauce  in  place  of  the 
feathers  :  so  also  the  poet  should  both  take  away  from  the  old 
story  and  add  to  it.  Some  playwrights  are  highly  praised  for 
their  '  plotting,'  as  this  part  of  their  labours  is  termed  :  Nash, 
for  instance,  declares  that  Greene  was  '  his  craft's  master  in 
plotting  plays.'  Meres  described  Anthony  Munday  in  1598  as 
'  our  best  plotter,'  though  Ben  Jonson,  who  obviously  coveted 
the  distinction  for  himself,  contradicted  this  assertion.1  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  *  plotting  '  does  not  merely  consist 
in  giving  an  artistic  epitome  of  the  materials  to  be  worked  up, 
or  even  in  arranging  the  episodes  in  a  suitable  order  ;  in  the 

1  '  Well  digested  in  the  scenes '  is  an  expression  used  in  Hamlet,  u.  ii.  460,  to 
betoken  artistic  arrangement  of  material.  Ford  (ed.  Dyce,  i.  ix.)  describes 
Brome's  comedy,  The  Northern  Lass,  as  a  '  well  limbed  poem.'  In  the  preface 
to  The  Devil's  Law  Case,  Webster  speaks  of  the  '  ingenious  structure  of  the 
scene.'  On  December  3,  1597,  Ben  Jonson  received  an  advance  payment  from 
Henslowe  for  a  work  of  which  the  plan  had  already  been  shown  to  the  actors, 
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majority  of  cases  the  task  also  necessitated  an  amplification 
of  the  original  by  additions  invented  by  the  poet  himself  or 
borrowed  from  some  other  work.  The  artistic  dovetailing  of 
these  heterogeneous  components,  the  welding  together  of 
many  tales  so  as  to  make  one,  was  one  of  the  supreme  tests  of 
the  dramatist's  talent.  It  is  true  that  no  substantial  influence 
was  exercised  by  Marlowe  on  the  technique  of  composite  plot- 
construction.  In  his  tragedies  he  uses  all  his  tremendous 
energy  in  concentrating  the  interest  on  one  central  figure. 
Shakespeare  does  the  same  in  his  tragedies,  especially  the  great 
tragedies  of  character  written  in  his  ripest  period  ;  for  here  he 
makes  no  use  of  the  art  of  combining  various  ingredients,  in 
which  he  elsewhere  shows  himself  a  master.  Especially  in 
Othello,  in  Macbeth,  and  most  of  all  in  Timon  of  Athens,  the 
entire  action  is  dominated  by  a  single  figure.  King  Lear  alone 
of  all  his  tragedies  possesses  a  really  composite  plot,  but  here 
far  from  making  use  of  this  characteristic  to  obtain  any  com- 
plex effect,  he  has  welded  together  two  precisely  similar  stories, 
those  of  Lear  and  Gloster,  in  such  a  way  that  the  effect  is 
tremendous.1  Similarly,  the  unknown  past  master  in  the  genre 
of  criminal  tragedy  who  composed  Arden  of  Feversham  has 
refrained  from  destroying  the  effect  of  the  overwhelming 
sequence  of  events  by  the  introduction  of  an  underplot.  His 
example  was  followed  by  the  majority  of  later  dramatists  of 
the  same  class.  However,  in  the  blood-and-thunder  tragedies 
which  had  sprung  into  such  popularity  since  the  appearance 
of  Kyd's  Spanish  Tragedy,  the  authors  strove  to  heighten  the 
crude  effect  of  their  plots  by  crowding  as  many  events  as 
possible  into  them  ;  in  the  manner  in  which  an  unusually 
large  amount  of  material  has  been  compressed  into  a  com- 
paratively short  plot,  Hamlet  shows  a  certain  connection  with 
this  dramatic  species. 

The  drama  of  composite  plots,  however,  which  later  became 
the  prevalent  type,  attained  some  development  even  in  the  first 

1  A.  W.  Schlegel  makes  the  following  pregnant  remark  in  his  thirtieth  lecture : 
'  If  Lear  alone  had  suffered  through  his  daughters,  the  impression  made  on  the 
spectator,  though  heartrending,  would  be  confined  to  his  private  misfortunes. 
But  two  instances  of  so  unprecedented  a  character  occurring  at  the  same  time 
suggest  a  tremendous  upheaval  in  the  moral  world.  The  picture  becomes 
gigantic,  and  calls  forth  a  terror  akin  to  that  which  would  be  caused  by  the 
thought  that  all  the  celestial  bodies  might  cease  to  run  their  accustomed 
course.' 
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years  of  the  new  movement.  From  this  period  date  plays  such 
as  Greene's  Friar  Bacon  or  Shakespeare's  Love's  Labour  Lost, 
where  several  threads  have  been  woven  together  into  an  artistic 
whole ;  and  others,  such  as  the  anonymous  comedies  Fair  Em 
and  A  Knack  to  know  a  Knave,  in  which  there  are  two  parallel 
actions  only  very  slightly  connected.  It  is  evident  from  The 
Three  Ladies  of  London  (see  above,  p.  33)  that  the  external 
characteristics  of  this  style  had  been  familiar  on  the  stage  even 
earlier  ;  and  we  meet  it  more  and  more  frequently  as  the  system 
of  dramatic  collaboration  became  more  common.  But  there 
are  many  pieces  composed  by  one  author  alone  which  fall  into 
two  or  three  totally  disconnected  parallel  actions.  The  volu- 
minous Heywood  was  often  very  careless  in  this  respect ;  and 
examples  are  furnished  by  his  Royal  King,  his  English  Traveller, 
and  even  his  most  famous  work,  A  Woman  killed  with  Kindness. 
The  same  offence  is  committed  by  many  other  authors :  by 
Middleton,  for  instance,  in  A  Mad  World,  my  Masters,  and  by 
Haughton  in  his  merry  comedy,  Grim  the  Collier.  In  The  Second 
Maiden's  Tragedy,  two  entirely  separate  plots  are  worked  out 
side  by  side :  one  of  these  deals  with  the  shameful  iniquities  of 
a  cruel  tyrant :  the  other  is  based  on  a  novel  of  Cervantes,  and 
treats  of  the  unbridled  curiosity  of  a  husband  who  commissions 
a  friend  to  put  his  wife's  virtue  to  the  test  in  order  that  he  may 
be  freed  from  all  doubt  on  the  subject.  The  only  connection 
between  these  two  plots  is  that  the  husband  in  this  tragedy  of 
home  life  is  the  brother  of  a  king  who  appears  in  the  tragedy  of 
tyranny.  Even  an  inadequate  link  of  this  kind  is  wanting 
between  the  English  and  the  Italian  tragedies  of  crime,  which, 
thrown  together,  make  up  Yarington's  Two  Tragedies  in  One.  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  believe  that  people  can  have  found  pleasure 
in  seeing  portions  of  such  completely  different  plots  presented 
to  them  one  after  another  in  motley  succession ;  but  the 
phenomenon  is  perhaps  no  more  astonishing  than  that  of  those 
persons  of  the  present  day  who  daily  read  the  instalments  of 
several  separate  serial  stories  appearing  infeuilletons  in  different 
newspapers. 

In  those  cases  where  a  comic  sub-plot  runs  side  by  side  with 
the  main  plot,  the  poets  devised  several  quite  graceful  expedients 
to  unite  the  two  at  the  end  of  the  play.  When  the  conflicts 
between  the  kings  and  the  great  lords  have  been  brought  to  a 
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happy  termination,  the  burlesque  figures  often  appear  before 
the  throne,  and  the  chief  personages,  now  happy  and  at  peace 
with  one  another,  set  to  work  to  bring  the  conflicts  in  the  lower 
sphere  to  an  equally  happy  conclusion.  This  is  the  case  hi  the 
comedy  A  Knack  to  know  a  Knave  ;  and  a  very  similar  expedient 
is  used  in  Dekker's  Satiromastix,  in  Machin's  Dumb  Knight,  and 
in  the  anonymous  Nobody  and  Somebody,  where  the  British 
king  Elidurus,  after  having  successfully  recovered  his  throne, 
gives  judgment  amidst  his  full  court  assembled  in  the  lawsuit 
between  the  wicked  Somebody  and  the  innocent  Nobody.  In 
A  Cure  for  a  Cuckold,  the  serious  main  action  by  Webster  is  con- 
nected in  the  same  way  with  William  Rowley's  comic  under- 
plot ;  and  Shakespeare  himself  makes  use  of  this  approved 
device  in  order  to  run  the  Malvolio  episode  into  the  principal 
plot  at  the  end  of  Twelfth  Night*  In  Love's  Labour  Lost  and 
hi  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  the  clownish  figures  act  a  pla; 
before  the  great  personages  at  the  conclusion  of  the  piece  ;  an 
this  method  of  uniting  the  two  independent  actions  was  after 
wards  appropriated  by  the  author  of  Every  Woman  in  her 
Humour.  A  graceful  blending  of  the  separate  actions  is  to  be 
found  at  the  conclusion  of  Patient  Orissell.  Here  the  heroine 
in  the  main  plot  learns  that  her  husband  only  wished  to  test 
her  patience  and  obedience  ;  and  the  bad  wife  in  the  subsidiary 
plot,  who  up  till  then  has  treated  her  husband  so  abominably, 
declares  hi  the  same  way  that  she  only  did  it  to  make  proof 
of  his  virtue. 

There  are,  however,  also  to  be  found  many  instances — even 
outside  the  comedies  of  Shakespeare — in  which  the  dramatists 
have  succeeded  in  weaving  the  two  plots  more  closely  and 
artistically  together.  Heywood,  usually  so  careless  in  this 
respect,  has  furnished  us  with  an  excellent  example  of  such 
skill  in  Fortune  by  Land  and  Sea,  written  by  him  in  collaboration 
with  William  Rowley,  in  which  we  are  called  upon  to  witness  the 
changing  fortunes  of  different  members  of  the  Forrest  family. 
In  his  Wise  Woman  of  Hogsdon  the  events  are  kept  together  by 
the  fact  that  the  same  old  woman  intervenes  in  all  of  them  with 
help  and  counsel.  Much  the  same  device  is  used  in  Westward 

1  A  romantic  drama,  of  which  only  a  manuscript  fragment  remains,  evidently 
had  a  termination  of  this  kind.  The  same  was  the  case  in  the  English 
original  of  the  German  Esther  and  Ahasuerus  (see  above,  pp.  187  and  161). 
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Ho  !  by  Dekker  and  Webster,  where  the  old  procuress  Mrs.  Bird- 
lime is  concerned  in  all  the  love  intrigues  which  run  on  side  by 
side  in  the  play.  In  The  Woman  Hater,  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  we  are  shown  a  parasite  in  search  of  a  good  meal,  who 
steers  a  devious  course  in  and  out  of  the  separate  plots.  In 
Dekker's  The  Shoemaker's  Holiday  it  is  the  milieu  of  the  cobbler's 
shop  which  holds  the  varied  episodes  together.  In  Bartholomew 
Fair  Ben  Jonson  holds  together  the  play  and  counter-play  of  a 
crowd  of  the  most  heterogeneous  characters  in  the  most  effective 
manner  by  working  them  all  into  the  motley  confusion  of  a  fair. 
Ben  Jonson,  it  should  be  noted,  has  applied  to  his  comedies 
many  lessons  in  the  art  of  dramatic  combination  learnt  from 
Terence  and  the  Renaissance  comedy ;  in  his  tragedies,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  too  makes  his  action  run  a  straighter  course. 

There  is  a  certain  kinship  between  the  drama  of  the  com- 
posite plot  and  those  plays  where  the  action  is,  as  it  were, 
framed  in  an  allegorical  setting,  after  the  manner,  for  instance, 
found  earlier  in  the  fantastic  drama  The  Triumphs  of  Love  and 
Fortune.  A  similar  allegorical  plot  is  to  be  found  in  the  tragedy 
of  Soliman  and  Perseda  (entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register  in 
1592).  In  the  older  piece  the  contest  was  one  between  Venus 
and  Fortune  ;  here  it  is  a  struggle  between  Fortune,  Love,  and 
Death,  which  runs  its  course  side  by  side  with  the  main 
action.  At  the  beginning  of  the  popular  fantastic  comedy  of 
Mucedorus  the  stage  is  occupied  by  Comedy  and  Envy.  Envy 
announces  her  intention  to  cross  the  paths  of  Comedy's  friends, 
and  the  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  the  hero  of  the  piece 
are  therefore  considered  to  be  the  work  of  Envy.  At  the  con- 
clusion, however,  the  two  allegorical  figures  appear  once  more, 
and  Envy  is  forced  to  own  defeat.  In  Yarington's  Two  Tragedies 
in  One,  dialogues  between  Homicide,  Avarice,  and  Truth  are 
used  to  hold  the  divergent  portions  of  the  play  together.  The 
allegorical  setting  of  Greene's  Alphonsus  is  even  less  happy  ;  at 
the  beginning  of  this  play,  Venus  appears  with  the  Muses  and 
announces  that  they  are  about  to  act  the  story  of  the  King  of 
Aragon  on  the  top  of  Parnassus.  And  in  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins? 
in  Greene's  James  IV.,  and  in  Munday's  Robert,  Earl  of  Hunting- 
ton,  historical  or  legendary  personages,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
organisers  or  spectators  of  the  performance,  appear  at  the 

1  See  above,  p.  34. 
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beginning  and  end  of  the  play,  and  between  the  scenes.  The 
comedy  of  the  drunken  peasant  which  Shakespeare  has  linked 
on  to  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  must  be  adjudged  the  best  of 
all  these  frame-like  appendages  to  plays,  not  only  for  its  in- 
trinsic merit  but  also  for  the  dexterous  way  in  which  it  is  fitted 
on  to  the  play  itself.  But  as  a  general  rule  these  enclosing 
scenes  grow  more  and  more  uninteresting  as  the  play  pro- 
ceeds. The  actors  who  took  part  in  them,  and  who  in  many 
cases  watched  the  main  play  from  the  balcony  at  the  back  of 
the  stage,  must  necessarily  have  taken  off  the  attention  of  the 
audience  from  the  main  plot  and  exercised  a  disturbing  influence. 
It  is  therefore  not  very  surprising  that  these  frame-plays,  which 
were  fairly  frequent  during  the  first  decade  of  the  period,  should 
have  gone  out  of  fashion  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Ben 
Jonson,  it  is  true,  in  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour  and  several 
of  his  later  plays,  introduced  critical  literary  conversations  at 
the  beginning  and  in  inserted  scenes,  where  he  gave  the  main 
prominence  to  himself,  his  own  personal  affairs,  and  the  literary 
disputes  in  which  he  found  himself  involved.  But  this  really 
belongs  to  another  category  of  dramatic  practice. 

A  kindred  device,  however,  retained  its  popularity  for  a  far 
longer  period.  This  consisted  in  turning  the  actors  for  a  while 
into  spectators,  before  whom  a  little  play  within  the  play  is 
produced,  which  in  some  way  reflects  on  the  mam  action. 
Examples  of  this  are  to  be  found  hi  the  works  of  a  large  number 
of  highly  talented  dramatists,  such  as  Kyd,  Middleton,  Jonson, 
Beaumont,  Fletcher,  and  Massinger.  And  it  was  certainly 
owing  to  the  tremendous  effect  with  which  Shakespeare  used 
this  device  in  Hamlet  that  the  fashion  spread  from  the  English 
stage  over  all  European  dramatic  literature.  It  seems  that  Kyd 
may  rightly  claim  the  honour  of  having  invented  this  system. 
The  play  within  his  Spanish  Tragedy  (c.  1588)  has  an  even  more 
intimate  connection  with  the  main  sequence  of  events  than  the 
corresponding  scene  in  Shakespeare  ;  and  when  Kyd  made  an 
actor  in  the  play  within  his  play  revenge  himself  on  a  comrade 
for  an  ancient  wrong  by  really  driving  home  the  dagger  in  a 
murder  scene,  he  introduced  a  device  which  has  proved  that 
the  oldest  form  of  motif  may  again  become  the  newest ;  for  in 
Leoncavallo's  Pagliacci  it  has  acquired  a  fresh  lease  of  life.  In 
Middleton's  Spanish  Gipsy  the  inset  play'serves  to  turn  a  young 
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libertine  to  better  paths.  In  Massinger's  tragedy,  The  Roman 
Actor,  the  actor  Paris  thrice  displays  his  talents  in  small  plays 
inserted  into  the  main  action ;  and  the  last  of  these  has  as  tragic 
a  termination  as  Kyd's  play,  for  the  great  player  is  stabbed  by 
the  jealous  Domitian.  Comic  effects  were  also  achieved  by 
means  of  the  play  within  a  play.  Mention  has  already  been 
made  of  the  dramatic  performances  given  by  clowns  before  great 
personages  ;  and  in  Ben  Jonson's  picture  of  the  crazy  revelry 
at  Bartholomew  Fair  there  is  a  puppet-show  performance  into 
which  a  Puritan  keeps  intruding  with  comical  outbursts  of 
wrath.1  Middleton,  hi  his  Mayor  of  Queeriborough,  introduces 
a  company  of  actors  composed  of  thieves  and  rogues ;  the 
mayor  consents  to  help  them  out  by  acting  the  part  of  a  man 
whose  purse  is  stolen,  with  serio-comic  results  which  can  readily 
be  guessed.  A  similar  company  of  predatory  actors  is  to  be 
found  in  Middleton's  A  Mad  World,  my  Masters.  In  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  M aid  of  the  Mitt,  the  dramatic  masque  inserted 
into  the  main  action  gives  occasion,  not  for  a  theft,  but  for 
an  abduction.  We  cannot,  however,  here  enumerate  all  the 
examples  of  this  kind  of  play,  or  of  the  numerous  inserted 
masques  containing  songs,  dances,  and  poetic  addresses  which 
grew  more  and  more  frequent  as  the  seventeenth  century 
advanced.2 

We  are  thus  confronted  with  a  great  wealth  of  incident  in 
the  majority  of  English  dramas  of  the  period.  This  fact 
becomes  particularly  evident  where  the  same  subject  is  treated 
as  in  one  of  those  Renaissance  dramas  in  the  classical  style,  in 
which  nothing  but  the  catastrophe  is  represented.  The  whole 
of  Jodelle's  Cleopatre,  for  instance,  covers  the  same  ground  as 
the  fifth  act  of  Shakespeare's  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  while  the 
incidents  of  Trissino's  Sofonisba  fit  into  only  half  the  fifth  act  of 
Marston's  play  of  the  same  name.  Occasionally,  moreover,  we 
see  the  composite  plot  degenerating  into  mere  overloading,  so 
that  the  interest  of  the  main  action  is  not  heightened  and  sup- 
ported, but  rather  impaired  by  the  parallel  actions.  In  1664 
the  critic  Flecknoe  3  stigmatised  this  excess  of  incident  on  the 
English  stage  as  an  abuse ;  and  it  is  obviously  typical  of  the 

1  See  above,  p.  109. 

2  For  the  masques  inserted  into  the  tragedies  of  vengeance,  see  above,  p.  219. 

3  See  above,  p.  104. 
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reality  that  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle  the  audience  of  the  play  within  the  play  emphatically 
express  their  impatience  during  the  acting  of  a  sub -plot,  which 
interests  them  less  than  the  main  action.  The  Blind  Beggar  of 
Bednal  Green,  by  Chettle  and  Day,  and  The  Witch,\>y  Middleton, 
are  particularly  characteristic  examples  of  plays  of  this  kind  in 
which  the  incidents  are  packed  so  closely  that  the  interest  is 
considerably  weakened.  Here,  too,  Shakespeare  rises  superior 
to  his  fellows  in  that  he  invariably  knows  how  to  balance  the 
parallel  actions  against  one  another  with  deliberate  artistic 
judgment.  The  impressionist  and  summary  presentment  of 
Edgar's  calumniation  and  banishment  in  King  Lear  furnishes 
us  with  a  characteristic  example  of  his  ability  to  withstand  the 
temptation  to  use  his  full  power  where  to  do  so  would  cause  a 
lack  of  proportion  in  the  main  outlines  of  the  plot ;  for  the  same 
reason,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  he  avoids  giving  too  great  a 
prominence  to  sympathy  for  the  innocent  Octavia's  sufferings. 
Shakespeare  herein  not  only  shows  his  superiority  to  the  hasty 
scribblers  who  strove  only  for  effect,  but  also  to  careful  work- 
men such  as  Webster,  who  often  obscures  his  general  effects 
by  his  anxious  elaboration  of  separate  details.1 

But  when  it  came  to  borrowing  material  from  the  English 
Chronicles,  in  which  the  most  various  events  occurring  at  the 
same  time  were  treated  of  side  by  side,  the  poet's  task  was  one 
of  concentration  rather  than  of  expansion.  They  were  not  here 
called  upon  '  to  follow  the  practise  of  the  cobler  and  set  their 
teeth  to  the  leather  to  pull  it  out,'  as  Gosson  expresses  it :  their 
work  was  rather  of  the  opposite  description.  When  one  sur- 
veys the  thick  volumes  of  Holinshed's  Chronicle,  one  begins  to 
realise  that  critics  of  the  historical  drama  do  not  sufficiently 
appreciate  the  labour  of  sifting  out  what  is  valuable  from  a 
dramatic  point  of  view  from  the  enormous  mass  narrated,  or 
of  co-ordinating  the  matter  selected  and  building  it  up  into  a 
play.  We  shall  see  later  on  with  how  artistic  an  instinct  the 
anonymous  author  of  the  earlier  King  John  selected  and  arranged 
his  material.  We  shall  see  how  Marlowe  in  Edward  II.,  and 
Shakespeare  in  Richard  II.,  aimed  at  writing  a  tragedy  of  which 
the  motive  force  was  character,  and  how  with  that  end  in  view 

1  For  further  information  on  this  peculiarity  of  Webster's,  see  Gosse, 
Seventeenth  Century  Studies,  p.  52. 
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they  grouped  all  the  incidents  round  the  figure  of  an  unhappy 
monarch.  Finally,  we  shall  see  that  Shakespeare's  Richard  III., 
in  itself  a  finished  work  of  art,  forms,  in  conjunction  with  the 
three  parts  of  Henry  VI.,  a  tetralogy  of  stupendous  genius.  It 
was  a  less  difficult  task  to  shape  the  victorious  career  of  the  hero 
king,  Henry  v.,  into  a  drama.  In  many  other  dramas  of  the 
kings  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  playwrights  have  not  troubled 
about  rounding  off  their  plots  artistically.  In  Peele's  Edward  I. 
we  find  the  historical  part  interspersed  with  legendary  fables,  so  as 
to  make  up  a  gaudy  patchwork  of  a  distinctly  popular  character. 
Hey  wood,  in  the  two  parts  of  his  Edward  IV.,  aims  at  making 
an  effect  by  a  motley  juxtaposition  of  episodes  ;  and  this  he  does 
even  more  in  the  second  part  of  his  history  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
(//  you  know  not  Me,  etc.),  the  first  part  of  which  is  concentrated 
on  the  oppression  endured  by  the  Queen  in  her  youth  and 
her  final  elevation  to  the  throne.  If  the  plot  of  Shakespeare's 
Henry  VIII.  may  be  said  to  fall  apart  into  disconnected  frag- 
ments, the  criticism  is  far  more  appropriate  to  Samuel  Rowley's 
drama  relating  to  the  same  reign  (When  you  see  me,  you  know 
me).  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  anonymous  play  on  Edward 
in. ;  the  love-story  in  the  first  half  has  no  connection  with  the 
story  of  the  campaign  in  the  second  part,  and  the  latter  contains 
many  anecdotic  episodes  of  no  great  relevance  which  have  been 
transferred  into  the  play  by  the  author  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  material. 

While  the  dramatists  made  it  their  chief  object  to  make 
their  plays  lively  and  attractive,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in 
their  construction  they  did  not  make  the  production  of  an 
organic  whole  their  chief  object,  but  rather  fixed  their  aim 
upon  the  production  of  a  series  of  separate  effective  situations. 
Although  they  recognised  that  as  the  action  ran  its  course 
towards  the  desired  end,  the  events  should  succeed  one  another 
in  an  unbroken  and  necessary  sequence,  they  were  also  anxious 
to  awaken  the  sensations  of  suspense  and  surprise  ;  and  when 
it  was  found  impossible  to  reconcile  these  two  objects,  the 
majority  of  the  playwrights  were  only  naturally  inclined  to 
sacrifice  the  former  rather  than  the  latter.  Here,  as  everywhere, 
Shakespeare  triumphs  over  all  competitors.  In  his  mature 
works,  though  he  often  keeps  us  in  a  state  of  dramatic  suspense, 
he  always  at  the  same  time  allows  us  to  foresee  as  inevitable  the 
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further  trend  of  the  action.  This  is  the  case  even  in  King  Lear, 
in  which  a  glimpse  of  hope  for  the  king  and  for  Cordelia  fills  us 
with  new  and  feverish  expectation  even  in  the  very  last  scene. 
By  this  method  an  antithesis  is  formed  between  what  we  hope 
and  what  we  know  to  be  the  decree  of  inexorable  fate,  an  anti- 
thesis to  be  found  in  a  similar  form  in  the  final  catastrophe  of 
two  other  great  masterpieces  of  tragic  art — the  Antigone  of 
Sophocles,  and  Schiller's  Wallenstein. 

Still,  generally  speaking,  the  playwrights  do  not  hesitate  to 
build  up  thrilling  and  exciting  situations  on  a  basis  of  the 
crudest  improbability.  That  the  English  dramatist  *  grounds 
his  work  on  impossibilities  '  was  the  complaint  of  so  early  a 
critic  as  Whetstone.  And  naturally  this  fault  became  more 
and  more  noticeable  as  competition  became  keener  and  the 
number  of  works  produced  ever  more  abundant.  The  scene, 
for  instance,  in  G.  Wilkins'  Miseries  of  Enforced  Marriage — 
one  of  the  repertory  pieces  of  Shakespeare's  company — where 
the  spendthrift,  Hford,  discovers  that  the  girl  whom  he  has 
married  as  a  speculation  is  quite  penniless,  is  one  of  tremen- 
dous dramatic  force ;  but  when  the  poet  proceeds  to  give  an 
exposition  of  the  causes  through  which  the  mistake  arose,  we 
find  ourselves  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  most  wildly  impossible 
suppositions.  In  the  Fair  Quarrel,  by  Middleton  and  Rowley, 
Captain  Ager  falls  into  a  quarrel  with  a  colonel  who  calls  him 
the  *  son  of  a  whore.5  Ager  challenges  him  to  a  duel,  but  as 
he  is  about  to  go  to  the  rendezvous  his  mother  owns  to  him 
that  her  past  has  not  been  unblemished.  It  turns  out  after- 
wards that  this  is  untrue,  and  that  the  mother  merely  said  it 
in  order  to  keep  her  only  son  from  engaging  hi  a  dangerous 
combat.  The  situation  is  thus  a  foolish  one,  as  the  coarse  term 
of  abuse  in  question  would  under  any  circumstances  be  looked 
upon  as  a  deadly  insult.  Ager  then  goes  to  the  rendezvous 
and  offers  to  be  reconciled  to  his  enemy.  The  latter  calls  him 
a  coward,  and  thus  furnishes  him  with  a  reason  for  going  on 
with  the  duel,  which  ends  in  the  colonel  being  wounded.  Both 
the  great  scenes,  and  especially  that  between  mother  and  son, 
are  so  brilliantly  carried  out  that  the  spectators  probably 
forgot  how  unnatural  and  preposterous  are  the  circumstances 
which  give  rise  to  them.  Webster's  Cure  for  a  Cuckold  opens 
with  the  marriage  festivities  of  young  Bonvile  and  his  beloved 
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Annabel.  There  are  present  at  these  Lessingham,  who  cherishes 
an  ideal  and  enthusiastic  friendship  for  Bonvile,  and  Clare,  a 
friend  of  the  bride's,  to  whom  Lessingham  proposes.  She 
replies  that  she  will  send  him  a  written  answer,  and  shortly 
afterwards  Lessingham  receives  a  letter  telling  him  that  she 
will  listen  to  his  suit  if  he  will  slay  his  best  friend  to  please  her. 
After  a  long  soliloquy  he  resolves  upon  the  deed,  and  asks 
Bonvile  to  accompany  him  to  Calais,  before  the  wedding  night, 
in  order  to  be  his  second  in  an  affair  of  honour.  To  this 
Bonvile  agrees  at  once ;  but  when  they  arrive  at  the  coast  of 
Calais  Lessingham  explains  to  him  that  he  himself  is  the  enemy 
with  whom  he  must  fight  to  the  death.  This  scene  between  the 
two  friends  on  the  lonely  beach  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  praise.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
is  spirited,  lofty  in  tone,  and  packed  with  epigrams,  and  the 
turns  of  the  conversation  are  made  to  contribute  to  the  dramatic 
tension  in  a  manner  which  is  really  masterly  ;  but  the  situation 
is  based  on  such  absurdities  that  no  part  of  the  scene  can  be 
taken  seriously.  The  drama  of  the  earlier  decades  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  is  particularly  rich  in  scenes  of  this  type,  and 
freed  from  their  context  they  form  some  of  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  Lamb's  Specimens,  and  often  succeed  in  giving  us  far 
too  favourable  an  impression  of  the  playwrights'  talents.  In 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  there  are  many  brilliant  scenes  of  the 
kind  which  are  without  decisive  value  in  the  general  progress 
of  the  action.1  This  negligence  about  linking  together  the 
details  of  a  play  so  as  to  make  up  an  effective  whole  was 
noted  by  a  foreigner  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  as  a  characteristic  fault  of  the  English  drama.2 

Shakespeare,  on  the  other  hand,  never  gained  isolated  drama- 
tic effects  of  this  kind  at  the  cost  of  the  impression  produced  by 
the  whole  play.  Measure  for  Measure  is  the  only  case  in  which 
one  feels  that  the  author  did  not  trouble  much  about  the  entire 
effect.  As  he  became  familiar  with  the  theme,  the  scenes 
between  Isabella  and  Angelo,  and  between  Isabella  and  Claudio 

1  Cf.  Courthope's  excellent  remarks  (iv.  319  seqq.).  One  cannot  fail  to  agree 
with  his  refusal  to  fall  in  with  the  prevalent  habit  of  overestimating  the 
dramatists  who  flourished  during  the  reign  of  James  I. 

8  Sorbiere,  who  was  in  England  in  1663,  writes,  '  II  ne  leur  importe  que  ce 
soit  un  pot-pourri,  parce  qu'ils  n'en  regardent  qu'une  partie  apres  1'autre,  sans 
se  soucier  du  total'  (cf.  Revue  d'hist.  lift,  de  la  France,  xiv.  252). 
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must  have  presented  themselves  to  him  as  tasks  calling  fort! 
his  highest  dramatic  skill,  and  in  these  scenes  he  has  unfolded 
his  poetic  genius  in  all  its  force  and  greatness.  But  these 
entirely  absorbed  his  chief  interest,  and  apart  from  them  he 
made  no  special  effort  to  raise  the  crude  and  repulsive  story 
to  a  higher  plane. 

As  the  years  went  on,  the  art  of  keeping  the  audience  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  suspense,  in  great  scenes  of  this  kind,  was 
practised  with  an  ever-increasing  adroitness.  Poets  of  the 
earlier  period  took  the  audience  into  their  confidence ;  every 
one  in  the  theatre  was  well  aware,  for  instance,  that  Olivia's 
love-letter  to  Malvolio  was  a  forgery,  or  that  Claudius  and 
Othello  were  both  wrong  in  suspecting  their  wives.  But  about 
1610  a  new  method  of  developing  the  intrigue  seems  to  have 
come  to  the  fore ;  the  audience  was  now  kept  in  the  dark 
for  a  time,  and  it  was  not  till  a  later  point  in  the  play  that  the 
author  astonished  them  by  allowing  them  to  gain  an  insight 
into  the  real  trend  of  the  affair.  Thus  in  Ben  Jonson's  Epicoene 
(1609)  Morose,  an  eccentric  old  man  who  cannot  endure  the 
least  sound,  desires  to  marry  the  quietest  and  most  modest 
girl  he  can  find.  His  attention  is  directed  to  Epicoene,  who  is 
said  to  meet  his  requirements.  But  no  sooner  has  the  marriage 
taken  place  than  she  reveals  herself  as  a  very  noisy  person,  and 
under  her  control  the  house  resounds  so  loudly  with  every  kind 
of  stir  and  commotion  that  old  Morose  wishes  for  nothing 
better  than  to  be  rid  of  her  as  soon  as  he  can.  But  this  is  pre- 
vented by  the  most  weighty  ordinances  of  the  Canon  Law  :  so 
nothing  is  done  until  Sir  Dauphine  Eugenie,  a  relation  whom 
Morose  has  hitherto  neglected,  engages  himself  for  a  heavy  fee 
to  procure  him  some  means  of  release.  He  then  discloses  to 
the  husband  that  the  marriage  is  null  and  void  because  Epicoene 
is  not  a  girl  at  all,  but  a  boy  in  disguise  ;  and  it  is  thus  revealed 
that  the  whole  affair  was  but  a  preconcerted  trick.  Of  a  like 
nature,  except  that  it  is  pathetic  and  sentimental  in  tone,  is 
the  concluding  scene  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  much-praised 
Philaster,  where  the  faithful  page  Bellario  is  disclosed  to  be  a 
girl ;  and  a  similar  denouement  has  been  used  by  the  '  great  twin 
brethren '  in  another  highly  successful  work,  A  King  and  no 
King.  Thenceforward  effects  of  this  kind  were  dragged  in  with 
ever-increasing  frequency,  and  hi  a  more  and  more  forced  and 
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artificial  manner.  In  Middleton's  Anything  for  a  Quiet  Life 
one  of  the  characters  is  Sir  Francis  Cressingham,  who  devotes 
his  time  to  alchemistical  experiments.  His  second  wife  sets  a 
series  of  intrigues  in  motion  in  order  to  get  possession  of  a  large 
part  of  her  husband's  property,  including  the  portions  set  apart 
for  the  children  of  his  first  marriage.  She  would  appear  to  be  a 
scheming,  dishonest  egoist  until  it  turns  out  at  the  end  that  she 
did  all  these  things  merely  to  prevent  her  husband  from  squan- 
dering the  money  on  his  foolish  hobby  of  alchemy.  The  most 
drastic  handling  of  this  kind  of  surprise  ending  occurs  perhaps 
in  Thomas  May's  comedy  The  Heir  (1629).  In  this  play  old 
Franklin  is  determined  not  to  permit  his  daughter  Luce  to  marry 
her  lover,  Francisco,  although  Luce  confesses  that  she  is  already 
with  child  by  him.  Franklin,  far  from  giving  in,  tries  to  wheedle 
the  half-witted  Shallow  into  marrying  the  girl.  Shallow  agrees 
to  the  match,  but  after  a  variety  of  minor  occurrences  Luce 
secretly  marries  Francisco.  Her  father  discovers  it,  is  furious, 
and  threatens  to  expose  them  both  in  the  ecclesiastical  court. 
Francisco  then  pulls  forth  a  cushion  from  under  Luce's  dress 
and  explains,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  audience  as  well 
as  of  the  other  characters,  that  her  pregnancy  was  merely 
feigned.  A  more  primitive  form  of  this  kind  of  dramatic  sur- 
prise had,  it  is  true,  been  in  vogue  at  an  earlier  date.  A  person 
having  some  secret  plan  on  hand  did  not  announce  it  in  a  loud 
tone  so  that  the  audience  could  hear,  but  merely  whispered  it 
to  one  of  the  other  characters  on  the  stage.  This  method  was 
followed  by  Shakespeare  in  one  of  his  earliest  works,  the  First 
Part  of  Henry  VI.  In  Act  n.  Sc.  ii.  of  this  play  a  messenger 
comes  to  Talbot  from  the  Countess  of  Auvergne  with  an  invita- 
tion to  come  to  her  castle.  Talbot  accepts  and  goes  off,  but 
first  whispers  something  to  one  of  his  captains.  In  the  follow- 
ing scene  Talbot,  having  arrived  in  the  castle,  is  told  by  the 
Countess  that  he  is  her  prisoner.  But  he  then  blows  his  horn, 
and  to  the  terror  of  the  Countess  a  detachment  of  English  soldiers 
appears  upon  the  scene.  It  is  only  at  this  point  that  we  gather 
that  Talbot's  suspicions  had  at  once  been  aroused,  and  that  he 
had  taken  his  precautions.  Cleopatra  behaves  in  much  the 
same  way  when  she  sends  for  the  asps  in  Act  v.  Sc.  ii.  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra.  In  such  cases  we  are  usually  warned  by  the 
stage  direction  *  whispers '  that  the  audience  is  at  first  to  be 
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kept  in  ignorance  of  the  preparations  for  a  coup  de  theatre.1 
It  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  later  use  of  the  device  when 
the  secret  understanding  is  effected  behind  the  scenes.  In  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  (in.  iv.)5  for  example,  Portia  tells  Nerissa 
as  they  make  their  exit  that  she  will  tell  her  '  her  whole  device ' 
as  they  drive  along ;  and  in  the  same  way  Don  Pedro,  in  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  invites  the  other  characters  to  accompany 
him  as  he  is  going  off  the  stage,  so  that  he  may  tell  them  how 
proposes  to  make  Benedict  and  Beatrice  fall  in  love  with  eac 
other. 

Between  the  scenes  in  which  the  restless  forward  movement  o: 
the  plot  unfolds  itself  in  a  series  of  unexpected  and  startling  de- 
velopments, we  often  find  inserted  other  scenes  where  the  action 
is  at  a  standstill,  and  the  feelings  aroused  by  the  previous  course 
of  events  have  thus  time  for  expansion.  Kyd  has  furnished  us 
with  a  model  of  this  kind  of  scene  in  that  part  of  The  Spanish 
Tragedy  where  old  Jeronimo  laments  the  murder  of  his  son ; 
and  it  would  almost  seem  that  Shakespeare  was  emulating  this 
famous  prototype  in  Titus  Andronicus,  especially  in  the  scene 
where  Titus  at  dinner  with  his  family  sits  plunged  in  gloom. 
In  Richard  //.  this  pause  is  achieved  in  the  scene  between  the 
queen  and  the  gardener,  which  with  its  melancholy  reflections 
serves  to  interrupt  for  a  moment  the  inexorable  and  tragic 
march  of  Fate  in  the  play.  Other  playwrights,  too,  were  well 
aware  of  how  effective  such  a  resting-place  may  be,  with  its  at- 
mosphere of  intimacy  and  lyrical  sentiment,  in  the  midst  of  a 
sequence  of  thrilling  and  exciting  episodes.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  examples  is  the  scene  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Maid's 
Tragedy,  in  which  the  unhappy  Aspatia,  forsaken  by  her  lover,  sits 
with  her  maidens  embroidering  a  cloth  with  the  story  of  Ariadne 
and  Theseus.  In  Eastward  Ho  !  Marston  shows  us  the  coquette 
Gertrude  with  all  her  ambitious  plans  cruelly  shattered  in  a 
scene  pervaded  by  a  similar  atmosphere.  To  the  same  category 
belongs  the  scene  in  Heywood's  Eoyal  King  and  Loyal  Subject, 
in  which  the  faithful  Marshal,  who  has  fallen  into  disfavour  at 
court,  enjoys  the  quiet  charms  of  home  surrounded  by  his 
daughters.  In  some  instances  the  lyrical  character  of  the  passage 

1  E.g.  Ben  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  iv.  iii.  ;  Chapman,  The  Widow's 
Tears,  Act  i.,  conclusion  ;  the  device  is  often  used  by  Middleton,  e.g.,  A  Trick 
to  Catch  the  Old  One  (ed.  Bullen,  ii.  292  seqq.)  ;  Blurt,  Master  Constable,  i.  48  ; 
Your  Five  Gallants,  iii.  233  ;  and  by  Massinger,  e.g.,  ed.  Gifford,  i.  614. 
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was  further  accentuated  by  a  soft  accompaniment  of  music  to 
the  spoken  words  ;  the  laments  of  the  old  king  of  Valencia  in 
Mucedorus,  for  instance,  and  the  prayer  of  the  princes  in  the 
Tower  in  Hey  wood's  Edward  IV.,  were  uttered  to  music.  In 
other  scenes  songs  are  inserted,  as  in  Twelfth  Night,  where  the 
duke  indulges  his  melancholy,  or  in  Webster's  Vittoria  Corom- 
bona,  where  Cornelia  laments  her  son.  Still,  in  these  last 
instances  the  quiet  mood  does  not  extend  over  the  whole  scene, 
and  short  passages  of  this  type  expressive  of  reminiscence 
and  reflection  are  naturally  very  frequent.  Shakespeare,  as  is 
well  known,  made  constant  use  of  scenes  in  which  the  action 
was  at  a  standstill  in  order  to  mark  the  passage  of  time.  An 
instance  of  this  use  is  to  be  found  in  Richard  III.,  where  a  con- 
versation between  London  citizens  is  inserted  to  cover  the  lapse 
of  time  between  Gloucester's  departure  from  London  and  the 
arrival  of  the  news  of  Rivers'  arrest.  A  similar  purpose  is 
served  by  the  scene  in  Henry  V.  containing  the  discussion  on 
the  English  language  between  the  princess  and  her  lady-in- 
waiting.  Our  list  of  examples  may  be  concluded  with  the 
conversation  hi  As  You  Like  It  between  the  fool  and  the  duke 
concerning  duelling  and  honour,  which  gives  Rosalind  and  Celia 
time  to  change  their  costume. 

Although  the  great  wealth  and  diversity  of  the  materials 
available  gave  the  poets  the  most  varied  possibilities  of  bring- 
ing about  their  denouement,  a  certain  number  of  telling  effects 
became  traditional.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the 
masked  dances  which  occur  in  some  tragedies  of  bloodshed 
and  vengeance,  as  well  as  to  the  great  nocturnal  scenes  of 
bewilderment  and  confusion  which  came  into  fashion  about 
1598,  and  were  imitated  (not  later  than  1604)  in  one  of  the 
liveliest  and  gayest  of  comedies,  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmon- 
ton. But  perhaps  the  greatest  dramatic  effect  was  obtained 
from  trial  scenes.  The  proceedings  before  the  Doge  which 
form  the  climax  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice  furnish  us  with 
the  most  famous  example  of  this  type,  which  Ben  Jonson 
afterwards  developed  with  such  surprising  effect  in  Volpone. 
Other  instances  are  to  be  found  in  a  number  of  plays  including 
Tourneur's  Atheist's  Tragedy,  in  the  anonymous  The  Fair  Maid 
of  Bristow,  in  Daborne's  The  Poor  Man's  Comfort,  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  Coxcomb,  and  Chapman's  The  Widow's  Tears. 
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Webster  showed  himself  a  past-master  in  the  art  of  constructing 
such  scenes  in  Vittoria  Corombona,  The  Devil's  Law  Case,  and 
Appius  and  Virginia. 

The  concluding  scenes  are  usually  in  the  manner  which  had 
been  developed  by  the  Italian  comic  dramatists.  All  the  char- 
acters taking  part  in  the  parallel  or  interwoven  actions  are 
united  on  the  stage  at  the  end  of  the  play,  and  a  solution  is 
found  for  all  the  different  problems  that  have  tormented  them. 
It  certainly  happens  sometimes  that  in  all  this  commotion  the 
poet  forgets  to  spin  out  some  particular  thread  to  the  end  ;  in 
The  Comedy  of  Errors,  for  instance,  Shakespeare  has  omitted  to 
round  off  the  love-affairs  of  Antipholus  and  Luciana.  But  in 
general  these  pieces  tend  to  die  slowly  away  at  the  close,  and 
Schiller's  masterly  device  of  concentrating  the  eager  attention 
of  the  audience  on  the  concluding  words  finds  no  parallel  on  the 
English  stage  at  this  time.  Even  Shakespeare  furnishes  no 
exception  to  this  rule,  apart  from  the  surprise  which  he  pro- 
vides at  the  end  of  As  You  Like  It  by  Jaques'  delightful 
farewell  speech  and  departure  for  the  cloister. 

In  the  comedies  the  punishment  of  intriguers  and  miscreants 
is  often  achieved  in  a  very  short  and  summary  manner ;  some- 
times it  merely  consists  in  their  being  kicked  off  the  stage.1 
But  mention  must  also  be  made  of  a  special  device  used  by  some 
dramatists  for  assuring  the  triumph  of  poetic  justice  in  the 
closing  scene — a  device  which  is  as  strange  in  our  eyes  as  it 
was  pleasing  in  those  of  theatre-goers  of  that  period.  It 
consists  in  punishing  an  avaricious  or  dissolute  character  by 
marrying  him  off  at  the  end  of  the  play  to  a  prostitute.  In 
MidcQeton's  comedy,  A  Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One,  there  is  a 
usurer  who  meets  with  this  fate  after  having  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  lady  was  rich  and  well-born.  In  Blurt,  Master  Con- 
stable, by  the  same  author,  the  courtier  Curvetto  is  put  to  his 
choice  either  of  being  hanged  or  of  marrying  the  courtesan 
Imperia.  Middleton  probably  took  this  idea  from  a  tale  in 
Castiglione's  Cortigiano  (ii.  76),  a  very  popular  book  at  this 
period,  which  contains  the  information  that  in  Spain  it  was 
possible  to  escape  hanging  by  consenting  to  a  dishonourable 
marriage  of  this  kind.  There  is  a  similar  manifestation  of 

1  Cf.  Chapman's  Gentleman  Usher,  Marston's  Malcontent,  Massinger's  New 
Way  to  pay  Old  Debts. 
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poetic  justice  in  two  other  pieces  by  Middleton,  as  well  as  in 
plays  by  a  number  of  other  dramatists.1  Indeed,  Shakespeare 
himself  has  used  a  similar  device  in  the  unsatisfactory  and 
hastily  written  conclusion  of  Measure  for  Measure. 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  morality  is  vindicated  at  the  close 
of  the  play,  hi  spite  of  the  questionable  incidents  or  passages 
which  may  have  occurred  in  the  body  of  it.2  In  some  cases  the 
rewarding  of  the  noble  characters  appears  to  be  rather  overdone, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  some  such  feeling  even  with  regard 
to  the  betrothal  of  Paulina  and  Camillo  in  The  Winter's  Tale. 
Far  more  often,  however,  our  astonishment  is  awakened  at 
the  ease  with  which  the  wrongdoers  are  pardoned,  even  when 
their  criminal  attempts  have  occasioned  the  most  deadly  perils 
to  arise.  The  reconciliation  between  Valentine  and  the  deceit- 
ful Proteus,  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  and  the  ease  with 
which  Angelo  is  pardoned  in  Measure  for  Measure,  are  not  by 
any  means  the  most  astonishing  examples.  In  George-a-Greene, 
one  of  the  first  scenes  shows  us  the  king  of  Scotland,  who  has 
crossed  the  Border,  besieging  a  castle  whose  lord  is  absent. 
He  catches  sight  of  the  mistress  of  the  castle,  Jane-a-Barley, 
on  the  battlements,  and  calls  upon  her  to  comply  with  his 
lascivious  wishes.  She  refuses,  and  the  king  thereupon 
threatens  to  kill  her  little  son,  whom  he  has  got  into  his  power. 
However,  an  English  force  comes  to  the  rescue  just  in  time 
to  prevent  the  crime.  At  the  close  of  the  play  this  same  king 
is  shown  to  us  in  amicable  converse  with  the  English  king,  in 
whose  society  he  takes  part  in  the  gay  doings  at  Wakefield. 
Often  enough  no  malice  seems  to  be  borne  in  the  last  scene 
for  attempts  at  poisoning  and  similar  plots  ;  but  the  most 
incredible  feats  of  forgiveness  are  performed  by  the  innocent 
wives,  who  in  many  of  these  plays  are  deserted  by  their 
husbands  for  a  prostitute  and  shockingly  maltreated,  or  even 

1  Cf.  Middleton's  Your  Five  Gallants  and  A  Mad  World,  my  Masters,  Barry's 
Ram  Alley  (resembling  A  Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One),  and  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Captain.     In  Dekker's  Honest  Whore,  the  marriage  at  the  end  of 
the  first  part  forms  the  starting-point  for  the  curious  extension  of  the  story 
in  the  second  part.     Chapman  has  furnished  his  May-Day  (which  is  written 
on  the  model  of  Piccolomini's  Alessandro)  with  a  like  addition.     In  a  piece 
mentioned  by  Henslowe  on  July  30,  1594,  entitled  The  Merchant  of  Eamden 
(Emden),  there  were  described  the  adventures  of  an  Englishman  abroad  who 
is  saved  from  execution  by  a  maiden  in  the  same  way.     Cf.  also  the  allusion^ 
in  Arden  of  Fever  sham,  I.  i.,  and  Singer,  p.  16, 

2  See  above,  p.  121. 
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made  the  object  of  murderous  designs.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  draw  deductions  from  all  this  as  to  the  moral  views 
of  the  authors  themselves ;  it  was  evidently  a  convention  in 
the  romantic  and  fantastic  drama,  as  in  comedy,  that  a  play 
should  always  end  happily  for  everybody ;  in  the  Spanish 
comedias  we  come  upon  similar  striking  instances  of  easily 
granted  forgiveness.  Shakespeare,  in  Cymbeline,  has  spared  us 
the  cruel  punishment  meted  out  to  the  slanderer  in  Boccaccio's 
story  ;  nowhere  else  is  there  a  nobler  or  more  convincing  pre- 
sentation of  the  truth  that  in  the  hearts  of  happy  persons, 
who  at  last  find  themselves  together  after  many  troubles  and 
dangers,  there  is  no  room  for  thoughts  of  vengeance.  An  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule  is  found  in  the  severe  punishment 
meted  out  to  the  miscreants  in  Ben  Jonson's  Volpone.  How- 
ever, he  himself  admits  that  critics  might  regard  this  conclusion 
as  an  infringement  of  the  laws  of  comedy,  and  he  tries  to  justify 
himself  by  saying  that  his  intention  was  to  silence  those  persons 
who  accuse  the  writers  of  comedy  of  never  punishing  vice. 
Subsequently,  however,  in  his  Alchemist,  he  let  the  rogues  off 
very  easily,  and  Dry  den  was  able  to  cite  this  play  as  a  justifica- 
tion for  the  proposition  that  there  was  no  need  to  be  too 
particular  about  poetic  justice.1 

In  tragedy  the  denouement  is  naturally  confined  to  a  much 
smaller  compass.  After  the  hero's  death-scene  the  survivors, 
face  to  face  with  the  majesty  of  death,  cast  a  last  comprehensive 
glance  at  the  personality  and  life-work  of  the  departed.  Mar- 
lowe's two  earliest  tragedies  end  in  this  manner ;  but  while 
the  words  of  Amyras  at  Tamburlaine's  deathbed  are  rather 
brief  and  inadequate,  the  lamentations  of  the  students  over  the 
mangled  body  of  Doctor  Faustus  form  a  moving  conclusion  to 
the  play.  A  deep  and  noble  impression  is  created  by  the 
scenes  in  which  the  triumphant  conqueror  of  the  fallen  hero 
pays  tribute  to  his  greatness  on  the  very  scene  of  his  victory. 
Shakespeare  has  given  an  impressive  finale  of  this  kind  to  his 
Julius  Caesar,  and  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  also  it  is  the 
surviving  Octavius  who  utters  the  last  conciliatory  words. 
But  even  in  Peele's  Battle  of  Alcazar,  one  of  the  earliest 
of  English  tragedies,  the  African  Sultan  decrees  that  the 

1  Dryden's  Essays,  ed.  Ker,  i.  141.  Ben  Jonson's  defence  of  Volpone  is  to 
be  found  in  the  dedication  to  the  two  Universities. 
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fallen  king  of  Portugal  shall  have  a  worthy  burial.  Similar 
dignified  obsequies  form  the  conclusion  of  several  other  plays, 
including  Marlowe's  Massacre  at  Paris,  Lodge's  tragedy  of 
Sulla,  and  Shakespeare's  Coriolanus,  in  which  the  soldiers  follow 
in  solemn  procession  behind  the  corpse  with  trailed  pikes.  In 
Shakespeare's  tragedies  endings  full  of  the  spirit  of  atonement 
and  forgiveness,  which  produce  a  cathartic  action  in  Goethe's 
sense  of  the  word  within  the  tragedy  itself,  are  the  rule.  Even 
in  his  first  immature  play  of  Titus  Andronicus  he  concludes  the 
dreary  sequence  of  horrors  by  looking  forward  to  a  better  time 
about  to  dawn.  Similar  glimpses  of  a  happier  future  are  accorded 
to  us  at  the  conclusion  of  his  later  masterpieces  of  tragedy ;  the 
most  wonderful  of  these  is  perhaps  hi  Hamlet,  whereas  in  Lear 
the  conclusion  is  quite  darkened  by  the  shadow  of  the  deeply 
tragic  events  which  precede  it.  In  Richard  III.  and  Macbeth  the 
story  dramatised  gave  a  ready  handle  for  such  a  concluding 
glimpse  into  the  future.  Similarly,  in  the  tale  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  the  reconciliation  of  the  sorrowing  parents  affords  the 
most  moving  and  impressive  final  harmony.  The  only  play  in 
which  '  music  at  the  close '  is  entirely  absent  is  Othello,  which 
as  a  psychological  study  of  a  special  order  holds  so  unique  a 
position  among  these  great  world-embracing  tragedies  ;  the 
inartistic  conclusion  of  Timon  cannot  be  discussed  hi  this  con- 
nection. In  the  tragedies  of  crime  as  well  as  in  those  of  blood- 
shed and  vengeance,  the  general  butchery  is  sometimes  followed 
by  a  moral  dissertation  which  as  a  rule  is  of  a  somewhat  bald 
and  summary  nature,  even  in  tragedies  as  well  put  together  as 
Middleton's  Women  Beware  Women  ;  and  hi  such  noteworthy 
works  as  Webster's  Vittoria  Corombona  and  his  Duchess  of 
Malfi  the  same  thing  is  to  be  observed.  At  the  end  of  Marston's 
Antonio  and  Mellida,  the  avengers,  after  their  fearful  work  is 
over,  determine  to  enter  a  monastery.  The  betrothal  thrust 
in  at  the  conclusion  of  Lust's  Dominion  (a  play  positively  drip- 
ping with  blood)  hi  order  '  with  comic  joy  to  end  a  tragedy,'  is, 
of  course,  not  to  be  taken  seriously.  A  particularly  disgusting 
impression  is  produced  by  the  conclusion  of  Chettle's  Hoffman, 
where  a  red-hot  crown  is  placed  upon  Hoffman's  head,  and  as 
he  dies  under  the  torture,  the  avengers  tell  him  that  they  will 
pardon  him  and  pray  for  the  welfare  of  his  soul. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  account  that  a  talent 
writing  a  holding  and  attractive  play  was  very  common  among 
these  gifted  and  enterprising  dramatists .  They  often  deal  hi  crude 
effects,  gross  improbabilities,  and  motley  bundles  of  incongru- 
ities ;  but  their  plays  rarely  drag,  and  are  practically  never  dull, 
except  now  and  then  when  the  author  cherishes  the  literary 
pretensions  of  a  Chapman  or  a  Ben  Jonson.  They  sought  to 
outdo  their  predecessors  by  the  invention  of  new  and  startling 
effects,  but  this  effort  went  hand  in  hand  with  a  perfectly  un- 
scrupulous appropriation  of  any  methods  and  devices  which  had 
already  been  successfully  used  on  the  stage.  However,  these 
fixed  traditions  of  dramatic  technique  fall  into  the  background 
in  the  face  of  the  diversity  of  the  poet's  personalities  and  the 
variety  of  the  materials  at  their  disposal.  Once  the  breath 
of  new  life  had  touched  the  popular  drama,  the  playwrights 
developed  great  adroitness  and  certainty  of  method  with  sur- 
prising rapidity.  They  are  all  aware  that  it  is  their  business  to 
transport  us  at  once  in  medias  res,  slipping  the  exposition  in  if 
possible  as  the  action  proceeds,  and  then  to  make  straight  for 
the  goal  without  loitering  on  the  way.  More  and  more  often, 
as  the  period  advances,  we  are  introduced  into  the  very  middle 
of  some  conversation  at  the  beginning  of  a  scene.  One  cannot 
fail  to  be  astonished  by  the  wealth  of  happy  little  touches  which 
enliven  the  dialogue  and  throw  light  upon  the  character  of  the 
persons  in  the  play  ;  and  these  are  to  be  found  even  in  the  works 
of  men  such  as  Daborne  and  Sharpham,  who  by  no  means  belong 
to  the  first  rank  of  dramatic  poets.  Particularly  characteristic 
hi  Shakespeare's  case  are  the  familiar  phrases  with  which  the 
characters  interrupt  themselves  in  a  way  which  gives  their 
talk  a  completely  natural  effect.1  We  now  hardly  ever  find 
events  which  are  already  well  known  to  the  audience  being 
brought  up  again  at  full  length  in  the  final  denouement — a 
blunder  which  had  been  very  frequent  at  an  earlier  period.  On 
the  contrary,  such  matters  are  generally  glided  over  lightly  and 
rapidly.2  Almost  the  only  survival  of  the  old  clumsiness 

1  Cf.,  for  instance,  All '«  Well,  i.  ii.  73  ;  Othello,  n.  iii.  81  ;  iv.  iii.  48  ;  cf.  also 
Lear,  v.  iii.  309. 

2  Cf.,  for  instance,  the  conclusion  of  Shakespeare's  Two  Gentlemen,  or  of  Hey- 
wood's  Fair  Maid  of  the  West,  ed.  Pearson,  ii.  392.     Tedious  repetitions  of 
events  such  as  those  in  The  Wars  of  Cyrus,  1140,  hardly  ever  occur. 
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lingers  on  in  the  occasional  use  of  dumb-shows  or  a  chorus  as 
auxiliaries  to  explain  the  action.1 

Besides  this  we  may  find  traces  of  what,  from  our  point  of 
view,  is  an  obsolete  technique  in  the  soliloquies  which  are  occa- 
sionally used  as  a  convenient  method  of  communicating  to  the 
audience  facts  which  must  be  made  known  to  them  in  order  to 
explain  the  trend  of  the  piece,  Stukeley's  dying  words  on  the 
field  of  Alcazar  in  Peele's  tragedy  form  an  instance  of  this  kind 
of  narrative  soliloquy  which  is  particularly  striking  for  its 
clumsiness.  He  gives  us  his  whole  life-history  in  a  speech 
beginning  as  follows  : — 

Hark,  friends ;  and  with  the  story  of  my  life 
Let  me  beguile  the  torment  of  my  death. 
In  England's  London,  lordings,  was  I  born. 

Finally,  having  announced  that  *  Here  ends  Tom  Stukeley's 
pilgrimage/  he  dies.  In  Ben  Jonson's  comedy  The  Case  is 
Altered,  certain  necessary  information  is  conveyed  to  the 
audience  in  a  soliloquy  spoken  by  the  miser,  although  Jonson 
plumes  himself  so  much  on  the  skill  of  his  dramatic  technique. 
And  Chapman,  with  all  his  classical  culture,  lets  a  messenger  tell 
a  long  story  without  the  presence  of  the  listening  chorus,  which 
would  have  been  indispensable  in  an  antique  tragedy.  An 
equally  clumsy  soliloquy  is  that  in  The  Revenge  of  Bussy 
d'Ambois,  iv.  i.,  where  Aumale  informs  the  audience  of  Cler- 
mont's  capture.  The  most  striking  example  in  Shakespeare 
is  Tyrrel's  soliloquy  after  the  murder  of  Edward's  sons  in 
Richard  III.,  iv.  iii.  In  the  case  of  clowns  it  was  a  matter  of 
tradition,  as  we  shall  see  later,  that  they  should  enter  into 
direct  conversation  with  the  audience,  thus  interrupting  the 
theatrical  illusion ;  and  it  was  therefore  only  natural  that  they 
should  use  soliloquies  to  tell  merry  stories  like  Launce's  tale 
of  how  he  left  home  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  or  the 
account  which  Hodge  in  Thomas  Cromwell  gives  of  the  experi- 
ences which  he  underwent  during  the  sea- voyage.  Even  more 
frequent  than  these  narrative  soliloquies  are  those  in  which  the 
characters,  especially  the  evil-doers  and  villains,  confide  their 
whole  schemes  to  us.  Here,  too,  Shakespeare  does  not  break 
away  from  his  fellow-dramatists ;  Parson  Hume,  or  the  Duke 

1  Cf.  Book  viii. 
S 
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of  York  in  Henry  VI.,  communicate  their  projects  to  us  quite 
in  the  naive  manner  consecrated  by  tradition.  But  the  most 
striking  thing  is  the  absence  of  circumlocution  with  which  the 
villains  acknowledge  their  own  baseness  in  these  monologues. 
The  best-known  example  is  probably  the  opening  soliloquy  of 
Richard  m.,  but  many  others  of  a  like  nature  might  also  be 
cited.1  The  Elizabethan  poets  evidently  knew  nothing  of 
the  later  artistic  principle  which  ordains  that  during  a  soliloquy 
the  dramatic  fiction  that  the  speaker  has  no  hearers  must  be 
kept  up.  This  fact  is  proved  by  passages  such  as  that  in  the 
anonymous  King  John,  in  which  Prince  Arthur  concludes  his 
dying  soliloquy  with  the  words, 

1  My  heart  controls  the  office  of  my  tongue, 
My  vital  powers  forsake  my  bruised  trunk,'  etc. ; 

or  that  in  Shakespeare's  Measure  for  Measure,  where  the  hypo- 
critical Angelo  slips  the  words  *  Let  no  man  hear  me  '  into  the 
soliloquy  in  which  he  confesses  his  unchaste  thoughts.  Accord- 
ingly secrets  are  often  brought  to  light  by  some  long  mono- 
logue being  overheard.  Thus  the  disguised  king,  Henry  vi., 
reveals  his  identity  hi  this  manner  to  the  listening  rangers 
(3  Henry  VI.,  m.  i.),  and  by  the  same  means  in  All 's  Well  that 
Ends  Well,  iv.  i.,  the  braggart  Parolles  is  revealed  in  his  true 
colours  as  a  coward  ;  Peele  in  his  Edward  I.  has  a  highly 
amusing  scene  of  a  rogue  listening  to  a  rich  farmer's  soliloquy 
in  a  wood.  Instances  also  occur  of  soliloquies  uttered  by  dis- 
honest persons  with  a  view  to  misleading  some  one  whom  they 
know  to  be  listening.  Laffin  does  this  in  Chapman's  Byron, 
and  the  crisis  of  the  comedy,  Sir  Giles  Goosecap,  is  brought  about 
by  a  clumsy  device  of  the  same  type.  All  these  different  types 
of  monologue,  which  to  us  seem  so  cumbrous,  are  to  be  found 
as  early  as  in  the  classical  drama,  whence  they  passed  into  the 
drama  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.2 

But  side  by  side  with  these  types,  even  at  the  very  beginning 
of  this  period  of  the  English  drama,  we  find  soliloquies  in  which 
the  inmost  thoughts  of  the  speaker,  all  his  struggles  and 
agonies  of  mind,  are  unbared  exactly  as  if  no  one  were  present 

1  E.g.  Hazlitt-Dodsley,  viii.  305,  x.  133  ;   Thomas  Cromwell,  i.  iii. 

2  Cf.  my  Geschichte,  vol.  ii.  p.  289  seq.     A  further  example  will  be  found  in 
Hazlitt-Dodsley,  xi.  70. 
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to  hear  them.  Marlowe  provides  an  instance  of  this  kind  of 
speech  in  the  famous  opening  scene  of  Doctor  Faustus.  And  in 
Shakespeare's  earlier  plays  we  find  this  type  of  monologue — 
for  instance,  that  spoken  by  Suffolk  after  he  has  taken  the 
Princess  Margaret  prisoner.  At  a  later  period  he  gave  evidence 
of  his  profound  psychological  insight  and  technical  skill  in  a 
whole  series  of  soliloquies  ;  and  while  before  Othello  was  written 
he  often  falls  into  the  traditional  expository  manner  in  such 
speeches,  especially  when  they  are  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
villains,  in  lago's  soliloquies  he  gives  us  an  insight  into  the 
workings  of  the  mind  which  produced  the  iniquitous  plot. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  soliloquies,  but  also  in  the  asides,1  that  we 
may  mark  the  traces  of  an  antiquated  technique.  The  popular 
device  of  making  the  villains,  after  treacherous  protestations  of 
friendship  and  devotion,  reveal  their  true  feelings  in  an  aside 
is  familiar  to  us,  especially  from  Shakespeare's  Richard  HI. 
Hey  wood,  in  his  Edward  IV.,  has  been  tempted  to  spin  out 
these  c  asides '  to  a  quite  improbable  length.  Ironical  asides 
by  servants  or  courtiers  commenting  on  the  foolish  conduct  of 
their  pride-inflated  lords  constitute  an  ancient 2  but  always 
effective  device.  Such  asides  are  specially  beloved  by  the 
companions  of  a  miles  gloriosus,  and  in  Cymbeline  they  are  used 
by  an  attendant  of  the  foolish  Cloten. 


A  final  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  prevailing  custom  de- 
manded a  prologue  at  the  beginning  of  a  drama  and  an  epilogue 
at  the  end  of  it.  The  speaker  of  the  prologue  appeared,  as  in 
Italy,  with  a  wreath  upon  his  head,  and  wearing  a  long  gar- 
ment ;  there  are  several  allusions  to  his  black  velvet  cloak. 
The  chief  duty  of  the  prologue-speaker  in  a  drama  written  in 
classical  style  had  been  to  indicate  the  scene  of  the  action  and 
the  facts  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  the  plot.  All  this 
was,  of  course,  superfluous  in  a  romantic  drama,  and  the 
speaker  was  thus  able  to  confine  himself  to  uttering  a  few  words 
of  greeting  in  which  the  audience  was  usually  addressed  in 

1  Heywood  sometimes  uses  the  word  *  private  '  to  denote  an  '  aside  *  (e.g. 
ed.  Pearson,  ii.  179  and  209).     *  Aside  '  is,  however,  the  usual  term. 

2  Of.,  for  example,  Terence,  Eunuchus,  422. 
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flattering  terms  and  asked  to  grant  an  indulgent  hearing, 
The  speaker  of  the  prologue  was  sometimes  described  as 
the  *  Chorus/  and  introduced  again  further  on  hi  the  play 
in  order  to  give  the  audience  a  narrative  account  of  the 
events  which  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  plot,  but,  if  pre- 
sented on  the  stage,  would  have  spun  the  play  out  to  too 
great  length.  The  earliest  example  of  this  type  of  chorus 
occurs  in  Marlowe's  Doctor  Faustus.  The  practice  was  a  con- 
venient one,  and  soon  became  very  popular  among  dramatists. 
In  some  cases  the  part  was  assigned  to  an  allegorical  personage, 
as,  for  instance,  Ate  in  Locrine ;  in  others  to  the  author  upon 
whose  original  narration  the  plot  was  founded :  for  example,  to 
Gower  in  Shakespeare's  Pericles.  The  chorus  in  Shakespeare's 
Henry  V.  occupies  a  place  apart.  ^Its  services  as  an  exponent  of 
the  action  could  well  have  been  spared ;  it  seems  rather  as  if 
the  author's  object  had  been  to  give  direct  expression  to  his 
patriotic  enthusiasm  for  the  glorious  deeds  of  his  favourite 
hero  by  breaking  through  the  dramatic  form. 

Sometimes,  too,  the  dramatists  followed  the  Italian  custom 
of  turning  the  prologue  into  a  conversation.  This  was  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  allegorical  figures. 
In  A  Warning  to  Fair  Women,  for  instance,  Comedy,  History, 
and  Tragedy  appear  in  bodily  form  on  the  stage ;  in  the  anony- 
mous Richard  III.  the  speakers  are  Truth  and  Fiction,  and  in 
Middleton's  Michaelmas  Term  we  are  confronted  with  four 
allegorical  representatives  of  the  four  terms  of  the  legal  year. 
Prologues  thus  elaborated  into  a  complete  scene  were  termed 
'  Inductions  '  in  theatrical  phraseology  ;  and  we  have  already 
come  upon  instances  in  which  the  characters  of  the  induction 
are  permitted  to  accompany  the  further  course  of  the  action 
with  a  commentary  hi  the  form  of  an  occasional  dialogue.1 
It  was  principally  in  the  first  years  of  the  period  that  these 
inductions  attained  to  then-  most  marked  popularity  ;  and  in 
the  prologue  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Woman  Hater  (pri. 
1607)  we  learn  that  they  had  already  gone  out  of  fashion.  The 
epilogue  contained  a  farewell  greeting  addressed  to  the  audience, 
and  also  a  prayer  for  their  kindly  approval.  It  is  usually  spoken 
by  one  of  the  characters  in  the  play.  At  the  end  of  Shake- 
speare's All  '$  Well  that  Ends  Wellt  for  instance,  the  king  tells 

1  See  above,  p.  267,  seq. 
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us  that  he  is  now  assuming  the  role  of  beggar ;  and  at  the  end 
of  Marston's  Sophonisba  Masinissa  says,  *  I  change  my  person 
and  do  hither  bear  another's  voice.' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  with  what  degree  oC  regularity 
the  poets  used  prologues  and  epilogues ;  at  any  rate,  they  are 
often  wanting  in  the  plays  as  they  now  stand.  When  the  epi- 
logue was  spoken  by  the  clown  it  was  easy  to  give  it  the  char- 
acter of  a  comic  scene  by  one  performer ; *  and  it  would  seem 
that  no  objection  was  made  to  the  addition  of  a  comic  append- 
age even  to  a  tragedy.  A  humorous  epilogue  thus  follows  upon 
a  tragic  closing  scene  in  Heywood's  Woman  killed  with  Kind- 
ness. Another  custom  which  appears  to  have  survived  for  some 
time  side  by  side  with  this  one  was  that  of  closing  the  epilogue 
by  making  its  speaker  kneel  down  and  recite  a  prayer  for  the 
Queen.  This  is  found  in  Greene's  Looking-Glass  for  London, 
and  in  A  Knack  to  know  a  Knave  ;  and  the  epilogue  spoken  by 
a  dancer  at  the  end  of  Henry  IV.,  Part  n.,  was  intended  to 
terminate  with  a  prayer.  In  1596  we  find  Harington  ridiculing 
the  players  of  a  certain  nobleman's  troop  who  made  it  their 
custom  to  kneel  down  and  pray  for  their  lord  and  master  even 
at  the  end  of  some  improper  performance.  An  allusion  to  a 
prayer  of  this  kind  for  a  patron  and  his  wife  occurs  in  a  work 
of  Middleton's  as  late  as  1608  ;  however,  this  strange  custom 
must  by  that  time  have  become  much  less  general.2  The  latest 
instance  of  a  concluding  prayer  for  the  sovereign  is  said  by 
Collier  to  be  that  in  the  drama  Two  Wise  Men  and  all  the  Rest 
Fools,  which  was  printed  in  1619. 

1  See  below,  Book  viu. 

2  Cf.  Harington's  Metamorphosis  of  Ajax,  p.  135,  ed.  1814.     Middleton,  ed. 
Bullen,  iii.  353 ;  ef.  also  the  article  in  Nares'  Glossary,  '  Kneeling  after  a  Play,' 
and  Collier,  iii.  249. 


BOOK    VI 

TYPES   OF  CHAEACTEE — SERIOUS   AND   COMIC 

TURNING  to  the  art  of  character-drawing,  we  find  here  too  a 
rich  profusion  and  an  exuberance  of  creative  power  which  is 
untrammelled  by  any  theoretical  rules  :  on  the  other  hand, 
there  can  be  discerned  a  number  of  typical  features  which  had 
been  automatically  developed  on  the  lines  indicated  by  tradi- 
tion. The  wide  domains  of  History,  Fable,  Legend,  and  every- 
day life  offered  to  these  poets,  to  use  as  they  thought  fit,  an 
immeasurable  wealth  of  the  most  divergent  types  of  character. 
The  absence  of  all  hampering  conventions  of  decorum  enabled 
them  to  reveal  hi  all  these  imaginary  beings  the  most  secret 
workings  of  the  human  soul,  and  as  there  existed  no  hard  and 
fast  line  between  one  form  of  dramatic  art  and  another,  and  the 
poets  were  at  liberty  to  introduce  as  many  personages  as  they 
liked,  it  was  possible  to  present  in  one  piece  an  enthralling 
kaleidoscope  of  the  most  varied  figures.  Some  of  these  advan- 
tages had  already  been  within  the  reach  of  earlier  dramatists  ; 
but  up  to  this  point  few  characters  had  been  made  to  stand 
out  with  convincing  reality  from  the  mass  of  variegated  material 
which  had  been  put  upon  the  stage.  Now  for  the  first  time  the 
poets  realised  that  it  was  one  of  then1  chief  obligations  as 
dramatists  to  impart  a  semblance  of  life  and  reality  to  the 
characters  who  figured  in  all  these  varied,  thrilling,  and  adven- 
turous episodes.  But  their  methods  of  character-painting 
naturally  permit  themselves  to  be  generally  summarised  even 
less  than  their  methods  of  construction  :  in  the  first  place,  the 
diversity  of  the  characters  presented  was  infinite  ;  secondly, 
they  had  been  subjected  to  an  infinite  diversity  of  treatment 
in  the  sources  from  which  they  had  been  taken  ;  thirdly,  and 
most  important  of  all,  the  characters  of  the  dramatists  them- 
selves were  infinitely  diverse.  All,  however,  had  a  lively  sense 
of  the  immeasurable  variety  of  human  individuality,  and 
all  took  pleasure  in  it ;  it  was  their  keen  observation  of  the 
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manifold  activities  of  the  real  men  who  surrounded  them 
that  enabled  them  to  breathe  new  life  into  the  historical  and 
legendary  figures  which  they  read  of  in  books. 

These  studies  from  nature  were  often  convincing  enough  to 
arouse  suspicion  that  the  poets  were  introducing  real  characters 
into  their  plays.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  certain  that  this  kind  of 
true  copy  of  nature  more  than  once  induced  the  authorities  .to 
interfere.  In  an  order  issued  by  the  Privy  Council  in  160 1,1  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  for  Middlesex  are  notified  that  in  the 
repertory  pieces  of  the  Curtain  theatre,  '  gentlemen  of  good 
desert  and  quality  that  are  yet  alive  '  are  often  portrayed 
'  under  obscure  manner,  but  yet  in  such  sort  that  all  the  hearers 
may  take  notice  both  of  the  matter  and  the  persons  that  are 
meant '  ;  the  Justices  are  therefore  requested  to  put  an  end  to 
this  abuse  by  instituting  a  stricter  censorship  of  the  text  of  the 
plays.  Again  and  again  the  poets  seek  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  suspicion  of  having  indulged  in  personalities  by 
saying  that  those  who  feel  themselves  hit  by  their  satire  have 
only  themselves  to  thank  for  the  feeling.2  Ben  Jonson  him- 
self remarks  that  honourable  citizens  and  their  honest  wives 
have  no  more  cause  to  be  offended  at  his  Master  and  Mistress 
Deliro,  than  a  statesman  would  have  at  the  presentation  of 
Machiavelli  on  the  stage,  or  a  monarch  at  that  of  Nero.  All 
protests  were,  however,  useless ;  accusations  of  this  kind  were 
constantly  levelled  at  the  dramatists  ;  and  although  we  know 
so  little  of  their  personal  relations  with  others,  we  cannot  help 
sometimes  feeling  that  they  really  are  portraying  some  definite 

1  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  New  Series,  xxxi.  346.     A  manuscript  treatise  of 
this  period  is  alluded  to  in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1816,  vol.  Ixxxvi.,  i. 
p.  205.    In  it  a  complaint  is  made  that  actors  covertly  attack  noble  personages 
*  under  borrowed  names  of  foreign  dukes  and  feigned  persons.'     We  are  told 
nothing  further  about  this  document  in  the  magazine. 

2  E.g.,  the  speech  of  Paris  in  Massinger's  Roman  Actor.     The  same  kind  of 
idea  was  expressed  earlier  by  Jaques  (As  You\Like  It,  n.  vii.  70  seqq.).     Ben 
Jonson's  protest  against  seeking  for  distinct  prototypes  occurs  in  Every  Man 
out  of  his  Humour,  n.  i.     In  his  introduction  to  Bartholomew  Fair  he  inveighs 
in  much  the  same  way  against  the  '  politic  picklocks  '  who  are  always  scenting 
allusions  of  this  kind  in  every  play  they  see.     Nevertheless,  as  we  shall  see 
later,  Ben  Jonson  ridiculed  his  enemy,  the  architect  Inigo  Jones,  under  the 
transparent  disguise  of  *  Vitruvius  Hoop,'  a  character  in  his  comedy  The  Tale 
of  a  Tub  (1633).     A  characteristic  example  of  the  behaviour  of  these  '  pick- 
locks '  is  cited  in  a  letter  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton's,  dated  1612-13,  printed  in 
Hazlitt-Dodsley,  xi.  425.     One  of  the  figures  most  obviously  copied  from  a  real 
person  is  that  of  the  pettifogger  Tangle  in  Middleton's  Phoenix  ;  cf.  especially 
ii.  121  (Bullen's  edition). 
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personality.  In  the  case  of  Shakespeare,  traditions  of  this  kind 
seem  quite  early  to  have  attached  themselves  to  certain  of  his 
characters.  The  miscellanist  Aubrey  (1627-97)  tells  us  that 
Shakespeare,  like  Ben  Jonson,  went  about  collecting  the 
'  humours  of  men/  and  cites  as  an  instance  Dogberry  in  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  whom  he  states  to  have  been  modelled  on  a 
real  constable  of  the  same  type  at  Grendon,  near  Oxford  ;  this 
was  a  place  which  lay  upon  Shakespeare's  route  from  London 
to  Stratford.  He  adds  that  this  officer  was  still  alive  when  he 
himself  went  up  to  Oxford  in  1642  ;  a  statement  which  throws 
considerable  doubt  over  the  whole  story  upon  chronological 
grounds  alone.  The  only  instance  of  a  personage  who  can 
be  definitely  identified  being  used  by  Shakespeare  as  a  model 
for  one  of  his  characters  is  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy.  We  need 
not  here  concern  ourselves  with  the  wonderful  achievements 
of  the  later  Shakespearean  commentators  who  sought  to  find 
historical  prototypes  for  all  Shakespeare's  characters.  Nor 
need  we  pause  over  those  cases  where  the  poets  themselves 
admit  that  they  are  presenting  real  persons  on  the  stage,  after 
the  manner  of  Jonson  and  Dekker  in  their  polemical  dramas  ; 
or  the  authors  of  those  plays  which  centre  round  some  well- 
known  London  figure  :  the  '  Roaring  Girl  '  in  Middleton's 
play,  for  example,  or  Simple  John  in  Armin's  Two  Maids  of 
Moreclacke.1 

The  romantic  poets  were  extremely  fortunate  in  not  being 
hampered^  I>y  the  unity  of  time  when  tney_wish£d--to  show 

how   a   Q.hflrigp''lrrnrrnTrJajiya'  mrr.n  Tnstfl.np.ps   may  hring   a.hnnf,   a 

corresponding  change_  in_  his  disposition  ^and-in-  his 


of  the-universe.  In  dramas  written  in  the  classical  manner,  the 
fundamental  qualities  of  a  man's  ch^ractejinecessarily  remained 
unchanged  from  begiiining  to  end.  Aristotle  had  already 
pronounced  this  opakbv  to  be  essential  to  the  tragic  character 
(Poetics,  cap.  15),  and  Horace  formulates  the  same  demand 
in  the  words  :  — 

.  .  .  servetur  ad  imum 
Qualis  ab  incepto  processerit  et  sibi  constet. 

1  In  a  play  of  this  kind  by  Munday,  now  lost,  the  heroine  was  Mother  Red- 
cap, the  proprietress  of  an  inn  (cf.  Nares,  Glossary)  ;  the  signboard  of  her  inn 
is  mentioned  in  Henslowe's  inventory  on  March  10,  1599.  The  Black  Dog  of 
Newgate,  by  Day,  Smith,  and  Hathway,  seems  to  have  been  a  satire  against  the 
gaolers  in  Newgate  prison,  cf.  Middleton,  ed.  Bullen,  viii,  40. 
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Owing  to  this  rule  classical  comedy  had  acquired  the  character- 
istics of  a  game  of  chess  in  which  each  '  man  '  has  an  unchanging 
yalue  and  significance ;  the  utmost  variation  was  that  sometimes 
at  the  end  of  the  play  a  youth  was  converted  to  a  more  worthy 
mode  of  life,  or  an  old  man  determined  to  divest  himself  of  his 
eccentricities — which  is  what  happens,  according  to  some 
critics,  in  the  much-disputed  case  of  Demea  at  the  close  of 
Terence's  Adelphi.  Sudden  and  unexpected  conversions  of 
this  kind  also  occur  now  and  then  in  the  Elizabethan  drama, 
as,  for  instance,  in  Taylor's  The  Hog  hath  lost  his  Pearl  (1612-13), 
where,  in  the  last  act,  a  usurer  announces  his  intention  of  mend- 
ing his  ways.  But  as  a  general  rule  the  poets  at  this  time  pre- 
ferred to  use  a  freer  dramatic  form  in  order  to  achieve  an  artistic 
effect  of  an  entirely  new  description  by  allowing  the  characters 
to  develop  in  an  unconstrained  and  natural  manner.  Thus 
at  the  very  opening  of  the  new  period  we  find  Kyd,  hi  his 
Spanish  Tragedy,  and  Shakespeare,  in  his  Titus  Andronicus, 
presenting  to  us  the  gradual  clouding  of  their  hero's  mind  by  a 
series  of  the  most  cruel  misfortunes  ;  and  in  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew  Shakespeare  has  even  attempted  to  afford  us  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  psychological  transformation  within  the  domain  of 
comedy  pure  and  simple.  It  is  true  that  Marlowe  made  no 
such  attempt  in  his  earliest  tragedies ;  but  in  his  Edward  II. 
we  certainly  find  him  treating  a  similar  psychological  problem, 
and  attempting  to  depict  a  change  of  character  brought  about 
by  the  influence  of  fortune.  The  author  of  that  remarkable 
tragedy  of  crime,  A  Warning  for  Fair  Women  (pri.  1599),  set 
himself  to  depict  the  process  by  which  a  citizen's  wife  is  gradu- 
ally drawn  into  the  toils  of  a  libertine  and  seduced  by  him  ;  but 
the  attempt  failed,  as  we  shall  see  later,  after  a  very  promising 
beginning.  Heywood,  who  essayed  a  similar  task  in  his  most 
famous  work,  A  Woman  killed  with  Kindness,  met  with  far 
greater  success.  Shakespeare,  after  he  had  attained  to  his 
full  poetic  maturity,  placed  at  the  centre  of  both  the  earliest 
of  his  great  dramas  of  character — Richard  III.  and  The  Merchant 
of  Venice — clear-cut  figures  with  fixed  and  immovable  features  ; 
and  thus  followed  the  example  set  by  Marlowe  in  his  early  works 
with  Tamburlaine  and  Barabas.  No  attempt  is  as  yet  made  to 
depict  step  by  step  a  psychological  process  of  mutation,  and  in  his 
picture  of  Richard's  wooing  of  the  widowed  Anne,  Shakespeare 
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even  refrains  from  using  the  whole  of  the  ample  time  allowed  to 
the  romantic  poet,  preferring  to  crowd  the  entire  proceeding 
into  one  masterly  and  brilliant  scene.  Passing  on  to  Richard  II., 
however,  a  play  written  not  long  afterwards,  we  find  an  unmis- 
takable resemblance  between  Shakespeare's  treatment  of  the 
psychological  problem  presented  and  that  adopted  by  Marlowe 
in  Edward  II.  Nevertheless  Shakespeare's  art  of  depicting 
such  developments  of  character  did  not  fully  unfold  itself  until 
he  entered  upon  the  sombre  period  which  produced  his  greatest 
tragedies.  Examples  of  similar  character-treatment  are  also 
to  be  found  hi  the  works  of  the  gifted  dramatists  who  began 
their  literary  activity  during  the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century.1 

A  survey  of  the  individual  poets  gives  opportunity  to  observe 
how  each  of  them  excels  in  the  delineation  of  some  particular 
type  of  character.  But  here  it  is  that  Shakespeare's  unique 
position  in  the  realm  of  poetic  fiction  becomes  most  strikingly 
apparent.  Like  a  creator  he  sits  enthroned  over  twelve  hundred 
beings ; 2  kings,  cavaliers,  clowns,  criminals,  radiant  embodi- 
ments of  ideal  womanhood,  elves  and  goblins :  all  are  the  off- 
spring of  his  mighty  brain.  And  among  all  these  various  figures 
there  is  not  one  that  is  not  both  individual  and  typical,  a  sure 
witness  to  the  truth  of  Goethe's  dictum  that  '  the  particular, 
if  it  be  significant,  is  also  the  universal.'  All  attempts  to  analyse 
Shakespeare's  methods  of  characterisation  have  failed  to  do 
more  than  point  out  certain  characteristics  of  his  technique. 
Some,  for  instance,  have  drawn  attention  to  his  well-planned 
method  of  entrusting  the  task  of  unfolding  a  particular  char- 
acter not  only  to  the  person  concerned,  but  to  the  other 
characters  as  well.3  Others  have  contented  themselves  with 
pointing  out  that  Shakespeare's  profession  as  an  actor  made  it 
easier  for  him  to  project  himself  into  the  minds  of  all  kinds  of 
persons  without  at  the  same  time  losing  his  own  mental  inde- 
pendence. But  no  amount  of  such  observation  or  explanation 

1  The  device  of  bringing  about  a  change  of  disposition  by  magic  means,  of 
which  we  have  so  charming  an  example  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
occurs  again  in  Middleton's  Witch,  n.  ii.,  in  The  Humorous  Lieutenant,  by 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  in  The  Distracted  Emperor,  see  above,  p.  201. 

2  Statistics  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Athenceum,  No.  4012. 

3  Shakespeare's  use  of  this  method  of  characterisation  aroused  the  ad- 
miration of  Johann  Elias  Schlegel  as  early  as  1741.     (Cf.  his  aesthetic  and 
dramatic  criticisms,  ed.  Antom'ewicz,  p.  43.) 
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will  enable  us  to  penetrate  into  the  actual  mind  of  Genius. 
Thus  it  is  that  ever  since  the  study  of  Shakespeare  came  into 
vogue,  and  Dryden  first  proclaimed  the  greatness  of  the '  myriad- 
minded  Shakespeare,'  critics  have  sought  again  and  again  to 
put  into  words  their  deep  astonishment  at  so  great  a  marvel. 
Pope  declares  that  if  all  the  speeches  in  his  plays  were  printed 
without  the  names  of  the  speakers,  we  should  nevertheless  be 
able  to  supply  them.  But  the  creative  might  of  this  all-com- 
pelling intuition,  before  which  criticism  sinks  into  silence,  is 
perhaps  nowhere  more  convincingly  demonstrated  than  in  the 
words  of  one  who,  himself  a  great  poet,  thus  gives  his  views  on 
this  greatest  of  all  poets.  '  Shakespeare's  truth,'  writes  Grill- 
parzer, '  is  a  truth  of  impression,  not  of  analysis.  The  rich  fulness 
of  his  substance,  and  the  forcefulness  of  his  creations,  are  so 
overpowering,  that  we  cannot  give  a  thought  to  probabilities 
simply  because  we  are  in  the  presence  of  realities.  So  tremen- 
dous a  genius  for  presentment  has  all  the  privileges  of  Nature, 
whose  decrees  we  are  obliged  to  accept  even  when  we  do  not 
understand  them.  But  it  is  only  the  footsteps  of  genius  that 
are  so  closely  followed  by  a  sense  of  the  inevitable  :  we  lesser 
men  are  lost  if  we  do  not  keep  our  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  proba- 
bility and  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect,  and  we  shall  convince  no 
one  unless  we  are  at  the  same  time  able  to  justify  ourselves.' 
*  Nothing  so  nearly  approaches  Nature  itself  as  Shakespeare's 
men  and  women,'  was  the  exclamation  of  the  youthful  Goethe 
in  his  speech  on  Shakespeare.  In  his  Julius  Caesar  Shakespeare 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Antony,  whose  gaze  penetrates  to  the 
secret  springs  of  his  opponents'  conduct,  the  words,  '  I  am 
within  their  bosoms.'  Even  so,  the  poet  is  '  within  the  bosoms  ' 
of  all  his  creations,  and  permits  us  to  look  into  the  most  inward 
recesses  of  their  souls.  We  are  on  as  familiar  and  confidential 
a  footing  with  his  characters  as  if  they  were  living  beings,  and 
there  is  not  so  much  absurdity  as  would  appear  at  first  sight 
in  the  anecdote  of  the  gentleman  who  was  only  with  difficulty 
restrained  from  challenging  the  critic  Tieck  to  a  duel  with 
pistols  for  expressing  doubts  as  to  the  chastity  of  Ophelia.1 

Among  the  remaining  host  of  dramatists  Ben  Jonson  with 
his  distinctive  technique  of  characterisation  stands  out  as  the 

1  This  anecdote  is  related  by  Bodenstedt  in  Westermann's  Monate-Heften, 
xix.  88. 
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most  noteworthy.  He  made  it  his  special  system  to  observe 
the  follies  and  eccentricities  of  mankind,  and  utilised  his  obser- 
vation by  continually  portraying  characters  with  some  salient 
and  dominating  '  humour/  But  his  consistent  adherence  to 
this  very  system  sometimes  impaired  the  reality  of  his  person- 
ages. Nevertheless  many  of  these  figures  are  highly  original 
and  attractive,  even  when,  as  occasionally  happened,  the 
author  failed  to  fit  them  appropriately  into  the  plot.  In  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour,  the  first  work  which  bears  unmistakable 
traces  of  his  distinctive  manner,  the  two  most  original  figures- 
Captain  Bobadil,  an  admirable  reincarnation  of  the  traditional 
miles  gloriosus,  and  the  foolish  Stephen — in  reality  have  no 
proper  place  in  the  action.  Moreover,  these  characters  are  often 
so  very  different  from  the  ordinary  run  of  men,  that  Ben  Jonson 
is  constrained  to  make  very  extensive  use  of  the  artistic  device 
of  explaining  one  character  through  the  mouth  of  another. 
In  The  Case  is  Altered,  one  of  the  earliest  of  his  extant  comedies, 
there  already  occurs  one  of  these  strongly  marked  characters 
drawn  in  his  later  manner  :  this  is  the  eccentric  old  Count 
Ferneze,  for  whose  peculiarities  Jonson,  even  then,  thought  it 
necessary  to  prepare  the  audience  before  his  actual  appearance 
on  the  scene  by  letting  another  character  describe  him.  This 
device  is  frequently  repeated  in  his  later  comedies,  such  as 
Epicoene  ;  here  the  first  act  begins  with  a  conversation  between 
some  gentlemen  instructing  us  as  to  the  eccentricities  of  the  chief 
personage,  an  old  bachelor  named  Morose,  who  cannot  endure 
the  slightest  noise,  and  is  on  that  account  in  search  of  a  wife  who 
will  speak  as  little  as  possible^  ^  In  his  comedy  entitle^.  Cynthia's 
Revels  Ben  Jonson  has  repeatedly  fallen  into  the  error  of 
describing  the  various  characters  more  by  the  words  of  their 
fellow-players,  than  by  allowing  each  to  reveal  himself  by  his 
own  speeches  and  deeds.  He  is  also  Addicted  to  the  device 
of  affixing  a  descriptive  label  to  each  character  by  means  of 
a  significant  _.nam&^-,  Moreover,  Jonson  did  not  confine  his 
favourite  manner  of  characterisation  to  comedy.  In  his 
tragedy  of  Catiline  we  find  him  silhouetting  the  conspirators — 
the  foolish  Lentulus,  the  hot-headed  Cethegus,  and  the  portly 

1  E.g.,  Sordido,  the  speculator  in  corn;  the  grumbler  Morose,  the  deceiver 
Subtle.  It  is  obvious  that  Downright  and  Wellbred  in  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour  have  been  described  as  stepbrothers  and  not  real  brothers,  simply  m 
order  that  these  characteristic  names  may  be  given  them, 
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Longinus — in  sharp  contrast  to  one  another  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  Exaggerated  characterisation  of  this  kind  invited  imita- 
tion, and  Jonson  in  this  respect  founded  a  school  in  the  real 
meaning  of  the  phrase — an  achievement  which  here,  as  in  other 
matters,  would  have  been  impossible  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare. 
*:  It  has  already  been  seen  that  in  the  construction  of  their 
plots  the  dramatists  did  not  shrink  from  improbabilities  and 
contradictions,  if  they  could  thereby  achieve  startling  stage 
effects ;  it  was  therefore  only  natural  that  they  should  act  in 
the  same  manner  in  their  delineation  of  character,  where  such 
offences  are  far  less  obvious.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out 
that,  freed  from  the  restrictions  of  the  unity  of  time,  the  poets 
were  able  to  achieve  new  and  unprecedented  effects  in  this 
department  of  their  work.  But  this  very  liberty  at  the  same 
time  led  to  certain  difficulties  which  did  not  occur  in  the  case 
of  the  fixed  characters  of  the  classical  drama,  or  indeed  in  that 
of  the  grotesque  figures  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  evidently  plumed 
himself  greatly  on  not  running  atilt  against  the  Horatian 
sibi  constet ;  and  indeed — at  any  rate  in  his  early  comedies 
— Jonson  never  defies  the  unity  of  time.  The  sudden  re- 
linquishment  of  their  eccentricities  and  follies  by  the  chief 
characters  at  the  end  of  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  which 
had,  as  we  saw,  its  precedent  in  the  classical  drama,  forms 
a  solitary  exception  to  his  practice.  Generally,  however, 
the  intention  of  the  poets  was  to  draw  man  as  he  really  is 
— a  complicated  bundle  of  partly  contradictory  character- 
istics, of  which  now  one  and  now  another  is  brought  into 
prominence  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  We  no  longer  view 
the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  Lessing,  who  rejected 
such  characters  as  '  uninstructive ' ; l  but,  just  as  poetry 
should  be  more  philosophic  in  its  presentment  of  events  than 
history,  so  it  should  also  be  in  its  delineation  of  character ; 
and  the  poets  cannot  justify  themselves  by  saying  that  contra- 
dictions in  their  characterisation  have  their  counterpart  in  real 
life.  Thus  Shakespeare  in  his  portrait  of  Kichard  m.,  which 
he  endows  with  the  immutability  typical  of  his  earlier  char- 
acter-drawing, did  not  hesitate  to  depart  from  historic  tradition 

1  Of.  Dramaturgic,  Stuck  34.  It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  Lessing 
has  very  brilliantly  given  himself  the  lie  in  one  or  two  of  his  works,  especially 
in  drawing  the  character  of  the  prince  in  Emilia  Galotti. 
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on  one  or  two  minor  points  in  the  interests  of  unity.  Holin- 
shed  tells  us,  for  instance,  that  Richard  expressed  his  deep  re- 
morse for  the  murder  of  his  two  nephews  in  a  speech  made  to 
the  soldiers  before  the  final  battle  ;  but  hi  Shakespeare's  version, 
the  tyrant  remains  true  to  himself  in  this  speech,  as  indeed 
throughout  the  play.  However,  in  Julius  Caesar,  a  much  later 
work,  there  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  Shakespeare's  having, 
without  the  least  hesitation,  taken  over  from  his  source  a  trait 
of  character  which  hardly  fitted  into  the  picture  as  a  whole. 
Plutarch,  having  told  us  by  what  heroic  means  Portia  prevailed 
upon  her  husband  to  disclose  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy  to  her, 
goes  on  to  say  that  just  before  Caesar's  murder  she  nearly 
betrayed  the  secret  by  her  excited  and  incautious  behaviour. 
Shakespeare  has  faithfully  followed  Plutarch  on  this  point,  and 
has  made  Portia  complain  of  the  difficulty  women  experience 
in  keeping  a  secret ;  many  other  poets  would  no  doubt  have 
hesitated  to  break  the  unity  of  the  heroine's  ideal  character 
by  recording  this  contradiction. 

Shakespeare's  characters,  and  particularly  those  hi  Hamlet, 
have  been  again  and  again  subjected  to  the  microscope  with 
a  view  to  discovering  whether  or  not  such  contradictions  as 
are  afforded  by  the  prudent  maxims  of  the  officious  fool 
Polonius,  the  wanton  ditties  of  Ophelia,  and  the  poisoned 
rapier  of  that  irreproachable  cavalier  Laertes — quite  apart 
from  the  inconsistencies  in  Hamlet's  own  character — are 
founded  upon  psychological  observation.  Here  again  we 
must  recall  Grillparzer's  pregnant  saying,  namely,  that  with 
Shakespeare  we  must  not  think  of  probabilities  because  we 
are  in  the  presence  of  realities.1  But  we  must  at  the  same  time 
remember  that  Shakespeare's  dramas  were  written  to  be  acted, 
and  not  to  be  read  and  re-read.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that 
he  did  not  exert  the  full  force  and  depth  of  his  genius  in  the 
creation  of  every  single  character.  Sometimes,  however,  he  is 
moved  to  give  perfect  form  and  relief  to  some  minor  character, 
or  even  to  confer  the  stamp  of  individuality  on  nameless  repre- 

1  A.  W.  Schlegel  makes  a  similar  remark  in  connection  with  Hamlet  ( Works, 
vii.  31):  '  Even  in  the  case  of  our  closest  friends,  if  they  have  any  depth  or 
breadth  of  character,  we  cannot  always  clearly  gauge  their  reasons  for  behaving 
in  a  particular  manner  under  such  and  such  circumstances ;  yet  that  does  not 
prevent  us  from  having  a  correct  idea  as  to  the  fundamental  qualities  of  their 
personality.' 
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sentatives  of  the  common  people,  who  have  but  a  few  words 
to  speak.1  But  often  he  purposely  applies  a  slighter  treat- 
ment to  characters  which  are  in  themselves  less  important,  but 
are  nevertheless  necessary  to  complete  the  play,  in  order  to 
allow  them  to  recede  into  the  background.  This  is  exempli- 
fied by  his  handling  of  Claudio  and  Hero  in  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,  or  the  wicked  queen  in  Cynibeline,  but  it  is  in 
Macbeth  that  the  poet  has  most  consistently  and  deliberately 
intensified  the  boldness  of  relief  with  which  his  principal  char- 
acters stand  out  by  applying  a  flatter  modelling  to  the  minor 
figures.2  Percy,  who  is  a  rather  colourless  character  in 
Richard  II.,  has  undergone  a  remarkable  change  when  he  again 
presents  himself  before  us  in  Henry  IV.,  where  he  stands  forth 
as  a  living  and  original  personality. 

We  have  already  remarked  on  one  improbable  piece  of 
characterisation  which  the  audience  seem  to  have  again  and 
again  accepted  without  demur  by  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding  ;  3 
and  we  may  assume  that  the  same  thing  took  place  in  other 
cases.  It  is  well  known  that  theatregoers  at  that  period  greatly 
enjoyed  keen-edged  wordy  warfare,  even  when  interspersed 
with  unseemly  jests.  No  one  thought  of  reprimanding  the 
dramatists  for  depicting  women  on  the  stage  who  listened 
complacently  to  these  jests,  or  even  pitched  their  own  remarks 
in  the  prevailing  key  ;  and  it  would  have  occurred  to  no  one 
that  a  character  who  behaved  in  this  way  was  being  depicted 
as  either  light-minded  or  immoral.  Examples  are  numerous  ; 
nor  need  we  be  surprised  to  find  them  in  poets  such  as 
Middleton.4  But  even  Shakespeare  did  not  always  resist  the 
temptation  to  introduce  obscene  jests  into  scenes  in  which 
some  pure  and  noble  woman  takes  part.  Striking  instances  of 
this  are  to  be  found  in  the  conversation  between  Helena  and 
Parolles  in  All 's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  and  between  Hamlet  and 
Ophelia  in  the  play-scene  ;  and  the  critics  who  endeavour  to 
bring  such  passages  into  harmony  with  the  general  idea  of 
Ophelia  which  they  have  formed  for  themselves,  naturally 
meet  with  poor  success.  Another,  if  somewhat  less  crude, 

1  E.g.  in  Richard  III.,  in.  iii. 

2  Cf.  Bradley's  telling  remarks  on  this  point. 
8  See  above,  p.  269  seq. 

*  Cf.,  for  instance,  the  frivolous  little  ditty  sung  by  Isabella  in  Middleton's 
Witch,  ed.  Bullen,  v.  386.  • 
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example  of  the  same  thing  occurs  in  the  scene  in  which  Desde- 
mona,  while  awaiting  her  husband's  return  on  the  shore  after 
the  storm,  beguiles  the  time  by  laughing  at  lago's  highly 
indecorous  jesting.  The  poet's  effort  to  soften  the  contrast 
between  Desdemona's  behaviour  in  this  scene  and  her  usual 
conduct,1  only  succeeds  in  emphasising  it  all  the  more  strongly. 
But  even  in  serious  and  pathetic  situations  the  young  women 
hi  Elizabethan  plays  show  an  astonishing  knowledge  of  matters 
concerning  which  one  would  have  supposed  them  to  have  been 
ignorant.2  Only  a  few  examples  need  be  cited.  In  Marston's 
Sophonisba,  the  heroine's  husband,  Masinissa,  suddenly  finds 
himself  obliged  to  hurry  to  the  seat  of  war  just  as  the  wedding 
festivities  have  begun.  Sophonisba  incites  him  to  heroism 
with  the  words,  *  vent  thy  youthful  heat  in  fields,  not  beds.' 
The  fair  Bess  hi  Chettle's  Blind  Beggar  of  Bednal  Green  com- 
plains that  her  faithless  bridegroom  wishes  to  *  embrace  another 
in  my  promised  bed.'  The  innocent  Maria  in  Middleton's 
Family  of  Love  (n.  iv.)  gives  even  surer  indications  of  her 
acquaintance  with  the  secrets  of  love.  Yet  none  of  these  pas- 
sages need  astonish  us  after  reading  a  remark  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Miranda,  the  pure  child  who  has  been  kept  so  far 
from  all  worldly  contamination ;  her  father  has  concluded 
the  narrative  of  his  brother's  wickedness  by  asking  rhetorically 
whether  so  great  a  scoundrel  can  really  be  his  brother  : 

'  I  should  sin '  (she  answers) 
'  To  think  but  nobly  of  my  grandmother : 
Good  wombs  have  borne  bad  sons.' 3 

Sometimes,  too,  inconsistencies  in  the  characters  are  due 
to  the  survival  of  some  element  in  the  raw  material  which  has 
been  used  for  dramatisation.  This  can  be  seen  particularly 
plainly  in  Marlowe's  Doctor  Faustus  ;  and  in  the  study  of  Hamlet 

1  Desdemona  says  (n.  i.  123) : 

I  am  not  merry,  but  I  do  beguile 
The  thing  I  am  by  seeming  otherwise. 

A  similar  attempt  to  explain  an  apparent  discrepancy  which  in  reality  merely 
emphasises  the  contradiction  implied,  occurs  in  the  words  of  Laertes  (v.  ii.  307) : 
'  And  yet  it  is  almost  against  my  conscience. ' 

a  This  point  is  tellingly  brought  out  by  W.  Raleigh,  Shakespeare  (London, 
1909),  in  his  excellent  chapter  on  Shakespeare's  art  of  characterisation. 

3  As  to  this  character,  cf.  W.  Raleigh,  ubi  supra. 
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it  may  perhaps  be  possible  to  trace  to  a  similar  source  many  of 
the  difficulties  which  have  racked  the  brains  of  commentators.1 
Moreover,  in  several  instances,  fantastic  improbabilities  of 
subject-matter,  which  would  be  less  noticeable  in  poets  whose 
portraiture  is  less  lifelike,  are  thrown  into  strong  relief  by  the 
convincing  truth  of  Shakespeare's  character-painting.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  episode  in  Cymbeline,  where  the  high- 
minded  Posthumus  makes  a  coarse  wager  about  his  wife's 
chastity  ;  and  in  this  instance  it  is  clear  that  the  poet  took  over 
an  unlikely  hypothesis,  as  he  did  in  Measure  for  Measure, 
simply  for  the  sake  of  the  telling  situation  which  could  be 
subsequently  developed  from  it.  In  King  Lear,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  adopted  a  different  course,  and  we  shall  see  later 
how  he  succeeded  in  imparting  psychological  value  to  a 
hypothesis  made  by  his  source  which  was  equally  unsatis- 
factory, and  was,  in  itself,  worthless. 

The  free  and  varied  manner  of  characterisation  prevalent 
among  the  English  dramatists  of  the  period  is  also  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  certain  stereotyped  characters,  which  attained 
to  great  importance  elsewhere,  played  a  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant part  on  the  English  stage.  Among  this  class  of  stage-figures 
may  be  ranked  those  thorough-paced  villains  who  devise  their 
plots  with  care  and  cunning,  and  recoil  from  no  crime  however 
,  great.2  They  delight  in  claiming  Machiavelli  as  their  master, 
in  accordance  with  the  conventional  caricature  of  the  great 
Florentine  then  so  constantly  met  with  in  popular  literature. 
Such  are  Kyd's  Lorenzo,  Marlowe's  Barabas,  the  Sultan  Selimus 
in  the  tragedy  of  that  name,  Shakespeare's  Moor  Aaron  and 
Richard  in.,  Tourneur's  Atheist,  Mason's  Muleasses,  and  the 
Moor  Eleazar  in  Lust's  Dominion  :  yet  an  examination  of  this 
long  list  of  names  will  reveal  that  in  the  work  of  the  greater 
poets  traits  of  individuality  are  always  found  side  by  side  with 
those  which  are  purely  attributes  of  the  type.  Again,  Kyd's 
Pedringano  and  Marlowe's  Ithamore  were  the  forerunners  of  a 

1  With  regard  to  Hamlet,  Garve  was,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  first  critic  to  call 
attention  to  this  fact  in  his  essay  on  Shakespeare's  treatment  of  madness 
(1796). 

a  state  villain  must  be  like  the  wind 

That  flies  unseen,  yet  lifts  an  ocean 

Into  a  mountain's  height, 

says  Mason  in  Muleasses  (pri.  1610). 

T 
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whole  race  of  criminal  accomplices,  some  of  whom  are  ruthlessly 
thrown  overboard  by  their  employers  directly  they  become 
inconvenient,  while  others  quarrel  with  their  masters  in  the 
course  of  the  play,  and  are  engulfed  with  them  in  a  common 
ruin.  Strozzo  is  the  accomplice  of  Sforza,  and  Zarack  the 
accomplice  of  Eleazar,  and  a  similar  part  is  played  by  the  black 
slave  Syphax  in  Marston's  Sophonisba  ;  in  Webster's  two  great 
tragedies  the  accomplices  Flamineo  and  Bosola  are  drawn  with 
even  more  vigour  and  originality  than  their  masters  ;  the  wicked 
couple  Appius  and  Marcus  Claudius  in  Appius  and  Virginia, 
also  by  Webster,  are  not  on  quite  the  same  level.  In  Volpone 
Ben  Jonson  has  tried  the  interesting  experiment  of  transplant- 
ing these  two  related  but  contrasting  figures  into  the  domain  of 
comedy,  and  Massinger  has  made  the  same  attempt  in  A  New 
Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts.  The  device  of  heightening  the  repellent 
effect  of  these  figures  of  villainy  by  giving  them  a  dark  skin  may 
certainly  be  traced  back  to  Shakespeare's  Aaron.  Allied  to  these 
ever-ready  tools  of  the  tyrant,  is  another  much  more  harmless 
class  of  minion  :  that  of  the  Court  flatterer,  the  parasite,  and 
the  obsequious  toad-eater,  who  may  be  said  to  belong  to  inter- 
national literature  rather  than  to  that  of  any  particular  country. 
The  flatterer  Ateukin  in  Greene's  James  IV.  stands  midway 
between  these  two  classes.  A  highly  amusing  representation 
of  the  type  which  sets  its  sail  to  every  wind  is  to  be  found  in 
the  person  of  the  parasite  in  Nobody  and  Somebody,  who  has 
a  marvellous  power  of  accommodating  himself  to  every  change 
of  government.  To  this  category  belong  also  the  courtiers  in 
Chettle's  Patient  Grissell,  as  well  as  the  famous  figures  of  the 
same  type  in  Hamlet.  On  an  even  lower  level  than  the  accom- 
plices already  mentioned  stand  the  professional  murderers. 
These  usually  hunt  in  couples,  as  they  do  in  Marlowe's 
Edward  II.,  in  Shakespeare's  Henry  VI.,  Richard  III.  and 
Macbeth,  and  also  in  the  anonymous  Richard  II.,  and  in 
Yarington's  Two  Tragedies  in  One ; 1  often  one  of  the  two 
murderers  is  not  without  a  spark  of  compunction ;  but  his 
unscrupulous  companion  always  manages  to  keep  the  upper 

1  In  this  play  the  remark  that  the  two  murderers  have  a  suspicious  appear- 
ance, '  especially  the  lower  of  the  two,'  bears  out  what  has  been  said  on  p.  84 
as  to  the  dramatists  having  particular  actors  in  view  for  the  parts  which  they 
created. 
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hand.  It  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  any  distinct  literary 
tradition  prevailed  in  the  case  of  the  gallants  who  were  so 
largely  represented  on  the  stage  at  this  time;  here  it  is  evident 
that  the  poets  in  each  instance  drew  their  portrait  from  the 
life.  This  was  in  truth  not  difficult  to  do,  as  the  models  sat 
conspicuously  in  privileged  seats  on  the  stage  for  all  to  gaze 
upon  at  will.  We  have  already  seen  with  what  particular 
delight  the  poets  introduced  these  gallants  into  their  works, 
and  we  shall  see  later  on  that  a  special  tone  of  conversation  was 
developed  for  the  scenes  in  which  they  appeared.  The  feigned 
melancholy  which  was  one  of  the  airs  sometimes  affected  by 
gentlemen  of  fashion  is  very  often  ridiculed  by  the  dramatists.1 
Similarly,  there  cannot  have  been  a  dearth  of  living  models 
for  the  worthy  and  jovial  citizens  so  often  represented  on  the 
stage,  especially  by  Heywood.  His  manner  of  marking  out 
such  persons  by  putting  set  phrases  into  their  mouths  was  a 
favourite  device  with  many  other  poets  as  well.  We  find  such 
phrases  on  the  lips  of  Dekker's  jolly  shoemaker,  Simon  Eyre, 
of  Marley  the  brewer  in  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  of  old  Curtis  in 
Thomas  Stukeley,  and  of  many  others,  such  as  the  jovial 
innkeepers  in  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton  and  in  Every 
Woman  in  her  Humour,  both  of  whom  are  evidently 
modelled  on  the  host  in  Shakespeare's  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor.2  The  honest  fellow,  rough  and  homely,  but  at 
the  same  time  kind  and  tender-hearted,  who  plays  such  a 
prominent  part  on  the  stage  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  was 
also  represented  at  this  time  ;  such — to  quote  the  most  notable 
examples — are  the  admirable  old  Touchstone  in  Eastward  Ho  /, 
the  goldsmith  in  Heywood's  Wise  Woman  of  Hogsdon,  and  old 
Vallenger  in  The  Fair  Maid  of  Bristow.  This  type,  which  is  so 

1  For  instance,  in  Middleton's  Blurt,  in.  i.,  and  in  Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man 
out  of  his  Humour,  I.  i.,  where  a  gull  who  wishes  to  play  the  fine  gentleman 
is  advised  to  adopt  a  melancholy  deportment.     In  Chapman's  Humorous  Day's 
Mirth,  the  ridiculous  nincompoop  Besha  attempts  to  imitate  the  melancholy 
Dowsecer.     In  Thomas,  Lord  Cromwell,  in.  ii.,  a  clown  disguised  as  a  nobleman 
attempts  to  acquire  a  '  gentlemanlike  melancholy,'  and  the  clown  Bubble  in 
Cook's  City  Gallant  (Hazlitt-Dodsley,  xi.    189),  having  become  a  moneyed 
man,  at  once  purchases  a  '  new  melancholy  hat.'     Further  examples  will  be 
found  in  Nares'  Glossary  under  the  word  '  Melancholy  '  ;    among  others  one 
from  so  early  a  play  as  Lyly's  Midas,  v.  ii.,  as  well  as  the  famous  instance  in 
Shakespeare's  King  John,  iv.  i. 

2  Allusion  will  be  made  later  to  other  set  phrases,  such  as  those  of  Shake- 
speare's Nym,  or  the  lawyer  in  Webster's  Appius  and  Virginia. 
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especially  characteristic  of  the  middle  cksses,  is  represented  in 
Chettle's  Patient  Grissell  in  the  person  of  the  honest  Furio, 
whose  gruff  manner  cannot  conceal  his  tender  heart. 

Nor  are  traditional  features  of  any  great  significance  in  the 
characterisation  of  women.  One  constantly  recurring  figure, 
which  was  a  great  favourite  in  dramatic  as  well  as  other 
popular  literature  in  England,  was  the  long-suffering  wife 
who,  inspired  by  a  wellnigh  impossible  magnanimity,  grants 
a  generous  forgiveness  to  all  insults  and  ill-usage.  Such 
were  the  patient  Grissell,  the  queen  in  Greene's  James  IV.,  and 
even  in  a  higher  degree,  the  fair  maid  of  Bristow  and  the 
heroine  of  the  drama  How  a  Man  may  choose  a  Good  Wife 
from  a  Bad.1  A  more  human  and  more  attractive  figure 
of  this  type  is  to  be  found  in  the  pseudo-Shakespearean 
London  Prodigal.  Here  Luce,  the  heroine,  is  forced  by  a 
covetous  father  to  marry  a  good-for-nothing  husband ;  but 
when  the  latter  falls  into  misfortunes  and  her  father  com- 
mands her  to  leave  him,  remembering  her  vow,  she  pre- 
fers to  persevere  with  him.  Julia,  so  faithlessly  abandoned 
and  so  quickly  reconciled  in  Shakespeare's  early  comedy 
The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  has  been  given  a  rather  per- 
functory and  conventional  portraiture,  and  Helena,  a  similar 
sufferer  in  All  's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  shows  the  work  of  a  more 
practised  hand.  Finally,  among  the  glorious  representations 
of  purest  womanhood  created  by  the  poet  during  his  last  period, 
two  stand  out  most  conspicuously  :  Desdemona  and  Imogen,  in 
whom  we  behold  the  type — woman  suffering  undeservedly,  but 
giving  all  in  her  great  love — raised  to  a  height  which  has  never 
elsewhere  been  achieved  in  literature.  In  these  living  portraits 
of  ideal  women  Shakespeare  has  given  us  of  his  best  both  as 
a  man  and  as  a  poet.  Other  poets  who,  like  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  occasionally  attempted  to  achieve  effect  by  endowing 
their  female  figures  with  exaggerated  magnanimity,  are  left  far 
behind.  The  long-winded  panegyrics  on  their  own  chastity  in 

1  Among  the  narrative  works  in  which  the  dramatists  could  find  characters 
of  this  kind  is  a  novel  by  Giraldo  Cinthio  (see  above,  p.  198).  The  episode 
dramatised  in  Daborne's  Poor  Man's  Comfort — i.e.  that  of  the  faithful  wife 
who  in  secret  enters  the  service  of  a  courtesan  to  whom  her  husband  has  been 
attracted — is  probably  taken  from  Warner's  Pan  his  Syrinx,  1584.  Belphoebe, 
cited  in  Heywood's  Apology,  p.  53,  a  virtuous  female  character,  evidently 
belongs  to  a  lost  drama  based  on  Spenser's  Faery  Queen. 
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which  these  paragons  of  womanhood1  are  continually  indulging 
are  wearisome  to  a  degree. 

In  the  domain  of  comedy,  the  figure  that  had  most  of  all 
developed  into  a  type  was  the  pert  and  lively  maiden  who 
is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  repartee.  The  ladies  of  this  class 
in  Shakespeare's  Love's  Labour  Lost,  especially  the  swarthy 
Rosaline,  have  a  certain  definite,  if  remote,  affinity  with  the 
women  in  Lyly's  comedies.  Then  follow  the  radiant  figures 
whose  joyous  mood  lights  up  the  golden  period  of  Shakespeare's 
comedy  :  Portia,  Beatrice,  and  Rosalind  in  As  You  Like  It. 
While  the  poetry  and  celestial  beauty  of  the  ideal  women  created 
during  the  great  poet's  last  phase  defy  any  possibility  of 
imitation,  these  vivacious  maidens  were  more  calculated  to 
inspire  an  ingenious  dramatist  with  the  idea  of  copying  the 
master's  manner.  Shakespearean  influence  is,  for  example, 
very  noticeable  in  the  case  of  Rossaline  in  Marston's  Antonio 
and  Mellida,  of  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Venice  in  Day's 
Humour  out  of  Breath,  of  Julia  in  Chettle's  Patient  Grissell,  and 
of  Alphonsine  in  Dekker's  Wonder  of  a  Kingdom  ;  but  the 
picture  has  been  coarsened  by  a  far  more  frequent  introduction 
of  rough  and  indecent  jests.  In  the  plays  where  the  scene  was 
laid  in  contemporary  England  we  find  the  figure  of  the  pert 
and  sensual  girl  in  search  of  a  husband  introduced  once  more  in 
another  manner ;  the  comedies  of  Haughton  and  Porter  con- 
tain characteristic  examples  of  this  type.  The  young  widow 
— a  very  useful  character  in  comedy — is  also  frequently  repre- 
sented in  the  drama  of  the  period  ;  2  indeed,  in  many  plays  the 
author  depicts  the  conquest  of  such  a  lady  by  the  bold  and 
sometimes  even  brutal  methods  of  a  young  man  who  relies  on 
the  weakness  of  the  female  sex.3 

Sometimes  the  gaiety  and  vivacity  of  one  girl  is  enhanced  by 
contrast  with  the  gentler  and  more  serious  character  of  a  more 
sentimental  companion.  Such  a  pair  are  Beatrice  and  Hero 
in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  The  contrast  is  even  more  effective 
when  the  maidens  are  sisters,  like  Aurelia  and  Phoenixilla  in 

1  E.g.  Ben  Jonson's  Cynthia,  and  Luce  in  Heywood's   Wise  Woman  of 
Hogsdon. 

2  She  first  appeared,  it  seems,  in  Sir  Giles  Goosecap  (pri.  1606) ;  see  above, 
p.  204. 

3  Cf.,  for  instance,  Barry's  Ram  Alley,  and  Copke's   Greene's   Tu  quoque. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  also  occurs  at  the  close  of  Ben  Jonson's  Alchemist. 
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Ben  Jonson's  The  Case  is  Altered,  Crispinell  and  Beatrice 
Marston's  Dutch  Courtesan,  and  Joyce  and  Gertrude  in  Cooke's 
Green's  Tu  quoque.  In  the  last-named  play  there  is  a  pretty 
picture  of  the  sisters  discussing  their  love-affairs :  '  We  little 
creatures  must  help  one  another/  says  the  lively  Joyce.  On  the 
other  hand,  Ben  Jonson's  Aurelia,  who  is  reproached  by  her  more 
serious  sister  for  the  ease  with  which  she  is  consoled  for  her 
mother's  death,  is  not  an  attractive  person  ;  she  is  but  another 
proof  that  the  drawing  of  female  characters  was  Jonson's  weak 
point.  Marston,  in  attempting  to  draw  Crispinell,  simply  be- 
comes repulsive  and  revolting,  as  indeed  often  happens  when  he 
is  anxious  to  be  humorous.  We  can  no  longer  determine  who 
is  entitled  to  the  honour  of  having  first  invented  this  device  of 
contrasted  characters,  which  was  made  use  of  again  and  again 
throughout  a  prolonged  period.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
Aurelia  and  Phoenixilla  were  suggested  to  Jonson  by  Shake- 
speare's Beatrice  and  Hero  ; 1  but  here  again,  as  in  so  many 
other  respects,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  drama  was  indebted  to 
Sidney's  pastoral  romance  Arcadia,  where  the  charming  Philo- 
clea  and  her  graver  sister  Pamela  are  similarly  contrasted. 


We  must  accord  a  special  study  to  the  farcical  characters, 
because  although  it  is  impossible,  as  has  already  been  observed, 
to  draw  a  hard  and-fasfc  line~between  the  domain  of  burlesque 
and  that  of  comedy  proper,  yet  the  exTenTof  the  former  is  so 
great  that  one  may  wander  far  and  wide  within  it  without  ever 
touching  upon  its  boundaries.  Broad  jests  and  rude  humour 
were  as  dear  to  the  poets  as  their  audience  ;  and  the  most 
prolific  of  them,  such  as  Dekker,  Heywood,  and  Middleton,  all 
of  whom  had  the  power  to  achieve  great  success  in  tragedy, 
nevertheless  showed  an  especial  love  for  burlesque  effects. 
Indeed,  the  dramas  dominated  by  a  tragic  note  were  greatly 
outnumbered  by  those  in  which  the  farcical  element  prepon- 
derated. 

Poets  who  in  other  departments  of  their  work  had  been  able 
to  strike  out  a  line  of  their  own,  found  that  on  this  point  they 
had  already  been  forestalled  ;  so  that  in  farcical  characters 

1  For  the  date  of  The  Case  is  Altered,  see  above,  p.  225. 
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traditional  traits  were  far  more  common  than  in  any  other 
type  of  character.  Not  only  shall  we  come  again  and  again 
upon  jests  which  are  familiar  to  us  from  older  English  plays  ; 
but  other  jokes  which  we  have  not  met  with  earlier  often  give 
us  the  impression  that  the  poets  were  incorporating  into  their 
work  comic  fancies  and  traits  which  had  long  ago  been  developed 
by  the  clowns  and  had  stood  the  test  of  use.  It  has  already  been 
remarked  that  a  rich  treasury  of  comic  effects,  some  of  them 
dating  from  antiquity,  had  been  accumulated  by  the  wandering 
race  of  players.  A  large  number  of  these  had  no  doubt  been 
current  in  England  for  many  generations,  and  many  contri- 
butions had  no  doubt  been  added  by  those  popular  favourites 
the  clowns,  whose  line  reaches  back  into  the  previous  period, 
and  of  whom  some,  like  Kemp  and  Wilson,  were  famous  for 
their  improvisations. 

But  the  man  who  contributed  more  than  any  other  to  the 
development  of  the  clown  as  he  appears  on  the  English  stage 
during  the  Shakespearean  age  was  Richard  Tarlton.  Tarlton 
died  on  September  5,  1588  ;  so  that  he  merely  saw  the  dawn  of 
the  great  new  period  in  the  English  drama.  His  work  was  chiefly 
done  at  a  time  when  the  poets  set  the  players  no  very  interesting 
tasks,  and  he  was  therefore  able,  or  even  obliged,  to  add  the  best 
contributions  he  could  make  from  his  own  store.  His  manner 
of  doing  so  became  something  of  a  stereotyped  form  for  his 
successors.  *  All  clowns  since  have  been  his  apes/  cried  the 
author  of  one  of  the  many  poems  dedicated  to  his  memory.1 
Innumerable  allusions  in  contemporary  literature  testify  to  the 
irresistible  comicality  of  his  play  of  feature  and  his  gestures, 
and  to  the  aptness  of  his  extemporary  witticisms,  which  were 
often  couched  in  doggerel.  His  talent  for  repartee  showed 
itself  most  unmistakably  when  he  was  replying  to  the  inter- 
ruptions of  the  audience  ;  and  he  was  also  particularly  happy 
in  his  comic  allusions  to  the  topics  of  the  day,  such  as,  for 
instance,  Richard  Harvey's  foolish  astrological  prophecies. 
Jokes  of  this  kind  were  at  once  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  and 
made  the  round  of  town  and  country  ;  but  it  is  clear  from  a 

1  In  Wit's  Bedlam  (pri.  1617)  ;  cf.  Tarlton 's  Jests,  ed.  Halliwell  (Shake- 
speare Society,  1844),  p.  xv.,  where  a  number  of  testimonies  to  the  popularity 
of  Tarlton  are  cited.  Fitzgeffrey  (Ajfaniae,  1601,  p.  194)  says  that  the  gods 
fetched  Tarlton  up  to  their  own  abode  so  that  they  need  no  longer  come  down 
to  earth  to  hear  his  jests. 
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1611, 


collection  of  '  Tarlton's  jests '  which  did  not  appear  till 
that  the  chief  charm  of  these  witticisms  vanished  when  they 
were  put  down  in  black  and  white.  Even  the  Virgin  Queen 
took  great  pleasure  in  his  broad  jokes,  as  she  also  did  in  those 
of  his  successor  Kemp.  Meres,  in  his  Palladis  Tamia,  dwells 
with  complacency  on  the  fact  that  the  learned  Dr.  Case  com- 
pares Tarlton  to  Theodoretus  the  Greek  and  Roscius  the 
Roman  in  his  commentary  on  the  Politics  of  Aristotle. 

The  stock  of  traditional  jests  was,  however,  not  entirely 
dependent  for  its  replenishment  on  the  native  English  clowns. 
Much  was  also  contributed  by  the  actors  of  the  commedia  delV 
arte,  who  came  to  England  in  the  course  of  their  wanderings  as 
early  as  the  seventies  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Italian  players 
had  a  place  in  the  Queen's  train  at  Windsor  and  Reading 
in  1574,  and  in  1578  we  hear  of  a  special  performance  in  which 
the  famous  comedian,  Drusiano  MartineLLi,  took  part.1  It  is 
evident  that  the  influence  of  the  commedia  dell'  arte  on  the 
English  stage  was  far  stronger  than  it  is  now  possible  to  demon- 
strate in  detail.  It  must  be  only  accidental  that  we  know  of 
but  one  English  play  belonging  to  this  period  in  which  an  Italian 
stock  character  occurs.  This  is  The  Dead  Man's  Fortune  ;  from 
its  '  plot,'  which  has  survived,  we  are  able  to  gather  that, 
side  by  side  with  the  fantastic  main  action,  ran  a  secondary 
one,  full  of  disguises  and  complications,  in  the  midst  of  which 
was  developed  an  intrigue  between  Pantalon,  his  wife  Aspida, 
and  a  certain  Sir  Validore,  probably  the  lady's  lover.2  In  the 
case  of  Shakespeare,  this  Italian  influence  is  most  apparent  in 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew ;  but  elsewhere,  too,  there  are  many 
utterances  of  the  English  dramatists  which  show  that  they  were 
familiar  with  the  stock  figures  of  the  commedia  dell'  arte.3 
Schemes  of  repertory  pieces  belonging  to  these  Italian  compani 

1  See  above,  p.  39.     For  the  order  issued  by  the  Privy  Council  on  Decem- 
ber 13,  1578,  in  which  permission  is  given  to  Dronsiano  [sic]  and  his  companions 
to  act  '  within  the  Cittie  and  the  liberties  of  the  same  '  until  the  first  week  of 
Lent,  see  Dasent,  x.  144 ;   cf.  Chambers  in  the  Modern  Language  Review,  ii.  5. 
Chambers  also  records  the  mention  of  '  Alfonso  Ferrabolle  and  the  rest  of  the 
Italian  players  '  in  the  Court  accounts  in  February  1577  (cf.  Dasent,  ix.  81). 

2  This  '  plot  '  was  last  published  by  Greg  in  the  Henslowe  Papers,  p.  133  ; 
it  evidently  dates  from  1590-5. 

3  E.g.  in  The  Isle  of  Gulls,  by  Day,  ed.  Bullen,  p.  40  :   and  in  The  Miseries 
of  Enforced  Marriage,  by  Wilkins  (Hazlitt-Dodsley,  ix.  473).     For   Shake- 
speare cf.  Schmidt's  Lexikon  under  Pantalon  and  Zane.     There  is  an  allusion 
to  the  comic  character  Francatrippa  in  Nash,  ed.  McKerrow,  iii.  342. 
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have  not  survived  from  so  early  a  period  as  this ;  the  oldest 
collection,  entitled  Teatro  delle  favole  rappresentative,  by 
Flaminio  Scala,  was  printed  in  1 6 1 1 .  We  are,  however,  j  ustified 
in  assuming  that  many  of  the  jokes  made  by  clowns  on  the 
English  stage  had  their  source  in  the  commedia  delU  arte,  even  if 
we  cannot  trace  their  appearance  in  the  latter  till  a  later  period ; 
and  in  many  cases  the  Italian  origin  of  the  English  jests  is  so 
unmistakable  that  it  needs  no  proof. 

An  old  artifice  which  had  long  been  very  popular  among 
English  clowns  was  that  of  comically  breaking  the  theatrical 
illusion  by  directly  addressing  the  audience.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  clown  Wilson  remained  faithful  to  this  tradition 
when  he  entered  the  ranks  of  the  playwrights  with  his  Three 
Ladies  of  London.1  Nor  did  he  relinquish  it  in  his  other  pieces, 
and  the  device  is  used  with  charming  effect  in  The  Cobbler's 
Prophecy,  where  the  cobbler  creeps  under  a  chair  to  hide  from 
his  shrewish  wife  and  prays  the  audience  from  his  hiding-place 
not  to  betray  him.  Greene,  and  even  Shakespeare  in  his  earlier 
years,  both  occasionally  make  one  of  their  comic  characters 
embrace  the  audience  in  their  conversation,  and  the  fashion 
remained  in  vogue  for  a  considerable  time.2  It  is  true  that  in 
his  Antipodes  (1638),  Brome  stigmatises  it  as  an  abuse  dating 
from  the  age  of  Tarlton  and  Kemp,  '  before  the  stage  was 
purg'd  from  barbarisme.'  But  we  may  surmise  that  this  is  a 
manifestation  of  the  influence  of  his  master,  Ben  Jonson,  who 
was  no  doubt  well  aware  of  the  special  praise  accorded  to 
Terence  by  his  commentator  Donatus  for  avoiding  this  fault. 
It  also  seems  that  this  known  and  proved  device  was  fre- 
quently used  by  the  English  clowns  who  appeared  on  the  Conti- 
nent ;  examples  of  it  are  common  in  the  plays  of  Ayrer  and  of 
Duke  Heinrich  Julius  of  Brunswick  :  we  may  quote  as  an 
instance  an  episode  introduced  by  them  both  where  the  clown 
steals  wine  from  a  wine-can  which  he  fills  up  again  with  water, 
at  the  same  time  imploring  the  spectators  not  to  betray  him.3 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ayrer  and  Heinrich  Julius  owed  this 

1  See  above,  p.  31. 

2  Cf.,  for  instance,  Greene,  ed.  Dyce,  pp.  2046,  264& ;   Shakespeare,  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  n.  iii.  15.     Particularly  characteristic  instances  are  to  be 
found  in  Hazlitt-Dodsley,  vi.  395,  ix.  301 ;  cf.  also  Maid's  Metamorphosis  (Lyly, 
ed.  Bond,  in.  i.  125). 

8  Cf.  Heinrich  Julius  von  Braunschweig,  Von  einem  Wirte,  iii.  3. 
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little  touch,  as  they  did  many  others,  to  the  clown  Sackville 
(Jan  Bouset). 

The  English  dramatists  were  especially  fond  of  depicting  a 
clown  who  has  suddenly  come  into  a  great  fortune  and  struts 
about  ridiculously  bedizened  in  gorgeous  apparel  and  haughtily 
patronises  his  companions.  Even  in  so  early  a  work  as  Clyomon 
and  Clamydes  (the  drama  of  chivalry  referred  to  above  on  p.  18), 
we  are  confronted  with  a  clown  thus  suddenly  enriched.  And 
though  I  know  of  no  other  instance  taken  from  an  early  play 
which  might  here  be  cited,  it  is  nevertheless  highly  probable 
that  we  have  here  one  of  those  very  ancient  farcical  motifs 
whose  popularity  we  are  unable  to  trace  through  the  centuries 
owing  to  the  absence  of  records,  but  which  we  come  upon 
unexpectedly  at  periods  and  hi  countries  very  far  removed  from 
one  another.  Cicero,  in  his  second  Philippic  (c.  27),1  compares 
the  behaviour  of  Antonius  after  his  sudden  acquisition  of  riches 
to  a  '  persona  de  mimo  modo  egens  repente  dives.'  This  com- 
parison would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  comic  behaviour 
of  a  simpleton  who  has  suddenly  become  rich  was  already  a 
favourite  ingredient  in  the  mimi,  and  that  it  thence  passed  on 
to  the  mediaeval  comedians,  who  in  their  turn  transmitted  it  to 
the  English  clowns.  At  anyrate  the  latter  often  astonish  the 
audience  by  suddenly  appearing  on  the  stage  '  richly  dressed,' 
or  *  very  gallant,'  or  '  bravely  attired.'  Instances  in  point  are 
Juniper  and  Onion,  the  two  comic  personages  in  Ben  Jonson's 
The  Case  is  Altered,  who  appear  in  this  guise  after  unearthing 
and  stealing  the  hoard  of  the  miser  Jaques ;  and  a  similar 
figure  is  cut  by  the  clown  Babulo  in  Chettle's  Patient  Grissell, 
and  the  clown  Shadow  in  Dekker's  Fortunatus.  Sometimes,  too, 
the  clown  finds  his  way  to  a  princely  court,  where  he  plays  him- 
self off  as  a  great  lord  and  collects  a  number  of  hangers-on, 
after  the  fashion  of  Surdo  in  Daborne's  Poor  Man's  Comfort. 
Shakespeare  himself  made  use  of  this  situation  in  The  Winter's 
Tale.  In  Greene's  novel  Pandosto,  which  formed  his  source, 
the  shepherd  who  saves  Perdita's  life  is  rewarded  by  being 
made  a  knight ;  and  the  episode  gave  him  a  convenient  opening 
to  introduce  this  favourite  theme  of  comedy.  Heywood,  in  his 
Fair  Maid  of  the  West,  gives  us  an  amusing  picture  of  the  clown 
Clem  at  the  court  of  the  Sultan  of  Fez,  arrayed  in  dazzling  robes 
1  For  a  discussion  of  this  passage,  see  Reich,  Mimus,  p.  63. 
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and  passing  for  an  influential  personage,  although  he  modestly 
declines  the  honour  of  being  raised  to  the  office  of  chief  eunuch. 
In  Heywood's  Maidenhead  Well  Lost,  the  parvenu  even  dares 
to  pay  his  court — unsuccessfully  however — to  a  noble  lady. 
Many  similar  scenes  might  here  be  mentioned,  but  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  refer  to  Cooke's  Greene's  Tu  quoque,  where  the 
entire  plot  turns  on  the  clown  Bubble's  sudden  inheritance  of 
great  wealth  upon  the  death  of  an  old  usurer  who  was  his  uncle ; 
Bubble's  former  master,  a  gay  gallant,  whose  purse  the  late 
lamented  usurer  had  drained  dry,  now  becomes  entirely  depen- 
dent on  the  man  who  had  been  his  servant,  until  at  length  the 
course  of  events  once  more  brings  about  a  complete  reversal 
of  fortune.  The  clown  become  wealthy  was  also  a  very 
favourite  figure  in  the  repertory  of  the  English  travelling 
comedians  and  with  Ayrer.1 

There  are  also  some  forms  of  clown-humour  in  English 
comedy  which  are  reminiscent  of  the  commedia  deW  artet 
though  we  are  naturally  unable  to  trace  their  origin  to  this 
quarter  with  certainty,  and  in  particular  cases  it  is  conceivable 
that  we  are  concerned  with  tricks  of  an  international  character, 
which  had  been  naturalised  to  the  soil  for  a  very  long  period. 
This  applies,  for  instance,  to  the  scenes  in  which  the  clown 
stumbles  awkwardly  on  to  the  stage  and  falls  on  his  nose,  or 
charges  into  another  person,2  or  where  he  is  to  execute  some 
commission,  but  runs  away  before  he  knows  what  it  is,  or  else 
drives  every  one  to  despair  by  coming  back  again  and  again 
to  ask  some  fresh  question,  or  to  give  yet  another  piece  of 
advice.3  The  English  clowns  also  occasionally  manifest  a  trait 
shared  by  comic  personages  all  the  world  over,  and  especially 
strongly  developed  in  Harlequin — the  inability  to  keep  a 
secret.4  The  clown's  habit  of  bursting  into  burlesque  tears — 

1  Cf.  Schauspiele  der  englischen  Komodianten,  p.  63  seq. 

2  E.g.  Mucedorus,  v.  i. ;  The  Thracian  Wonder,  i.  i. ;  Heywood's  Fair  Maid 
of  the  West,  iv.  iv.     The  tendency  of  the  English  clowns  to  make  their  entrance 
in  some  such  way  is  discussed  below  on  p.  301. 

3  Cf.  Love's  Labour  Lost,  in.  i.  158 ;  Hazlitt-Dodsley,  xi.  246.     As  to  the 
buffoon's  trick  of  returning  again  and  again  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  see 
above,  p.  243 ;  Albius  in  Ben  Jonson's  Poetaster,  n.  i.,  goes  through  a  similar 
performance.     For  a  rambling  account  of  an  errand  on  which  the  narrator 
has  been  sent,  and  a  constant  repetition  of  '  said  he '  and  '  said  I,'  cf.  Comedy 
of  Errors,  II.  i.  62  seqq. 

4  Lodge,  Wounds  of  Civil  Wars,  iv.  ;  cf .  also  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  in.  i. 
265  seqq.  ;  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  i.  74. 
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a  very  popular  device — is  indulged  in  also  by  the  comic  persons 
of  the  commedia  delV  arte ;  but  the  trick  is  as  old  as  Plautus, 
and  was  well  known  on  the  English  stage  long  before  this  period.1 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  burlesque  scenes  of  fisticuffs  and 
cudgelling  which  occur  so  repeatedly  in  Shakespeare's  earlier 
plays.  They  were  also  very  popular  in  the  commedia  delU  arte  ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  here  too  we  are  dealing  with  a  part  of  the 
buffoon's  stock-in-trade  which  dates  from  the  remotest  anti- 
quity.2 A  serious  fight  with  dangerous  weapons,  on  the  other 
hand,  gives  the  panic-stricken  clown  a  splendid  opportunity 
of  revealing  timidity  by  grotesque  behaviour.  Sometimes  he 
seeks  safety  by  falling  to  the  ground  and  pretending  to  be  dead, 
and  cautiously  gets  up  again  only  when  the  danger  is  past,  like 
the  clown  Strumbo  in  Locrine,  and  Shakespeare's  Falstaff. 
This  extremely  successful  device,  which  is  to  be  found  again  in 
the  seventeenth  century  in  Germany,  thanks,  no  doubt,  to  the 
influence  of  the  English  comedians,  would  seem  to  have  been 
grounded  on  an  old  tradition ;  it  appears,  in  fact,  as  early  as  in 
Ruzzante,  who  uses  it  in  his  second  Dialogo  in  a  truly  masterly 
manner.  The  clown  who,  after  getting  up  again,  plays  all  sorts 
of  mischievous  pranks  with  the  corpses  lying  around,  is  obvi- 
ously a  traditional  figure  on  the  comic  stage.3 

One  of  the  most  amusing  passages  in  Shakespeare's  early 
comedies  is  Launce's  soliloquy  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
n.  iii.,  in  the  course  of  which  he  arranges  his  shoes,  his  hat,  and 
his  stick  on  the  stage,  dubs  them  his  father,  mother,  and  sister, 
and  then  shows  us  how  he  said  farewell  to  each  of  these  persons. 
The  clown,  Will  Cricket,  in  Wily  Beguiled,  shows  the  audience 
in  much  the  same  way  how  he  intends  to  present  himself  before 
his  beloved  Peg.4  I  know  of  no  earlier  example  of  this  jest. 
There  is,  however,  a  similar  scene  in  Moliere's  Amphitryon, 

1  Cf.    Plautus,   Rudens,    546,   and   Hazlitt-Dodsley,   iii.    309,    311.     Other 
examples  occur  in  Sir  Thomas  More,  ed.  Dyce,  p.  52 ;  Birth  of  Merlin,  v.  i. ; 
Ayrer,  p.  140,  2078,  2863.     On  a  lost  play  in  which  Tarlton  showed  his  talent 
by  bursting  into  burlesque  sobs  cf.  Halliwell's  Outlines,  i.  93. 

2  Cf.  Comedy  of  Errors,  n.  ii.  ;   Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iv.  i.  ;  also  Plautus' 
Curculio,  n.  vi. 

8  See  Ruzzante's  Dialogo,  i.  346.  Cf .  Schauspiele  der  englischen  Komodianten, 
pp.  xcix.  seq.t  cv.  Cf.  also  the  clown  in  presence  of  the  corpse  of  the,  traitor 
Homer  in  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  (Webster,  ed.  Dyce,  p.  193),  and  the  citizen  on 
beholding  the  body  of  Tybalt,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  HI.  i. 

4  Hazlitt-Dodsley,  xi.  244.  The  English  players  in  Germany  also  made  use 
of  this  comic  device;  cf.  Bolte,  Das  Danziger  Theater  (Hamburg),  1895,  p.  176. 
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where  Sosias  rehearses  before  a  lantern  the  compliments  he 
intends  to  pay  to  Queen  Alcmene  when  he  appears  in  her 
presence  ;  and  we  may  well  suppose  that  we  have  here  one  of 
those  Italian  lazzi  which  penetrated  both  to  England  and  to 
France.  It  was  also  no  doubt  from  the  Italians  that  the 
English  comic  writers  learnt  to  make  use  of  the  back  wall  of 
the  stage  in  situations  of  this  kind  by  sousing  the  person  on  the 
stage  with  liquid  thrown  from  a  window,  or  drawing  him  up 
on  a  cord  so  that  he  swings  helplessly  about  in  mid-air  until  in 
some  instances  the  watch  arrive  and  take  him  in  charge.1 

The  English  stage,  however,  also  possessed  a  large  number 
of  clown-tricks  for  which  no  precedents  or  parallels  can  be 
discovered.  Further  research  will,  no  doubt,  reveal  hitherto 
unsuspected  affinities  and  connections ;  but  we  may  assume, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  that  the  English  dramatists  and  the 
famous  English  clowns  enriched  the  old  store  by  many  new 
inventions  of  their  own.  It  is  evident  that  these  clowns 
deemed  it  of  importance  to  capture  their  audience  by  storm 
the  moment  they  appeared  on  the  stage.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  Nash's  statement  that  '  the  people  began  exceedingly  to 
laugh  when  Tarlton  first  peept  out  his  head.'  2  It  would  also 
appear  that  the  clown  liked  to  call  attention  to  his  presence 
even  before  he  came  on  to  the  stage,  and  to  prepare  the  public 
for  the  advent  of  their  favourite  by  the  sound  of  his  voice. 
Thus,  in  as  early  a  play  as  The  Triumphs  of  Love  and  Fortune, 
the  master  who  is  on  the  stage  calls  the  clown  just  as  the  latter 
is  attending  to  the  demands  of  nature.  The  clown  answers 
before  he  is  seen,  and  then  hurries  on  to  the  stage  with  the 
action  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  The  success  achieved  by 
this  situation  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  is  three  times 
made  use  of  in  the  works  of  Ayrer.3  A  comparative  refinement 
of  taste  is  shown  in  Machin's  Dumb  Knight,  where  the  summons 
which  first  calls  the  clown  on  to  the  stage  finds  him  at  a  meal, 
so  that  he  makes  his  entrance  still  chewing.4  Another  popular 

1  See  my  Gescliichte,  vol.  ii.  pp.  350,  357  ;    cf.  Middleton's  Blurt,  Master 
Constable,  iv.  1  ;   Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Captain,  (ed.  Dyce,  iii.  316). 

2  Middleton  makes  the  same  statement  in  reference  to  clowns  in  general 
during  earlier  periods.     (Ed.  Bullen,  ii.  94.) 

3  Cf.  Hazlitt-Dodsley,  vi.    176  ;    Schauspiele  der  englischen  Komodianten, 
p.  xcix. 

4  The  same  comic  effect  occurs  in  Flaminio  Scala,  p.  62. 
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device  was  to  send  the  clown  on  to  the  stage  carrying  a  baby  in 
swaddling  clothes,  with  which  he  plays  all  kinds  of  tricks.  Ba- 
bulo  in  Chettle's  Patient  Grissell,  and  the  old  shepherd  in  Shake- 
speare's Winter's  Tale,  both  appear  with  a  baby,  and  in  the  first 
part  of  Hey  wood's  Four  Ages  the  clown  hands  over  the  infant 
Zeus  to  the  daughters  of  King  Melliseus.  The  device  was  also 
very  frequently  adopted  by  the  English  clowns  in  Germany.1 

The  musical  accompaniments  with  which  the  grotesque 
figures  of  the  commedia  deW  arte  enhanced  the  effect  of  their 
comic  actions  were  also  used  by  the  English  clowns.  Their 
two  principal  instruments  were  the  '  tabor,'  a  drum  which  in 
contradistinction  to  the  two-sided  military  drum  had  only  one 
parchment  surface,  and  the  '  pipe,'  a  flute  with  three  holes, 
which  unlike  the  military  *  fife  '  (flauto  traverse)  had  only 
three  stops,  and  was  held  straight  out  and  not  sideways  from 
the  mouth.  The  clown  could  thus  comfortably  play  on  it 
with  one  hand  while  he  manipulated  the  tabor  with  the  other. 
The  portrait  of  Tarlton  mentioned  below  shows  him  playing 
on  both  instruments  in  the  manner  described.  Ariel  does  the 
same  in  Act  m.  Sc.  ii.  of  The  Tempest,  when  he  is  accompanying 
the  song  of  Caliban  and  the  clowns.  The  fool  in  Twelfth  Night 
(in.  L),  on  the  other  hand,  has  only  a  tabor.2 

It  is  certain  that  only  a  very  few  of  the  quips  and  cranks  with 
which  these  famous  clowns  amused  their  audiences  are  in  any 
way  indicated  in  the  printed  texts.  It  was  not  only  in  the 
more  serious  parts  of  the  play  that  they  went  beyond  their 
written  parts  :  they  also  supplemented  the  comic  incidents  by 
a  free  use  of  their  own  inventive  powers.  Thus  we  learn  that 
the  actor  who  took  the  part  of  Thisbe  hi  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  added  to  the  comic  effect  of  his  suicide  by  not  unsheath- 
ing the  dagger  with  which  he  stabbed  himself.  A  very  old 
tradition  was  also  no  doubt  responsible  for  the  costume  in  which 
the  gravedigger  in  Hamlet  appeared  for  many  a  decade  on  the 
English  stage.  It  was  his  custom  to  come  on  dressed  in  a  dozen 
waistcoats  which  he  pulled  off,  one  after  the  other,  before  he 
began  his  work  ;  and  a  similar  comic  touch  was  traditionally 

1  Cf.  Schauspiele  der  englischen  Komodianten,  p.  Ixxxi. 

8  For  further  information  on  these  two  instruments,  see  Naylor,  Shake- 
speare and  Music  (London,  1895),  pp.  80  seq.,  160  seqq.  The  title-page  of  the 
1630  edition  of  Greene's  Friar  Bacon,  reproduced  in  Collins's  edition  of  Greene's 
Works,  shows  us  the  clown  Miles  playing  on  both  instruments  at  once. 
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contributed  by  the  doctor  in  Webster's  Duchess  of  Malfi.1  As 
Collier  has  rightly  pointed  out,  a  glance  at  the  comedy  of  A 
Knack  to  know  a  Knave  (1592)  will  reveal  in  the  clearest  manner 
the  large  allowance  of  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  clown ;  no  one 
could  possibly  suspect,  on  reading  the  play,  that  the  role  of  the 
cobbler  who  presents  a  petition  to  the  king  was  one  of  the 
clown  Kemp's  most  famous  parts.  That  it  was  so  is  especially 
noted  on  the  title-page  ;  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  the 
presentation  of  the  petition  must  have  given  occasion  for  the 
comic  obeisances  which  occupied  so  large  a  place  in  the  Anglo- 
German  repertory  pieces.  But  the  greatest  mirth  was  un- 
doubtedly produced  by  the  tricks  which  Kemp  played  with  his 
shoes.  Many  contemporary  allusions  to  these  exist,  though  no 
traces  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  any  farcical  scenes  now  extant. 
The  shoes  in  question  were  large  slippers  which  he  threw  at  the 
heads  of  his  fellow-actors  as  occasion  offered.  A  German  poet, 
writing  in  1597,  describes  the  appearance  of  the  clown  Sackville 
at  the  Frankfort  Fair,  and  says  that  he  '  Hat  Schuch,  der  keiner 
ihn  nicht  triickt '  ('  hath  shoon,  neither  of  which  pincheth  him 
a  whit ') ;  one  may  therefore  conclude  that  this  clown,  during 
his  continental  tours,  imitated  the  famous  tricks  of  his  com- 
patriot. Moreover,  Thomas  Platter  of  Bale,  who  visited  London 
in  1599,  was  also  especially  struck  by  a  comic  scene  of  this  kind, 
in  which  a  servant  threw  a  shoe  at  his  master's  head.2 

In  all  the  numerous  and  varied  guises  in  which  the  comic 
character  ^presented  himself  on  the  stage  during  this  period, 
there  appears  one  fea^t3j^.._.^Mc^^j^entiates  him  from  his 
fellows  of  the  first  and  second  quarter  of  lihe  sixteenth  century. 
In  the  earlier  epoch  the  chief  exponent  of  the  burlesque  element 
was  the  malicious  and  mischievous  Vice,  who  was  undeniably  a 

1  Cf.  Halliwell,  Outlines,  ii.  30;  Webster,  ed.  Dyce,p.  936.    The  by-play  in  A 
Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream  is  mentioned  by  Sharpham  in  his  comedy  The  Fleyre 
(pri.  1607)  E16  ;  see  also  the  passage  in  the  Shakspere  Allusion  Book,  i.  174.    The 
passage  in  The  Second  Part  of  Henry  VI.,  iv.  ii.,  in  which  Cade  is  represented  as 
knighting  himself,  furnishes  a  clear  proof  that  these  clownish  additions  some- 
times weakened  the  impression  the  author  intended  to  convey ;   the  pirated 
edition  based  on  a  text  taken  down  during  the  performance  and  published 
with  the  title  First  Part  of  the  Contention,  etc.,  shows  that  at  this  particular 
point  in  the  play  the  actor  taking  the  part  of  Cade  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  prolong  the  burlesque  situation  by  knighting  his  associate  Dick 
Butcher  as  well. 

2  Cf.  Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iv.  iv.  :    '  Would  I  had 
Kemp's  shoes  to  throw  after  you ' ;   Schauspiele  der  englischen  Komodianten, 
p.  xcviii.  ;  Shakespeare-Jahrbuch,  xxxix.  337. 
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descendant  of  the  merry  devil  Titivillus.  During  the  period 
we  are  now  considering,  on  the  other  hand,  the  comic  person 
is  usually  a  simpleton  who  is  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  the  other 
characters,  and  falls  a  ready  victim  to  any  trick  which  they  like 
to  play  on  him.  This  fundamental  quality  is  expressed  in  the 
very  word  '  clown '  (clod,  country  bumpkin),  a  word  of  Low 
German  origin,  and  not  incorporated  into  the  English  language 
until  the  sixteenth  century.1  The  foolish  peasant  hoaxed  by 
the  town  folk  is  a  very  ancient  figure  in  comedy  ;  he  is  found 
in  Portugal,  Dalmatia,  France,  and  many  other  countries 
widely  separated  from  one  another ;  and  it  is  thus  permissible 
to  surmise  that  the  character  may  have  passed  from  the  Latin 
Mimus  to  the  repertory  of  the  wandering  race  of  actors.  This 
stage  figure  began  to  flourish  afresh  in  the  atmosphere  of 
hostility  to  the  peasant-class  which  characterises  a  great  part 
of  the  literature  of  the  later  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance. 
The  rustic  lout  had  already  appeared  on  the  English  stage  at  a 
time  when  it  was  still  dominated  by  the  sly  Vice.  In  Miso- 
gonus,  for  instance,  the  peasant  Codrus  acts  as  a  counterfoil 
to  the  Vice-like  Cacurgus ;  and  in  Edwards'  Damon  and  Pithias, 
a  countryman  named  Grim,  who  is  hoodwinked  and  robbed  all 
round  during  a  stay  at  Syracuse,  is  responsible  for  most  of  the 
merriment.  In  the  period  which  followed  1570  Edwards' 
peasant-scenes  were  imitated  by  Whetstone.  But  so  scanty 
are  the  dramatic  remains  which  have  survived  from  this  earlier 
epoch  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  through  it  with  any  clear- 
ness the  further  history  of  the  comic  figure,  even  though  in- 
stances of  the  cunning  Vice  and  of  the  simple  countryman  are 
here  and  there  to  be  found.2  It  seems  that  it  was  Tarlton  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  popularity  of  the  clown ;  and  the 
comedians  of  the  next  period  took  special  delight  in  playing 
these  parts  of  simpletons.  This  applies  to  Singer,  Pope,  Robert 
Wilson,  and,  above  all,  to  William  Kemp,3  who  was  the  first 
Peter  in  Romeo,  the  first  Dogberry  in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing, 
and  probably  the  first  Justice  Shallow.  The  dramatists  natur- 
ally kept  this  taste  of  the  actors  in  mind  while  writing,  and  thus 

1  Cf.  the  references  in  the  larger  Oxford  Dictionary  under  '  Clown.' 

2  See  above,  pp.  18  seq.,  21,  36. 

3  Cf .  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  for  the  personality  of  Tarlton  and 
Kemp.     Cf.  the  Oxford  Dictionary,  under  the  word  '  Clown,'  on  the  subject 
of  Rowland's  remarks  on  Singer  and  Pope  in  1602. 
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the  Vice  was  thrust  more  and  more  into  the  background  by  the 
clown,  and  the  word  '  clown '  soon  came  to  be  used  to  denote 
all  low-comedy  roles,  and  served,  as  well,  as  the  class-appellation 
of  the  actors  who  played  them.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  word  is 
first  to  be  met  with  in  the  last  sense  in  the  unauthorised  edition 
of  Hamlet  of  1603.1  It  is  true  that  we  still  meet  with  Vice-like 
personages  such  as  the  malicious  Nobs  who  accompanies  the 
rebellious  peasants  in  Jack  Straw,  or  the  parasite  Ateukin  in 
Greene's  James  IV.,  or  the  wicked  brothers  in  A  Knack  to  know 
a  Knave,  or  the  grotesque  Nimble  in  the  anonymous  play  of 
Richard  II.,  who  first  serves  the  hated  favourite  Tressilian  in 
the  capacity  of  informer,  but  assumes  a  hostile  attitude  directly 
after  his  fall.  Shakespeare  has  given  Peter,  the  informer  hi 
Henry  VI.,  very  much  the  same  characteristics,  and  his  Ther- 
sites,  who  dates  from  a  later  period,  behaves  in  quite  a  Vice-like 
manner  when  he  is  urging  on  the  fighters  against  one  another. 
But  the  prevailing  type  was  the  simpleton.  Tarlton  was  in  the 
habit  of  acting  in  a  costume  which  was  in  all  essentials  that  of 
the  peasant,  and  the  portraits  of  him  which  have  survived 
make  us  realise  in  a  lively  manner  how  comical  the  little  man 
with  his  flat  nose  must  have  looked  in  such  a  costume.2  It 
would  also  appear  that  later  clowns  often  modelled  themselves 
on  Tarlton  in  this  respect,  although  the  get-up  was  probably 
not  a  matter  of  stereotyped  tradition  like  that  of  Harlequin, 
and  each  clown  introduced  such  modifications  in  it  as  occasion 
suggested.  Needless  to  say,  the  peasant  origin  of  the  role  was 
disregarded  when  the  nature  of  the  plot  made  it  desirable  that 
the  comic  person  should  belong  to  another  class.  The  clown  is 
thus  not  invariably  a  peasant :  he  is  sometimes  a  small  handi- 
craftsman, a  cobbler,  a  water-carrier,  a  gravedigger,  a  tapster, 
or  something  else  of  the  sort ;  3  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 

1  In  the  more  correct  edition  of   1604  (Act  in.  So.  ii.  1.  50)  Hamlet  says, 
'  Let  those  that  play  your  clownes  speake  no  more  then  is  set  downe  for  them.' 
The  1603  edition  has  '  let  not  your  clowne  speake  more  then  is  set  downe.' 

2  There  is  a  portrait  of  Tarlton  in  Halliwell,  p.  4,  and  in  Fairholt's  Costume 
in  England,  iv.,  ed.  1,  260.     The  clown  there  appears  in  trousers  cut  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  the  present  day.     We  learn  from  a  contemporary,  on  the 
other  hand  (cf.  Fairholt,  p.  263),  that  he  saw  Tarlton  act  in  loose  baggy  <  slops,' 
resembling  those  later  worn  by  fashionable  gentlemen.     Cf.  also  the  Oxford 
Dictionary,  under  'Clown,'  for  a  passage  on  the  'trunk-hose'  worn  by  the  clown. 

3  In  Esther  and  Ahasuerus,  alluded  to  above  (p.   161),  the  clown  is  a  car- 
penter.    He  is  ordered  to  put  up  the  gallows  for  Mordecai,  but  measures 
Haman  instead,  thus  furnishing  us  with  a  rare  example  of  tragic  irony. 
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he  fitted  most  conveniently  into  the  framework  of  the  play  as 
the  servant  to  one  of  the  chief  characters.  Obviously  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  prevent  so  important  a  personage 
from  becoming  tedious  or  monotonous,  and  the  variations 
contrived  by  the  playwrights  in  constructing  their  clowns  are 
innumerable  :  one  of  the  best  ways  in  which  variety  could  be 
introduced  was  to  temper  the  simplicity  of  the  character 
with  a  larger  or  smaller  dose  of  rustic  slyness.  But  the  poets 
were  best  able  to  display  their  inventive  genius  when  other 
burlesque  personages  appeared  besides  the  clown.  This  was 
usually  the  case  when  the  character  of  the  play  was  in  the  main 
comic  ;  but  the  combination  is  also  to  be  found  in  tragedies 
even  as  early  as  in  Soliman  and  Perseda,  or  Marlowe's  Doctor 
Faustus.  Shakespeare's  skill  in  grouping  and  contrasting  his 
comic  figures  has  been  approached  by  no  other  dramatist.  In 
two  of  his  earlier  comedies,  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  and 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  the  two  clowns  set  one  another  off  by 
contrasting  qualities  :  Launce  and  Curtis  represent  the  variety 
in  which  simplicity  predominates  ;  Speed  and  Grumio  have 
more  slyness  in  their  composition ;  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice 
the  pair  are  father  and  son.  In  other  places  the  principal 
clown  is  thrown  into  stronger  relief  by  being  accompanied  by 
another  figure  belonging  to  exactly  the  same  species  but  less 
sharply  outlined,  and  of  a  less  robust  and  sorrier  nature. 
Among  the  most  famous  couples  of  this  kind  are  the  Justices 
Shallow  and  Silence,  the  constables  Dogberry  and  Verges,  and  the 
two  gravediggers  in  Hamlet.  But  Shakespeare's  gallery  of  comic 
figures  is  infinitely  varied ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt 
to  fit  all  those  which  occur  in  such  plays  as  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  or  Henry  IV.  into  hard  and  fast  categories. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  clown  and  the  fool 
who,  as  the  reader  knows,  was  attached  to  royal  courts  and 
other  great  households  as  a  professional  jester.  Many  Court 
fools  of  this  kind  were  very  popular  personages  ;  their  witti- 
cisms were  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  were  collected,  and 
finally  published,  embellished  with  additions  and  a  more  or  less 
legendary  life-history  of  their  actual  or  supposed  originator. 
In  Shakespeare's  day  men  still  had  a  lively  remembrance  of 
William  Summer,  the  Court  fool  of  Henry  vin.  He  appears, 
as  a  representative  of  the  type,  in  a  fantastic  and  allegorical 
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comedy  by  Nash  ;  and  in  Samuel  Rowley's  historical  drama  on 
the  reign  of  Henry  vm.  Summer's  jests  form  a  running  com- 
mentary on  the  affairs  of  state  presented  in  the  play  ;  he  makes 
a  very  free  use  of  the  privileges  of  an  '  all-licensed  fool '  in  his 
behaviour  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  himself  has  a  fool  in  his 
train,  though  one  of  lesser  ability.1  Scogan,  who  according  to 
tradition  was  the  Court  fool  under  Edward  iv.,  was  trans- 
planted by  Munday  into  his  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntington,  in 
direct  defiance  of  chronology.2  Mention  of  a  fool  occurs  as 
early  as  in  the  '  plot '  of  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins  ;  3  but  the  oldest 
extant  piece  in  which  a  fool  appears  is  probably  Greene's  Friar 
Bacon,  in  which  we  see  Ralph  Simnel,  the  fool  of  Henry  in., 
figuring  as  one  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  boon  companions  in 
his  wild  adventures.  It  was  reserved  for  Shakespeare  to  pay 
the  highest  tribute  to  the  motley  fool  by  giving  him  a  place  of 
honour  in  those  two  masterpieces  of  phantasy  which  he  gave 
to  the  world  in  the  glorious  heyday  of  his  humour.  In  both 
these  comedies  he  often  lingers  over  the  fools  with  especial  love, 
and  uses  them  to  give  expression  in  a  lively  and  unpretentious 
manner  to  that  deep  knowledge  of  life  which  was  already  his, 
but  which  had  not  yet  clothed  itself  in  the  stern  and  gloomy 
utterances  of  his  graver  period.  The  fool  in  All 's  Well  that  Ends 
Well  does  not  stand  on  the  same  level  as  his  compeers  in  Twelfth 
Night  and  As  You  Like  It,  and  the  one  in  Timon  of  Athens  falls 
short  of  all  three.  But  these  were  followed  by  the  fool  in  King 
Lear,  in  whom  comedy  and  tragedy  are  blended  in  the  most 
original  manner.  The  professional  fool  does  not  appear  very 
often  in  the  works  of  other  poets.  On  the  22nd  July  1599  Hens- 
lowe  mentions  a  drama  by  Chapman  called  All  Fools  but  the 
Fool,  which  is  now  lost ;  it  would  appear  from  the  ingenious 
title  that  here,  too,  the  fool  with  his  homely  wisdom  showed 
himself  the  superior  of  the  other  characters.4  Marston 

1  I  should  like  to   point  out   in   this  connection   that    the  character  of 
Carlo  Buff  one  in  Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour  probably  con- 
tains more  than  one  reminiscence  of  Charles  Chester,  the  Court  fool  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.     It  is  related  of  this  fool  that  a  knight  once  sealed  up  his 
mouth  at  an  inn  to  punish  him  for  the  freedom  of  speech  in  which  he  indulged  ; 
of.  Doran,  English  Court  Fools  (1858),  p.  167. 

2  A  piece  '  wherein  is  Scogan  and  Skelton,'  by  Hath  way  and  Rankins,  is 
mentioned  several  times  by  Henslowe  between  January  and  March  1601. 

3  See  above,  p.  34. 

4  This  play  cannot  have  been  identical  with  Chapman's  All  Fools,  printed 
in  1605  ;  the  title  would  not  fit  the  latter  play's  contents. 


LU 
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has  introduced  one  professional  fool  into  his  Malcontent  and 
another  into  his  Parasitaster  ;  the  latter  is  Dondolo,  the  jester 
at  the  court  of  Ferrara,  where  he  ridicules  the  complacent  sen- 
tentiousness  of  the  imbecile  old  duke.  Besides  these,  the  only 
example  known  to  me  which  might  possibly  date  back  to  Shake- 
speare's day  is  that  of  the  Court  fool  attached  to  Lady  Golden 
Fleece  in  Middleton's  No  Wit,  no  Help  like  a  Woman's.  The  word 
*  fool,'  it  should  be  noted,  is  not  consistently  used  in  the  texts 
in  the  sense  which  denotes  the  professional  jester  as  opposed  to 
the  involuntarily  ludicrous  clown ;  in  As  You  Like  It,  for  in- 
stance, Touchstone  is  sometimes  described  as  a  '  clown,'  and 
sometimes  as  a  '  fool,'  while  the  same  type  of  person  in  All 
Well  that  Ends  Well  is  regularly  called  a  '  clown.' l 

We  meet  a  number  of  old  friends  among  the  grotesquely 
comic  figures  who  disport  themselves  on  the  stage  side  by  side 
with  the  clown  :  the  military  braggadocio,  the  pedant,  the 
garrulous  nurse  who  is  always  ready  to  act  as  lovers'  go-between, 
the  saucy  little  page ;  and  wherever  these  occur  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  determine  what  features  of  the  portrait  are  traditional 
and  what  are  drawn  from  the  life.  The  miles  gloriosus  is  usu- 
ally the  same  poor  sort  of  creature  as  he  is  in  Italian  comedy. 
The  audience  were  never  tired  of  hearing  him  boast  of  his  pre- 
tended heroism,  or  of  seeing  him  extend  a  haughty  condescension 
to  all  who  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  taken  in  by  him. 
Their  joy  was  always  immense  when  the  moment  came  for  deeds, 
not  words,  and  the  boaster  was  humiliated  and  his  cowardice 
exposed ;  and  the  more  complete  the  disgrace  heaped  upon 
him,  the  better  they  were  pleased.  The  fate  of  Shakespeare's 
Pistol  and  of  his  Parolles  (in  All  9s  Well  that  Ends  Well),  or  of 
Ben  Jonson's  Captain  Bobadil  (in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour), 
left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  this  respect.  The  humiliation  of 
the  braggart  is,  of  course,  even  more  brilliantly  complete  when 
it  is  brought  about  by  a  woman  dressed  as  a  man,  as  in  Hey- 
wood's  Fair  Maid  of  the  West,  or  when  the  clown  fights  and 
defeats  the  miles  gloriosus  on  the  stage  as  in  Nobody  and  Some- 
body ;  the  symbolical  ceremony  in  the  last-named  play  by 
which  the  vanquished  makes  acknowledgment  of  his  abject 
abasement  succeeds  in  reaching  the  uttermost  limit  of  low 

1  Except  in  n.  iv.  32 ;  cf.  Eckhardt,  p.  265,  where  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  differentiate  more  completely  between  the  two  words. 
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comedy.1  The  humiliation  of  the  mock  fire-eater  is  treated  in 
a  less  crude  manner  in  Chettle's  Patient  Grissell,  where  Emulo, 
the  braggadocio  of  the  piece,  makes  his  appearance  with  his 
arm  in  a  sling  and  dilates  on  the  prodigies  of  valour  which  he 
performed  in  the  dangerous  affair  of  honour  where  he  got  his 
wound  ;  at  length  by  an  involuntary  movement  of  his  arm 
he  betrays  that  the  entire  story  is  a  pure  invention.  Ben 
Jonson  very  happily  enhances  the  effect  of  his  Captain  Bobadil 
by  giving  him  a  simpleton  for  an  associate ;  the  latter  looks 
up  to  Bobadil  with  admiration,  hopes  to  become  a  full-blown 
gallant  under  his  guidance,  and  implicitly  believes  all  the 
oracular  utterances  with  which  his  mentor  favours  him  in  a  tone 
of  condescending  familiarity.  Chapman  also  availed  himself 
of  the  advantages  of  such  a  contrast  in  his  May  Day,  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  comedy  of  Alessandro  by  the  Sienese  Piccolomini, 
where  in  addition  to  the  Capitano  of  the  original  piece  he  has 
introduced  the  simpleton  Innocentio,  who  allows  himself  to  be 
exploited  and  imposed  upon  by  the  bully.  The  pedant,  another 
very  usual  figure  in  Italian  comedy,  is  certainly  made  the  most 
of  in  English  University  plays,  but  on  the  London  stage  his 
appearances  are  rare.  Shakespeare's  portrait  gallery  of  grot- 
esque personages  in  Love's  Labour  Lost  includes  that  of  the 
pedant  Holof ernes,  who  is  pelted  with  ridicule  by  the  fine  com- 
pany in  the  play  as  mercilessly  as  his  colleagues  of  the  Italian 
drama.  Parson  Evans  in  The  Merry  Wives,  who  may  also  be 
ranked  among  the  pedants,  is  portrayed  with  a  kindlier  and 
more  good-natured  humour.  There  is  the  same  tone  about 
Marston's  portraits  of  the  Schoolmaster  in  What  You  Will,  and 
the  preceptor  Aminadab  in  How  a  Man  may  Choose  a  Good  Wife 
from  a  Bad  ;  and  the  pattern  for  the  school  and  examination 
scenes  in  these  pieces  was  probably  furnished  by  Parson  Evans' 
comical  examination  of  little  William.  There  is  also  a  school- 
master called  Boniface  in  Heywood's  Wise  Woman  of  Hogsdon, 
whose  Latin  phrases  give  rise  to  comic  misunderstandings  after 
the  usual  fashion  prevalent  in  pedant-scenes.  In  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew  Shakespeare  evidently  left  it  to  the  actor  to  fill  in 
the  colourless  figure  of  the  pedant  in  detail. 

1  Similar  scenes  occur  in  Chapman's  Blind  Beggar,  p.  7 ;  in  the  first  part  of 
Heywood's  Fair  Maid  of  the  West,  n.  iv. ;  and  in  Middleton's  Fair  Quarrel,  iv.  iv. 
Cf.  also  in  Hazlitt-Dodsley.  x.  349,  and  xi.  81. 
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The  pert  boy,  a  figure  which  had  been  used  by  Plautus,  occurs 
again  and  again  in  Italian  comedy.  The  type  is  also  common 
on  the  English  stage  ;  it  is  met  with  in  as  early  a  play  as  Jacob 
and  Esau  (pri.  1568),  as  well  as  in  Lyly's  comedies.  The  comic 
effect  to  be  got  out  of  such  saucy  little  urchins  must  have  par- 
ticularly appealed  to  dramatists  when  writing  pieces  for  the 
choir-boys.  Day,  whose  bright  and  airy  style  was  especially 
suited  to  these  plays,  has  furnished  us  with  one  of  the  most 
amusing  representations  of  this  class  of  character  in  his  comedy 
The  Isle  of  Gulls.  But  even  companies  composed  of  adult 
actors  were  only  too  ready  to  seize  upon  so  telling  a  contrast 
as  that,  for  instance,  between  the  great  mountain  of  flesh, 
Falstaff,  and  his  tiny  shield-bearer.  Indeed,  the  same  device 
had  already  been  used  by  Lyly  to  set  off  his  miles  gloriosus, 
Tophas.  The  effect  is  often  highly  entertaining  when  such  an 
attendant — Ancient  Pistol's  boy,  for  instance,  or  the  parasite 
Lazarillo's  retainer  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Woman  Hater— 
sees  through  his  master  and  treats  him  with  a  continual  covert 
irony.  The  burlesque  female  figures  are  chiefly  nurses  and  pro- 
curesses, as  in  Italian  comedy.  But  so  convincing  are  the 
English  dramatists'  portraits  of  these  fussy,  vulgar,  chattering 
women  that  it  is  very  evident  they  were  taken  from  nowhere 
but  the  life.  The  much-imitated  nurse  in  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
and  the  bawd  in  Westward  Ho  ! — who  may  probably  be  ascribed 
to  Dekker — are  magnificent  representatives  of  their  class.  In 
the  case  of  comical  old  gentlemen  it  is  equally  difficult  to  trace 
any  direct  imitation  of  famous  Italian  prototypes,  even  though 
Pantalone  himself  has  occasionally  been  met  with  on  the  English 
stage.  On  the  other  hand  Polonius,  Shakespeare's  most  in- 
comparable contribution  to  this  genre,  was  the  parent  of  many 
other  figures  of  the  same  type,  including  the  Duke  of  Ferrara 
in  Marston's  Parasitaster,  and  the  idiotic  old  courtier,  Sophonius, 
in  The  Second  Maid's  Tragedy. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  new  comic  figure 
began  to  establish  itself  on  the  English  stage ;  this  was  the 
preposterous  young  '  gull,'  whose  great  ambition  was  to  attain 
the  summit  of  fashion  in  dress,  speech,  and  general  behaviour. 
Here,  too,  there  are  naturally  various  subdivisions.  To  the 
highest  class  belong  young  Osric  in  Hamlet,  or  the  fop,  Fastidious 
Brisk,  in  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour.  The  latter  is  the  much- 
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admired  pattern  on  which  Fungoso,  the  son  of  a  speculator  in 
corn,  seeks  to  model  himself ;  it  is  Fungoso's  constant  aim  to 
copy  all  Fastidious's  new  clothes,  but  it  always  happens  that 
just  as  the  tailor  has  finished  one  suit  for  Fungoso,  Fastidious 
appears  in  another  cut  after  an  even  later  fashion.  A  number 
of  these  gulls  are  to  be  met  with  among  the  admiring  disciples 
of  the  miles  gloriosus  ;  the  most  famous  of  them  all,  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek  in  Twelfth  Night,  stands  in  a  similar  relationship 
to  Sir  Toby.  Naturally,  a  wealth  of  comic  situations  offers 
itself  when  a  ninny  of  this  kind  goes  courting,  as  Slender  does 
in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  or  Chough  in  Middleton's 
Fair  Quarrel,  or  young  Lord  Wealthy  in  Taylor's  comedy. 
Roderigo  in  Shakespeare's  Othello  provides  us  with  an  instance 
of  a  tragic  treatment  of  the  gull. 

When  Shakespeare  brought  on  to  the  stage  the  ingenuous 
constables  and  watchmen  in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  he 
created  a  definite  and  distinct  variety  of  clown.  Their  success 
was  prodigious,  and  perhaps  none  of  Shakespeare's  characters 
have  been  more  frequently  imitated  ;  moreover,  the  develop- 
ment of  feeble-witted  constables  and  sergeants  into  regular 
stage  types  was  accomplished  all  the  more  easily  by  reason  of 
the  increasing  popularity -which,  after  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  attended  the  treatment  on  the  stage  of 
the  life  and  manners  of  the  capital.  Dogberry's  successors  are, 
however,  never  as  lucky  as  he  is  ;  for  in  spite  of  his  crass  stupid- 
ity he  ends  by  apprehending  the  guilty  parties,  whereas  in  other 
cases  the  rogues  are  generally  able  to  pursue  their  ends  without 
let  or  hindrance,  while  the  constables  are  drinking  beer  or 
taking  a  nap  ; l  and  if  by  any  chance  they  succeed  in  captur- 
ing some  one,  the  prisoner  usually  turns  out  to  be  an  innocent 
person.  If  this  unfortunate  victim  happened  to  be  a  Puritan, 
like  Mulligrub  in  Marston's  Dutch  Courtesan,  who  is  clapped  into 
the  stocks  by  the  constables  in  spite  of  his  abject  protestations, 
the  joy  of  the  audience  knew  no  bounds.  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  life  led  by  the  majority  of  playwrights,  and  the  fre- 
quency with  which  they  suffered  imprisonment  for  debt,  had 

1  Cf.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Coxcomb  (ed.  Dyce,  iii.  154),  and  Samuel 
Rowley's  When  you  see  me,  etc.,  in  which  King  Henry  vni.  walks  the  streets 
of  London  at  night  and  comes  into  collision  with  the  watch.  Marston  also 
makes  game  of  the  stupidity  of  the  watch  in  Act  in.  of  his  Insatiate 
Countess. 
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not  tended  to  make  their  acquaintance  with  the  minions  of 
justice  a  pleasant  one  ;  and  it  is  therefore  natural  that  they 
should  have  sought  to  revenge  themselves  by  such  unflattering 
pieces  of  portraiture.  In  the  comedy  entitled  The  Puritan 
(in.  ii.),  the  sergeants  own  themselves  to  be  the  enemies 
of  students  and  learned  persons,  who  publicly  expose  their 
shortcomings  :  *  They  will  publish  our  imperfections,  knaveries 
and  conveyances  upon  scaffolds  and  stages.'  The  type  of  the 
pompous  official  ludicrously  swollen  up  with  pride  and  self- 
importance  is  found  in  a  number  of  variations  in  the  works  of 
Chapman,  Middleton,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  That  it 
became  a  regular  stock  figure  is  evidenced  particularly  clearly 
by  a  passage  in  the  Cambridge  University  play  entitled  The 
Return  from  Parnassus,  where  a  student  comes  to  Kemp  and 
announces  his  intention  of  becoming  an  actor  ;  Kemp  judges 
him  to  be  specially  cut  out  for  the  part  of  a  stupid  Mayor  or 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  as  a  test  makes  him  recite  a  solemn 
and  absurdly  nonsensical  address  to  imaginary  colleagues,  which 
evidently  formed  part  of  some  play  now  lost.1 


Mention  has  still  to  be  made  of  the  apparently  universal 
habit  of  allowing  the  clown  to  make  a  final  appearance  after  the 
conclusion  of  a  play.  We  learn  that  Tarlton 2  used  to  present 
himself  before  the  audience  after  the  play  in  order  to  demon- 
strate his  talent  for  improvisation  by  bandying  words  with  the 
audience.  Sometimes  the  clown  would  sing  a  burlesque  song 
like  that  preserved  at  the  end  of  Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night. 
Occasionally,  too,  the  clown  and  others  acted  a  little  dramatic 
epilogue,  the  words  of  which  were  not  spoken,  but  sung  to  a 
popular  tune.  These  pieces  of  clownery  sung  at  the  end 
of  a  play — or  '  jigs '  as  they  were  usually  called — are  spoken 
of  with  great  contempt  by  Marlowe  in  the  haughty  prologue  to 

1  See  Hazlitt-Dodsley,  ix.  166  seq.  Similar  parts  are  to  be  found  in  the  last 
scene  of  Chapman's  The  Widow's  Tears,  and  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Cox- 
comb and  The  Woman  Hater.  The  title-roles  of  Middleton's  Mayor  of  Queen- 
borough  and  of  his  Blurt,  Master  Constable,  belong  to  the  same  type,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  the  influence  of  Dogberry  is  unmistakable.  The  judge,  Sir 
Paul  Eitherside,  in  Ben  Jonson's  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  v.  v.,  may  also  be 
mentioned  here. 

•  Tarlton'a  Jests,  ed.  Halliwell,  p.  28. 
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his  first  drama.  It  is  probable  that  several  jigs  and  kindred 
productions  were  contained  in  Tarlton' s  Toys  (1576),  and  other 
works  by  Tarlton  mentioned  in  the  Stationers'  Register,1  but 
now  lost.  An  adverse  fate  seems  to  have  overwhelmed  this 
once-popular  and  widespread  dramatic  genre ;  in  the  case  of 
Kemp  as  well  one  or  two  titles  are  all  that  now  remain  of  the 
jigs  for  which  he  enjoyed  such  celebrity  among  his  contempor- 
aries ;  these  are  A  Newe  Jigge  of  the  Kitchen  Stuffe  Woman 
(1591),  and  A  Newe  Jygge  betwixt  a  Souldier  and  a  Miser  and 
Sym  the  Clown  (1595).2  There  exists,  however,  a  manuscript 
work  which  its  editor,  Collier,  describes  as  a  '  theatrical  dia- 
logue in  verse/  and  which  may  very  well  be  reckoned  under  the 
category  of  jigs.3  It  is  written  in  regular  strophes  throughout, 
except  for  the  concluding  lines  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  mutilated 
text  it  is  possible  to  gather  that  the  plot  relates  to  the  wooing 
of  a  young  lady  by  several  suitors,  who  compete  for  her  favour 
by  performing  a  dance  in  her  presence.  In  this  instance,  there- 
fore, the  dance  at  the  end  of  the  production4  was  combined  with 
the  jig.  The  girl  ends  by  declaring  in  favour  of  a  fool,  and  even 
rejects  the  suit  of  a  gentleman  on  his  account.  A  much  more 
adequate  insight  into  the  nature  of  jigs  is  to  be  obtained  from 
the  versions  which  were  current  in  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands. It  is  evident  that  the  wandering  troops  of  English 
actors  achieved  particularly  striking  success  by  their  jigs ;  the 
simple  and  straightforward  plots  of  these  little  pieces,  with 
accompaniment  of  song  and  grotesque  gesture,  were  naturally 
particularly  well  adapted  to  presentation  before  a  foreign 
audience.  The  earliest  German  example  of  the  species,  Der 
engelldndische  Roland,  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1596,  and  has 
survived  in  several  editions,  of  which  the  first  was  printed  in 
1599  ;  the  original  edition  is  lost.  The  earliest  surviving 

1  A  list  of  the  entries  in  the  Registers  bearing  on  this  subject  will  be  found 
in  Tarlton' 8  Jests,  Halliwell,  p.  xvii.  seq.  ;  on  pp.  xx.  seqq.  of  the  same  work 
there  occurs  a  specimen  of  one  of  Tarlton's  jigs.     It  consists  of  a  solo  scene  in 
which  Tarlton  sang  songs,  mimicking  various  types  of  fool  the  while.     The 
manuscript  from  which  it  is  taken  was  first  brought  to  notice  by  Collier, 
and  is  therefore  of  very  doubtful  authenticity. 

2  For  a  list  of  Kemp's  jigs  and  others  known  to  us  only  by  their  titles,  see 
Hoenig  in  the  Anzeigerfurdeutsches  Altertum,  xxii.  304  seqq. 

3  Cf.  Collier,  The  Alleyn  Papers,  Shakespeare  Society,  1843.     The  authen- 
ticity of  the  work  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  it  appears  in  Warner's  Catalogue 
(No.  139).     The  '  Musical  Dialogue  '  (see  Collier,  p.  29  seq.)  might  perhaps  also 
be  described  as  a  jig. 

4  See  below,  Book  vni. 
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English  jig  is  Singing  Simpkin ;  it  has  been  preserved  in  an 
undated  edition  probably  printed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  i.,  or 
even  later,  but  a  German  translation  of  it  is  included  in  the 
famous  collection  of  English  comedies  published  in  1620,  and 
the  original  may  with  considerable  likelihood  be  ascribed  to  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  Opus  theatricum  of  Ayrer  (who  died  in 
1605)  also  contains  a  number  of  singing  plays  which  are  either 
translations  of  English  works  or  else  originals  composed  after 
the  English  pattern  ;  in  all  of  these  the  same  simply-constructed 
stanzas  and  the  same  straightforward  melody  are  maintained 
throughout.1  In  Roland  and  in  SimpTcin,  as  well  as  in  other 
jigs,  many  of  the  farcical  old  tales  of  adultery  were  dramatised, 
although  in  its  other  departments  the  English  theatre  of  the 
same  period  maintained  a  certain  reserve  in  its  treatment  of 
this  well-worn  old  theme  of  comedy.2  The  general  tone  of 
the  jigs,  at  anyrate  of  the  German  ones,  is  of  unmitigated 
coarseness. 

1  Much  valuable  information  as  to  these  pieces,  their  sources  and  their 
musical  accompaniments,  is  to  be  found  in  Bolte,  Die  Singspiele  der  englischen 
Komodianten  in  Deutschland,  Hamburg,  1893.  The  music  for  a  *  Cobbler's 
Jig,'  preserved  in  a  manuscript  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  is  published  by  Land  in  the  Tijdschrift  von  Noordnederlandsche 
Muziekgeschiedenis,  i.  211.  A  Jig  of  Rowland's  Godson  is  mentioned  by  Nash 
in  the  prologue  to  Summer's  Last  Will. 

8  See  above,  p.  125. 


BOOK   VII 

VERSIFICATION  AND   STYLE 

ALTHOUGH  the  poets  of  classical  education,  in  writing  for  the 
popular  stage,  had  quite  thrown  off  the  fetters  of  academic 
tradition  as  regards  choice  of  material  and  dramatic  con- 
struction, yet  in  poetical  form,  in  language,  and  in  style  they 
still  retained  many  traces  of  the  instruction  they  had  received 
in  youth,  and  of  the  traditions  of  the  dignified  Anglo-Italian 
School  of  Renaissance  poetry.  In  particular,  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  period,  they  had  adopted  the  form  of  blank 
verse  which  had  passed  over  from  Italian  to  English  Renaissance 
tragedy,  where  its  stream  had  continued  to  flow  as  feebly  and 
lifelessly  as  before.  The  tragedians  of  the  Renaissance  had 
chosen  this  form  because  it  seemed  to  them  most  fitted,  when 
clothed  in  the  vernacular,  to  convey  an  impression  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  the  Greek  trimeter  or  the  Latin  senarius.1 
Yet  Trissino,  the  founder  of  Italian  tragedy,  had  only  dimly 
guessed  the  peculiar  advantages  of  this  form  of  verse  ;  Marlowe 
was  the  first  dramatic  poet  who  fully  revealed  its  possibilities  : 
on  the  one  hand,  its  power  of  expressing  the  most  lofty  poetic 
rapture ;  and,  on  the  other,  a  freedom  from  constraint  bordering 
on  that  of  prose.  Marlowe  broke  through  the  monotonous  drag 
which  still  characterised  the  blank  verse  of  Gorboduc,2  the  first 
English  tragedy  in  the  classical  style,  by  varying  the  place  of 
the  caesura,  and  occasionally  inserting  two  unaccented  syllables 

1  The  fact  that  owing  to  the  number  of  monosyllabic  words  in  English  '  our 
English  verses  of  five  feet  hold  pace  with  the  Latines  of  six,'  was  pointed  out 
as  early  as  1602  by  Campion  in  his  Observations  on  the  Art  of  English  Poesy 
(cf.  the  reprint  in  Elizabethan  Critical  Essays,  ii.  335).     Campion  (ib.   338) 
advocates  that  Iambic  verse  should  be  made  '  a  little  more  licenciate  '  for  the 
purposes  of  the  drama. 

2  By  Sackville  and  Norton,  produced  by  the  members  of  the  Inner  Temple 
in  1561  (cf.  above,  p.  14).    For  other  isolated  instances  of  the  early  use  of  blank 
verse  in  the  English  Drama,  see  above,  p.  43  seqq.     For  the  general  history  of 
blank  verse  and  other  verse  forms  mentioned  in  this  work,  cf.  Schipper's 
Englische  Metrik  (Bonn,  1881-3),  3  vols. 
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instead  of  one  between  the  accented  syllables.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  admitted  that  later  tragedies  which  otherwise  are 
written  exactly  in  the  manner  of  Gorboduc — for  example,  The 
Misfortunes  of  Arthur  (1588) — make  it  sufficiently  clear  that 
such  additions  to  metrical  freedom  could  not  alone  suffice  to 
impart  a  more  lofty  flight  to  the  verse  ;  but  hi  Marlowe's  case, 
the  freedom  of  his  metrical  form  seems  to  have  a  natural  affinity 
with  his  tendency  towards  the  vast  and  the  infinite. 

Kyd,  in  his  Spanish  Tragedy,  also  succeeded  in  escaping  from 
the  dry  and  monotonous  manner  which  had  hitherto  been 
prevalent,  even  though  he  failed  to  achieve  the  rapturous  swing 
of  Marlowe's  verse  and  the  tone  of  his  lines  is  rather  one  of 
ponderous  emphasis.  Thenceforward  blank  verse  remained  the 
prevailing  poetic  form  on  the  popular  stage,  though  much 
variation  in  metrical  technique  was  displayed  by  different  poets 
in  accordance  with  their  personal  peculiarities.  Throughout 
its  history  the  development  of  blank  verse  was  characterised 
by  an  ever-increasing  effort  to  attain  flexibility  and  variety. 
Intentional  irregularities  of  accentuation,  pauses  in  the  middle  of 
the  line,  and  enjambments  all  become  more  frequent.  Further, 
variety  in  the  course  of  a  speech  was  also  assisted  by  an  in- 
creasing use  of  the  eleven-syllabled  line  with  a  feminine  termina- 
tion in  conjunction  with  the  usual  ten-syllabled  line  with  a 
masculine  termination,  and  by  the  occasional  insertion  of 
incomplete  lines.1  The  breaking  of  lines,  i.e.  by  a  change  of 
speaker  in  the  middle  of  them,  occurs  already  in  Gorboduc,  and 
it  was  only  natural  that  this  effective  means  of  enlivening  the 
dialogue  should  have  been  retained  and  perfected. 

Stichomythiawas  also  used  by  the  English  popular  dramatists, 
just  as  it  had  been  by  the  tragic  poets  of  the  Renaissance.  This 
staccato  form  was  hardly  suited  to  Marlowe's  temperament,  but 
Kyd,  on  the  other  hand,  used  it  freely  in  the  love-dialogues 
between  Horatio  and  Belimperia  ;  and  in  the  garden  scene  its 
effect  has  been  heightened,  as  in  the  French  Renaissance 
tragedies,  by  the  use  of  rhyme.2  In  the  anonymous  King  John 

1  Shakespeare  in  his  later  period  often  appends  an  unfinished  line  to  a 
rhymed  couplet  concluding  a  long  speech.     For  further  notes  on  the  artistic 
effect  of  incomplete  lines,  see  Konig,  p.  113  seqq. 

2  Spanish  Tragedy,  n.  iv.    In  Kyd's  translation  of  Garnier's  Corndlie,  in  which 
the  rhymed  couplets  of  the  original  have  for  the  most  part  been  translated  into 
blank  verse,  rhyme  has  been  retained  for  the  stichomythia. 
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there  is  an  example  of  this  kind  of  stichomythia  in  the  scene 
where  Prince  Arthur  dissuades  his  guardian  Hubert  from 
executing  the  king's  inhuman  command.  Shakespeare  also, 
in  his  earlier  plays,  introduces  this  device  several  times  :  in 
Henry  VI.,  for  example,  he  has  used  it  in  the  First  Part  to 
depict  the  noble  rivalry  between  Talbot  and  his  son,  and  in 
the  Third  Part  for  the  wordy  combat  between  the  dashing  King 
Edward  and  the  fair  widow  Grey ; x  but  his  most  extensive 
application  of  it  is  in  the  great  scene  in  Richard  III.,  between 
the  king  and  his  predecessor's  widow.  Later  on  stichomythia, 
together  with  a  number  of  other  reminiscences  of  the  earlier 
technique,  receded  into  the  background,  though  Marston,  in 
the  Second  Part  of  his  bombastic  tragedy,  Antonio  and  Mellida, 
introduced  a  series  of  maxims  in  stichomythic  form,  and  Machin, 
without  much  success,  ventured  on  a  similar  attempt  in  his 
Dumb  Knight  (pri.  160S).2 

Tradition  and  practice  had  endowed  the  majority  of  dramatists 
with  an  extraordinary  facility  and  skill  in  manipulating  blank 
verse.3  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  very  few  of  them  took  the 
trouble  to  prune  and  polish  their  lines  once  they  were  thrown 
off  from  the  pen.  The  metrical  irregularities  found  in  surviving 
texts  are  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  careless  setting  up  of  the 
type  ;  but  pieces  which  have  been  preserved  in  manuscript, 
such  as  Middleton's  Witch  and  The  Second  Maiden's  Tragedy, 
also  contain  many  ill-constructed  lines.  Such  faults  could  be 
easily  glossed  over  in  declamation  from  the  stage  ;  in  reading 
we  are  particularly  disturbed  by  isolated  instances  of  wrong 
accentuation  or  harsh  enjambments.  Ben  Jonson  was  as 
serious  and  thorough  over  the  construction  of  his  verses  as 
he  was  over  everything  else,  and  he  once  told  Drummond  that 
on  the  advice  of  Camden,  his  master,  he  wrote  each  line  down 
in  prose  before  he  sought  to  put  it  into  metre  ;  but  even  he 

1  Another  stichomythic  scone  of  courtship  belonging  to  this  period  occurs 
in  Locrine,  iv.  i. 

2  Hazlitt-Dodsley,  x.   174,  cf.  ib.  p.   190.     For  an  instance  of  a   half -line 
stichomythia  see  The  Wisdom  of  Dr.  Dodypoll,  p.  132. 

3  Too  popular  is  tragic  poesy, 
Straining  his  tiptoes  for  a  farthing  fee 

And  doth  beside  on  rimeless  members  tread. 
Unbid  iambics  flow  from  careless  head, 

says  Hall  at  the  beginning  of  Sat.  I.  iv. 
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furnishes  us  with  an  example  of  a  word  cut  hi  two  by  the  end 
of  a  line.1 

The  Italian  tragic  poets  never  mixed  blank  verse  with  rhymed 
couplets  in  their  dialogues,  and  the  first  English  classicist 
tragedies  are  also  free  from  this  combination.  It  now,  however, 
became  the  fashion  to  introduce  an  occasional  rhyme  into  the 
iambics  of  the  dialogue,  and  by  this  method  of  here  and  there 
lighting  up  the  even  flow  of  the  lines  the  English  poets  added  a 
new  charm  to  the  metre  ;  nor  did  the  other  nations  who  had 
adopted  blank  verse  as  an  effective  form  of  versification  for 
their  tragic  style  forgo  this  means  of  beautifying  and  enriching 
it.  A  variety  of  artistic  effects  could  be  achieved  by  the  use 
of  these  rhymed  lines :  a  long  speech  or  a  whole  scene  could 
be  rounded  off  with  a  vigorous  and  sonorous  conclusion  ;  due 
prominence  could  be  given  to  a  general  reflection  arising  out 
of  the  course  of  the  action ;  a  wordy  contest  acquired  fresh 
energy  by  appropriately  arranged  rhyming,  and  in  lyrical 
and  sentimental  passages  the  poetical  expression,  winged  by 
the  rhymes,  fell  upon  the  ear  with  an  increased  charm.  Among 
the  earliest  representatives  of  the  new  style  of  popular  drama 
were  a  number  of  poets  who,  like  Marlowe,  Greene,  Peele, 
Lodge,  and  Shakespeare,  were  also  distinguished  for  the  variety 
and  wealth  of  their  rhymes  in  epic  and  lyrical  works.  Marlowe, 
indeed,  who,  in  the  prologue  to  his  first  tragedy,  speaks  with 
such  scorn  of  the  '  rhyming  mother  wit '  of  his  predecessors, 
comparatively  seldom  introduces  rhyme  into  his  dramas  ;  he 
only  uses  it  once  or  twice  at  the  close  of  a  scene  or  of  a  long 
speech.2  Moreover,  there  is  a  total  absence  of  rhyme  hi  Arden 
of  Feversham  \  but  this  is  in  complete  accordance  with  the 
thrilling  realism  of  this  tragedy.  Greene's  earliest  known 
iambic  drama,  Alphonsus,  which  was  altogether  rather  a  fail- 
ure, is  not  very  happy  in  its  rhymes  ;  in  particular,  there  occurs 
here  and  there  a  fault  which  is  also  to  be  found  at  times  in 
later  writers — that  of  inserting  a  rhymed  couplet  in  the  midst 
of  a  long  speech,  where  it  serves  no  artistic  purpose  and  exercises 

1  Cf.  Sejanus,  u.  ii.  : 

That  for  her  own,  great  Caesar's,  and  the  pub- 
lic safety,  she  is  pleased  to  urge  these  dangers. 

As  to  Ben  Jonson's  statement  quoted  above,  cf.  Crawford  in  Notes  and 
Queries  (Ninth  Series,  x.  301). 

2  Cf.  the  list  of  such  passages  given  by  Michael,  p.  97. 
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a  disturbing  effect.  However,  once  Greene  had  discovered  his 
own  particular  style,  he  used  rhyme  with  great  adroitness  to 
add  an  emphasis  of  charm  to  passages  of  tender  grace  and  of 
sentiment.  Lodge  was  less  successful  in  his  attempt  to  make 
full  use  of  his  lyric  gift  and  talent  for  rhyme  in  his  Roman 
tragedies,  where  they  were  completely  out  of  place.  Peele 
showed  a  great  reserve  in  the  matter  of  rhymes  ;  and  in  his 
later  tragedies  the  blank  verse  is  but  seldom  interrupted  by 
them.  Kyd,  in  his  Spanish  Tragedy,  besides  some  isolated 
rhymed  couplets,  has  also  inserted  a  rhymed  conversation 
between  the  two  intriguers  Lorenzo  and  Balthasar  (n.  i.) ; 
he  makes  a  happier  use  of  rhyme  at  a  climax  in  the  action  in 
the  famous  conversation  between  the  lovers  which  takes 
place  in  the  arbour.1  About  a  third  of  the  gruesome  tragedy 
of  Selimus  is  written  in  rhymed  pentameters.2 

Shakespeare  in  his  early  plays  is  richer  in  rhymes  than  any 
of  his  fellows.3  In  Love's  Labour  Lost  more  than  half,  and 
in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  almost  half  of  the  pentameters 
are  rhymed.  In  others  of  his  early  comedies  rhyme  is  some- 
what less  prominent.  In  The  Comedy  of  Errors  and  in  All 's 
Well  that  Ends  Well — a  play  of  uncertain  date — the  rhymed 
lines  amount  to  about  a  fifth  of  the  whole  play  ;  in  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona  the  proportion  is  6- 5  per  cent.,  and  in  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  only  4*4  per  cent.  A  causal  connection 
in  every  case  cannot  be  traced  between  the  substance  of  the 
plays  and  the  percentage  of  rhymed  lines  in  them,  although  the 
epigrammatic  love  dialogues  and  duels  of  words  in  Love's 

1  See  above,  p.  316. 

2  We  know  nothing  about  the  date  of   composition  of  The  Maid's  Meta- 
morphosis, also  an  anonymous  work,  which  was  printed  in  1600,  and  written 
entirely  in  rhymed  pentameter  couplets  except  for  the  songs  and  prose  scenes. 

3  According  to  the  statistics  drawn  up  by  G.  Konig  (Der  Vers  in  Shake- 
speare's Dramen,  Strassburg,  1888,  p.  131),  the  percentage  of  rhymes  in  every 
hundred  five-footed  iambic  lines  in  as  follows  :    Love's   Labour  Lost,  62 '2  ; 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  43 '4  ;  Comedy  of  Errors  and  All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well,  19-4  ;   Richard  II.,  18'6  ;   Romeo  and  Juliet,  17'2  ;  Twelfth  Night,  13'7  ; 
1  Henry  VI.,  lO'O  ;    Troilus  and  Cressida,  8'6  ;    Timon  of  Athens,  8*5  ;    Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  6'5  ;  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  6'4  ;  As  You  Like  It,  6'3  ; 
Macbeth,  5'8  ;   Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  5'2  ;  Merchant  of  Venice,  4'6  ;   King 
John,  4'5  ;    Taming  of  the  Shrew,  4'4  ;    Titus  Andronicus,  3'7  ;    Measure  for 
Measure,  3'6  ;  Richard  III.,  3'5  ;  King  Lear  and  3  Henry  VI.,  3*4  ;  Cymbeline, 
Othello  and  Henry  F.,  3'2;  2  Henry  IV.  and  2  Henry  VI.,  2'9 ;  Hamlet  and 
1  Henry  IV.,  2'7  ;  Julius  Caesar,  1'2  ;  Coriolanus,  0'9  ;  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
0-7 ;   Henry    VIII.,    0'3 ;     Tempest,    0*1  ;    Winter's    Tale,    O'O.     N.B.  These 
statistics  do  not    include    the  five-footed   iambics    in  prologues,    epilogues, 
and  inserted  poems  and  plays. 
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Labour  Lost  and  the  bright  play  of  the  poet's  fancy  in  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  easily  account  for  the  large  number  of 
rhymes  which  they  contain ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  the  least  rich  in  rhymes  of  all  the  early  comedies, 
is  also  the  most  prosaic  as  regards  subject-matter.  Of  the  early 
tragedies  Titus  Andronicus  has  a  percentage  of  3' 7  rhymed 
pentameters ;  Romeo  and  Juliet,  11'  2.  Of  the  histories, 
Henry  VIII.  is  late  hi  date  and  occupies  an  isolated  position ; 
the  rest  average  roughly  3*4  per  cent.,  but  the  First  Part  of 
Henry  VI.  has  10  per  cent.,  and  Richard  II.  has  18*6.  In  the 
latter  the  unusually  large  number  of  rhymes  is  partly  accounted 
for  by  the  king's  tendency  both  to  lose  himself  in  mournful 
meditations,  and  to  indulge  in  trenchant  utterances.  But  the 
percentage  is  also  brought  up  by  the  scene  between  Bolingbroke 
and  the  York  family  (v.  iii.),  which  is  almost  entirely  in  rhyme, 
and  clearly  shows  that  the  introduction  of  rhyme  is  not  by  any 
means  necessarily  bound  up  with  an  increase  of  poetic  vigour. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  fundamental  reason  for  the  use 
of  rhyme  in  this  long-drawn-out  and  lifeless  scene.1  Similarly, 
the  large  percentage  of  rhymes  in  the  First  Part  of  Henry  VI. 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  rhyme  is  used  almost  through- 
out the  scenes  depicting  the  heroic  death  of  Talbot  and  his  son. 
The  poet  has  here  given  free  rein  to  his  lyric  instinct,  with 
the  result  that  he  achieved  an  overpowering  effect,  which  is 
expressly  evidenced  by  contemporary  testimony.2  A  study  of 
the  rhymes  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  also  leads  to  remarkable  results  ; 
it  is  here  particularly  evident  that  the  rhymes  are  not  intended 
for  expressing  deep  and  violent  passion.  So  long  as  Romeo  is 
in  love  with  Rosaline  he  indulges  in  a  perfect  orgy  of  plaintive 
rhymes  ;  and  rhyme  also  marks  his  first  advances  to  Juliet 
at  the  masqued  supper.  But  throughout  the  whole  love- 
tragedy  which  follows,  rhyme  is  almost  entirely  absent  from  all 
passages  spoken  by  Romeo  or  Juliet ;  on  the  other  hand, 
Father  Lorenzo's  placid  meditations  which  follow  close  upon 

1  In  the  fifth  act  of  this  play  (so.  vi.  7-10)  there  occur  four  rhymed  lines 
which  may  perhaps  be  described  as  the  feeblest  product  of  Shakespeare's 
pen: 

The  next  news  is,  I  have  to  London  sent 

The  heads  of  Salisbury,  Spencer,  Blunt  and  Kent. 

The  manner  of  their  taking  may  appear 

At  large  discovered  in  this  paper  here. 

2  Cf.  Nash,  ed.  McKerrow,  i.  212. 
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the  passionate  nocturnal  love-scene  in  the  garden,  find  expression 
in  a  rhymed  soliloquy.  However,  there  are  many  passages  in 
all  these  plays  where  the  sudden  use  of  rhyme  cannot  be 
accounted  for  in  any  way.  It  has  already  been  suggested  that 
in  many  cases  echoes  of  rhymes  were  left  in  the  poet's  mind 
by  the  epic  or  lyrical  works  on  which  he  was  engaged  at  the 
same  time. 

In  the  plays  composed  during  Shakespeare's  maturity, 
rhymed  pentameters  become  increasingly  rarer.  Hamlet  is  the 
only  one  of  the  later  tragedies  which  contains  any  considerable 
number,  and  there  the  rhymes  are  used  as  a  device  to  make  the 
play  within  the  play  stand  out  from  its  surroundings  :  it  is 
thus  rendered  more  effective  than  similar  scenes  hi  other  plays. 
It  may  be  shown  that  the  gradual  disappearance  of  rhymed 
pentameters,  together  with  other  changes  hi  Shakespeare's 
versification,  have  an  organic  connection  with  his  whole  de- 
velopment. Nevertheless,  these  changes  also  coincide  with  the 
general  development  of  dramatic  versification ;  the  waning 
popularity  of  rhymes  is  evidenced  by  a  classic  and  oft-quoted 
passage  in  the  prologue  to  Heywood's  Royal  King  and  Loyal 
Subject.  During  the  earlier  period  rhyme  was  often  used  with 
decidedly  happy  effect  by  several  other  poets  for  the  same 
artistic  purposes  as  Shakespeare.  In  particular,  the  custom 
arose  of  rounding  off  a  long  speech  or  a  whole  scene  with  a 
rhymed  couplet ;  but  once  this  became  a  mannerism,  it  was 
only  to  be  expected  that  a  feeble  or  trivial  concluding  couplet 
should  from  time  to  time  make  its  appearance.1 

The  metres  which  had  prevailed  at  an  earlier  period  in  the 
popular  drama  were  now  thrust  into  the  background  by  the 
iambic  pentameter.  It  is  true  that  in  the  first  period  we  still 
find  isolated  traces  of  the  rhymed  fourteener.  This  highly 
inappropriate  measure  had  been  used  in  the  English  transla- 
tions of  Seneca,  as  well  as  in  dramas  written  in  the  popular 
style,  such  as  Cambyses,  Horestes,  etc.,  when  the  author  desired 
to  impart  a  tone  of  solemnity  to  a  scene.  During  the  period 
now  under  consideration  we  find  a  few  passages — in  Shake- 
speare's early  comedies  for  example — where  the  comic  personages 

1  A  noticeable  example  from  Shakespeare's  early  work  occurs  at  the  close 
of  1  Henry  VI.,  in.  ii.  In  prologues  and  epilogues  exactly  the  reverse  may 
later  be  observed  :  rhymeless  verse  is  prevalent  in  the  earlier  period  and 
rhymed  verse  in  the  later. 

X 
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express  themselves  in  this  metre  ;  but  the  only  example  known 
to  me  of  its  use  for  a  more  elevated  purpose  is  in  the  scene 
depicting  the  capture  of  Earl  Rivers  in  the  anonymous  tragedy 
of  Richard  III.1    Side  by  side  with  this,  there  long  continued 
a  practice  of  using  rhymed  lines  of  the  most  varied  construc- 
tions to  produce  comic  effects.     Many  instances  of  such  rhymes 
have  survived,  but  it  will  suffice  to  allude  to  the  grotesque  form 
of  conjuration  used  by  Marlowe's  Mephistopheles  at  the  Papal 
Court,  and  the  merry  tragedy  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
Some  comic  parts,  such  as  that  of  the  parson  in  Grim  the  Collier, 
are  written  entirely  hi  short  rhymed  lines.     Ben  Jonson  has 
several  times  availed  himself  of  such  forms  of  verse  with  de- 
lightful humour  ;  he  was  especially  skilled  at  devising  grotesque 
and  surprising  rhymes  ;  2  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  showed  an 
equally  expert  manipulation  of  the  same  device  in  their  farcical 
extravaganza  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle.    Middleton  was 
also  very  fond  of  this  kind  of  verse,  and  used  it  very  prettily  : 
we  may  quote  as  an  example  the  passage  in  A  Trick  to  Catch 
the  Old  One,  with  which  Wilgood  the  viveur  greets  the  return  of 
the  bonds  which  he  has  so  happily  recovered.     Often,  too, 
Middleton  sums  up  the  effect  of  long  speeches  or  whole  scenes 
by  moral  and  satirical  reflections  couched  hi  rhyme,  a  habit 
which  is  also  frequently  encountered  hi  some  of  the  poets  of 
the  next  generation.8 

Alliteration,  another  favourite  device  during  the  earlier 
period,  Vas  likewise  retained  for  a  time  after  the  rise  of  the 
new  school.  As  it  occurs  hi  the  English  translations  of  Seneca, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  it  used  in  The  Misfortunes  of  Arthur 
(1588),  a  tragedy  which  in  the  main  still  retains  the  traditions 
of  the  Senecan  drama  ;  but  it  also  occurs  hi  the  earlier  popular 

1  Ed.  Hazlitt,  Shakespeare's  Library,  v.  72.     The  doggerels  in  A  Knack  to 
know  a  Knave,  Hazlitt-Dodsley,  vi.  611,  have  also  a  half -comic  character. 

2  Cf .  the  puppet-show  in  Bartholomew  Fair,  v.  iii : 

Now  gentles,  I  take  it,  here  is  none  of  you  so  stupid 
But  that  you  have  heard  of  a  little  god  of  Love,  call'd  Cupid  ; 
or  : 

0  Leander,  Leander,  my  dear,  my  dear  Leander, 

1  '11  for  ever  be  thy  goose,  so  thou  'It  be  my  gander. 
Similar  verses  occur  in  Volpone,  n.  i. 

3  E.g.  in  Wilkins'  Miseries  of  Enforced  Marriage,  and  in  Webster's  The 
Devil's  Law  Case,  n.  iii.     The  short  rhymed  reflections  of  the  duke  in  Shake- 
speare's Measure  for  Measure  are  not  particularly  happy  (especially  at  the  close 
of  Act  m.) ;   the  rhymed  liberalisations  of  the  fool  in  King  Lear  will  be  dealt 
with  later. 
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plays,  such  as  Kyd's  Spanish  Tragedy,  the  anonymous  King 
John,  and  Peele's  Biblical  tragedy,  David  and  Bethsabe.  Even 
later  examples  are  not  entirely  wanting  :  thus,  in  Munday's 
Downfall  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntington,  Warman  says  to 
the  fair  Marian,  '  Fair,  fare  you  well,  foul  fortune  is  my  fate ' ; 
in  Chettle's  Hoffman  the  duke  at  the  sight  of  his  son  Jerome 
exclaims,  '  My  sad  soul  sinks  with  sorrow  at  thy  sight/  and  the 
prologue  to  Barnes*  The  Devil's  Charter  contains  the  phrase, 
'  Her  cup  with  fornication  foaming  full.' 1  At  this  later 
period,  it  is  true,  alliteration  was  used  only  hi  isolated  cases, 
but  then,  as  the  above  instances  show,  with  great  emphasis. 
I  am  aware  of  no  such  instance  of  its  serious  application  in 
Shakespeare,  for  the  heaped-up  alliterations  in  Holofernes' 
poem  (Love's  Labour  Lost,  iv.  ii.),  and  in  the  prologue  to  the 
rude  play  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  (v.  i.  147  seq.),  are 
obviously  merely  intended  as  parodies  of  an  old-fashioned 
device. 


The  history  of  the  drama  furnishes  many  instances  of  the 
systematic  differentiation  of  one  character  or  mood  from 
another  by  means  of  varying  verse  forms,  and  in  the  literature 
of  other  countries,  notably  that  of  Spain,  an  even  more  ex- 
tensive use  was  made  of  this  expedient.  But  it  is  characteristic 
of  the  English  drama  that  not  only  different  verse  forms,  but 
also  verse  and  prose,  alternate  with  one  another  in  the  plays  ; 
and  the  number  of  dramas  written  entirely  in  the  one  or  the 
other  is  almost  negligible.2  This  alternation,  which  lent  such 
life  and  variety  to  the  English  dramatic  style,  was  obviously  not 
imitated  from  foreign  models  ;  the  Indian  drama,  which  herein 

1  Cf.  Hazlitt-Dodsley,  viii.  191  ;  Chettle,  Hoffman,  p.  13.  The  alliterative 
lines  in  The  Spanish  Tragedy  have  been  enumerated  by  Michael  on  p.  75,  and 
those  in  The  Misfortunes  of  Arthur  by  Grumbine  on  p.  72 ;  obviously 
several  accidental  alliterations  have  been  included.  Even  some  apparently 
heaped-up  alliterations  may  be  the  result  of  chance  :  e.g.  '  And  see,  what 
weapons  their  weak  wits  do  bring  '  (Dekker's  Satiromastix,  ed.  Pearson,  i.  238). 
The  alliterations  in  King  John  will  be  dealt  with  later.  Wily  beguiled,  by  its 
alliteration  as  well  as  by  other  traits,  exhibits  reminiscences  of  a  style  earlier 
than  that  ©f  1606,  the  year  of  its  publication. 

a  Greene's  Alphonsus,  Peele's  Battle  of  Alcazar,  Shakespeare's  King  John 
and  Richard  II.,  Munday's  Death  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntington,  and  Ben 
Jonson's  two  tragedies  and  his  Alchemist,  are  written  entirely  in  verse.  Jon- 
son's  Epicoene  and  Bartholomew  Fair  (except  for  the  puppet-show),  and  the 
anonymous  comedy,  The  Wit  of  a  Woman  (1604),  are  entirely  in  prose. 
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presents  so  remarkable  an  analogy  to  the  English,  had  of  course 
as  little  influence  upon  it  as  the  Filodemo  of  Camoens  (c.  1545), 
which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  furnishes  the  only  example  in  the 
earlier  continental  drama  of  such  a  mixture  of  prose  and  verse. 
The  English  stage  before  this  period  possessed  a  certain  number 
of  plays  written  in  prose,1  and  Lyly's  Woman  in  the  Moon 
provided  an  example  of  a  drama  in  verse  containing  prose 
passages.  The  improvisations  of  the  clown  must  no  doubt  some- 
times have  been  couched  in  prose.  For,  as  from  the  very  outset 
in  the  new  style  of  blank- verse  dramas  we  find  an  established 
custom  that  the  low-comedy  parts  should  be  written  in  prose, 
it  seems  likely  that  the  dramatists  were  here  carrying  on  an 
existing  tradition,  which  they  only  modified  by  now  providing 
the  clown  with  a  fixed  part  ready  written  for  him.  Whether 
Marlowe  inserted  comic  prose  scenes  into  his  first  tragedy  is, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  very  doubtful.  Greene,  on  the  other 
hand,  whose  earliest  extant  play,  Alphonsus,  contains  no  such 
scenes  in  the  surviving  text,  regularly  provided  his  later  pieces 
with  them,  and  they  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Kyd 
and  Lodge,  in  the  tragedies  of  Locrine  and  Selimus,  the  comedy 
of  Fair  Em,  and  other  plays  of  the  early  period.  As  regards 
Peele,  in  the  texts  which  we  now  possess  comic  prose  scenes  are 
absent  from  The  Battle  of  Alcazar,  and  except  for  one  faint  trace, 
from  the  Biblical  drama,  David  and  Bethsabe  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  very  plentiful  in  Edward  I.  and  The  Old  Wives' 
Tale.  The  tragic  characters  in  general  persist  in  their  lofty 
metrical  mode  of  speech  even  when  conversing  with  the  clowns. 
Realistic  prose  is,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to  the  use  of 
burlesque  personages  ;  it  is  also  put  into  the  mouth  of  other 
characters  from  the  lower  classes,  such  as  the  peasant  father 
of  the  haughty  upstart  in  Greene's  Looking-glass  for  London  ; 
and  it  is  especially  serviceable  for  the  characterisation  of  the 
villainous  crew  who  are  always  ready  to  execute  the  crimi] 
projects  of  great  gentlemen.  In  this  manner  Kyd  used  it 
the  scoundrel  Pedringano,  and  Marlowe  for  his  two  grotesque 
villains  hi  The  Jew  of  Malta,  the  slave  Ithamore  and  the  rui 
Pigliaborsa  ;  but  the  most  masterly  character-portraits  drai 
in  this  medium  are  those  of  the  associate  murderers  in  the 
anonymous  tragedy  of  crime,  Arden  of  Feversham. 
1  See  above,  pp.  28  and  66. 
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Popular  dialect,  a  means  much  employed,  especially  in  the 
Italian  drama,  for  moulding  dialogue  in  a  natural  and  character- 
istic form,  in  England  plays  no  great  part  in  the  prose  scenes 
depicting  vulgar  life  ;  it  is,  however,  possible  that  on  the  stage 
the  actors  playing  peasants  and  bumpkins  made  a  far  more 
extensive  use  of  dialect  than  can  now  be  seen  from  the  texts. 
And  in  those  few  instances  in  which  we  find  a  part  composed 
in  dialect,  the  method  used  for  representing  it  in  print  was  very 
incorrect.1  Shakespeare's  use  of  dialect  is  exemplified  in  the 
part  of  the  Scottish  soldier  in  Henry  V.,  and  above  all  hi  that 
of  the  banished  Edgar,  who  seeks  to  conceal  his  identity  by 
adopting  a  south-eastern  English  peasant  dialect.  Much  more 
frequently  we  find  foreigners  murdering  the  English  language 
in  their  various  ways,  and  interspersing  their  remarks  with 
fragments  of  their  native  tongue.  The  English  public  obviously 
took  great  delight  in  this  distortion  of  sounds  and  words,  which 
may  have  been  amusing  enough  on  the  stage,  though  it  makes 
somewhat  wearisome  reading.  This  kind  of  humour  had  been 
familiar  on  the  English  stage  during  the  earlier  period ;  it 
marks  the  roles  of  the  foreign  merchants  in  Common  Conditions  2 
and  The  Three  Ladies  of  London,  and  even  so  early  a  critic  as 
Sidney  (d.  1586)  denounces  the  dramatist's  jests  at  foreigners' 
broken  English  as  an  infringement  of  the  laws  of  hospitality. 
The  ridicule  falls  especially  frequently  on  the  Welshmen  with 
their  odd  pronunciation  of  English,  but  also  on  natives  of  France, 
such  as  the  swindler  Jaques  in  Greene's  James IV. ,  Shakespeare's 
Princess  Katharine,  and  Dr.  Dodypoll.3  The  Dutch,  too,  come 
in  for  their  share  :  the  chief  character  in  Marston's  Dutch 
Courtesan  keeps  up  her  broken  English  throughout  the  entire 
play  ;  and  in  the  scenes  depicting  her  mad  thirst  for  vengeance 
this  manner  of  speech  creates  a  peculiarly  grotesque  impression 
which  certainly  does  not  frustrate  but  rather  assists  the  general 
intention  of  the  author.  In  Westward  Ho  /  one  of  the  scenes 

1  A  thorough  and  exhaustive  study  of  dialect  parts  and  foreigners'  parts  in 
the  older  English  Drama  has  been  made  by  E.  Eckhardt  (Materialien,  vols. 
xxvii.  and  xxxii.),  to  whose  work  reference  should  have  already  been  made 
on  p.  134. 

8  Ed.  Brandl,  Steseqq.,  Hazlitt-Dodsley,  vi.  353  seqq  ;  Sidney's  Apologie  for 
Poetrie,  ed.  Arber,  p.  67. 

3  The  Wisdom  of  Doctor  Dodypoll  (pri.  1600).  As  regards  Jaques,  his  French 
is  as  weak  a  point  as  his  English ;  he  says  in  one  place, '  Je  m'en  alleray  au  roy.' 
For  remarks  on  the  clown  in  Lodge's  Roman  tragedy,  see  above,  p.  241. 
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takes  place  at  the  Rhenish  winehouse  in  the  Steelyard  of  the 
Hansa  Company,  and  the  drawer  serving  there,  whose  name 
is  Hans,  uses  the  same  kind  of  hybrid  language.  Naturally, 
no  hard  and  fast  line  was  drawn  in  these  passages  between 
Dutch,  Low  German,  and  High  German ;  thus  we  may  hear 
the  merchant  Hans  van  Belch  from  Augsburg  speaking  Dutch- 
English  in  Northward  Ho  /,  whereas  the  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Saxony,  whom  the  English  Prince  Edward  is  wooing  in 
Chapman's  (?)  Alphonsus,  speaks  tolerably  correct  German. 
It  is  especially  apparent  in  Haughton's  comedy,  Englishmen 
for  my  Money,  that  this  method  of  characterising  the  foreigner 
was  intended  to  flatter  English  national  pride  :  in  this  play  a 
French,  an  Italian,  and  a  Dutch  merchant  are  worsted  in  their 
courtship  by  three  English  rivals,  and  the  ludicrousness  of  their 
discomfiture  is  further  heightened  by  their  broken  English. 

In  addition  to  the  prose  spoken  by  the  vulgar,  which  is  to 
be  found  in  almost  all  English  plays  of  this  period,  another  sort 
of  prose  is  also  used  which  reflects  the  conversational  tone  of 
the  higher  classes.  Here  Lyly  had  already  cleared  the  way. 
But  when  the  drama  had  once  begun  to  develop  on  new  lines, 
a  fresh  style  was  introduced  for  those  scenes  wnitten  in  the  tone 
of  a  comedy  of  conversation.  Its  first  exponent  was  Shake- 
speare, who  in  this  case  did  not  adopt  the  current  stylistic  forms 
of  the  new  school,  but  himself  provided  them  with  a  new  element ; 
this  hadj  it  is  true,  been  originated  by  Lyly,  but  he  had  given 
it  an  ornate  and  artificial  form  which  Shakespeare  now  quickened 
and  inspired  with  the  whole  wealth  of  his  own  humour  and 
genius.  The  first  characteristic  example  of  this  style  of  prose 
conversation  is  probably  the  scene  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  in  which  Silvia's  adorers  engage  in  a  duel  of  words 
before  the  lady  of  their  hearts.  Love's  Labour  Lost,  the 
comedy  of  conversation  par  excellence  among  Shakespeare's 
early  works,  cannot  of  course  properly  be  discussed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  development  of  this  prose  style,  although  its 
gallant  dialogues  and  contests  of  wit,  written  in  verse  as  they 
are,  are  hi  a  very  similar  manner.  The  way  in  which  the  char- 
acters of  a  piece  deliberately  engage  in  wordy  warfare  as  a 
regular  sport,  whenever  occasion  offers,  was  obviously  in 
accordance  with  a  fashion  in  the  conversational  tone  adopted 
by  contemporary  society.  The  modern  reader  often  wearies  of 
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it,  but  the  listeners  on  the  stage  follow  the  winged  words  with 
eager  interest  as  they  fly  backwards  and  forwards,  and  pass 
judgment  with  an  air  of  connoisseurship  as  if  they  were  watch- 
ing a  tennis  match.1 

In  Romeo  and  Juliet  we  encounter  yet  another  variety  of 
conversational  prose  in  the  talk  between  Mercutio,  Romeo, 
and  Benvolio.     Here  we  have  no  dialogue  of  gallantry  between 
ladies  and  gentlemen ;    the  poet  intends  rather  to  show  us 
cavaliers  talking  among  themselves.     Here,  too,  pointed  wit 
plays  an  important  part ;  but  the  general  tone  is  one  of  aristo- 
cratic nonchalance  and  careless  freedom,  and  as  these  fine 
gentlemen  are  none  too  particular  about  the  propriety  of  their 
jests  even  in  the  presence  of  ladies,  it  is  only  natural  that  among 
themselves  they  display  even  less  reserve  in  this  respect.     Con- 
versations among  gallants  now  become  very  frequent  on  the 
English    stage.     Both  author  and  audience   appear  to  have 
deemed  it  of  great  importance  that  they  should  be  full  of  racy 
and  original  turns  of  phrase,  and  should  at  the  same  time  faith- 
fully reflect  the  colloquial  tone  of  the  gay  and  elegant  youth  of 
the  period.     Dramatists  of  the  most  diverse  character  and  style 
necessarily  have  something  in  common  when  composing  dis- 
cussions of  this  type :  some  affinity  may,  for  instance,  be  here  ob- 
served between  Marston's  Parasitaster,  Chettle's  Patient  Grissell, 
and  Dekker's  Honest  Whore,  where  the  gallant  Ludovico  dis- 
tinguishes himself  by  his  ready  wit  in  this  kind  of  talk.     Ben 
Jonson,  too,  in  his  own  characteristic  manner,  gives  us  an  ex- 
cellent sample  of  such  a  dialogue  in  the  earlier  scenes  of  Epicoene. 
But  this  was,  above  all,  the  field  on  which  cavalier  poets  like 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  could  distinguish  themselves ;   it  was 
even  asserted  by  Dryden  in  his  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy  that 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  '  understood  and  imitated  the  conversa- 
tion of  gentlemen  much  better '  than  Shakespeare  himself. 
Nowadays,  however,  it  is  the  universal  opinion  that  the  gaiety 
and  charm  of  prose  conversation  reached  its  highest  point  in 
the  three  comedies  of  Shakespeare's  happiest  period  :    Twelfth 
Night,  As  You  Like  It,  and  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.   Numerous 
instances  are  to  be  met  with  of  the  way  in  which  these  incom- 
parable works  influenced  the  later  drama. 

1  E.g.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  n.  iv.  32  ;  Love's  Labour  Lost,  v.  ii.  29 ; 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  v.  ii.  39. 
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Another  proof  of  the  value  set  upon  such  contests  of 
trenchant  wit  is  that  the  dramatists  so  often  put  upon  the 
stage  a  simpleton  ambitious  of  excelling  hi  this  sphere.  In 
several  plays  we  see  these  foolish  gentlemen  entering  in  their 
notebooks  the  fashionable  words  and  phrases  which  they  have 
caught  up  in  order  to  bring  them  out  again  when  occasion 
offers.  This  is  done  by  Balurdo  in  the  Second  Part  of  Marston's 
Antonio  and  Mellida  ;  and  in  Ben  Jonson's  comedy  Cynthia's 
Revels  Asotus,  who  is  anxious  to  equip  himself  for  the  role 
of  fashionable  gentleman,  is  advised  by  his  mentor  Amorphus 
to  make  a  collection  of  the  jests  and  phrases  he  has  heard. 
Again,  those  gentlemen  who,  according  to  a  remark  in  the 
First  Quarto  of  Hamlet*  were  hi  the  habit  of  noting  down  the 
comic  phrases  uttered  by  clowns,  evidently  did  so  with  the  idea 
of  subsequently  using  them  in  conversation.  Shakespeare's 
Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  was  hi  the  same  way  desirous  of  impress- 
ing on  his  memory  the  elegant  phrases  which  he  had  picked  up 
from  his  supposed  rival,  the  disguised  Viola.  A  very  amusing 
example  of  the  same  kind  is  found  in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour, 
where  the  simpleton  Stephen  accustoms  himself  to  use  the 
fashionable  oath  '  by  the  foot  of  Pharao,'  in  imitation  of  Captain 
Bobadil.  All  these  people  shared  the  sentiments  of  Justice 
Shallow  when  he  heard  the  fine  word  '  accommodated '  from  the 
lips  of  Bardolph  :  '  Good  phrases  are  surely,  and  ever  were, 
very  commendable.'  2 

These  scenes  from  low  or  high  comedy  do  not  by  any  means 
exhaust  the  uses  of  prose.  It  is  introduced  when  letters  and 
documents  are  read  aloud  on  the  stage,  or  when  affairs  of  a 
very  matter-of-fact  or  purely  business  nature  are  being  dis- 
cussed :  we  but  seldom  encounter  such  a  lack  of  taste 
as  that  displayed  in  the  Second  Part  of  Heywood's  //  you 

1  Ed.  Victor,  p.  154.     A  gallant  who  takes  down  passages  from  a  play  in  his 
notebook  appears  in  the  induction  to  The  Malcontent.     Nathanael  in  Love's 
Labour  Lost,  v.  i.,  also  notes  down  a  phrase  which  has  struck  him. 

2  This  frequently  recurring  trait  is  also  exemplified  by  Juniper's  praise  of 
the  word  '  capricious  '  in  Ben  Jonson's  The  Case  is  Altered,  n.  iii ;   Chapman's 
Gentleman  Usher,  ni.  i. ;  Cooke's  City  Gallant,  ed.  Hazlitt-Dodsley,  xi.  216.    The 
phrase  *  O  Lord,  sir  !  '  which  for  its  general  adaptability  the  clown  in  All '« 
Well  that  Ends  Well  compares  to    '  a  barber's  chair  that  fits  all  buttocks,' 
is  also  used  by  Asotus  in  Cynthia's  Revels,  ed.  Gifford,  ii.  247 :  cf.  also  p.  359  of 
that  edition  and  Hazlitt-Dodsley,  xi.  434.     Ben  Jonson  suggests  the  phrase 
*  Dear  beauty,  methinks  you  are  melancholy,'  as  an  opening  suitable  to  a  con- 
versation of  gallantry  (ed.  Gifford,  ii.  286  ;  cf.  also  ii.  170). 
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know  not  Me,  you  know  Nobody,  where  the  merchants  bargain 
over  a  deal  in  sugar  in  blank  verse.  It  is  characteristic  of 
Shakespeare  that  in  his  later  period  he  often  used  prose  in 
serious,  solemn,  or  pathetic  scenes.  The  first  traces  of  this 
practice  appeared  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
in  Henry  V.  and  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  In  these  works 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  at  a  first  glance  to  account  for  the  use 
of  prose  in  certain  passages,  but  a  closer  study  of  the  matter 
often  reveals  an  artistic  purpose.  When  Henry,  for  example, 
expresses  his  thoughts  on  the  relation  between  a  king  and  his 
subjects  in  the  form  of  prose,  he  is  only,  as  has  been  rightly 
pointed  out,  accommodating  his  mode  of  speech  to  that  of  his 
soldiers  while  he  moves  incognito  among  them.  Again,  the 
straightforward  prose  oration  spoken  by  Brutus  in  the  third  act 
of  Julius  Caesar  serves  admirably  to  set  off  the  artful  rhetoric 
of  Antony's  metrical  harangue ;  as  Herford  rightly  remarks, 
Shakespeare  has  here  borne  in  mind  Plutarch's  description  of 
the  preference  shown  by  Brutus  for  '  the  brief  compendious 
speech  of  the  Lacedaemonians.' 

Still  in  many  cases  it  is  as  impossible  to  account  for  the  use  of 
prose  as  it  sometimes  is  for  the  use  of  rhyme,  and  all  we  can  do 
under  these  circumstances  is  to  bow  to  the  sovereign  will  of 
the  poet.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  dividing  line 
between  prose  and  verse  has  often  been  blurred  by  the  imper- 
fections of  the  texts.  In  a  large  number  of  issues,  and  especially 
in  the  carelessly  printed  pirated  editions,  the  prose  passages 
have  been  printed  as  if  they  were  in  verse,  so  that  the  reader 
is  often  doubtful  whether  he  is  reading  imperfectly  transmitted 
verse,  or  prose  which  has  been  arbitrarily  cut  into  lines.1  There 
are  a  few  poets  whose  prose,  like  that  of  Massinger  and  Tour- 
neur,  is  so  rhythmic  that  a  mistake  of  this  kind  in  the  printed 
editions  must  have  been  of  very  easy  occurrence ;  Shakespeare's 
prose,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Collins  has  rightly  noticed,  is 
always  clearly  and  unmistakably  differentiated  from  his  verse, 
and  retains  its  transparent  lucidity  even  during  that  later 
period  when  the  grammatical  construction  of  his  verse  is  often 
rendered  obscure  and  difficult  by  the  close  and  vigorous  con- 

1  Characteristic  examples  of  a  prose  passage  thus  erroneously  cut  up  into 
lines  occur  in  the  speeches  of  the  murderers  in  Arden  of  Feversham  (see  above, 
p.  324).  Similar  instances  also  occur  in  authorised  editions ;  cf.  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,  n.  i.  76-86. 
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densation  of  his  thought.1  The  prose  passages  in  the  parts  of 
lago,  and,  above  all,  of  Hamlet,  attain  to  the  highest  level 
of  Shakespeare's  creative  genius  ;  an  admirable  illustration  is 
afforded  by  Hamlet's  first  conversation  with  Rosenkrantz  and 
Guildenstern,  where  he  begins  in  a  style  which  might  serve 
as  a  model  for  the  light  and  frivolous  manner  of  the  cavalier, 
but  is  gradually  drawn  on  till  later,  half  in  spite  of  himself, 
he  betrays  the  inmost  secrets  of  his  being  in  the  deepest 
and  most  moving  tones.  Again,  in  the  parts  of  Ophelia,  King 
Lear,  and  the  sleep-walking  Lady  Macbeth,  the  poet,  in  giving 
us  the  picture  of  a  mind  unhinged  under  the  stress  of 
fearful  misfortune  or  an  oppressive  load  of  guilt,  breaks  the 
rhythmic  flow  of  his  verse  and  avails  himself  of  the  uncon- 
strained freedom  of  prose.  The  greatest  effect  of  horror  which 
Shakespeare  has  attained  by  this  transition  from  verse  to  prose 
is  in  the  scene  where  Othello  is  reduced  to  raging  madness  by 
lago's  insinuations,  and  finally  falls  fainting  to  the  ground. 
While  elsewhere  prose  is  often  replaced  by  poetry  in  order  to 
impart  a  passionate  strain  to  the  thought  expressed,  here  the 
torrent  of  Othello's  passion  is  so  violent  that  it  breaks  through 
the  restraining  barrier  of  verse.2 

A  similar  device  had  already  been  utilised  by  Marlowe  in  his 
first  tragedy,  in  which  Zabina  passes  from  blank  verse  to  prose 
in  her  soliloquy  at  the  sight  of  her  husband's  body.  The  same 
transition  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  mad  speeches  of  Marshal 
Jeronimo,  in  Kyd's  Spanish  Tragedy,  not  indeed  in  the  original 
version,  but  in  the  additional  scenes  which  were  appended  to 
the  1602  edition,  and  which  in  all  probability  are  identical  with 
the  '  adicyons  '  for  which  Ben  Jonson  received  a  payment  from 
Henslowe  on  June  24  of  the  same  year.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  these  scenes  were  written  after  the  appearance  of  Hamlet. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  the  moving  quality  of  Shakespeare's 
depictions  of  madness  that  led  so  many  poets  in  the  ensuing 
period  to  attempt  similar  scenes.  Thus  in  Chettle's  Hoffman, 
the  unhappy  Lucibella's  speech  is  obviously  inspired  by  that  of 
Ophelia,  and  there  is  a  passage  of  the  same  order  in  the  title-role 
in  Tourneur's  Atheist's  Tragedy.  But  these  poets  have  not 

1  Cf.  Collins,  Studies  in  Shakespeare,  p.  208. 

2  Othello,  iv.  i.  37.     In  the  tragedy  LusCs  Dominion  (Hazlitt-Dodsley,  xiv. 
163),  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  author  made  a  clumsy  attempt  to  achieve  this 
kind  of  impression,  or  whether  it  is  merely  a  case  of  badly  transmitted  verse. 
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realised  the  effectiveness  of  this  formal  device  of  the  transition 
to  prose,  and  continue  to  use  blank  verse  in  rendering  the 
utterances  of  madness.  Webster,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
perhaps  uses  prose  in  serious  scenes  more  than  any  other  poet 
except  Shakespeare,  in  the  part  of  the  demented  Cornelia  in 
his  Vittoria  Corombona  has  copied  his  great  model  also  in  this 
transition. 


The  connection  between  Renaissance  poetry  and  the  popular 
drama  is  not  only  seen  in  the  adoption  of  blank  verse  by  the 
popular  playwrights  :  it  is  still  more  clearly  visible  in  their 
efforts  to  adapt  to  their  own  use  many  tricks  of  poetic  language 
which  they  had  picked  up  from  the  ancient  poets,  and  more 
particularly  the  Roman  tragedian.  The  University  wits  who 
wrote  for  the  London  stage  were  especially  anxious  to  turn 
to  account  these  arts  of  style  with  which  their  education 
had  familiarised  them  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  so 
doing  they  were  more  successful  than  their  purely  humanistic 
predecessors.  The  dry  and  lifeless  manner  of  the  latter  is 
sufficiently  well  known  ;  what  they  had  specially  sought  to 
learn  from  Seneca  was  how  to  use  every  incident  as  a  peg  on 
which  to  hang  general  reflections,  especially  of  a  moral  and 
political  nature  ;  and  they  further  endeavoured — generally 
without  much  success — to  couch  these  reflections  in  an  aphoristic 
and  trenchant  form.  Marlowe  and  his  associates  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  far  more  impressed  by  the  rhetorical  and  bombastic 
element  in  Seneca  than  by  his  turn  for  epigram  and  incisive 
expression  ;  they  admired  the  way  in  which  he  embellishes  wild 
passion,  terror,  rage,  and  despair  with  hyperbole  and  antithesis, 
and  by  his  images  calls  up  before  the  mental  vision  now 
Ultima  Thule,  now  the  swarthy  Ethiopians,  now  the  most  dis- 
tant constellation  in  the  heavens,  and  now  all  the  beautiful  and 
repellent  figures  of  mythology.  This  aspect  of  Seneca's  art  had 
found  but  few  imitators  among  the  earlier  tragic  poets,  but 
Marlowe  revels  in  such  intoxicating  rhetoric,  which  seems  to 
him  the  most  natural  mode  of  expression  for  the  superhuman 
characters,  full  of  measureless  passions,  who  form  the  central 
figures  of  most  of  his  dramas.  Still  it  is  evident  that  he  owes  to 
the  Roman  rhetorician  nothing  more  than  the  first  impetus  in 
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the  direction  of  that  hyperbolical  style  which  accorded  so  well 
with  his  soaring  disposition.  This  style  he  employs  at  its 
greatest  vigour  when  he  shows  us  his  heroes  dreaming  of  the 
fulfilment  of  their  lofty  aims,  when  Tamburlaine  proudly 
plans  how  he  will  adorn  his  capital  of  Samarcand,  or  Dr. 
Faustus  glows  with  enthusiasm  at  the  thought  of  all  that 
he  will  do  when  once  he  can  command  the  spirits.  It  was  only 
natural  that  many  attempts  should  have  been  made  to  imitate 
a  manner  which  could  conjure  up  so  bewitching  a  profusion  of 
dazzling  pictures  before  the  mind's  eye.  Thus  it  is  that  during 
the  next  period  we  may  behold  several  poets  striving  to  follow 
this  alluring  example,  even  when — as  was  the  case  with  Greene — 
their  own  genius  would  have  led  them  in  an  entirely  opposite 
direction.  The  poets  were  especially  ready  to  indulge  in  such 
'  cataracts  of  words  '  when  a  lover  is  describing  to  his  lady  the 
wealth  and  splendour  with  which  he  will  surround  her  if  she 
will  but  listen  to  his  suit.  Besides  the  fantastic  vision  of  the 
future  which  Tamburlaine  unfolds  before  the  captive  Zenocrate, 
we  may  also  quote  as  examples  the  declarations  of  love  made 
by  Alphonsus  and  Prince  Edward  hi  Greene's  plays,  and  that  of 
Volpone  in  Ben  Jonson's  comedy  ;  Shakespeare's  use  of  this 
tone  in  the  speeches  which  the  Dauphin  Charles  addresses  to 
Joan  of  Arc  hi  the  First  Part  of  Henry  VI.  is  probably  not  with- 
out some  intention  of  parody.  When  the  poets  introduce  a 
madman  like  Orlando  or  the  shepherd  Palemon  in  The  Thracian 
Wonder  on  the  stage,  they  naturally  feel  themselves  at  liberty 
to  indulge  in  the  extravagances  of  this  style  to  the  fullest 
extent.  As  a  principal  means  of  achieving  effect,  mythological 
and  geographical  images,  which  stimulate  the  imagination  and 
at  the  same  time  flatter  the  ear  with  sonorous  names,  are  utilised 
on  every  possible  occasion. 

Among  the  various  tropes  and  figures  in  use,  here,  as  in 
Seneca's  dramas,  our  consideration  is  first  claimed  by  hyperbole. 
Particularly  in  the  plays  belonging  to  the  first  part  of  the  new 
dramatic  era — the  period  of  the  '  Tamerlanes  and  Tamerchams 
of  the  late  age,'  as  Jonson  calls  it  in  his  Discoveries — there  is 
frequently  to  be  found  a  hyperbolical  bombast,  which  does  not 
content  itself  with  differing  from  the  ordinary  modes  of  ex- 
pression in  the  manner  naturally  permitted  to  poetry,  but, 
to  use  Jonson's  words  again,  *  flies  from  all  humanity.' 
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Middleton x  characterises  this  bombast  as  a  discarded  mannerism 
from  the  earlier  period,  which  had  harmonised  very  well  with 
the  puffed-out,  stiffly-quilted  garments  then  in  fashion.  It  is 
quite  in  keeping  with  this  that  the  braggadocios  of  the  later 
dramas  are  often  characterised  by  a  prodigal  use  of  grandiloquent 
phrases  taken  from  the  plays  of  the  older  school.  As  in  the 
case  of  Marlowe,  so  with  the  irritable  and  choleric  Chapman, 
the  hyperbolical  style  seems  to  have  been  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression which  naturally  accorded  with  the  poet's  personality. 
Shakespeare  often  indulged  in  this  style  in  earlier  life,  but  even 
in  the  tragedies  of  his  maturest  period  he  could  still  use  it  with 
tremendous  effect  to  express  the  fury,  horror,  or  despair  of  his 
hero.  Sometimes,  too,  he  uses  it  as  a  means  of  characterisa- 
tion, when,  for  example,  he  wishes  to  paint  some  passionate 
young  lover  like  Troilus,  who  speaks  of  the  hand  of  his  love : 

In  whose  comparison  all  whites  are  ink 
Writing  their  own  reproach. 

ut  in  the  case  of  many  poets  this  style  is  nothing  more  than  the 
ined  application  of  a  laboriously  acquired  trick  of  rhetoric.2 
e  conventional  character  of  hyperbole  is  revealed  especially 
early  in  the  widespread  preference  for  particular  ideas,  such 
flowing  tears,  heart-breaking  sighs,  rivers  of  blood  stream- 
from  wounds,  and  waves  of  the  sea  that  rise  as  high  as  the 
heavens.  In  Shakespeare  we  find  a  wealth  of  brilliant  examples 
of  all  these  varieties  of  hyperbole  ;  it  is  true  that  in  the  matter 
of  sighs  even  his  hyperboles  have  degenerated  into  a  mannerism : 
tears  and  sighs  are  compared  to  rain  and  wind  ;  the  sighs  be- 
come condensed  into  mist  and  darken  the  sun,  clouds  are  made 
larger  by  the  sighs  of  lovers,  and  so  on.  At  the  same  time 
Shakespeare  has  put  an  amusing  parody  of  these  hyperboles 
of  sighing  into  the  mouth  of  his  clown  Launce.3 

Another  species  of  hyperbole,  which  the  old  grammarians 

1  Cf.  Ben  Jonson,  Discoveries,  Ingeniorum  discrimina,  No.  10.  Middleton, 
The  Roaring  Girl,  1611,  prologue  :  '  The  fashion  of  play  making  I  can  properly 
compare  to  nothing  so  naturally  as  the  alteration  in  apparel ;  for  in  the  time 
of  the  great  crop-doublet,  your  huge  bombasted  plays,  quilted  with  mighty 
words  to  lean  purpose,  was  only  then  in  fashion.'  Berkenhead  in  his  poem 
addressed  to  Fletcher  (Dyce,  1. 1)  inveighs  in  the  same  way  against  the  verbose 
writers  of  bombast  who  thunder  without  lightning. 

8  Cf.  Troilus  and  Cressida,  I.  i.  56.  Mason's  Muleasses  (pri.  1610)  is  a  play 
whose  style  is  particularly  suggestive  of  laboriously  acquired  rhetoric. 

3  Cf.,  for  instance,  As  You  Like  It,  in.  v.  50  ;  Titus  Andronicus,  in.  i.  228  ; 
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called  the  aftvvarov  (e.g.  '  It  is  more  possible  for  this  or  that 
to  happen,  than  for  .  .  .  ,'  etc.),  had  often  been  used  by  the 
Renaissance  tragedians  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  drama,  and 
now  recurs  in  the  works  of  the  popular  dramatists.  Marlowe's 
world-conqueror  makes  use  of  this  form  of  speech,  which  is  so 
well  suited  to  his  temperament,  in  the  very  first  scene  in  which 
he  appears ;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  Shakespeare's  use  of 
this  species  of  hyperbole  recalls  Seneca  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
Particularly  characteristic  are  the  heaped-up  d&vvara  by  meai 
of  which  Antonio  seeks  to  illustrate  the  hard-heartedness 
the  Jewish  usurer.1 

Another  rhetorical  device  may  be  mentioned  in  connection 
with  hyperboles  of  passion :  when  some  fearful  crime  is  being 
enacted,  one  of  its  victims,  or  some  spectator,  calls  upon  heaven 
to  send  down  thunder  and  lightning  on  the  criminal,  or  appeals 
to  the  earth  to  swallow  him  up.  A  classical  model  for  this  kind 
of  rhetorical  effect  is  contained  in  Seneca's  Phaedra,  where 
Hippolytus  replies  to  his  stepmother's  advances  with  the 
exclamation : 

Magne  regnator  deum, 

Tarn  lentus  audis  scelera  ?  tarn  lentus  vides  1 

Et  quando  saeva  fulmen  emittes  manu 

Si  nunc  serenum  est1?     (671  seqq.) 

This  appeal  is  repeated  in  almost  the  same  form  in  Latin  by 
Shakespeare's  Titus  Andronicus  when  the  crime  of  Tamora's 
sons  is  discovered.  Similar  exclamations  are  drawn  from 
Tourneur's  Castabella  by  the  atheist's  declaration  of  love,  and 
from  Ben  Jonson's  Cicero  by  the  revelations  of  Fulvia  ;  and 
many  variations  of  this  device  are  to  be  found  in  other  poets.2 

Side  by  side  with  hyperbole,  we  find  a  number  of  the  other 
devices  of  poetical  rhetoric  which  are  tabulated  and  labelled  in 
the  school-books.  But  it  goes  without  saying  that  we  need  not 
seek  to  find  a  connection  with  classical  tradition  every  time  we 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  I.  i.  139,  etc.  Launce's  parody  is  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  u.  ii.  59  seq.  Examples  of  hyperbolical  language  on  the  subject  of 
blood  and  tears  are  cited  in  Michael,  p.  64.  There  is  a  famous  hyperbole 
relating  to  tears  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Philaster,  i.  ii. 

1  See  above,  p.  74,  and  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  i.  70  seqq.  Other  aduvara  will 
be  found  in  Greene's  Alphonsus,  ed.  Dyce,  230a  ;  Heywood's  Four  Ages,  ed. 
Pearson,  p.  42  ;  Winter's  Tale,  i.  ii.  427  ;  the  anonymous  Richard  II.,  p.  67. 

8  Cf.  Titus  Andronicus,  iv.  i.  81  ;  Atheist's  Tragedy,  p.  115  ;  Catiline,  in.  ii., 
beginning  ;  Timon  (Anon.),  ed.  Dyce,  p.  60.  Something  of  the  same  kind  will  be 
found  in  2  Henry  VI.,  n.  i.  154,  and  in  Macbeth,  iv.  iii.  223  ;  of.  Bradley,  p.  393. 
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find  one  of  these  figures  used  in  a  drama  of  the  Shakespearean 
period.  The  connection,  however,  is  unmistakable  in  the  case 
of  certain  varieties,  for  example — besides  those  already  men- 
tioned— a  species  of  periphrasis  which  Seneca  uses  again  and 
again  in  circumlocutions  to  express  the  time  of  day  or  year. 
In  the  English  dramatists,  too,  there  is  a  ceaseless  recurrence 
of  such  phrases  as  :  '  Ere  the  darksome  night  do  drive  God 
Phoebus  to  his  Thetis'  lap,'  or  *  Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occi- 
dental damp  Moist  Hesperus  hath  quench'd  his  sleepy  lamp/ 
or  '  Now  had  the  mounting  sun's  all-ripening  wings  Swept  the 
cold  sweat  of  night  from  earth's. dank  breast.'  x 

Simile,  although  repeatedly  used  by  the  Greek  tragedians 
as  well  as  by  Seneca,  was  nevertheless  held  by  the  Kenaissance 
theorists  to  be  a  trope  better  suited  to  epic  poetry,  inasmuch  as 
the  latter  need  not  hasten  to  its  goal  at  so  quick  a  pace  as 
tragedy.  The  English  dramatists,  on  the  other  hand,  frequently 
adorn  their  language  with  this  figure,  and  it  would  be  a  grateful 
task  to  follow  in  detail  how  they  have  scattered  a  wealth  of 
life  and  colour  over  their  style  by  comparisons  drawn  from 
the  whole  wide  domain  of  Nature  and  human  activity.2  The 
entire  visible  world,  the  starry  heavens,  the  growth  of  plants, 
and  the  instinctive  life  of  animals  with  its  endless  variety,  the 
everyday  work  of  the  different  handicraftsmen,  the  horrors  and 
vicissitudes  of  war,  the  joys  and  chances  of  the  chase — especially 
the  favourite  English  sport  of  hawking — husbandry,  dicing,  and 
games  of  ball,  the  law-courts,  the  schools,  and,  not  least  im- 
portant, the  motley  mimic  world  of  the  theatre  itself  :  all  this 
to  the  observant  eye  of  the  poet  offered  at  every  turn  com- 
parisons with  the  unseen  happenings  in  the  depths  of  the 
human  soul.  Besides  the  images  offered  by  the  real  world 
around  them,  the  dramatists  could  draw  many  others  from 
literary  tradition  :  in  the  first  place,  they  had  at  their  disposal 

1  Examples  from  Seneca  are  given  in  the  index  of  periphrases  in  R.  Smith's 
De  arte  rhetorica  in  Senecae  tragoediis  perspicua  (Lipsiae,  1885),  p.  45  ;  cf. 
Greene's  Alphonsus,  11.  529-50  ;  Shakespeare,  All 's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  n.  i.  164 
seqq. ;  Marston,  The  Malcontent,  iv.  i.  1 1 1- 12  ;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ed.  Dyce, 
i.  34,  etc. ;  2  Henry  VI.,  iv.  i.  1  seqq.  Many  examples  occur  also  in  the  older 
King  John.  A  passage  ridiculing  poetic  circumlocutions  occurs  in  Marston 's 
What  You  Will,  ed.  Halliwell,  i.  256  ;  cf.  also  Chapman's  Widow's  Tears,  iv.  1. 

1  Cf.  on  this  subject  the  valuable  monograph  by  Carpenter,  entitled  Metaphor 
and  Simile  in  the  Minor  Elizabethan  Drama,  Chicago,  1895.  Shakespeare's 
similes  are  dealt  with  by  Marheineke  in  the  Archivfur  das  Studium,  etc.,  li.  173 
.,  and  by  W.  Hiibner,  Diss,  Berlin,  1908. 
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those  tales  of  the  wondrous  characteristics  of  dragons,  unicorns, 
basilisks,  and  other  fabulous  animals,  and  the  secret  virtues  of 
plants  and  jewels,  which  had  already  provided  Lyly  with  a  mine 
of  curious  similes  ;  then  there  were  such  exotic  beasts  as  lions 
and  tigers  whose  use  must  have  been  already  familiar  to  them 
from  the  classical  poets  ;  and  from  the  same  source  they  could 
also  borrow  the  comparison  between  violent  outbursts  of  passion 
and  the  fiery  eruptions  of  Mount 'Etna.1  It  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  simile  is  founded  upon 
some  literary  tradition,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  more  probable 
that  unchanging  Nature  herself  directly  inspired  the  newer 
poets  as  she  had  the  old.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  wealth 
of  images  offered  by  the  illimitable  ocean  and  the  mariner'* 
conflict  with  the  treacherous  elements.  Even  Euripides,  as 
the  old  scholiasts  did  not  fail  to  observe,  was  for  ever  seeing 
images  of  the  life  of  man  in  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  Seneca' i 
rhetorical  tragedies  were  likewise  rich  in  similar  comparisons  ;  2 
but  the  English  poets  had  no  occasion  to  borrow  from  them 
what  they  beheld  with  their  own  eyes. 

So  great  was  the  love  of  the  English  poets  for  comparisons, 
that  they  sometimes  disregarded  the  sound  principle  which 
formed  the  gist  of  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Renaissance 
theorists,  and  wove  into  their  dialogue  lengthy  and  elaborate 
similes  after  the  manner  of  Homer.  Among  the  dramatists 
of  the  earlier  period,  Peele  in  particular  loved  to  display  him- 
self as  primus  verborum  artifex  hi  this  kind  of  simile.  Even 
Shakespeare,  when  such  an  image  rises  before  his  mental  vision, 
gives  rein  to  his  genius  and  works  the  comparison  out  to  its 
full  without  any  regard  to  the  dramatic  purpose  immediately 
in  view.  In  some  cases^  it  is  true,  this  elaboration  is  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  desired  dramatic  effect :  it  is  so,  for  example,  in 
those  monologues  where  the  speaker  loses  himself  in  his  thoughts. 
Such  is  Richard  m.'s  first  great  soliloquy  (3  Henry  VI.,  HI.  ii.), 
where  he  develops  the  comparison  between  himself  and 

one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory, 
And  spies  a  far-off  shore  where  he  would  tread, 
Wishing  his  foot  were  equal  to  his  eye  ; 

1  Cf.  Titus  Andronicus,  m.  i.  242 ;  Greene,  ed.  Dyce,  1426  ;  Massinger,  ed. 
Gifford,  i.  344,  etc. 

8  Cf.  Smith,  ubi  supra,  on  the  subject  of  Seneca. 
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and  such  are  the  painful  brooding  reflections,  also  full  of 
elaborate  imagery,  in  which  the  unhappy  Richard  n.  is  wont 
to  sink.  This  epic  form  of  simile  is  also  quite  in  place  in  long 
pathetic  utterances  like  that  of  Queen  Margaret,  who  in  her 
speech  before  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury  introduces  a  detailed 
comparison  between  the  state  and  a  ship.  But  even  when  the 
poet  forgets  his  immediate  dramatic  purpose,  we  are  only  too 
glad  to  follow  him  in  order  to  behold  the  marvellous  pictures 
which  his  imagination  conjures  up  before  us.  It  must,  however, 
be  admitted  that  some  of  his  similes — notably  the  archbishop's 
long-drawn-out  comparison  in  Henry  V.  between  the  state- 
organisations  of  men  and  of  bees — bring  up  to  our  minds  the 
oft-quoted  dictum  which  Shakespeare's  exuberance  of  poetic 
expression  drew  from  Ben  Jonson :  sufflaminandus  est,  ( he 
needs  a  brake.'  And  this  phrase  is  sometimes  recalled  to  us 
not  only  by  the  over-elaboration  of  similes,  but  also  by  their 
too  profuse  agglomeration.1 

That  Chapman,  the  student  and  translator  of  Homer,  should 
frequently  introduce  elaborate  similes  of  this  type  into  his 
tragedies  is  not  surprising.  Thus  in  his  Tragedy  of  Byron  he 
compares  the  defiant  hero  after  his  capture  to  a  caged  bird 
which  never  ceases  to  beat  against  the  bars  of  its  prison ;  and 
at  the  beginning  of  his  tragedy,  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Cato  likens 
the  rabble  that  thrust  their  heads  up  wherever  Caesar  goes  to 
the  toads  and  other  noxious  animals  in  some  stagnant  swamp, 
who  '  put  up  their  speckled  throats  '  above  the  surface  when 
rain  is  imminent.  Clermont,  in  The  Revenge  of  Bussy  d'Ambois, 
even  dares  a  simile  from  textual  criticism  :  just  as  commentators 
on  Homer  busy  themselves  more  with  corrupt  lines  than  those 
which  have  been  perfectly  preserved,  so,  he  says,  man  neglects 
the  good  which  he  possesses,  and  strives  after  the  unattainable. 
A  particularly  appropriate  occasion  for  these  elaborate  similes 
in  the  epic  manner,  and  indeed  for  high-falutin  rhetorical 
devices  in  general,  was  furnished  by  reports  of  messengers,  such 
as  Chapman  has  introduced  into  the  First  Part  of  his  Bussy 
d'Ambois,  Marston  into  Sophonisba,  and  Ben  Jonson  into 
Catiline.  We  may  also  reckon  in  the  same  category  declama- 
tory passages  of  inserted  narrative  like  the  recitation  of  the 
player  in  Hamlet.  On  such  occasions  rhetoric  can  have  free 

1  E.g.  King  John,  iv.  ii.  9  ;  Richard  II.,  i.  iii.  161  and  294. 
Y 
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play  to  unfold  itself  to  the  full,  and  the  similes — usually  intro- 
duced by  '  As  we  often  see,'  or  some  such  expression — can 
be  painted  in  detail  with  all  the  brilliance  at  the  author's 
command.1 

A  far  more  powerful  and  moving  effect  than  that  achieved 
by  diffuse  rhetorical  similes  was  obtained  by  those  terse  com- 
parisons which  give  wings  to  the  forward  movement  of  the 
dialogue  and  illuminate  it  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  Here  all 
other  poets  must  give  way  before  the  dazzling  brilliance  of 
Shakespeare,  who  commands  a  ceaseless  flow  of  bold  and 
magnificent  imagery  :  now  the  figure  of  Juliet,  outlined  against 
the  night,  is  compared  to  '  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Aethiop's  ear' ;  now 
Achilles  is  exhorted  to  shake  off  his  passion  for  Polyxena  as 
lion  shakes  a  dewdrop  from  his  mane  ;  now  the  face  of  Mortoi 
as  he  approaches  old  Northumberland  to  give  him  the  news 
his  son's  death,  is  likened  to  *  a  title-leaf '  which  '  foretells  the 
nature  of  a  tragic  volume.'  At  the  same  time,  we  must  allow 
that  well-chosen  and  striking  similes  are  to  be  found  in  other 
poets  also.  Thus,  in  Soliman  and  Perseda,  the  Sultan's  enemies 
are  said  to  fall  before  his  attack  like  leaves  before  the  autumn 
wind  ;  and  another  happy  example  is  Chapman's  simile  of  the 
children  and  their  hobby-horse.2 

In  this  short  and  condensed  form  the  simile  borders  very 
closely  on  the  metaphor,  a  figure  of  speech  with  which,  as  is 
only  to  be  expected,  the  full  and  vivid  style  of  the  English 
dramatists  is  adorned  at  every  turn.  Even  in  Marlowe,  de- 
spite his  love  for  surging  torrents  of  words,  there  are  to  be 
found  a  number  of  short  and  energetic  metaphorical  expres- 
sions.3 But  here,  too,  Shakespeare  towers  above  all  his  fellows, 
and  Chapman  is  the  only  one  of  these  who  can  be  said,  at 
certain  happy  moments,  in  some  degree  to  come  near  to 
the  inimitable  pattern.  The  kind  of  metaphor  which  con- 

1  Examples  of  the  use  of  this  style  in  passages  where  it  is  unsuitable  to  the 
context  will  be  found  in  Middle  ton's  Roaring  Girl  (ed.  Bullen,  iv.  22)  and  in 
May's  Heir  (ed.  Hazlitt-Dodsley,  xi.  577).  A  parody  of  the  high-falutin 
style  of  messengers'  narratives  occurs  in  Chapman's  The  Widow's  Tears,  IV.  i., 
and  another  in  Tharsalio's  part  in  the  same  play,  n.  iv. 

So  children,  mounted  on  their  hobby-horse, 
Think  they  are  riding,  when  with  wanton  toil 
They  bear  what  should  bear  them. 

Revenge  of  Buasy  d'Ambois,  n.  i.  ;  cf .  Soliman  and  Perseda,  I.  v.  30. 
*  Examples  are  given  by  Carpenter,  ubi  supra. 
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sisted  in  personifying  abstractions  must  have  come  with 
peculiar  readiness  to  the  English  poets,  whom  the  Moralities  had 
made  familiar  with  the  boldest  and  most  varied  personifications. 
Thus  Shakespeare  describes  how  Coriolanus'  wrongs  have  made 
his  heart  inaccessible  to  all  feelings  of  pity,  by  saying  that 
'  his  injury '  is  '  the  gaoler  to  his  pity.'  Similarly,  Commodity 
is  a  *  smooth-faced  gentleman' ;  Jealousy '  a  green-eyed  monster 
which  doth  make  the  meat  it  feeds  on ' ;  '  Consideration  like  an 
angel  came  and  whipped  the  offending  Adam  out  of  the 
youthful  Henry  v. ;  Purpose  is  '  the  slave  of  memory  ' ;  '  the 
wish  is  father  to  the  thought,'  or,  according  to  Chapman,  a 
doting  lover  that  judgment  must  hold  in  subjection.1  But 
above  all,  by  the  use  of  metaphor,  inanimate  nature  is  endowed 
with  a  soul  and  concerns  herself  with  the  struggles  and  sufferings 
of  man.  Troilus,  speaking  of  the  fair  voyage  enjoyed  by  Paris, 
says  that  '  the  seas  and  wind,  old  wranglers,  took  a  truce,  to  do 
him  service' ;  and  Benvolio  describes  *  the  fiery  Tybalt,'  swinging 
his  sword  above  his  head  and  cutting  the  winds,  '  who  nothing 
hurt  withal,  hissed  him  to  scorn.'  While  Prince  Arthur  is 
imploring  Hubert  not  to  carry  out  the  druel  order  to  put  out 
his  eyes,  the  coals  designed  to  heat  the  instrument  of  torture 
grow  cold,  and  Arthur  says  : 

There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal ; 

The  breath  of  heaven  hath  blown  his  spirit  out 

And  strewed  repentant  ashes  on  his  head. 

Chettle's  Hoffman,  when  he  comes,  candle  in  hand,  to  murder 
the  sleeping  duchess,  feels  compassion  stir  in  him,  and  says  that 
the  candle  is  shedding  tears  of  wax  as  if  it  grieved  to  be  the 
accomplice  of  so  black  a  deed ;  and  in  Tourneur's  Atheist's 
Tragedy  the  sea  is  described  as  lamenting  over  the  body  of  the 
hero  Charlemont  which  lies  stretched  upon  the  beach.2  It  is 
curious  how  frequently  different  parts  of  the  body  are  personified 
as  independent  beings.  Thus  when  in  the  first  part  of  Jeronimo 
the  hero  is  made  Marshal  of  Spain,  he  kneels  down  with  the 

1  Cf.  Coriolanus,  v.  i.  65  ;    King  John,  n.  i.  753  ;    Othello,  in.  iii.   166  ; 
Henry  V.,  i.  i.  28  ;   2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  v.  93  ;  Chapman,  Busay  d'Ambois,  m.  i. 
8  n.  i : — 

*  .  .  embraces  him,  kisses  his  cheek, 
Goes  back  again,  and  forces  up  the  sands 
To  bury  him,  and  every  time  it  parts, 
Sheds  tears  upon  him, 
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grotesque  expression,  JMy  knee  sings  thanks  unto  your  highness* 
bounty/  In  Tourneur's  Revenger's  Tragedy  the  nobles  beg  the 
duke  upon  their  knees  to  show  mercy  on  one  condemned  to 
death,  and  the  duke  replies,  '  Eise,  my  lords,  your  knees  sign 
his  release.'  Marston's  malcontent  complains  of  sleeplessness  in 
the  following  terms,  '  I  cannot  sleep,  my  eyes'  ill-neighbouring 
lids  will  hold  no  fellowship.' *•  The  colours  on  the  face  of 
Shakespeare's  King  John  are  said  to  '  come  and  go  like  heralds 
'twixt  two  dreadful  battles  set ' ;  and  when  the  rebellious 
Northumberland  refuses  to  kneel  before  Richard  n.,  the  latter 
exclaims  : 

how  dare  thy  joints  forget 
To  pay  their  awful  duty  to  our  presence  ? 

Antony  says  that 

his  very  hairs  do  mutiny ;  for  the  white 
Reprove  the  brown  for  rashness  \  and  they  them 
For  fear  and  doting, 

and  tells  how,  when  Brutus  plucked  his  dagger  from  the  woi 
in  Caesar's  body, 

.  .  .  the  blood  of  Caesar  follow'd  it 
As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolv'd 
If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knock'd,  or  no.2 

More  than  in  any  other  way,  the  playwrights  show  them- 
selves to  be  Renaissance  poets  by  constantly  comparing  the 
circumstances  of  their  dramatis  personce  with  those  of  char- 
acters in  ancient  mythology.  Their  pathetic  style  is  quite 
permeated  with  this  kind  of  comparison.  The  Empress 
Tamora  during  the  hunt  in  the  forest  compares  herself  and 
her  lover  with  Dido  and  ^Eneas,  Antony  likens  himself  with 
Hercules  burning  beneath  the  shirt  of  Nessus,3  and  these 
are  only  examples  of  a  practice  which  meets  us  at  every 
turn ;  Warwick  even  tells  Henry  vi.  that  he  will  be  able 
to  rest  among  the  loving  citizens  in  London  '  like  Dian  circled 
by  her  nymphs.'  And  when  we  occasionally  find  middle-class 
lovers  and  young  girls  indulging  in  high-flown  mythological 

1  Hazlitt-Dodsley,  x.  61 ;  Webster,  ed.  Dyce,  245a. 

*  King  John,  rv.  ii.  76  ;  Richard  II.,  m.  iii.  75;  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  m. 
xi.  13 ;  Julius  Caesar,  m.  ii.  182. 

3  Titus  Andronicua,  n.  iii.  22  ;  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  rv.  xii.  43 ;  3  Henry 
VI.,  rv.  viii.  21. 
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phrases  and  similes,  we  must  bear  in  mind  with  Carriere 
how  widely  mythological  conceptions  had  been  disseminated 
in  a  hundred  different  ways  by  popular  literature  and  public 
pageants  and  festivities.  At  any  rate  it  makes  quite  a  pretty 
effect  when,  in  Wily  Beguiled  or  in  Greene's  Friar  Bacon,  the 
lovers  talk  of  Circe's  cup,  or  Jupiter's  visit  to  Danae,  or  of  Dido's 
joys,  and  it  is  perfectly  natural  when  lively  Mistress  Page  of 
Windsor  says  that  she  '  had  rather  be  a  giantess  and  lie 
under  Mount  Pelion,'  than  give  herself  to  fat  Falstaff.1 

So  great  was  the  profusion  of  similes  and  metaphors  scattered 
over  the  English  drama  of  the  period  that  a  certain  number  of 
forced  and  inartistic  ones  naturally  could  not  fail  to  find  their 
way  in  here  and  there.  An  instance  has  already  been  cited 
of  the  mistake  which  Chapman  often  makes  by  dragging  in 
abstruse  similes  from  the  sphere  of  literature  and  learning,  which 
do  nothing  towards  enlightening  the  situation.2  Occasionally 
by  such  images  the  poets  involuntarily  arrive  at  a  comic  effect : 
thus,  for  instance,  Perseda  rejects  the  advances  of  Soliman 
with  the  remark  that 

Soliman's  thoughts  and  mine  resemble 
Lines  parallel  that  never  can  be  joined ; 

and  the  king's  daughter,  hi  The  Valiant  Welshman,  begins  her 
confession  of  love  with  the  words  : 

For  sometimes  as  the  urine  which  foretells 
The  constitution  of  each  character, 

and  so  on.  And  since  even  Shakespeare  fell  into  the  error  of  too 
lavishly  heaping  up  his  imagery,  it  goes  without  saying  that  his 
fellow-dramatists  did  not  escape  the  same  fault.  In  The  History 
of  Edward  III.,  the  king  is  greeted  by  the  Countess  of  Salisbury 
on  his  arrival  at  her  castle  with  a  torrent  of  similes,  which  does 

1  Cf.  Hazlitt-Dodsley,  ix.  233,  260  ;  Greene,  ed.  Dyce,  p.  1716 ;  Merry  Wives, 
ii.  i.  82  ;  Carriere's  remarks  will  be  found  in  his  Kunst  im  Zusammenhang  der 
Kulturentwicklung,  etc.,  iv.  445. 

*  See  above,  p.  337.  Even  Shakespeare  himself  has  introduced  one  instance 
of  a  comparison,  where  the  usual  relation  between  the  thing  intended  to  be 
illustrated  and  the  image  which  is  supposed  to  illustrate  it  may  be  said  to  be 
reversed.  This  is  in  the  passage  where  Imogen,  on  beholding  the  decapitated 
body,  exclaims : 

.  .  .  Pisanio 

From  this  most  bravest  vessel  of  the  world 
Struck  the  main-top  ! 

(CymbeUnet  rv.  ii.  318 
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not  cease  till  she  herself  says  she  will '  make  up  my  all  too  long 
compares.' l 

The  special  type  of  simile  which  is  characteristic  of  Lyly's 
style  was  now  no  longer  used  except  with  an  intention  of  parody.2 
Sometimes  these  comparisons  are  used  by  wags  with  serio-comic 
jocularity — like  Speed's  simile  of  the  cameleon,  or  Falstaff  s 
famous  quip  about  camomile  ;  sometimes  by  preposterous  fops 
who  make  themselves  ridiculous  by  their  fondness  for  this  sort 
of  language.  Thus  in  Jack  Drum's  Entertainment,  Ellis  declares 
that  *  Just  as  the  horse  Bucephalus  would  allow  no  one  but 
Alexander  to  ride  him,  so  my  love  shall  allow  no  one  to  kiss 
her  but  myself.'  And  he  obviously  derives  as  much  pleasure 
from  this  conceit  as  the  fatuous  Camillo  gets  from  his  simile  of 
the  silkworm,  in  Webster's  Vittoria  Corombona? 

The  maxim,  that  '  pillar  of  Tragedy,'  had  been  greatly 
valued  by  the  Renaissance  poets,  although  very  few  of  them 
ever  succeeded  in  coming  a  phrase  which  would  live.  But  in 
this  respect,  too,  the  English  dramatists  gave  proof  of  the 
fertility  and  variety  of  their  power  of  language  ;  not  only  did 
Shakespeare  endow  the  world  with  an  immeasurable  wealth  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  life  expressed  in  the  form  of  maxims, 
but  his  fellow  dramatists  also  often  astonish  us  by  happy 
phrases  in  which  they  pregnantly  sum  up  the  nature  and 
significance  of  a  situation.  Often,  too,  they  draw  upon  the 
rich  treasury  of  popular  proverbs  for  the  gist  of  their  maxims. 
Happily  turned  aphorisms  are  to  be  found  as  early  as  in  the 
tragedies  of  Marlowe  and  Kyd,  and  in  one  of  these  Marlowe 
very  characteristically  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  his  free-thinking 
attitude.4  The  poets  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  maxims  at 
a  later  period  are  Chapman,  Tourneur,  and  Webster,  who  here, 
as  everywhere,  display  a  temperament  where  high  ideas  are 
coupled  with  a  sombre  melancholy.  But  even  the  popular 
playwrights,  whose  literary  self-consciousness  was  far  less 

1  Edward  III.,  ii.  1. 

*  A  Knack  to  know  a  Knave  is  probably  the  only  piece  of  this  period  in  which 
this  kind  of  literary  ornament  was  used  in  sober  earnest ;  cf .  Hazlitt-Dodsley, 
vi.  557,  569,  581. 

8  Ed.  Dyce,  p.  9a.  Cf.  Jack  Drum,  ed.  Simpson,  p.  171.  The  camomile 
simile  also  occurs  in  Marston's  Parasitaster,  p.  33.  Other  parodies  of  this  style 
will  be  found  in  Antonio  and  Mellida,  p.  63  ;  cf.  also,  1  Return  from  Parnassus, 
V.  2  :  « There  is  a  beast  in  India  called  a  polecat,  that  the  further  she  is  from 
you,  the  less  she  stinks.' 

*  'Religion  Hides  many  mischiefs  from  suspicion.' — Jew  of  Malta,  I.  ii, 
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pronounced,  were  sometimes  very  happy  in  their  aphoristic 
expressions,  and  Middleton,  especially,  in  this  sphere  too  gives 
proof  of  his  inventive  and  mobile  intellect.1  The  custom  of 
drawing  attention  to  maxims  by  the  use  of  italics  or  quotation 
marks,  which  is  often  to  be  observed  in  the  texts  of  pretentious 
tragedies  of  the  classical  style,  is  also  sometimes  found  hi  printed 
editions  of  English  dramas.  This  mannerism,  when  it  is  met 
with  in  plays  such  as  Marston's  and  Ben  Jonson's,  which  the 
authors  themselves  prepared  for  the  press,  is  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  literary  pretensions  of  the  authors  ;  but  evidently 
the  printers'  compositors  were  quite  used  to  performing  the 
required  operation  themselves  unaided  in  case  of  need.  Thus, 
to  quote  one  example,  in  the  pirated  first  edition  of  Hamlet, 
which  was  based  on  a  version  taken  down  in  the  theatre,  many 
sententious  passages,  among  others  the  rules  laid  down  in 
Polonius'  parting  advice  to  his  son,  are  provided  with  inverted 
commas,  and  it  would  be  obviously  incorrect  to  regard  these 
as  quotations  from  some  other  work.2 


What  is  true  of  the  figures  with  which  we  have  already  dealt 
—the  tropes,  as  they  should  strictly  be  called — is  also  true  of  the 
figures  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word ;  it  is  often  difficult 
to  determine  whether  we  are  confronted  with  the  influence  of 
some  antique  prototype,  or  with  a  mere  chance  resemblance. 
The  profuse  employment  of  figures  was — among  other  remin- 
iscences from  the  poets' school-time — particularly  marked  during 

1  A  few  examples  of  aphoristic  passages  may  here  be  cited  :  '  Evil  news 
fly  farther  still  than  good  '  (Kyd,  Spanish  Tragedy,  i.  iv.  81)  ;  '  Forewarned, 
forearmed,  who  threats  his  enemy  Lends  him  a  sword  to  guard  himself  withall ' 
(Arden  of  Fever  sham,  I.  i.  585) ;  '  Man  is  a  name  of  honour  for  a  king '  (Chapman, 
Bussy  d'Ambois,  iv.  i. ) ;  '  There  is  no  danger  for  a  man  who  knows  What  life 
and  death  is '  (Chapman,  Byron's  Conspiracy,  end  of  Act  in. :  this  was  chosen 
by  Shelley  as  the  motto  of  The  Revolt  of  Islam] ;  '  Flatterers  look  like  friends 
as  wolves  like  dogs  '  (Chapman,  ibid.) ;  '  For  gentle  love  and  noble  courage  are 
So  near  allied,  that  one  begets  the  other '  (Tourneur,  Atheist's  Tragedy,  ed. 
Collins,  p.  30) ;  'I  fear  that  in  the  election  of  a  wife,  As  in  a  project  of  war,  to 
err  but  once  Is  to  be  undone  for  ever '  (Middleton,  Any  thing  for  a  Quiet  Life,  i.  i. ) ; 
'  Blackness  in  a  Moor  is  no  deformity  '  (Dekker,  Honest  Whore,  n.  ii.  1) ;  'He 
whose  tongue  and  heart  Run  one  self  course,  shall  seldom  find  the  way  To  a 
preferment '  (Distracted  Emperor,  Old  Plays,  iii.  p.  179)  ;  *  Beggars  must  be  no 
choosers '  (Ibid.,  p.  182) ;  '  The  intelligence  of  one  another's  shame  Hath  wrought 
far  more  effectually  than  the  tie  Of  conscience  or  religion  '  (Webster,  ed. 
Dyce,  129a). 

8  Cf.  Dyce's  note  in  Furness's  Variorum  Hamlett  i.  66, 
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the  first  period  of  the  new  style.1  But  the  fondness  of  these 
earlier  dramatists  for  anaphora  and  epiphora,  especially  the 
latter,  is  nothing  less  than  surprising.  While  Seneca  uses  these 
figures  with  great  moderation,  and  seldom  introduces  the  same 
word  more  than  twice  in  the  same  passage,2  fourfold  and  even 
fivefold  repetitions  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  English 
dramatists.  Kyd's  S'panish  Tragedy  offers  several  examples — 
among  others,  the  famous  passage  on  the  omnipotence  of  time 
inspired  by  Ovid's  Tristia,  v.  6  : 

In  time  the  savage  bull  sustains  the  yoke, 

In  time  all  haggard  hawks  will  stoop  to  lure, 

In  time  small  wedges  cleave  the  hardest  oak, 

In  time  the  flint  is  pearced  with  softest  shower,  etc. 

As  an  example  of  epiphora  in  a  drama  written  about  the  same 
time  we  may  quote  the  words  spoken  by  King  Humber  in 
Locrine  (rv.  ii.),  as  he  wanders  about  after  his  defeat  tortured 
by  hunger : 

My  bowels  cry,  Humber  give  us  some  meat, 

But  wretched  Humber  can  give  you  no  meat ; 

These  foul  accursed  groves  afford  no  meat. 

This  fruitless  soil,  this  ground  brings  forth  no  meat, 

The  gods,  hard-hearted  gods,  yield  me  no  meat : 

Then  how  can  Humber  give  you  any  meat  ? 

The  epiphora  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  which  is  furnished 
by  the  repetition  of  the  word  '  ring  '  in  the  dispute  between  the 
lovers,  is  no  doubt  a  parody  of  the  fashionable  style.  However, 
Shakespeare  has  used  this  figure  not  only  in  his  early  works,3 
but  applied  it  in  all  earnestness  and  with  great  effect  at  a  later 
period,  when  Henry  v.  hurls  the  words,  '  Why,  so  didst  thou  !  ' 
again  and  again  in  the  teeth  of  the  unmasked  traitors.4 

The  only  other  figure  which  need  be  mentioned  here  is  anti- 
thesis, which  may  be  made  particularly  effective  in  dramas 

1  Examples  will  be  found  exhaustively  collected  in  Michael,  ubi  supra. 

2  Examples  are  cited  in  Smith,  p.  80  seqq.     Among  numerous  examples  of 
words  once  repeated,  one  instance  is  quoted  of  a  fourfold  repetition — i.e.  in 
Thyestes,  1068-71. 

3  E.g.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  u.  vi.  1  ;  Richard  III.,  rv.  iv.  40  ;  King 
John,  n.  i.  427,  m.  i.  12. 

4  Henry  V.,  u.  ii.   128  seqq.     Other  instances  of  anaphora  are  :    Marlowe, 
Massacre  at  Paris,  ii.  1  seqq.,  47  seqq.  ;  of  epiphora :  Tamburlaine,  n.  iv.  16  seqq., 
vii.  355  seqq. ;  Edward  III.,  n.  i. ;  Heywood,  2  Edward  IV.,  v.  i. ;  Shakespeare's 
Julius  Caesar,  i.  ii.  152  seqq, 
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when  its  contrasted  parts  are  apportioned  between  the  two 
antagonists  in  a  dispute.  Some  very  characteristic  examples 
of  this  occur  in  the  conversation  between  the  king  and  the 
widowed  Anne  in  Shakespeare's  Richard  III.  Often  the  anti- 
thesis is  condensed  into  an  oxymoron  :  Kyd,  for  instance, 
speaks  of  '  vertuous  cowards '  and  '  friendly  blows/  and 
Shakespeare  when  in  the  full  flower  of  his  rhetorical  period 
delighted  in  heaping  up  oxymorons,  as  hi  Juliet's  words : l 
1  Beautiful  tyrant !  fiend  angelical !  Dove-feathered  raven  ! 
wolvish-ravening  lamb  !  '  or  those  in  which  the  unhappy 
Constance  calls  longingly  upon  death  :  *  0  amiable  lovely 
death  !  Thou  odoriferous  stench  !  sound  rottenness  !  '  Among 
the  tricks  of  style  which  were  popular  during  the  earlier  period, 
but  subsequently  went  out  of  fashion,  was  the  chain-like 
construction,  of  which  Kyd's  Spanish  Tragedy 2  furnishes  a 
characteristic  example.  The  same  play  also  provides  a 
famous  instance  of  another  figure,  epanorthosis : 

O  eyes,  not  eyes,  but  fountains,  fraught  with  tears. 

But  in  the  imitations  of  this  pathetic  exclamation,  introduced 
by  later  dramatists,  there  is  an  unmistakable  intention  of 
parody.8 

Side  by  side  with  the  figures  derived  from  classical  tradition 
we  find  another,  which  had  been  a  favourite  in  mediaeval 
scholastic  poetry  ;  this  will  be  best  described  by  illustra- 
tion, and  for  this  purpose  we  may  quote  Puck's  words  in 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  : 

And  neigh,  and  bark,  and  grunt,  and  roar,  and  burn, 
Like  horse,  hound,  hog,  bear,  fire,  at  every  turn, 

1  Romeo  and  Juliet,  in.  ii.  76 ;  King  John,  in.  iv.  26. 

8  First,  in  his  hand  he  brandished  a  sword 

And  with  that  sword  he  fiercely  waged  warre, 
And  in  that  warre  he  gave  me  dangerous  wounds, 
And  by  those  wounds,  etc. 

Spanish  Tragedy,  n.  ii.  119.  Other  instances  of  this  construction  will  be  found 
in  Michael,  p.  69. 

3  E.g.  Middleton,  ed.  Bullen,  ii.  240  : 

O  music,  no  music,  but  prove  most  doleful  trumpet, 
O  bride,  no  bride,  but  thou  mayst  prove  a  strumpet,  etc. 

Other  instances  occur  in  Chapman's  May-Day,  I.  i. ;  Hazlitt-Dodsley,  xi.  248, 
and  in  two  Cambridge  University  plays ;  of.  Smith,  Critical  Essays,  ii.  464. 
The  passage  in  The  Spanish  Tragedy  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  Act  in.  §c.  ii, 
The  figure  is  used  seriously  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  v.  58, 
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and  Ophelia's  line  : 

The  courtier's,  scholar's,  soldier's  eye,  tongue,  sword.1 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  another  repetitive  figure  which 
appears  to  be  native  to  English  soil.  This  is  the  one  used  by 
old  Capulet  when  he  says  to  his  daughter,  '  Thank  me  no 
thankings,'  or  by  the  old  Duke  of  York  when  he  answers  Boling- 
broke's  words,  c  My  gracious  uncle,'  with  the  retort,  '  Grace 
me  no  grace,  nor  uncle  me  no  uncle.'  This  figure  differs  from 
the  high-falutin  varieties  derived  from  antique  rhetoric  in 
having  a  more  homely  character ;  it  appears  already  in  the 
earlier  English  drama,  and  is  particularly  appropriate  to  the 
parts  of  irascible,  blustering  characters.2 

The  play  on  words,8  which  springs  up  naturally  in  all 
languages,  was  very  extensively  applied  by  the  English 
dramatists  both  in  scenes  of  low  comedy  and  in  conversations  of 
gallantry,  or  between  men  of  fashion.  Its  mode  of  use  is  often 
witty  and  original,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  considerable 
number  of  its  forms  it  recurs  again  and  again  without  ever 
apparently  wearying  the  public  ;  and  even  Shakespeare  has 
introduced  such  stereotyped  verbal  conceits  in  an  over- 
generous  measure.  Sometimes  they  are  based  on  two  different 
words,  e.g.  guilt  and  gilt,  lie  (an  untruth)  and  lie  (to  be  recum- 
bent), light  (illumination)  and  light  (not  heavy),  heart  and  hart. 

1  Cf.  Bolte's  essay  in  the  Archiv  fur  das  Studium,  etc.,  cxii.  265  seqq.  Yatha- 
samkhya — the  Indian  name  for  this  figure  of  speech — is  in  this  article  traced 
through  the  whole  literature  of  the  world.  Its  mediaeval  designation  was 
Singula  singulis ;  cf.  Fierville,  Une  grammaire  latine  inedite,  1886,  p.  5.  To  the 
instances  from  Shakespeare,  cited  by  Bolte,  the  following  may  be  added  : 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  m.  i.  113  seqq. ;  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  v.  26. 
Examples  from  The  Spanish  Tragedy  will  be  found  in  Michael,  p.  73.  Cf. 
Furness  on  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  m.  ii.  17  ;  a  further  example  is  furnished  by 
Ford  (ed.  Dyce,  vol.  iii.  p.  331). 

a  Ten  examples  from  dramatists  of  the  Shakespearean  period  are  cited  by 
Dalbiac,  Dictionary  of  Quotations,  1903,  p.  54.  An  earlier  example  occurs  in 
The  Marriage  of  Wit  and  Science  (cf .  Hazlitt-Dodsley,  ii. ) ;  other  instances  are 
'  Tinke  me  no  Tinks  '  (Common  Conditions,  217);  'Case  me  no  casings' 
(Famous  Victories,  Hazlitt,  v.  335) ;  '  Ease  me  no  easings '  (Peele,  Edward  I.) ; 
*  Good  me  no  goods '  (Antonio  and  Mellida,  ed.  Halliwell,  i.  52) ;  '  Cuck  me  no 
cucks '  (Chapman,  Humorous  Day's  Mirth) ;  '  Vow  me  no  vows  '  (Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Wit  without  Money,  rv.  iv.)  ;  'Deed  me  no  deeds'  (Honest  Lawyer, 
1616,  C2r) ;  «  Typhon  me  no  Typhons '  (Soliman  and  Perseda),  etc. 

8  Cf.  Nelle,  Das  Wortspiel  im  Englischen  Dramas  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  vor 
Shakespeare,  Diss.  Halle,  1900.  The  play  on  words  in  Shakespeare  has  been 
treated  in  a  detailed  monograph  by  Wurth  (Vienna,  1895). 
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Sometimes  they  turn  on  the  same  word  used  in  different  mean- 
ings or  shades  of  meaning :  for  instance,  angel  (a  celestial  being 
and  a  gold  coin),  and  dare  (to  venture  and  to  challenge) ;  but 
the  most  frequent  service  is  performed  by  the  word  '  horn,' 
which  has  to  do  duty  innumerable  tunes  in  the  sense  of  an 
ornament  for  the  head  of  a  cuckold.1  In  the  case  of  comic 
characters,  sometimes  the  name  is  expressly  chosen  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  opportunity  for  puns.  A  classical  instance 
of  the  conceit  which  turns  upon  kindred  or  similar-sounding 
words  is  Polonius'  utterance  on  *  effect '  and  *  defect/  Indeed, 
Polonius  furnishes  an  excellent  example  of  the  way  in  which 
Shakespeare  often  uses  plays  upon  words  as  a  means  to  throw 
light  upon  the  character  of  the  speaker.  Another  special 
variety  of  verbal  joke  was  provided  by  the  misunderstanding 
and  misuse  of  words  by  boors,  and  the  involuntarily  comical 
distortions  of  words  of  foreign  origin^  which  had  been  popular 
in  English  drama  long  before  Shakespeare's  immortal  Dog- 
berry.2 Lastly,  allusion  must  be  made  to  those  plays  upon 
words  which  form  an  integral  part  of  the  plot,  when,  for  example, 
a  game  takes  place  on  the  stage  and  the  phrasing  of  the  dialogue 
is  bound  up  with  the  technical  terms  of  the  game.  In  this  way 
Day  in  his  Isle  of  Gulls  (1605)  has  given  a  charming  picture  of 
Lisander  and  Violetta  mutually  avowing  their  love  over  a  game 
of  bowls  ;  similarly,  in  Machin's  Dumb  Knight,  a  game  of  cards, 
and  in  Middleton's  Women  beware  Women  a  game  of  chess,  is 
played  on  the  stage  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  conversation 
fraught  with  double  meanings.  The  earliest  scene  of  this  kind 
is  probably  that  hi  Heywood's  Woman  killed  with  Kindness, 
where  the  approach  of  the  catastrophe  is  hinted  at  during  a 
game  of  cards  between  the  deceived  husband  and  the  adulterous 
couple. 

While  critics  have  always  been  prepared  to  tolerate  the  play 
upon  words  in  comedy,  a  number  of  early  objections  were  made 

i 

1  Schmidt  notes  twenty-eight  instances  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense 
in  Shakespeare's  works  alone,  besides  its  application  in  the  literal  meaning. 
Lyly  had  already  made  frequent  use  of  the  word  in  its  former  sense  :  see  above, 
p.  57. 

3  Cf.  the  part  of  the  peasant  Codrus  in  Misogonus,  the  men  of  Gotham  in  A 
Knack  to  know  a  Knave,  Greene,  ed.  Dyce,  268a  ;  see  also  Eckhardt,  Der  lustige 
Person,  pp.  333,  359, 
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to  its  introduction  in  tragic  or  pathetic  situations,  where 
it  was  repeatedly  used  by  the  dramatists  of  this  period,1  and 
above  all  by  Shakespeare.  Samuel  Johnson  hi  his  famous 
preface  to  the  poet's  works  very  emphatically  condemns  this 
unfortunate  leaning,  which,  he  says,  like  Atalanta's  apple, 
caused  him  to  '  turn  aside  from  his  career,'  and  ruined  him  as 
Cleopatra  ruined  Antony.2  Wieland  made  much  the  same 
criticism,  when  he  introduced  the  works  of  Shakespeare  to  the 
German  public.  The  classicist  critics  forgot  that  puns  on  the 
names  of  the  heroes  of  tragedy  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
practice  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  A.  W.  Schlegel  was  the 
first  to  consider  and  defend  these  plays  upon  words  from  a 
higher  and  more  liberal  standpoint.3  And,  indeed,  Shake- 
speare's tragic  plays  upon  words  are  even  more  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  character  and  situation  of  the  speaker  than 
his  comic  ones.  Richard  II.  is  especially  well  provided  with 
such  passages  ;  and  although  this  play  certainly  bears  the 
marks  of  that  period  of  Shakespeare's  manner  to  which  the 
phrase  sufflaminandus  est  is  applicable,  no  one  would  wish 
away  the  touching  words  with  which  old  Gaunt  on  his  deathbed 
puns  upon  his  name.  All  will  further  admit  that  the  picture 
of  the  king's  character  is  intensified  by  his  trick  of  seizing  on 
some  chance  word  uttered  in  his  presence  and  then  proceeding 
to  play  with  it,  turning  it  this  way  and  that  in  his  painful  and 
melancholy  broodings.4  Hamlet,  who  shows  many  traits  of 
kinship  with  Richard  n.,  also  resembles  him  hi  this  habit  of 
catching  up  single  words  and  fastening  his  reflections  on  to 
them.  It  has  already  been  rightly  pointed  out  how  char- 

1  In  the  older  Lear  (Shakespeare'' 8  Library,  vi.  327),  the  King  of  France  says 
to  Cordelia,  '  Ah,  dear  Cordelia,  cordial  to  my  heart.'  Shore,  in  Heywood's 
Edward  IV.,  Part  n.,  takes  the  name  of  Flood  when  in  disguise,  'For  floods  of 
woe  have  wash'd  away  my  shore.'  Lazarotto  in  the  First  Part  of  Jeronimo 
explains  his  name  to  mean  '  rotting  in  this  lazy  age.'  In  Peele's  Battle  of 
Alcazar  (ed.  Dyce,  4286)  we  find  the  words :  « Meat  for  a  princess,  for  a  princess 
meet.'  In  Doctor  Faustus'  last  conversation  with  the  students  there  is  a  play 
upon  the  words  *  God  forbid.'  Jamin  says  in  Chapman's  Tragedy  of  Byron, 
'  I  sorrow  for  your  resolution,  And  fear  your  dissolution  will  succeed. '  But  even 
so  early  a  drama  as  Qorboduc  (1.  18)  contains  a  play  upon  words  :  '  In  kind  a 
father,  not  in  kindliness.' 

1  Variorum,  i.  75. 

8  Cf.  the  27th  Lecture,  in  which  allusion  is  also  made  to  Sophocles'  play  upon 
words  (Ajax,  430). 

4  Cf.,  for  example,  in.  iii.  178 ;  iv.  i.  194,  317 ;  cf.  also  the  gardener's  remarks, 
in.  iv.  104. 
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acteristic  it  is  that  the  very  first  sentence  which  he  utters  on 
the  stage  contains  this  kind  of  play  upon  words.1  And  at 
a  later  date  Shakespeare  succeeded  in  achieving  the  most 
horrifying  effect  by  introducing  the  threadbare  pun  on  the 
word  *  lie '  into  the  frenzied  outburst  from  Othello  which 
rewards  lago's  insinuations. 

Another  species  of  the  play  upon  words  was  that  occasioned 
by  the  use  of  an  echo.  This  device  had  been  frequently  resorted 
to  by  the  Renaissance  poets  before  it  found  its  most  ingenious 
treatment  in  the  famous  echo  scene  in  Guarini's  Pastor  Fido. 
Many  of  the  English  dramatists'  echo -scenes  were  no  doubt 
inspired  by  this  model,  which  had  been  accessible  in  an 
English  reprint  since  1591,  and  in  an  English  translation  since 
1602.  In  Lodge's  Wounds  of  Civil  War  (pri.  1594),  Marius  the 
hero,  who  in  his  banishment  has  given  himself  over  to  painful 
meditations,  holds  one  of  these  conversations  with  an  echo  ;  but 
here,  as  also  in  Wilson's  Cobbler's  Prophecy  (pri.  1594),  the  device 
has  not  been  very  happily  applied.  A  prettier  effect  is  made 
by  echo-scenes  placed  in  some  lonely  woodland,  like  those  in 
The  Maid's  Metamorphosis,  iv.  L,  at  the  beginning  of  Dekker's 
Fortunatus,  and  in  Taylor's  comedy,  The  Hog  hath  lost  his  Pearl.2 
The  passage  in  which  Fortunatus  allows  the  echo  to  have  the 
last  word,  *  because  she  is  a  woman,'  is  particularly  amusing. 
Webster  has  used  an  echo  with  a  truly  gruesome  effect  in  his 
Duchess  of  Malfi,  where  the  walls  of  the  old  fortress  answer  the 
questions  and  cries  of  the  unhappy  Antonio  with  a  prediction 
of  his  tragic  fate. 


But  even  if  the  influence  of  the  traditional  classical  manner 
is  unmistakable,  especially  in  the  earlier  period,  there  was 
one  point  on  which  the  English  dramatists  from  the  very  first 
deliberately  broke  loose  from  tradition.  They  never  recognised 
the  law  of  tragic  gravity,  which  required  the  poet  uniformly 
to  maintain  a  high  level  of  dignity  in  his  language,  and  to  avoid 
rigorously  the  mention  of  anything  commonplace  or  humdrum. 
Just  as  in  subject-matter,  so  with  regard  to  form,  the  poets 
drew  no  hard  and  fast  line  between  tragedy  and  other  species 

1  Cf.  Bradley,  p.  150. 

8  There  is  a  similar  scene  in  Peele's  Old  Wives'  Tale,  ed.  Dyce,  450. 
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of  drama ;  between  the  speech  of  kings  and  heroes  and  that 
of  clowns  lies  a  whole  range  of  gradations  of  expression,  which 
imperceptibly  merge  into  one  another  and  produce  hi  the  sphere 
of  style  an  impression  of  the  same  wealth  and  vitality  as 
characterised  the  sphere  of  dramatic  material.  The  monotonous 
pathos  which  brought  down  all  expressions  of  mood  to  the  same 
dead  level  was  banished  from  drama  ;  even  the  language  of  the 
high-born  and  noble  might  now  reveal  that  they  were  only 
men  endowed  with  the  same  feelings  of  joy  and  grief  as  all  the 
world  ;  even  the  grosser  and  lower  instincts  of  their  souls  might 
now  be  laid  bare  before  the  audience  and  not  concealed  by 
rhetorical  pomp.  Marlowe  hi  his  earliest  work  had  thrown 
aside  tragic  solemnity,  and  had  not  feared  to  depict  the  wives  of 
the  hostile  rulers  Tamburlaine  and  Bajazeth  hurling  vitupera- 
tions at  one  another.  Shakespeare  too,  as  Titits  Andronicus  shows, 
lost  no  time  hi  casting  off  these  fetters.  While  tragedians  of  the 
classical  school  never  wavered  in  their  adherence  to  rhetoric 
and  bombast,  even  when  depicting  the  horrible  crime  of  Tereus, 
Shakespeare  makes  the  Empress's  sons,  who  commit  a  similar 
outrage,  speak  hi  a  coarse  and  cynical  language  which  is  in 
accordance  with  their  deeds  and  minds.  To  seek  to  enumerate 
all  the  little  familiar  turns  of  phrase  by  which  hi  his  later 
dramas  he  gives  us  an  insight  into  his  heroes'  characters  would 
be  an  endless  task.  When  Talbot  sees  how  the  unexpected 
appearance  of  the  witch  of  Orleans  has  thrown  his  line-of -battle 
into  confusion,  he  exclaims,  '  My  thoughts  are  whirled  like 
a  potter's  wheel ' ;  honest  old  Gloucester,  when  he  marks  how 
busily  his  intriguing  enemies  are  seeking  some  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  him,  says,  'A  staff  is  quickly  found  to  beat  a  dog' ; 
Hamlet  complains  that  his  mother  had  married  again ' ...  or  ere 
those  shoes  were  old,  With  which  she  followed  my  poor  father's 
body ' ;  and  in  a  moment  of  the  deepest  tragedy,  when  Macbeth 
strives  for  the  crown  but  shrinks  from  murdering  old  Duncan, 
Lady  Macbeth  compares  him  to  '  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage ' 
which  seeks  to  catch  fish  without  wetting  its  paws.  Expressions 
of  the  same  type  are  also  freely  used  by  Webster  in  his  tragedies. 
When  the  passionate  Vittoria  Corombona  is  hurling  back  the 
insults  of  the  cardinal,  she  compares  him  to  a  man  who  spits 
against  the  wind  and  receives  back  *  the  filth  .  .  .  hi  's  face.' 
But,  above  all,  this  freedom  of  style  can  be  used  to  express  in 
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the  most  telling  manner  how  all  things  are  levelled  by  the 
mightiest  of  passions.  Shakespeare's  Cleopatra,  lamenting 
over  the  body  of  Antony,  must  needs  confess  that  she  is  '  but 
e'en  a  woman  and  commanded  By  such  poor  passion  as  the  maid 
that  milks.'  And  in  the  same  spirit  the  queen  in  Heywood's 
Edward  IV.,  grieving  because  her  faithless  spouse  neglects 
her  for  love  of  a  mistress,  exclaims  : 

There 's  not  the  meanest  woman  that  doth  live, 
But  if  she  like  and  love  her  husband  well, 
She  had  rather  feel  his  warm  limbs  in  her  bed 
Than  see  him  in  the  arms  of  any  queen.' 

It  is  naturally  a  more  serious  offence  against  tragic  gravity 
when  the  jealousies  of  women  break  out  into  personal  violence  : 
when,  for  instance,  in  Munday's  Earl  of  Huntington,  Queen 
Isabella  scratches  fair  Margaret's  face.  A  scene  in  Byron's 
Tragedy,  by  Chapman,  in  which  Marie  de  Medici  boxes  the  ear 
of  her  husband's  mistress,  was  suppressed  by  the  authorities 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Queen  was  still  alive.  The  similar 
scene  in  Shakespeare's  Henry  VI. — between  Queen  Margaret 
and  the  proud  Duchess  of  Gloucester — rests,  it  should  be  noted, 
on  the  pure  imagination  of  the  poet,  and  has  no  historical  founda- 
tion whatever.  Webster's  thrilling  tragedy,  The  Duchess  of 
Malfi,  also  contains  a  passage  which  defies  the  traditional 
conception  of  tragic  dignity.  The  duchess  has  entered  upon 
a  secret  marriage  :  after  a  time  the  intriguer  Bosola  conceives 
the  suspicion  that  she  is  pregnant,  and,  in  order  to  test  her, 
gives  her  some  fresh  apricots  ;  from  the  exaggerated  joy  with 
which  she  receives  the  present,  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
she  at  once  devours  the  fruit,  he  concludes  that  his  suspicions 
have  been  well  grounded. 

Such  familiar  touches  and  forms  of  expression,  of  course, 
play  a  great  part  in  the  classicist  attacks  upon  Shakespeare. 
Voltaire  even  took  offence  at  the  sentinel's  language,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Hamlet,  when  he  answers  the  question,  '  Have  you 
had  quiet  guard  ?  '  with  the  words,  '  Not  a  mouse  stirring.' 
Similarly,  Dennis  is  of  opinion  that  the  humour  of  Menenius 
is  unbefitting  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  senator.1  As  late  as  the 
nineteenth  century  the  ultra-classical  critics  had  their  objec- 

1  Cf.  Eighteenth  Century  Essays  on  Shakespeare,  ed.  Smith,  1903,  p.  24  seqq.  ; 
Voltaire,  Lettre  a  I'academie,  1770  (CEuvres,  ed.  Gamier,  xxx.  263). 
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tions  to  the  handkerchief  in  Alfred  de  Vigny's  version  of  Othello. 
Johann  Elias  Schlegel,  too,  says  in  his  critique  on  Julius  Caesar 
(1741),  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  put  undignified  expressions  and 
terms  of  abuse  into  the  mouths  of  great  personages.  Indeed, 
there  are  in  reality  many  passages  of  this  kind  in  the  English 
dramas  of  the  period  which  do  not  accord  with  our  present 
taste  ; *•  but  we  are  far  less  offended  by  these  than  by  the 
occasional  lapses  of  classicist  poets  who  profess  never  to  depart 
from  the  heights  of  tragic  gravity. 

Thus  in  the  sphere  of  language  also  the  playwrights  knew 
how  to  preserve  for  themselves  that  freedom  from  restraint 
which  it  behoved  them  not  to  renounce  if  the  stage  was  to 
present  a  true  picture  of  all  the  manifold  aspects  of  human  life. 

1  I  would  place  in  this  category  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv.  iii.  9,  and  The 
Winter's  Tale,  I.  ii.  121  seqq.,  and  especially  the  numerous  allusions  to  the 
symptoms  of  venereal  disease.  Marston  introduces  disgusting  details  with  great 
frequency,  e.g.  in  Erich tho's  narrative  in  Sophonisba,  iv.  i. ;  see  also  The 
Malcontent  (Webster,  ed.  Dyce,  353a). 


BOOK   VIII 

STAGING  AND   HISTRIONIC  ART  1 

Two  main  types  of  method  had  hitherto  prevailed  in  staging 
plays.  The  first  was  that  of  the  Middle  Ages :  according  to 
this  the  different  localities  where  the  various  incidents  took 
place  were  arranged  side  by  side  upon  the  stage  as  on  a  map, 
so  that  the  action  was  transported  from  one  place  to  another 
before  the  eyes  of  the  audience.  The  second  was  the  classical 
method,  by  which  either  the  action  took  place  in  the  same 
locality  throughout,  or  else  the  dramatist  carefully  avoided 
everything  which  might  bring  home  to  the  audience  that,  if 
the  events  depicted  ever  really  happened,  they  must  have 
occurred  in  more  than  one  locality.  The  rule  of  the  unity 
of  place,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  had  only 
gradually  and  at  a  late  period  found  its  way  on  to  the 
stage,  where  it  was  not  established  till  about  the  year 
1570  ;  its  adoption  was  favoured  by  the  Italian  manner  of] 
stage-decoration,  according  to  which  both  in  tragedies  and 
comedies  the  whole  action  was  performed  in  front  of  one 
and  the  same  architectural  background.  In  dramas  which 
approached  the  classical  style  this  classical  method  of  scenic 
arrangement  had  apparently  been  retained  in  England  also.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  no  mention  of  any  such  architectural  structure 
as  figured  at  the  Italian  performances,  being  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Gorboduc  and  similar  plays  ;  but  probably  its  place 
was  supplied  by  a  simpler  device,  which  was  repeatedly  em- 
ployed in  humanistic  productions  on  the  Continent  also.  We 
can  form  an  idea  of  this  by  examining  the  woodcuts  in  the  old 
editions  of  Terence  :  the  back  wall  of  the  stage  was  provided 

1  In  the  course  of  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  books  and  articles  on  this  subject.  A  careful  enumeration  and  an 
excellent  discussion  of  these  is  given  by  Reynolds  in  Modern  Philology,  ix.  47 
seqq.  The  most  important  additions  to  this  literature  that  have  appeared 
since  the  date  of  Reynolds'  article  (July  1911),  will,  so  far  as  they  have  come 
under  my  notice,  be  referred  to  in  the  ensuing  pages, 
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with  several  recesses  screened  off  by  curtains,  and  these  openings 
were  intended  to  represent  the  entrances  to  the  houses  of  the 
characters  in  the  plot,  whose  names  were  affixed  above  the 
curtains  for  the  information  of  the  audience.  The  entry  of  a 
sum  of  money  for  paper,  ink,  and  colours,  '  for  the  writing  of 
great  letters,'  which  occurs  in  the  accounts  for  the  production  of 
the  Heautontimorumenos  and  the  Miles  Gloriosus  by  the  West- 
minster scholars  at  Court  in  1564,  evidently  bears  reference  to 
this  method  of  scenic  equipment.  The  stage  directions  at  the 
beginning  of  Abraham  Fraunce's  Latin  comedy  Victoria  are 
further  evidence  that  a  background  arranged  in  this  manner 
was  usual  at  school  and  university  performances.  The  same 
practice  was  no  doubt  followed  at  the  Inns  of  Court  perfor- 
mances ;  and  Lyly's  play  of  Mother  Bombie,  which  occupies 
so  curiously  isolated  a  position  among  his  other  works,  seems 
also  to  have  been  arranged  for  this  kind  of  staging.1 
,  It  would  nevertheless  appear  that  at  Court  a  method  of 
scenic  equipment  was  in  use  which  was  akin  to  the  mediaeval 
system  ;  frames  were  erected  on  the  stage  which,  to  give  a  more 
lively  effect  of  actuality,  were  painted  with  pictures  of  the  places 
between  which  the  action  moved.2  For  instance,  in  a  pro- 
duction in  1567-8,  there  was  on  the  stage  a  representation  of 
'  Scotland  and  a  great  castle  on  the  other  side ' ;  in  1579-80 
the  performance  of  The  Duke  of  Milan  was  equipped  with  pre- 
sentments of  'a  country  house'  and  'a  city';  that  of  Alucius 
with  '  a  city '  and  '  a  battlement ' ;  and  that  of  Serpedon  with  a 
'great  city,'  a  'wood,'  and  a  'castle';  and  in  15  84  we  find  mention 
of  a  'battlement  of  canvas,  and  canvas  for  a  well  and  a  mount.' 
The  current  designation  for  such  frames  seems  to  have  been 
'  houses,'  and  as  late  as  1589  a  payment  for  work  upon  these 

1  For  further  information  on  this  arrangement,  cf.  my  Geschichte,  vol.  ii.  pp.  6 
and  472.     For  the  Westminster  scholars,  cf.  the  Athenceum,  1903,  i.  220;   for 
Abraham  Fraunce,  see  above,  p.  25.     For  the  staging  of  the  Inns  of  Court  play 
The  Misfortunes  of  Arthur,  cf.  Hazlitt-Dodsley,  v.  279  ;    there,  however,  the 
unity  of  place  is  broken.    For  Lyly's  Mother  Bombie,  see  above,  p.  54.    Sidney, 
in  the  Apologie  for  Poetry,  supports  his  statement  that  poetry  does  not  claim 
to  recount  what  is  literally  true  by  saying  that  no  one  '  coming  to  a  Play  and 
seeing  Thebes  written  in  great  letters  on  an  old  door,  doth  believe  that  it  is 
Thebes.'     He  is  obviously  here  thinking  of  productions  of  tragedy  in  the 
classical  style,  where  the  want  of  an  architectural  background  was  supplied  by 
a  placard  of  this  kind. 

2  Cf.  Feuillerat,  p.   129  (1571):   'Apte  howses  of  paynted  canvas  and  pro- 
perties incident  suche  as  mighte  most  ly vely  expresse  the  effect  of  the  histories 
plaied.' 
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'  houses '  was  made  to  a  carpenter.  That  other  means  were 
also  used  for  scenic  presentment  is  evident  from  such  entries 
as  that  in  1572-3  of  eight  shillings  and  sixpence  for  '  provision 
and  carriage  of  trees  and  other  things  to  the  Court  for  a  wilder- 
ness in  a  play.' l  Several  of  the  performances  in  question  were  ' 
given  by  professional  actors  ;  but,  when  these  actors  performed 
before  the  London  public  at  the  theatres  which  were  at  their 
disposal  since  1576,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  made  use  of  a 
quite  different  method  of  staging,  which  could  not  be  applied 
in  the  hall  of  the  royal  residence  without  special  preparations. 
And  in  fact  it  seems  that  as  late  as  Shakespeare's  time  the  hall 
in  which  these  Court  performances  took  place  was  altered  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  professional  actors  were  able  to  give 
the  performance  in  the  way  to  which  they  were  accustomed.2 

This  latter  method  was  as  different  from  the  mediaeval  as  it 
was  from  the  classical  practice.  The  full  freedom  of  movement 
of  the  mediaeval  drama  was  retained,  though  the  change  of 
locality  was  no  longer  indicated  in  the  mediaeval  manner  ; 
the  play  was  now  acted  against  an  architectural  background, 
but  this  did  not  represent  a  particular  place,  as  was  the  case 
on  the  Italian  stage  ;  it  was  a  permanent  erection,  and  re- 
mained the  same  for  every  piece  ;  the  spectators  were  obliged 
to  supply  the  change  of  scene  by  means  of  their  imagination. 

The  imagination  could  be  assisted  to  perform  this  task  in 
a  great  variety  of  manners.  Above  all,  by  the  words  of  the 
poet.  In  cases  where,  in  order  to  follow  the  thread  of  the  plot, 
it  was  necessary  to  picture  a  particular  locality  for  the  action, 
this  locality  was  at  once  indicated  by  the  words  of  the  persons 
who  enter  at  the  opening  of  the  scene  in  question.  Thus  in 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Benedict  says  at  the  beginning  of 
the  scene  in  the  orchard,  *  In  my  chamber-window  lies  a  book  : 

1  Cf.  Feuillerat,  p.  180,  11.  12-13,  and  the  passages  noted  in  the  index  under 
the  word  Scenery ;  cf .  also  the  same  author's  Le  bureau  des  menus  plaisirs  et  la 
mise  en  scene  a  la  cour  d' 'Elizabeth,  Louvain,  1910. 

3  At  least,  I  think  that  this  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  sparse  informa- 
tion as  to  the  entries  in  the  accounts  during  the  years  1605  and  1612  which 
is  to  be  found  in  Cunningham  (p.  207  fL),  e.g.  'for  a  locke  and  key  for  the 
nether  dore,'  '  for  a  locke  key  stapell,  hucke  and  hinges  for  the  musike  house 
att  ye  Court,'  1612  ;  'for  a  Musik  house  dore  in  the  hall,  for  a  paynted  Clothe 
t.  worke  to  the  Musike  house.'  I  cannot  conjecture  what  was  meant  by  the 
'  Sittie  of  Rome,'  which  Henslowe  includes  among  the  properties  of  the  Admiral's 
company  in  1598.  It  would,  however,  be  inconsistent  with  all  the  other 
information  which  we  have  if  we  were  to  understand  this  in  the  sense  of  a 
*  house,'  such  as  those  used  at  the  Court  performances. 
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bring  it  hither  to  me  in  the  orchard ' ;  and  in  the  Second  Part 
of  Henry  VI.,  at  the  beginning  of  Act  iv.  Scene  x.,  the  outlawed 
and  hunted  rebel  Cade  says,  '  I  climbed  into  this  garden,'  thus 
giving  us  a  piece  of  information  which  is  necessary  in  order  to 
understand  the  ensuing  altercation  between  the  intruder  and 
the  owner  of  the  garden.  In  Marlowe's  Jew  of  Malta,  Act  11. 
Scene  iii.,  the  stage  is  occupied  by  men  who  have  come  to  sell 
Ithamore  and  other  slaves  ;  one  of  them  says  at  the  beginning 
of  the  scene,  '  This  is  the  market-place,  here  let  'em  stand.' 
In  Shakespeare's  Richard  II.,  the  first  two  scenes  of  the  second 
act  take  place  in  London  ;  then  Northumberland  and  Boling- 
broke  appear  on  the  stage  with  an  army,  and  we  are  at  once 
apprised  of  a  change  of  scene  by  Northumberland's  words,  '  I 
am  a  stranger  here  in  Gloucestershire.'  Such,  then,  was  the 
•  ordinary  practice  of  the  dramatists,1  and  the  information  as 
to  locality  which  all  editors  since  the  eighteenth  century  have 
thought  fit  to  give  before  each  scene  is  not  in  any  way  necessary 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  action.  I  have  only  come  upon  one 
play  in  the  whole  of  this  great  body  of  literature  where  the 
omission  of  an  indication  of  this  kind  has  caused  an  ambiguity ; 
this  is  Daborne's  A  Christian  turned  Turk,  where  at  the 
beginning  of  the  dialogue,  thanks,  no  doubt,  to  the  very  faulty 
state  of  the  text,  the  statement  that  the  pirates  have  landed 
in  Tunis  has  dropped  out.2  Hey  wood's  Rape  of  Lucrece  affords 
an  example  of  the  extent  to  which  the  dramatists  made  de- 
mands upon  the  imagination  of  their  audience ;  Horatius 
Codes  is  there  presented  in  the  act  of  defending  the  bridge 
over  the  Tiber  against  the  advancing  enemy,  and  his  words, 
1  My  foot  is  fixed  upon  this  bridge,'  suffice  to  make  the  boards 
of  the  stage  represent  to  the  audience  a  bridge  spanning  a 
river.  In  George-a-Greene  we  see  the  freebooter  Robin  Hood 
seeking  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  George  the  pinner  ;  he  purposely 
leaves  the  beaten  path  and  goes  through  a  cornfield,  though 
the  pinner  warns  him  to  come  back  to  the  proper  track  ;  here, 
tob,  the  words  of  the  poet  were  all  that  was  deemed  necessary 
to  conjure  up  a  cornfield  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators. 
Several  poets  have  written  scenes  where  the  stage  represents 

1  Sidney  had  already  blamed  the  device  employed  in  popular  plays  whereby 
'  the  player  when  he  cometh  in,  must  ever  begin  with  telling  where  he  is  :  or 
else  the  tale  will  not  be  conceived.' 

a  Of.  the  edition  by  Swaen,  Anglia,  xx.  203. 
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the  deck  of  a  ship,  of  which  the  most  notable  example  occurs  in 
The  Tempest ;  and  in  Daborne's  play  which  has  just  been  men- 
tioned we  are  actually  called  upon  to  witness  the  pursuit  and 
capture  of  the  imaginary  ship  on  the  stage  by  a  pirate  vessel. 

It  was,  however,  only  natural  that  the  poets  should  not 
confine  themselves  to  such  summary  statements  of  fact  in 
giving  the  desired  trend  to  the  imagination  of  the  audience  ; 
they  gave  additional  assistance  by  a  detailed  description  when 
occasion  required.  In  Middleton's  Roaring  Girl,  for  instance, 
Sir  Alexander  Wengrave's  guests  express  their  admiration  for 
his  stately  house  and  elegant  furniture  in  such  a  way  that  the 
audience,  while  gazing  upon  the  bare  stage  of  the  theatre,  must 
have  felt  themselves  transported  into  the  substantial  comfort 
of  a  wealthy  home.  Again,  when  in  The  Second  Maiden's 
Tragedy  the  tyrant  enters  by  night  the  cathedral  where  there 
lies  buried  the  woman  whom  his  criminal  passion  has  driven 
to  suicide,  he  describes  the  moonlight  streaming  into  the  wide 
aisles  and  shining  on  the  polished  marble  of  the  monuments 
in  a  manner  which  must  have  brought  home  to  the  audience 
the  eery  horror  of  the  situation  without  the  aid  of  elaborate 
scenery  and  limelight  effects.  But  here,  too,  Shakespeare 
towers  above  all  his  fellows  ;  he  joyfully  seizes  the  opportunity 
afforded  him  within  a  drama  by  such  descriptions  to  give  free 
play  to  his  poetical  powers  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word. 
Even  in  his  earliest  works  he  shows  the  highest  artistic  wisdom 
in  divining  the  exact  moment  at  which  to  introduce  such  poetical 
descriptions  of  scenery,  and  in  this  connection — though  by  no 
means  invariably  in  all  others — he  resists  the  temptation  to  allow 
the  purely  poetical  element  to  overstep  the  boundaries  imposed 
by  his  immediate  dramatic  purpose.  In  his  first  tragedy  he 
charms  his  hearers  into  the  sylvan  solitude  where  the  empress 
meets  her  lover  Aaron ;  in  Henry  IV.  he  shows  them  the  pale, 
threatening  dawn  lighting  the  landscape  before  the  battle  of 
Shrewsbury  ;  and  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  he  conjures  up  first  the 
moonlit  orchard  of  the  Capulets,  and  immediately  after,  in 
contrast,  the  peaceful  monastery  garden  where  Friar  Lawrence 
walks  at  sunrise  gathering  flowers  and  herbs.  The  whole  world 
knows,  and  the  whole  world  admires,  those  passages  in  the 
great  masterpieces  of  Shakespeare's  later  period,  where  pictures 
of  Nature  and  of  the  souls  of  men,  now  by  harmony  and  now 
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by  contrast,  combine  together  to  produce  an  effect  of  tragedy  : 
all  will  readily  recall  the  ramparts  at  Elsinore,  Macbeth's 
castle  in  its  'pleasant  seat,'  and  the  storm-beaten  heath  in 
King  Lear. 

Generally,  however,  the  scene  was  laid  in  no  particular  place, 
and  the  audience  could  perfectly  understand  the  incidents  pre- 
sented without  imagining  any  special  setting  for  them.  They  were 
able  to  dissociate  the  action  from  all  idea  of  locality  in  something 
the  same  way  as  a  modern  audience  at  an  oratorio  ;  no  one 
listening  to  the  St.  Matthew's  Passion  music  would  try  to  im- 
agine the  various  scenes  of  the  Passion  as  taking  place  amidst 
constantly  changing  scenery.  And  the  London  theatre  public 
must  have  been  all  the  more  accustomed  to  such  abstractions, 
as,  in  the  majority  of  the  traditional  repertory  pieces — that  is 
to  say,  the  Moralities — the  scene  of  the  action  was  entirely  in 
the  air.  In  Othello,  for  instance,  the  second  scene  of  the  fourth 
act,  where  the  Moor  appears  with  Emilia  and  Desdemona,  and 
lago  subsequently  comes  in,  can  only  be  localised,  if  anywhere, 
in  the  intimacy  of  Othello's  house  ;  yet  when  the  others  go 
out  and  leave  lago  alone,  he  is  joined  by  Koderigo,  whose 
casual  appearance  in  Othello's  private  apartments  would  be 
inexplicable.  The  first  act  of  Shirley's  Gamester  contains  a 
scene  between  Wilding  and  his  wife,  which  also  can  only  be 
imagined  as  taking  place  in  the  privacy  of  his  home ;  but, 
when  the  wife  goes,  Wilding's  friend  Hazard  appears,  and  dur- 
ing their  conversation  the  stage  is  traversed  by  some  officers 
of  justice  who  are  taking  a  gallant  wounded  in  a  duel  to  the 
surgeon.  According  to  our  conceptions  this  would  necessitate 
the  scene  being  shifted  from  a  room  to  the  street  while  the 
persons  remained  on  the  stage.  In  Webster's  Appius  and 
Virginia  (Act  in.  Sc.  ii.),  Virginia  crosses  the  street  in  the 
company  of  her  nurse  and  the  clown  and  is  seized  by  Marcus 
Claudius  ;  her  affianced  lover,  Icilius,  then  arrives  and  begins 
a  violent  altercation  with  Marcus  Claudius  ;  then  the  decemvir 
Appius  Claudius  appears,  announces  his  intention  of  settling 
the  quarrel,  and  in  order  to  discuss  the  matter  quietly  and 
quickly,  orders  chairs  to  be  brought  exactly  as  if  the  scene 
were  taking  place  inside  a  room.  Here  too,  then,  the  action 
is  transferred  from  one  locality  to  another  while  the  actors 
remain_on  the  stage.  In  Marston's  tragedy  The  Insatiate 
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Countess  we  see  the  Countess  Isabella  affectionately  embracing 
her  lover,  who  has  crept  into  the  house  during  the  absence  of 
Count  Rogero.     At  this  point  the  maid  runs  in  to  announce 
that  the  Count  has  returned  unexpectedly  and  is  knocking  at 
the  gate.     Isabella  and  her  lover  go  off,  and  the  maid  remains 
to  receive  the  Count,  who  thereupon  comes  on  to  the  stage. 
But  now  Isabella  reappears  at  a  window  in  the  back  of  the  stage 
and  asks  the  Count  on  some  worthless  pretext  not  to  enter  the 
house.     A  similar  change  of  scene  takes  place  before  our  eyes 
in    the   pseudo-Shakespearean    Puritan.     Here,    in    Act    m. 
Scene  iii.,  several  persons  are  in  a  street  on  their  way  to  the  house 
of  a  nobleman ;   they  make  their  exit  by  a  door  on  one  side 
of  the  stage  and  then  go  round  to  the  other  side,  where  they 
knock  :   there  then  appears  a  servant  upon  the  stage — which 
from  that  moment  represents  the  nobleman's  house — and  in- 
quires who  is  without.     An  incident  in  Ben  Jonson's  comedy 
The  Case  is  Altered  brings  out  particularly  clearly  the  necessity 
of  foregoing  our  ordinary  conceptions  of  theatrical  localisation 
in  studying  the  Elizabethan  drama.     In  the  third  act  we  see 
old  Jaques  burying  a  hoard  of  gold  on  the  stage,  which  here 
represents  his  yard,  and  covering  it  with  horse  dung  ;   during 
the  next  scene,  which  takes  place  at  the  Court  of  Count  Ferneze 
of  Milan,  the  gold  and  the  dung  evidently  still  lay  on  the  stage, 
and  it  is  not  until  the  next  act  that  the  scene  is  again  trans- 
ferred to  the  yard  and  we  witness  the  theft  of  the  treasure  by 
two  rogues.      At  the  beginning  of  Chapman's  comedy  An 
Humorous  Day's  Mirth,  old  Lord  Labervele  comes  into  the 
garden  in  which  his  wife  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  morning 
walk,  and  places  some  jewels  on  the  ground  so  that  she  should 
find  them  and  think  in  her  superstition  that  they  have  dropped 
from  heaven  :    this  done,  he  departs.     There  then  follow  a 
second  and  a  third  scene,  each  localised  in  a  different  place ; 
and  it  is  only  in  the  fourth  that  the  wife  appears  in  the  garden 
and  finds  the  ornaments,  which  must  have  remained  lying  on 
the  ground  during  the  intervening  scenes.     In  the  tragedy  of 
Julius  and  Hippolita,  a  piece  belonging  to  the  repertory  of  the 
English  comedians  in  Germany,  Hippolita   receives   a  letter 
from  which  she  must  conclude  that  her  lover  Romulus,  who  is 
far  away,  has  broken  faith  with  her.     She  tears  up  the  letter, 
throws  it  on  to  the  ground,  and  goes  off  lamenting  while  her 
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father  the  prince  seeks  in  vain  to  comfort  her.  In  the  next 
scene  the  wicked  Julius,  who  has  forged  the  letter,  strives  to 
obtain  the  hand  of  the  deserted  Hippolita,  and  is  at  last  suc- 
cessful ;  all  this  could  not,  according  to  our  ideas,  be  presented 
as  taking  place  in  the  same  locality.  But  on  the  wedding-day 
Romulus  returns  from  his  travels,  finds  the  torn  letter  still  on 
the  stage,  and  discovers  by  this  means  the  treachery  of  Julius  ; 
then  follows  the  tragic  catastrophe.  Much  the  same  thing 
occurs  in  King  Lear,  u.  ii.  :  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  is  outside 
the  entrance  to  Gloucester's  castle,  he  calls  for  stocks  to  be 
fetched  (the  stage  direction  is  '  stocks  brought  out '),  and  orders 
Kent  to  be  put  into  them.  Kent  is  left  alone  in  the  stocks 
on  the  stage  and  falls  asleep  ;  thereupon  appears  the  outlawed 
Edgar,  and  in  a  soliloquy  reveals  his  design  of  feigning  madness. 
Here  the  editors  assume  the  beginning  of  a  new  scene  and  place 
it  on  the  heath  or  in  a  wood.  And,  indeed,  to  our  ideas  some 
such  change  of  place  seems  to  be  postulated  by  the  soliloquy, 
for  the  outlaw  would  hardly  have  ventured  up  to  his  father's 
castle-gates.  However,  the  Elizabethan  public  was  obviously 
quite  unconscious  that  the  stage  was  here  serving  to  represent 
two  different  places  at  once ;  or,  at  any  rate,  they  were  not  in 
the  least  offended  by  it. 

Sometimes  the  dramatists  expressly  notify  that  the  scene 
has  changed  although  the  actors  have  not  left  the  stage.  For 
Ithis  they  avail  themselves  of  a  device  .which  had  already  been 
tused  in  the  mediaeval  and  humanistic  theatre  :  that  of  making 
the  characters  of  the  piece  take  a  walk  round  the  stage.  The 
test-known  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  first  act  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  where  Romeo  and  his  friends  are  first  seen  in  the  street, 
and  then  by  the  stage  direction,  '  They  march  about  the  stage/ 
it  is  notified  that  they  have  now  passed  into  Capulet's  ball- 
room. In  exactly  the  same  manner  in  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt, 
by  Dekker  and  Webster,  Lady  Jane  Grey  with  her  husband 
and  her  attendants  are  transported  from  her  residence  at  Skm 
House  to  the  Tower  ;  and  without  doubt  the  same  method  was 
followed  in  Greene's  Alphonsus,  where  the  wife  and  daughter 
of  the  Sultan  betake  themselves  from  their  palace  to  the  wood 
where  dwells  the  enchantress  Medea.  In  the  pre-Shakespearean 
King  John  the  Bastard  Faulconbridge  levies  the  war-tax  first 
in  a  monastery  and  then  in  a  nunnery,  and  in  both  places  makes 
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discoveries  that  are  far  from  edifying  :  from  the  context  it 
may  be  gathered  that  the  two  visitations  were  made  one  after 
the  other  on  different  sides  of  the  stage.  Sometimes,  too,  a 
change  of  scene  is  indicated  by  some  person  going  out  through 
one  of  the  doorways  at  the  back  of  the  stage  and  immediately 
reappearing  through  another.  This  is  done  in  Chapman's  T 
Caesar  and  Pompey  by  the  fugitive  kings  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  ;  and  the  same  device  is  used  in  Middleton's  Change- 
ling to  show  that  De  Flores  is  luring  Alonso  to  a  secluded  part 
of  the  fortress  in  order  to  murder  him  there.  It  was  also  pro- 
bably applied  in  Hamlet,  when  the  ghost  beckons  the  hero  to 
follow  him  and  they  then  reappear  together  on  another  part 
of  the  ramparts.  When  Ulysses  in  Heywood's  Iron  Age  creeps 
into  Troy  through  a  breach  in  the  wall,  the  stage  direction 
given  is  '  They  march  softly  in  at  one  door  and  presently  in 
at  another/  Occasionally,  too,  a  change  of  scene  was  indicated 
by  fixing  placards  above  the  doors  bearing  the  names  of  the 
different  localities  ;  the  entrance  of  a  character  from  a  par- 
ticular door  was  taken  to  mean  that  from  that  point  the  action 
took  place  at  the  locality  named  above  it.  The  evidence  as 
to  this  practice  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  very  scanty  ;  it  is  to 
be  gathered  from  the  stage  directions  to  W.  Percy's  comedy, 
The  Cuck-Queanes  and  the  Cuckolds  Errants,  that  the  place- 
names  Harwich  and  Maldon  were  put  up  over  the  doors  ;  and 
Jasper  Mayne  in  his  poem  in  honour  of  Ben  Jonson 1  praises  him 
for  not  continuing  this  custom :  at  any  rate,  we  can  hardly 
understand  in  any  other  sense  the  lines — 

The  stage  was  still  the  stage,  two  entrances 
Were  not  two  parts  o'  the  world,  disjoined  by  seas. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  context  itself  must  have  made 
it  evident  that  a  change  of  scene  was  intended.  Thus  in  the 
Third  Part  of  Heywood's  Four  Ages,  Hercules  on  the  stage  hears 
Deianira  in  the  distance  cry  for  help  as  she  struggles  with  the 
Centaur  Nessus  ;  he  hurries  off  to  her  rescue,  but  first  from 
where  he  stands  shoots  an  arrow  at  Nessus  ;  then  the  dying 
Nessus  appears  with  Deianira,  and  after  Nessus'  death  Hercules 
comes  in  again  ;  here  the  change  of  scene  must  have  been 

1  In  the  collection  of  laudatory  poems  entitled  Jonsonus  Virbius,  in  Gifford's 
edition  of  Ben  Jonson,  ix.  347  seqq. 
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sufficiently  obvious  without  further  remark.  Similarly,  in  the 
first  act  of  Middleton's  Family  of  Love,  we  see  Doctor  Glister 
in  his  house  with  his  wife  and  his  niece  Maria  ;  after  a  time 
the  latter  is  sent  to  her  room  ;  then  when  the  husband  and  wife 
have  also  departed,  Gerardine  with  two  other  gentlemen  comes 
on  to  the  stage,  which  now  represents  a  street,  and  Maria  carries 
on  a  conversation  with  him  from  an  opening  in  the  wall  at  the 
back  of  the  stage,  which  represents  a  window. 

Instances  also  occur  of  the  stage  being  made  to  represent  two 
I  separate  places  at  the  same  time  in  the  mediaeval  manner.  In 
the  fifth  act  of  Shakespeare's  Henry  VIII.  Archbishop  Cranmer 
arrives  at  the  door  of  the  council-chamber.  He  is  about  to 
enter,  but  finds  the  door  locked,  and  the  doorkeeper  tells  him 
that  he  must  remain  without  in  the  lobby  until  he  is  called 
for.  While  he  is  thus  waiting,  a  table  is  brought  in,  round  which 
the  members  of  the  privy  council,  who  have  likewise  arrived 
on  the  stage,  seat  themselves.  Thereupon,  after  a  few  intro- 
ductory words,  the  doorkeeper  announces  that  the  archbishop 
is  waiting  without,  and  the  lord  chancellor  orders  him  to  be 
admitted  ;  and  now  the  doorkeeper  goes  to  that  part  of  the 
stage  which  is  meant  to  represent  the  lobby  and  says,  *  Your 
Grace  may  enter  now.'  A  similar  case  occurs  in  the  last  act 
of  Shakespeare's  Richard  III.,  when  the  spirits  of  the  dead  turn 
first  to  one  side  of  the  stage  where  the  tyrant's  camp  is  situated, 
and  then  to  the  other,  where  Richmond  and  his  army  lie.  In 
another  instance  where  the  stage  would  appear  to  represent  two 
localities  at  once  (A  Cure  for  a  Cuckold,  iv.  i.),  a  curious  re- 
arrangement of  the  picture  on  the  stage  takes  place  during  the 
course  of  the  scene.  At  the  beginning  it  seems  as  if  we  were 
intended  to  imagine  that  two  different  parties,  who  are  seated 
simultaneously  round  two  different  tables  on  the  stage,  are  in 
separate  rooms  of  the  same  inn ;  but  subsequently  on  the 
entrance  of  Woodroff,  a  conversation  develops  in  which  both 
sets  of  people  take  part. 

Another  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  English  stage  must  be 
mentioned  in  this  connection.  In  Italy  the  stage  was  separated 
from  the  auditorium  by  a  curtain,  and  it  would  appear  from  the 
concluding  words  of  Tancred  and  Gismunda  in  Wilmot's  edition 
of  1591  that  the  Italian  fashion  was  imitated  at  the  performance 
of  tragedies  at  the  Inns  of  Court.  The  popular  type  of  stage, 
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on  the  other  hand,  resembled  the  Greek  stage  in  that  every- 
thing was  open  to  the  spectators'  eyes  directly  they  entered, 
the  theatre ;  the  feeling  of  suspense  and  mystery  with  which 
we  wait  to  see  what  the  rise  of  the  curtain  will  disclose  was 
here  unfelt.  Tieck,  it  is  true,  has  sought  to  find  an  advantage 
in  the  manner  in  which  stage  and  auditorium  thus  formed 
together  one  organic  whole,  '  and  the  spectators  by  this  means 
became  participants  in  the  play.'  He  finds  the  '  crude  separa- 
tion of  the  stage  from  the  rest  of  the  house  inartistic  and  bar- 
barous/ and  says  that  when  the  curtain  is  down  the  impression 
given  is  '  exactly  as  if  one  half  of  the  house  had  been  broken 
away.' l  There  were,  however,  disadvantages  connected  with 
the  inability  to  screen  off  the  stage,  for  every  one  was  of 
course  obliged  to  vacate  it  whenever  the  action  was  to  be  con- 
tinued by  other  persons  in  another  place  ;  and  the  arrangement 
further  necessitated  the  removal  of  all  dead  bodies.  Nor  did! 
the  poets  always  trouble  to  invent  adequate  reasons  for  the 
stage  being  vacated  ;  thus  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  scene 
of  Marlowe's  Doctor  Faustus  the  excuse  is,  '  We  '11  into  another 
room  and  drink  awhile ' ;  and  in  The  Yorkshire  Tragedy  Mistress 
Calverly  is  carried  mortally  wounded  into  the  next  room  where 
the  surgeon  is  waiting  for  her,  although  it  would  have  been  far 
more  natural  that  the  surgeon  should  take  the  trouble  to  come 
into  the  room  where  she  lay.2 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  the  directions 
as  to  the  scene  of  the  action  which  have  been  inserted  in  the 
later  editions  of  old  English  dramas  have  a  certain  value  only 
as  indications  which  might  be  useful  for  adapting  the  play  to 
a  stage  equipped  in  the  modern  manner.  They  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  quite  superfluous  for  the  comprehension  of  the  thread  of 
the  action,  and  often  even  exercise  a  disturbing  effect.  In 
those  passages  where  the  actors  are  rapidly  coming  and  going 
on  a  stage  which  may  represent  any  locality  at  will,  what  is 
the  use  of  such  directions  as  '  another  street  in  Verona,'  '  another 
room  of  the  palace,'  '  another  part  of  the  battlefield,'  and  so 
forth  ?  Such  fixations  of  the  scene  should  be  done  away  with, 

1  Cf .  the  discussions  as  to  the  performance  of  Twelfth  Night  in  Tieck's  novel 
Der  junge  Tischlermeister ;  also  Peterson's  remarks  in  Schiller  und  die  Buhne 
(Berlin,  1904),  p.  144. 

2  For  the  effect  which  this  absence  of  any  curtain  had  exercised  over  the 
principle  regulating  the  division  into  acts,  see  above,  p.  247. 
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all  the  more  in  that  they  so  often  do  violence  both  to  the  play 
itself  and  to  commonsense.  Thus,  when  in  the  fourth  act  of 
Julius  Caesar  Brutus  and  Cassius  withdraw  to  consult  together, 
bidding  Lucilius  and  Titinius  guard  the  door,  it  is  evident  that 
the  poet  intended  them  to  retire  to  the  recess  at  the  back  of  the 
stage  and  there  to  converse  ;  and  it  is  quite  wrong  to  introduce 
a  division  into  separate  scenes  here,  ending  the  old  one  with  the 
word  exeunt,  and  beginning  a  new  one '  within  the  Tent  of  Brutus ' 
with  the  direction,  'Enter  Brutus  and  Cassius.'  The  intrusive 
poet  who  tries  to  break  in  upon  their  talk  is  evidently  meant 
to  appear  on  the  front  part  of  the  stage,  where  he  should  be 
held  in  check  by  the  guard ;  the  editors,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  seen  fit  to  place  his  altercation  with  the  guard  behind  the 
scenes.  Similar  confusions  have  been  made,  to  quote  only  two 
examples  out  of  many,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  at  the  end  of  Act  iv. 
Sc.  iv.,  and  in  Measure  for  Measure,  at  the  end  of  Act  in.  Sc.  i.1 

This  system  of  leaving  everything  to  the  imagination  of  the 
audience  remained  long  in  vogue,  and  the  elaborate  new  Italian 
method  with  changeable  stage  decorations,  which  was  intro- 
duced at  Court  festivities  in  the  first  years  of  the  Stuart  rule, 
did  not  penetrate  to  the  public  stage  until  after  the  Restoration. 
/  But  even  then  theatre-goers  were  to  be  found  who  allowed  the 
"  er  system  its  advantages.  The  expenses  had  been  less,  and 
prices  of  admission  were  correspondingly  lower ;  the 
leatres  had  been  fuller,  and  it  showed  the  superiority  of  the 

flier  dramatists  and  actors  that  they  could  afford  to  dispense 
with  all  this  frippery.2  The  advantages  of  the  older  system 
were  also  upheld  by  many  eighteenth-century  critics,  and  still 
later  by  some  of  the  romantics,  notably  Tieck.  However,  even 
in  the  earlier  period  there  were  not  wanting  protests  by  English 
poets  against  the  harsh  contrast  between  the  bare  stage  and 
the  brilliant  pictures  which  rose  up  before  their  fantasy. 
Shakespeare,  in  Henry  F.,  laments  this  inadequacy  of  means 
in  the  speeches  of  the  chorus,  through  whose  mouth  he  also 
lends  wings  to  the  imagination  of  his  audience,  especially  in  the 

1  R.  Koppel  has  mentioned  a  number  of  examples  in  Englische  Studien, 
xxxiv.  1  seqq. 

2  Cf.  Historia  Histrionica  in  Hazlitt-Dodsley,  vol.  xv.  p.  407.     Cf.  Lessing's 
remarks  at  the  end  of  No.  80  of  the  Hamburgische  Dramaturgic,  and  the  English 
opinions  there  cited.     The  conversations  in  Tieck's  novel  (see  above,  p.  363) 
are  very  characteristic  of  the  views  held  by  the  German  Romantics. 
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wonderful  description  of  the  night  before  Agincourt.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  poet  that  he  did  not  give  utterance  to 
these  complaints  earlier,  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  for 
instance,  or  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  where,  according  to  our 
notions,  the  actuality  of  the  presentment  must  have  lagged 
even  further  behind  the  visions  of  the  imagination  ;  but,  when 
he  sought  to  mirror  the  great  deeds  of  his  favourite  national 
hero,  the  patriotic  poet  became  especially  sensitive  to  the 
faultiness  and  inadequacy  of  the  available  stage  equipment, 
and  he  would  no  doubt  have  experienced  the  same  feelings 
even  if  he  had  had  costly  and  elaborate  scenic  accessories  at 
his  disposal.  Other  poets  later  followed  his  example,  and  in 
prologues  or  by  aid  of  the  chorus  appealed  to  the  imagination 
of  the  audience  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  staging. 
Dekker  does  so  in  his  Fortunatus,  and  the  unknown  author  of 
Captain  Thomas  StuTceley  craves  indulgence  for  the  faulty  pre- 
sentation on  the  stage  of  the  battle  of  Alcazar.  Heywood,  in 
The  Fair  Maid  of  the  West,  points  out  that  a  sea-voyage  can  only 
very  lamely  be  expressed  on  the  stage  ; l  and  Day,  in  his  Three 
English  Brothers,  encourages  the  audience  to  traverse  the  wide 
stretch  represented  by  the  narrow  stage  '  on  the  full  sails  of 
thought.'  That  curious  comedy,  the  Histriomastix  (pri.  1610), 
whose  author  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  acting  profession,  con- 
tains a  scornful  allusion  to  the  faulty  equipment  of  the  English 
theatre  :  the  Italian  Landolpho,  who  is  present  at  an  English 
performance,  contrasts  it  with  the  brilliant  stage  decoration  in 
his  own  country,2  without  reflecting  that  in  the  performances 
of  Italian  plays  the  observance  of  the  unity  of  place  greatly 
facilitated  the  scenic  arrangements. 

Not  only  stage-decoration  but  light  effects  were  greatly  de- 
pendent on  the  imagination  of  the  audience.  Performances 
usually  took  place  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  largest  and  most 
popular  theatres  had  no  roof,  so  that  the  light  of  heaven 
streamed  down  into  them  from  above.  Change  from  light  to 

1  Our  stage  so  lamely  can  express  a  sea 

That  we  are  forced  by  Chorus  to  discourse 
What  should  have  been  in  action. 

8  Ed.  Simpson,  ii.  322  seqq. 

I  blush  in  your  behalfs  at  this  base  trash. 

In  honour  of  our  Italy,  we  sport 

As  if  a  synod  of  the  holy  gods 

Came  to  triumph  within  our  theatres. 
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darkness  on  the  stage  was  thus  only  possible  in  roofed  theatres, 
where  performances  could  be  given  by  artificial  light  as  well. 
Thus  the  prodigy  introduced  into  the  first  act  of  Ben  Jonson's 
Catiline,  by  which  suddenly  '  a  darkness  comes  over  the  place  ' 
during  the  meeting  of  the  conspirators,  is  evidence  that  Shake- 
speare's company,  to  whom  this  tragedy  belonged,  performed  it 
in  their  covered  theatre  at  Blackfriars,  and  not  in  their  Globe 
Theatre  which  was  open  to  the  sky.1  However,  the  moonlight 
scenes  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  and 
in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  even  the  nocturnal  apparition 
of  the  ghost  on  the  ramparts  of  Elsinore,  were  presented  in  the 
Globe  Theatre  by  daylight,  and  Lorenzo  was  no  doubt  often 
sitting  hi  the  sunshine  when  he  said  to  Jessica  in  the  garden  of 
Belmont,  '  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank/ 
VlThe  poets  could,  moreover,  count  on  the  lively  co-operation  of  the 
ppectators'  fancy,  even  in  those  night  scenes  where  two  persons 
jiail  to  recognise  each  other,  like  that  between  Hubert  and  the 
5  Bastard  in  King  John,  v.  vi.,  or  Cassius  and  Casca  in  Julius 
Caesar,  n.  i.  ;  in  Heywood's  Iron  Age  the  heroes,  who  have 
emerged  from  the  wooden  horse,  grope  about  with  their  hands 
as  if  in  the  dar^z  until  they  find  Agamemnon  and  the  others ;  and 
in  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton  the  characters  say  that  they 
can  recognise  one  another's  voices,  though  it  is  too  dark  to  see. 
Such  situations  are,  of  course,  particularly  frequent  in  great 
scenes  of  nocturnal  confusion  like  those-  in  The  Merry  Devil 
of  Edmonton,  and  the  earlier  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  and 
Two  Angry  Women  of  Abington.  Occasionally  the  audience 
was  shown  that  day  must  be  taken  to  be  night  by  the  use  of 
lighted  torches,  which  the  actors  carried  about  with  them  as 
in  the  first  act  of  Othello.  An  example  of  a  successful  attempt 
to  impart  an  atmosphere  of  night  to  the  action  is  furnished  by 
the  scene  in  Hey  wood's  Rape  ofLucrece,  where  Sextus  Tarquinius 
steals  up  to  Lucretia's  couch,  torch  in  hand.  In  a  similar 
manner,  at  the  opening  of  the  second  act  in  Macbeth,  the  audience 
are  made  conscious  of  the  blackness  of  the  fatal  night  by  the 

1  When  it  was  light  enough,  daylight  performances  were  no  doubt  also 
given  in  the  '  private  playhouses,'  i.e.  the  roofed-in  theatres,  and  in  that  case 
it  was,  of  course,  possible  to  darken  the  hall  by  covering  up  the  windows. 
At  any  rate,  this  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  a  passage  in  Dekker's 
Seven  Deadly  Sins  (1606),  cited  in  the  Variorum  Shakespeare,  in.  61  :  '  All  the 
city  looked  like  a  private  play-house,  when  the  windows  are  clapt  down,  as 
if  some  nocturnal  and  dismal  tragedy  were  presently  to  be  acted.' 
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torchbearers  who  accompany  the  arrival  of  Banquo  and 
Macbeth  ;  when  after  a  short  conversation  Banquo  and  the 
two  torchbearers  go  off,  this  was  enough  to  create  in  the  minds 
of  the  audience  the  illusion  that  Macbeth,  who  stood  before 
them  in  full  daylight,  was  now  shrouded  in  the  blackest  dark- 
ness and  a  prey  to  all  its  terrors  :  they  were,  no  doubt,  as  much 
carried  away  by  Macbeth's  vision  of  the  dagger  before  him  in 
this  imaginary  darkness,  as  they  would  have  been  had  the 
poet  been  assisted  by  the  most  elaborate  modern  scenic 
apparatus.  A  special  explanation  was  thought  necessary 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  Brutus  could  read  a  letter  in  his 
garden x  in  the  broad  daylight,  which  for  the  time  being  repre- 
sented night.  Mention  also  occurs  of  such  light-effects  as  the 
lightning-flashes  of  resin  which  sometimes  marked  the  appari- 
tion of  ghosts,2  the  prodigious  appearance  of  five  moons  in  the 
older  King  John,  the  three  suns  in  Shakespeare's  Henry  F/., 
Part  m.  (n.  i.),  and  the  comet  whose  appearance  in  the  sky  marks 
the  completion  of  the  London  Exchange  in  Heywood's  //  you 
know  not  Me,  you  know  Nobody ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  all  these  cases  the  scenic  effects  were  of  the  most  primitive 
description. 


But  even    if    the   audience   were   expected    to    use    their  < 
imaginations  in  supplying,   where   necessary,    a    picture    of  I 
the    locality    of    the    action,    the    players    were    not    quite 
without   contrivances  which  might  aid  the  fancy.      Behind 
the  stage,  which  projected  far  into  the  auditorium,   was  a 
permanent  structure  which   formed  a  part  of  the  building 
where  the  actors  dressed  themselves   for    the  performances 
('  the   tireing-house  ').      This  wall  was  arranged  in  a  simple 
but  ingenious  manner  so  that  it  could  be  used  at    need  to 

1  Julius  Caesar,  II.  i.  64  : 

The  exhalations  whizzing  in  the  air 

Give  so  much  light,  that  I  may  read  by  them. 

2  Cf .  the  prologue  to  A  Warning  to  Fair  Women.     It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  lightning  was  generally  accompanied  by  a  thunder-clap  ;   sometimes  even 
a  shower  of  rain  was  added  (cf .  e.g.  Dekker,  ed.  Pearson,  m.  326 ;  Heywood,  ed. 
Pearson,  m.  183).     It  is,  however,  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  rain  could  have 
been  represented  in  the  theatre  ;    cf.  Lawrence  in  the  Shakespeare- Jahrbuch, 
xlvii.  35.     (The  Elizabethan  Playhouse,  1912,  p.  21.) 
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assist  theatrical  illusion  in  a  number  of  the  most  varied 
ways.  No  exact  and  reliable  description  or  picture  of  this 
important  part  of  the  old  English  stage  has  survived,1  and 
if  we  attempt  to  construct  such  a  picture  from  indications 
given  in  the  plays  themselves,  or  from  casual  utterances  of  con- 
temporary writers,  we  are  confronted  with  several  obscurities 
and  contradictions,  which  may  partially  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  arrangement  was  not  exactly  the  same  in  the  different 
theatres.  However,  we  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  form  a 
conception  of  the  essential  features  of  the  arrangement,  which 
evidently  were  the  same  in  all  the  playhouses.  These  were 
two  doors  in  the  wall,  one  on  the  right  and  one  on  the  left ; 
between  these  an  opening  protected  by  a  curtain  which  could 
be  drawn  aside  ;  and  above  this  a  balcony. 

Curtained  openings  of  this  kind  at  the  back  of  the  stage 
had  figured  at  the  humanistic  performances,  of  Latin  plays, 
as  we  have  already  seen.2  The  only  evidence  of  anything  of  the 
kind  which  can  be  traced  in  the  earlier  English  drama  is  con- 
tained in  Queen  Hester,  which  was  printed  in  1561.  A  curtain 
was  there  hung  up  at  the  back  of  the  stage  behind  which 
King  Ahasuerus  made  his  exits,  while  the  other  characters 
always  left  the  stage  in  various  other  ways.3  However,  it 
would  appear  that  in  this  piece  the  curtain  did  not,  as  in  later 
times,  screen  off  a  kind  of  alcove,  or  recess,  which  could  when 

1  The  curious  drawing  of  the  Swan  Theatre,  here  given,  was  discovered  by 
Gaedertz,  and  first  published  in  his  work,  Zur  Kenntnis  der  altenglischen  Biihne 
(1888).     It  had  been  preserved  together  with  a  Latin  account  of  the  London 
stage,   copied  by   Arend  von   Buchell  from   Jan   de   Wit's  recollections   of 
travel.     For  further  information  on  this  subject,  see  p.  379  (note  1).     The 
document  and  the  drawing  date  in  any  case  from  the  nineties  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  Gaedertz  is  of  opinion  that  they  were  produced  in  1596.     The 
figures  represented  are  perhaps  the  two  queens  and  the  parasite  in  the  drama 
Nobody  and  Somebody  (printed  in  the  above  year  and  registered  in  1606,  but 
most  probably  produced  about  ten  years  earlier) ;  for  the  presumable  date  of 
origin  of  this  play,  see  Bolte  in  the  Shakespeare- Jahrbuch,  xxix.  2  seqq. 

2  See  above,  p.  354. 

8  Cf.  the  stage  directions  given  in  Greg's  edition  (Materialien,  vol.  v.)  1.  140: 
'  Here  the  kynge  entryth  the  trauers  and  aman  goeth  out ' ;  1.  635  :  '  Here  the 
kynge  entreth  the  trauerse  and  Hardydardy  entreth  the  place.'  Webster 
also  uses  the  word  '  traverse  '  in  Vittoria  Corombona  (ed.  Dyce,  p.  45)  to  denote 
the  movable  curtain  which  later  became  customary  ;  still  the  word  '  curtain  ' 
is  the  usual  expression  employed  (the  word  '  arras  '  is  used  in  Marlowe's  Tam- 
burlaine).  Sometimes,  as  at  the  beginning  of  Marlowe's  Dido,  the  plural  form 
'  curtains  '  occurs  ;  and  this  leads  one  to  conclude  that  the  curtain  was  divided 
into  two  parts  in  the  middle ;  the  clearest  instance  is  to  be  found  in  the 
comedy  Sir  Giles  Goosecap  (Old  Plays,  iii.  84) :  '  Clarence  draws  the  curtains 
and  sits  within  them,' 
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necessary  be  made  to  form  part  of  the  picture  presented  on 
the  stage.  The  only  early  examples  of  this  use  of  a  movable 
curtain  are  to  be  found  in  Dutch  plays  such  as  that  of  St.  Trudo 
(c.  1540),  where  the  drawing  away  of  a  curtain  at  the  back  of 
the  stage  revealed  to  the  spectators'  gaze  God  seated  on  His 
throne  and  surrounded  by  the  hosts  of  Heaven;  at  another 
place  the  tableau  presented  was  that  of  the  sick  saint  on  his 
chair  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  reverent. ecclesiastics.1  In  the 
Rederijker  moralities  the  curtain  in  the  background  nearly 
always  served  to  disclose  the  allegorical  groups  (vertooningen) 
to  the  audience  at  the  right  moment.  This  curious  method  of 
enlarging  the  area  of  the  stage  by  annexing  to  it  part  of  the  space 
behind  the  back  wall  probably  had  its  origin  in  the  Low  Countries; 
and  it  will  be  seen  later  that  other  peculiarities  of  English  stage 
construction  may  in  all  likelihood  be  attributed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Netherlands.  This  back  stage  which  could  be  con- 
cealed behind  a  curtain  was  already  a  standing  institution  in 
Marlowe's  time  ;  but  when  it  first  came  into  use  is  not  known.2 
One  of  the  advantages  connected  with  this  space  at  the  back 
of  the  stage  was  that  by  its  aid  it  was  possible  to  present 
the  passage  of  persons  from  an  outer  into  an  inner  room  ;  in 
this  way  the  courtiers  in  Shakespeare's  Henry  VIII.  penetrate 
into  the  king's  private  apartment,  Lysander  in  Chapman's 
The  Widow's  Tears  discovers  the  mourning  widow  in  the  vault, 

1  Cf.  my  Geschichte,  vol.  iii.  p.  453.     After  the  appearance  of  God  at  line 
1230,  the  stage  direction  is  '  Den  troen  toe  '  ;   before  the  last- mentioned  scene 
it  is  '  Hier  schuyft  man  een  gordyne  ende  Trudo  sidt  neden  in  eenen  stoel,'  etc. 
Much  the  same  follows  1.  940.     It  is  possible  that  in  England  this  back  part 
of  the  stage  was  slightly  raised  above  the  level  of  the  front  part ;  at  least,  such 
an  arrangement  seems  to  be  implied  by  the  word  '  ascends  '  which  appears  in 
the  stage  direction  given  in  Hazlitt-Dodsley,  viii.  253 ;  it  may  be,  however, 
that  in  this  instance  the  raised  throne  was  (see  below,  p.  381)  on  the  back 
part  of  the  stage. 

2  The  question  as  to  whether  such  a  curtain  was  used  in  Gascoigne's  Glass 
of  Government  (printed  1575)  has  been  discussed  elsewhere  (cf.  my  Geschichte, 
vol.  iii.  p.  554).     The  prison  of  Clamydes  (see  above,  p.  18,  ed.  Dyce,  p.  508) 
was  probably  in  an  alcove-like  recess  of  this  type  ;  in  the  scene  between  Cas- 
sandra and  the  captive  Andrugio  (Promos  and  Cassandra,  i.  ii.  1,  see  above, 
p.  22),  Andrugio  was  perhaps  intended  to  be  speaking  from  a  window.     In 
Lyly's  Endymion  (pri.  1591,  see  above,  p.  51),  a  work  which  may  date  back 
to  the  period  before  1586,  the  curtained  alcove  was  also  probably  employed; 
Endymion,  who  is  cast  into  a  deep  sleep  in  Act  n.,  must  have  lain  behind  such  a 
curtain,  and  been  disclosed  to  the  spectators  when  Cynthia  approached  him 
at  the  close.     This  space  at  the  back  was  not  spoken  of  as  part  of  the  stage 
proper,  in  the  language  of  the  period ;   cf .  the  words  at  the  beginning  of 
Act  iv.  of  Greene's  Alphonsus  :   '  Let  there  be  a  brazen  head  set  in  the  middle 
of  the  place  behind  the  stage.' 
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and  the  queen  in  Marlowe's  Dido  flees  with  Aeneas  into  the  cave. 
The  cave  of  Timon  of  Athens  and  that  of  Bellarius  in  Cymbeline 
were  also  evidently  located  behind  the  curtain.  Very  often, 
too,  the^jcurtain  served  for  the  hangings  of  a  .bed,  as  in 
Heywood's  Rape  of  Lucrece,  where  Sextus  Tarquinius  draws  it 
aside  and  reveals  the  sleeping  heroine ;  or  in  the  blood-curdling 
scene  in  Marston's  Antonio  and  Mellida  where  Maria  sees  the 
ghost  of  Andrugio  sitting  on  the  bed  behind  the  curtain  ;  the 
most  famous  instance  is  in  the  deathbed  scene  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort  in  Shakespeare's  Henry  VI.  In  Peele's  David  and 
Bethsabe  the  curtains  are  thrown  back  and  disclose  the  king 
seated  in  his  tent,  mourning  the  death  of  Absalom.  But  the 
recess  was  particularly  useful  in  scenes  intended  for  imparting 
an  atmosphere  of  privacy  or  domestic  intimacy  which  could 
not  be  obtained  on  the  front  part  of  the  stage.  For  instance,  in 
Act  ii.  Scene  i.  of  Greene's  James  IV.,  when  the  curtain  is  drawn 
back  the  countess  and  her  daughter  are  discovered  in  con- 
fidential talk  over  their  needlework ;  the  whole  effect  of  this 
picture  would  have  been  lost  on  the  front  part  of  the  stage, 
upon  which  mother  and  daughter  would  have  had  to  make 
their  entrance,  needlework  in  hand,  and  to  sit  down  on  chairs 
specially  brought  with  them  for  the  purpose.  The  recess,  too, 
enabled  Marlowe  to  provide  his  Doctor  Faustus  with  an  opening 
tableau  which  became  a  heritage  that  descended  to  Goethe ;  after  j 
the  prologue  is  spoken,  the  curtain  rises,  and  Doctor  Faustus  | 
zs  seen  at  his  writing-table  plunged  in  thought.  Similarly,  in- 
Marlowe's  Tamburlaine,  we  are  shown  the  world-conqueror; 
standing  by  the  bed  of  his  dying  wife  ;  in  Massinger's  Fatal 
Dowry  (iv.  i.)  we  see  the  fop  No  vail  before  a  mirror  preoccupied 
with  the  arts  of  his  toilet,  and  in  The  Wisdom  of  Doctor  Dodypoll 
the  painter  Lassingbergh  is  disclosed  at  his  easel  painting  the 
portrait  of  his  lady-love.  In  all  these  instances  the  personages 
are  not  on  their  guard  before  the  spectator,  they  are  espied  in  their 
privacy ;  they  do  not  make  an  entrance,  but  in  the  old  theatrical 
phraseology  they  are  '  discovered.' 1  This  space  at  the  back 

1  The  inappropriate  stage  direction  '  enter  '  is,  notwithstanding,  more  fre- 
quently found  in  such  cases :  e.g.,  in  the  above-mentioned  scene  in  Marlowe's 
Doctor  Faustus  ;  and  in  Act  in.  of  Ford's  tragedy  'Tis  Pity  She  's  a  Whore 
the  direction  is,  '  Enter  the  Fryar  in  his  study,  sitting  in  a  chaire,  Annabella 
kneeling  and  whispering  to  him,'  etc.  We  must  assume  the  same  inappro- 
priate use  of  the  word  in  Sharpham's  comedy,  The  Fleyre,  G26,  where  we  find  the 
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'could,  of  course,  be  used  to  represent  all  sorts  of  different  places 
'in  the  course  of  a  single  play,  and  here  too  the  poets  could 
count  on  the  lively  imagination  of  their  audience.  Thus  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  act  of  Marston's  What  You  Will,  the 
recess  represented  a  bedroom  :  *  La  verdure  draws  the  curtains, 
sitting  on  his  bed/  says  the  direction.  Then  visitors  arrive,  and 
what  followed  was  no  doubt  acted  on  the  front  part  of  the  stage, 
while  the  recess  was  curtained  off  again;  next,  when  La  verdure 
has  departed  with  his  guests,  the  curtain  was  again  drawn 
aside,  disclosing  a  schoolroom  in  which  the  pedagogue  Battus  is 
teaching  his  pupils.  Similarly,  in  the  tragedy  Lust's  Dominion 
the  recess  represents,  in  quick  succession,  first  the  apartment  of 
the  Moor,  and  then  the  king's  chamber  ;  and  in  the  second  part 
of  Shakespeare's  Henry  VI.  it  serves  first  as  the  Duke 
Gloucester's  bedchamber,  and  then  as  that  of  the  dyi 
Cardinal  Beaufort. 

The  doors  in  the  background,  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made,  corresponded  exactly  with  the  openings  in  the  back 
wall  which  were  to  be  found  on  both  sides  of  the  curtain  on  the 
Dutch  stage.1  We  have  already  seen  that  these  two  doors 
sometimes  served  to  indicate  a  change  of  scene  ;  their  usual 
I  purpose,  however,  was  to  make  it  clear  to  the  audience  that  two 
'  persons  were  coming  on  to  the  stage  from  two  different  directions. 
The  dramatic  illusion  was,  of  course,  in  no  way  impaired  by  the 
fact  that  persons  sometimes  came  on  by  these  doors  when  the 
stage  was  doing  duty  as  an  open  field  ;  thus,  in  many  battle 
scenes,  two  enemies  encountered  one  another  in  this  manner, 

direction  :  '  Enter  Signer  Alunio  the  Apothecarie  in  his  shop  with  wares 
about  him.'  The  same  remark  applies  to  Shakespeare's  Henry  VIII.,  Act  in. 
Sc.  i. :  '  Enter  the  queen  and  her  women,  as  at  work,'  and  many  other  instances 
of  scenes  disclosing  women  at  work,  where,  nevertheless,  the  direction  '  enter  ' 
is  used — e.g.,  the  anonymous  Richard  II.,  Act  n.  Sc.  ii.,  and  Heywood's  Rape  of 
Lucrece,  ed.  Pearson,  p.  377.  A  similar  scene  in  Coriolanus  is,  however,  intro- 
duced by  the  words,  '  They  sit  them  down  on  two  low  stools,  and  sew.'  Some- 
times the  person  who  was  thus  discovered  drew  the  curtain  himself:  cf. 
Henry  VIII.,  Act  n.  Sc.  ii.  ('  The  king  draws  the  curtain  and  sits  reading 
pensively'),  or  Greene's  Friar  Bacon,  Sc.  xi.  ('Enter  Friar  Bacon  drawing  the 
curtaines,'  etc.).  When  scenes  of  this  kind  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the 
play,  we  are  often  told  that  the  curtain  was  drawn  by  the  person  who  had 
spoken  the  prologue.  This  was  done  in  Peele's  David,  in  The  Merry  Devil  of 
Edmonton,  and  evidently  also  in  Marlowe's  Doctor  Faustus. 

1  I  might  mention  in  passing  that  the  movable  curtain  and  the  two  doors 
in  the  back  wall  of  the  stage  had  passed  over  into  Spain — also,  no  doubt,  owing 
to  Dutch  influence.  For  the  arrangements  prevalent  on  the  Spanish  stage, 
see  Rennert,  The  Staging  of  Lope  de  Vega  in  the  Revue  Hispanique,  xv.  454  seqq. 
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and  in  King  Lear  (in.  i.),  the  meeting  between  the  faithful  Kent 
and  the  gentleman  on  the  storm-beaten  heath  took  place  in 
this  way. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  middle  opening  was 
provided  with  a  door  behind  the  curtain  which  could  be  thrown 
back  when  a  recess  was  required,  but  which  was  kept  shut 
when,  as  sometimes  happened,  three  doors  were  necessary. 
In  the  latter  case  the  curtain  was,  of  course,  pulled  aside,  so  that 
the  audience  could  see  the  closed  door  behind  it.  At  the 
beginning  of  Chapman's  Alphonsus,  for  instance,  the  hero  is 
instructed  in  the  stage  direction  to  open  the  door  so  as  to 
reveal  Lorenzo's  room,  in  which  the  ensuing  action  takes  place. 
The  same  thing  occurs  in  The  Trial  of  Chivalry  (p.  295),  where 
Bourbon  steals  into  Bellamira's  room  by  night :  here  the  direc- 
tion is, '  Discover  her  in  a  chair  sitting  asleep,'  but  in  the  text 
it  appears  that  he  uses  a  key  in  order  to  enter.  Again,  the 
central  recess  was  no  doubt  also  closed  by  a  door — or  large 
folding  doors,  as  we  can  only  imagine  them  to  have  been — 
in  the  numerous  scenes  where  the  back  wall  represented  a  be- 
sieged town.  Thus  in  Shakespeare's  King  John  (n.  i.  334), 
the  English  and  the  French  king  come  on  to  the  stage  *  at  several 
doors  ' — that  is  to  say,  through  the  two  side-doors — and  demand 
that  the  citizens  of  Angiers,  who  are  assembled  on  the  balcony 
above  the  middle  opening,  should  open  the  gates  of  their 
town  to  them.  At  the  beginning  of  Heywood's  Four  'Prentices? 
it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  three  prologue  speakers  shall 
come  in  '  at  three  doores,'  and  at  the  beginning  of  Eastward 
Ho  !  we  find  the  direction,  *  At  the  middle  dore,  enter  Golding, 
discovering  a  Goldsmith's  shoppe.' 1  For  an  actor  to  enter 
not  by  one  of  these  three  doors,  but  from  behind  one  of  the  two 
front  corners  of  the  tireing-house,  seems  to  have  been  of  far 
rarer  occurrence.2 

It  appears  that  the  space  behind  the  side-doors  was  also 
sometimes  utilised  to  enlarge  the  stage.  This  arrangement  was 
particularly  convenient  in  plays  necessitating  the  use  of  several 
recesses  at  the  same  time ;  for  example,  in  Peele's  Edward  /., 

1  Cf.   Chettle's  Patient  Grissell,    1104:    'Enter  Vicenze  and  Onophrio  at 
several  doors,  and  Farneze  in  the  midst.' 

2  Cf.,  e.g.,  John  a  Kent,  ed.  Collier,  p.  31  :   '  From  one  end  of  the  stage  enter 
an  antique  ' ;   Simpson,  School  of  Shakespeare,  i.  167  :  '  Enter  Stukeley  at  the 
further  end  of  the  stage.' 
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where  the  persons  who  have  been  present  at  the  christening  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  march  in  solemn  procession  to  pay  their 
homage,  first  to  the  king  as  he  sits  in  his  tent  surrounded  by 
his  pages,  and  then  to  the  queen  in  her  lying-in  chamber.  At 
the  beginning  of  Act  n.  of  Middleton's  Roaring  Girl  the  re- 
presentation on  the  stage  is  of  three  shops,  next  door  to  one 
another,  in  front  of  which  the  gallants  stand  and  make  love  to 
the  tradesmen's  comely  wives  :  here  then,  at  any  rate,  the  three 
openings  were  all  in  use  at  the  same  moment. 

Just  as  the  picture  presented  by  the  stage  was  enlarged  at 
'the  back  by  these  recesses,  so  it  was  extended  in  an  upwai 
direction  by  thp.  Tmlnnny  already  alluded  to.  Here  maidei 
could  appear  and  converse  with  their  lovers  in  the  street  beloi 
here  the  citizens  of  besieged  towns  could  parley  with  the  enemy' 
commanders,  and  great  scenes  of  noise  and  spectacular  effect 
could  be  obtained  when  the  besiegers  planted  their  scaling- 
ladders  against  the  balcony  and  took  the  fortress  by  storm.1 
In  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar  the  balcony  did  duty  for  the 
hillock  which  Pindarus  climbs  at  the  command  of  Cassius  in 
order  to  report  on  the  progress  of  the  battle  to  his  master  who 
stands  below.  In  Heywood's  Fortune  by  Land  and  Sea  it 
served  for  the  crow's-nest  of  a  ship  upon  whose  deck  the  action 
takes  place,  and  a  ship's  boy  keeps  a  look-out  from  thence  upon 
the  threatening  movements  of  an  approaching  pirate  vessel. 
The  balcony  was  also  useful  in  a  great  variety  of  other  ways. 
Thus  it  was  very  convenient  when  two  actions  were  to  be  repre- 
sented at  the  same  time.  In  Middleton's  Women  beware  Women, 
Livia,  who  serves  as  the  duke's  procuress,  invites  the  fair  Bianca 
with  her  mother-in-law  into  her  house  so  as  to  give  the  duke  an 
opportunity  of  making  advances  to  Bianca.  Livia  and  the 
mother-in-law  sit  down  to  a  game  of  chess  below,  while  Livia's 
accomplice  Guardiano  takes  Bianca  round  the  house  on  the 
pretext  of  showing  her  various  works  of  art ;  they  emerge  upon 
the  balcony,  which  thus  serves  as  an  upper  stage,  and  the 
audience  sees  the  duke  suddenly  appear  there  and  begin  to  pay 
his  court  to  the  lady,  while  the  scene  between  Livia  and  the 

1  Among  the  numerous  examples  of  this  type  may  be  mentioned  the  capture 
of  Babylon  in  the  second  part  of  Marlowe's  Tamburlaine,  and,  above  all,  the 
rousing  and  brilliantly  arranged  scene  of  the  storming  of  Forli  by  Caesar 
Borgia  in  The  Devil's  Charter,  by  Barnes  (ed.  McKerrow,  p.  66). 
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mother-in-law  goes  on  below  uninterrupted.  The  upper  stage 
was  also  of  great  service  when  a  play  within^  play  was  to  be 
represented ;  in  Kyd's  Spanish  Tragedy  the  spectators  werei 
above  and  the  actors  below.  In  the  intervals  and,  when 
occasion  arose,  during  the  performances,  it  also  served  as  a 
standing-place  for  the  musicians  ;  or  so,  at  any  rate,  it  would 
appear  from  Jasper  Mayne's  commendatory  verses  on  Ben 
Jonson,  where  the  latter  is  praised  for  refraining  from  many  of 
the  extravagances  of  the  romantic  stage,  and  amongst  other 
things,  Mayne  says,  '  Thou  laid'st  no  sieges  to  the  music-room.'  x 
In  some  places  we  find  the  upper  stage  described  as  the  '  gallery  ' 
or '  terrace '  ('  tarras '  in  2  Henry  VI.,  iv.  ix.) ;  but  the  appearance 
of  a  person  upon  it  is  usually  announced  in  the  words  '  enter 
above  '  or  '  enter  aloft.'  The  upper  opening  like  the  lower 
could  be  screened  off  with  a  curtain ;  in  The  Thracian  Wonder, 
for  instance,  the  Pythian  priestess  utters  her  oracles  *  above 
behind  the  courtain.' 2  Communication  between  the  upper  and! 
the  lower  stage  was  effected  by  means  of  one,  or  perhaps  two 
gtaircases,  which  were  apparently  concealed  from  the  spectators 
by  the  back  wall ;  when  a  person  leaves  the  lower  stage  and 
appears  on  the  upper  the  directions  given  are,  as  a  rule, 
'  exit  below,5  and  then  '  enter  above.'  It  is  true  that  from 
Middleton's  remarks  on  the  Biblical  play  of  Sampson  we  may 
gather  that  Samson  carried  the  city  gates  on  to  the  upper 
stage  in  full  view  of  the  audience  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  for 
this  scene  a  ladder  was  specially  applied  to  the  balcony.3 

The  upper  stage  was  thus  situated  over  the  lower  recess,  and 
was  probably  railed  off  in  front  by  a  balustrade.  In  some 
pieces  a  person  is  described  as  leaping  or  being  thrown  off  the 
balcony  ;  when  this  occurred  some  safety  contrivance  was 
presumably  provided.  In  King  John  Prince  Arthur  takes  his 
momentous  leap  out  of  prison  in  the  sight  of  the  spectators  ; 
and  in  the  First  Part  of  Henry  VI.,  when  Orleans  is  surprised 

1  As  to  Mayne's  poem,  see  above,  p.   361.     In  the  stage  directions  of 
Middleton's  Chaste  Maid  in  Cheapside,  v.  iv.,  there  occur  the  words,  '  There  is 
a  sad  song  in  the  music-room.'     Cf.  also  the  following  note. 

2  In  Halli well's  edition  of  Webster,  iv.  152,  the  following  old  manuscript  note 
is  cited  at  this  place  :    '  Pythia  speaks  in  the  music-room  behind  the  curtain.' 

3  See  above,  p.  162.     In  Soliman  and  Perseda,  i.  iii.   180,  the  stairs  are 
described  as  'ladders';  and  indeed  the  stage  direction  here  gives  the  im- 
pression that  Piston    and    Basilisco    mounted    them    in   full  view    of   the 
spectators. 
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by  night,  the  French,  startled  from  their  sleep,  '  leap  over 
the  walls  in  their  shirts.'  In  Marlowe's  Massacre  at  Paris  the 
corpse  of  Admiral  Coligny  is  thrown  down  from  the  balcony,  and 
in  his  Jew  of  Malta  the  same  treatment  is  meted  out  to  Barabas, 
who  is  thought  to  be  dead.  The  proceeding  is  reversed  in 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  where  the  sorely  wounded  Antony 
has  himself  drawn  up  to  Cleopatra  ;  and  in  Haugh ton's  comedy 
Englishmen  for  my  Money,  a  girl  pulls  her  foolish  old  lover  up 
in  a  basket  and  then  lets  him  dangle  in  the  air.  In  the  theatre 
belonging  to  the  choristers  of  St.  Paul's  there  seem  to  have 
been  two  upper  stages,  one  on  each  side ;  at  any  rate  Marston's 
tragedy  Antonio  and  Mellida,  which  was  acted  in  this  theatre, 
has  a  scene  at  the  end  in  which  Andrugio's  ghost  appears 
*  betwixt  the  music  houses.'  Whether  there  was  there  some  pro- 
jection upon  which  the  actor  stood,  or  whether  a  gallery  joined 
the  two  music-houses  together,  can  now  of  course  be  no  longer 
determined ;  the  music -houses  themselves  were  evidently 
occupied  during  the  scene  in  question,  for  a  dance  was  taking 
place  on  the  stage  below. 

Besides  these  openings,  the  back  wall  had  two  others,  pro- 
bably one  on  each  side  of  the  upper  stage,  as  in  the  Antwerp 
picture  (see  illustration  facing  p.  374) :  these  were  used  in  pieces 
where  one  of  the  characters  looks  out  of  a  window,  as  the  pedant 
does  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  or  Brabantio  on  being  startled 
out  of  sleep  by  lago,  or  Juliet  when  she  sees  her  lover  in  the 
garden.  Juliet  also  appears  with  Romeo  '  above  at  a  window,' 1 
when  she  bids  him  adieu  in  the  early  morning  ;  and  this  arrange- 
ment was  certainly  to  be  preferred  to  that  now  customary,  for 
Romeo  could  let  himself  down  by  the  rope-ladder  in  full  sight 
of  the  spectators,  and  exchange  his  last  sad  farewell  words 
with  Juliet  above  when  he  had  reached  the  ground.  In 
Shakespeare's  Henry  VIII.  it  is  from  a  window  that  the  king 
observes  the  privy  councillors'  insolent  behaviour  to  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer ;  and  this  passage  makes  it  clear  that  the 
windows,  like  the  middle  part  of  the  upper  stage,  could  be 
screened  off  with  a  curtain.  In  Ben  Jonson's  comedy,  The 
Devil  is  an  Ass,  where  Willipot  stands  at  one  window  and  presses 

1  See  the  First  Quarto  edition.  But  the  fact  that  the  conversation  was  held  at 
the  window  is  further  proved  by  the  text  itself,  cf .  in.  v.  42  :  *  Then  window, 
let  day  in  and  let  life  out.' 
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the  hand  of  Mistress  Fitzdottrel,  who  is  standing  at  the  other, 
the  balcony  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  story  was  probably 
used  as  a  window.  As  to  the  exact  arrangement  of  the  different 
recesses  in  the  upper  part  of  the  back  wall  there  is  much  that 
remains  obscure.  It  would  appear  that  the  erection  rising/ 
above  the  upper  stage,  which  is  clearly  shown  in  the  drawing  of 
the  Swan  Theatre,  was  also  sometimes  utilised  for  the  purposes! 
of  the  action.1 

In  all  probability  the  upper  story  between  the  windows  pro- 
jected slightly  from  the  surface  of  the  wall,  as  in  diagram  1. 


UP 

r 


B 

Diagram  1 


The  dotted  lines  marked  A  and  D  here  represent  the  windows. 
The  points  B  and  C  would,  according  to  this  theory,  be  supported 
by  pillars,  between  which  the  curtain  was  fastened.  According 
to  the  interesting  reconstruction  of  the  Fortune  Theatre 
attempted  by  Archer  and  Godfrey,2  the  back  wall  had  an 
outline  as  in  diagram  2.  On  the  lower  stage  the  walls  WX  and 


Diagram  2 


1  This  seems  to  be  implied  by  a  passage  in  the  Tragedy  of  Claudius  Tiberius 
Nero  (see  above,  p.  167) ;  Germanicus  and  Piso  there  appear,  after  the  capture 
of  a  town,  on  the  upper  stage,  and  hereupon  the  besieged  Vonones  shows  him- 
self on  the  '  keep.'  It  is  not  quite  clear  how  this  was  contrived ;  perhaps  the 
same  device  was  used  as  in  1  Henry  VI.,  I.  iv.,  where  Lord  Salisbury  appears 
'  on  the  turrets  '  and  is  killed  by  a  cannon  ball ;  but  in  the  latter  play  the 
'  turrets  '  may  have  been  represented  by  the  upper  stage.  In  Act  in.  Sc.  ii.  of 
the  same  play,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  who  has  stolen  into  Rouen,  gives  her  fellow- 
countrymen  on  the  field  a  signal  with  her  torch  ('  Enter  Pucelle  on  the  top, 
thrusting  out  a  burning  torch  '),  and  here  the  word  '  top  '  may  signify  the  same 
high  place  which  is  called  '  the  Top  of  the  Music-Tree  '  in  a  stage  direction  in 
Percy's  Fairy  Pastoral.  I  have  nowhere  else  come  upon  the  expression  '  music- 
tree  ' ;  but  it  can  hardly  denote  anything  else  than  the  upper  recess  in  which 
the  musicians  sat. 

8  Cf.  The  Tribune,  (London),  Oct.  12,  1907,  also  Shakespeare- Jahrbuch, 
xliv.  160. 
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YZ  were  pierced  by  the  two  side-doors,  and  on  the  upper  story 
there  was  a  gallery  running  from  W  by  X  and  7  to  Z,  which  was 
supported  on  pillars,  was  open  to  the  front,  and  protected  by  a 
balustrade.  In  support  of  this  assumption  it  is  urged  that  no 
other  hypothesis  could  explain  those  passages  where  reference 
is  made  to  a  person  on  the  upper  stage  observing  what  happened 
in  the  middle  recess  of  the  lower  stage  ;  thus,  it  is  said  that 
when  Bathsheba  is  in  the  middle  recess,  from  which  the  curtain 
between  points  X  and  7  had  been  drawn  away,  David,  while 
watching  her  from  above,  must  necessarily  have  stood  in  the 
gallery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  W  or  Z.  But,  if  the  stage  had 
been  arranged  as  in  diagram  1,  he  could  have  watched  her  equally 
well  by  leaning  out  of  one  of  the  windows  marked  A  and  D. 
In  Archer's  plan  there  are  no  windows,  although  they  are 
expressly  mentioned  again  and  again  in  the  texts.  If  the 
upper  stage  is  pictured  as  resting  on  pillars  it  is  far  easier  to 
understand  such  scenes  as  that  in  Heywood's  English  Traveller 
(iv.  vi.),  where  the  rascally  servant  Reginald  climbs  up  to  the 
first  story  in  sight  of  the  audience.  In  some  cases  these  pillars 
may  have  been  used  in  scenes  where  one  of  the  characters 
swarms  up  a  tree.1 

In  the  drawing  of  the  Swan  Theatre,  there  are  two  pillars 
supporting  the  roof  over  the  back  part  of  the  stage.  In  theatres 
which  were  open  to  the  sky,  the  actors  naturally  needed  this 
kind  of  projecting  roof  as  a  place  of  refuge  beneath  which  they 
could  shelter  their  costly  dresses  from  the  rain.  The  picture 
of  the  Ghent  Theatre  clearly  shows  that  there  too,  where  the 
stage  was  set  up  in  the  market  place,  a  similar  place  of  shelter 
had  been  arranged.2  The  contract  for  the  building  of  the 
Fortune  Theatre  also  mentions  a  '  shadow  or  cover  '  over  the 
stage  ;  and  there  must  have  been  a  similar  cover  over  the  stage 
of  Shakespeare's  Globe  Theatre,  which  served  as  a  model  for 
the  Fortune.  In  the  covered  private  theatres  this  kind  of  pro- 
tection was,  of  course,  unnecessary.  According  to  Heywood's 
Apology  for  Actors  (1612)  the  '  coverings  of  the  stage  '  were 
designated  as  '  heavens '  in  theatrical  parlance.3  These 

1  Cf.  below,  p.  382  seqq. 

2  See  opposite.     The  picture  of  the  Antwerp  theatre  shows  no  such  roof, 
although,  as  is  confirmed  by  Kalff,  performances  were  there   also  given  in 
the  open. 

3  Further  examples  of  the  word  used  in  this  sense  will  be  found  in  the 
Oxford  Dictionary  under  the  word  heaven,  No.  9. 
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1  heavens  '  are  also  mentioned  in  the  building  contract  for  the 
erection  of  the  Hope  Theatre,  which  was  concluded  by  Henslowe 
and  another  theatrical  manager  with  a  certain  Katherens  in  1613. 
The  'Jieavens,'  according  to  this  document,  are  to  be  provided 
with  leaden  gutters  to  catch  the  rain-water,  and  they  are  to  be 
supported  entirely  by  means  of  the  back  wall,  and  not  to  rest 
on  '  posts  or  supporters  fixed  or  set  upon  the  stage.'  As 
Katherens  is  repeatedly  charged  to  build  the  new  theatre 
exactly  on  the  model  of  the  Swan,  it  is  very  curious  that  the 
picture  of  the  Swan  shows  us  the  '  heavens '  supported  by 
pillars  in  the  very  way  expressly  forbidden  in  the  contract. 
This  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
make  this  picture  tally  with  what  we  know  of  the  old  English 
stage  from  other  sources.1 

Curtains  or  hangings  seem  to  have  been  used  in  other  parts  of  | 
the  lower  stage  as  well  as  over  the  entrance  to  the  middle  recess.2 1 

1  Thus,  for  example,  the  curtain,  which  formed  such  an  important  part  of 
the  scenic  equipment,  is  absent ;  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  picture  is 
meant  to  represent 'a  point  in  the  play  when  the  curtain  had  been  drawn  aside, 
and  that  it  is  completely  hidden  by  the  two  pillars  supporting  the  roof.     As 
to  the  impossibility  of  a  curtain  of  this  kind  having  stretched  across  the  entire 
width  of  the  stage,  of.  also  Reynolds  in  Modern  Philology,  ii.  581  seqq.    Accord- 
ing to  a  contemporary  account  of  a  riot  in  the  Swan  Theatre,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  at  any  rate  in  the  year  1602,  its  stage  was  equipped  with  hangings 
and  curtains.     Cf.  Graves  in  Modern  Philology,  ix.     That  the  perspective  o| 
the  picture  is  quite  impossible  is  obvious  at  the  first  glance.     It  was  no 
doubt  drawn   from  inexact  recollection ;    moreover  it  is  probably  not   Da 
Witt's  original  sketch,  but,   like  the  note  accompanying  it,  merely  a  copy 
made    by    Buchell    (see    above,    p.  368).      With    regard  to  the  two   pillars 
which  support  the  protecting  roof,  it  is,  of  course,  possible  that  De  Witt 
may  have  seen  them  thus,  and  that  alterations  were  subsequently  made  before 
the  theatre  was  used  as  a  model  for  the  Hope  Theatre.     For  the  sake  of 
completeness,  it  should  be  mentioned  that,  according  to  a  builder's  record  cited 
by  Mettenleiter  (Musikgeschichte   Regensburgs   (1866),  p.   256),    the   English 
comedian,  Spencer,  who  was  at  Regensburg  in  1612  and  1614,  performed  in  a 
theatre  where  '  over  the  stage  of  the  theatre  was  another  stage  thirty  feet  high 
and  supported  by  six  great  pillars,  above  which  a  roof  was  made.'     With 
regard  to  the  front  part  of  the  stage,  it  appears  that  in  the  seventeenth  century 
it  became  customary  to  make  the  part  projecting  into  the  auditorium  no 
longer  rectangular,  as  in  the  sketch  of  the  Swan  Theatre,  but  trapezoid,  with 
the  breadth  diminishing  towards  the  front.     Cf.  Skemp  in  the  Shakespeare- 
Jahrbuch,  xlv.  115. 

2  The  prompter  was  probably  concealed  behind  one  of  these   curtains. 
Cotgrave  gives  the  word  '  prompter  '  in  1611  as  an  equivalent  of  the  French 
'  souffleur  par  derriere,'  and  Overbury  (Characters,  1616,  ed.  Rimbault,  1890, 
p.  147)  uses  the  word  with  the  same  meaning.     The  '  book-holder  '  or  '  book- 
keeper '  who  is  so  often  mentioned  in  the  plays  of  this  period  was  probably 
rather  a  kind  of  stage  manager,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  actors  made 
their  entrances  at  the  proper  time.     Cf.  Old  Plays,  iv.  354,  where  it  is  said  to  be 
the  habit  of  Philautus  to  '  stamp  and  stare  like  a  play-house  book-keeper 
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The  curtain  over  this  entrance  was  sufficient  in  scenes  such  as 
that  in  Hamlet,  when  Polonius  creeps  behind  the  arras,  or  that 
in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  where  Benedict  conceals  himself 
after  the  words  '  I  will  hide  me  in  the  arbour/  and  it  was  all 
that  was  required  in  many  other  such  scenes  of  eaves-dropping. 
There  are,  however,  cases  where  several  persons  are  hiding  in 
different  places  at  the  same  time  ;  such  is  the  scene  in  Love's 
Labour  Lost,  where  four  gentlemen  come  on  one  after  the 
other  and  give  utterance  to  the  secret  sufferings  of  their  love  in 
a  soliloquy ;  each  in  succession  hides  himself  upon  the  approach 
of  the  next  comer  until  finally,  when  the  fourth  has  concluded 
his  plaints,  the  three  others  emerge  from  their  hiding-places.1 
In  a  piece  belonging  to  the  repertory  of  the  English  comedians 
in  Germany,  the  prodigal  son  appears  as  a  beggar  and  walks 
about  on  the  stage  demanding  alms  from  the  townsfolk  ;  these, 
one  after  another  look  out '  unter  den  Tapetichten '  (from  under 
the  hangings)  and  say  that  they  have  nothing  to  give.  The 
hangings  evidently  formed  the  principal  adornment  of  the 
stage  ;  they  were  probably  usually  painted  or  worked  with 
some  kind  of  design,  for  we  find  repeated  allusions  to  figures 
represented  on  the  hangings.2  For  tragic  performances 
coloured  hangings  were  sometimes  replaced  by  black  ones,  and 
this  custom  forms  the  only  instance  of  an  attempt  to  work  upon 
the  mood  of  the  spectators  by  means  of  the  stage  decoration.3 
On  some  occasions  it  was  necessary  to  bring  furniture  or 
other  properties  on  to  the  bare  stage.  Except  in  the  case  of  the 
curtained  recess,  this  had  to  be  done  in  full  view  of  the 
audience.  Very  often  aJ&ble  richly  laid  for ^.ieast  and  covered 

when  the  actors  miss  their  entrance.'     Cf.  also  Hazlitt-Dodsley,  viii.  87,  ai 
the  Oxford  Dictionary,  under  the  word  prompter. 

1  It  is  true  that  the  stage  directions  are  merely  '  stands  aside,'  or  '  stej 
aside  '(;  but  the  king  subsequently  (iv.  iii.  133)  expressly  says  'I  have  been  closel 
shrouded  in  this  bush.' 

8  In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  (ed.  Dyce,  ii. 
174)  the  spectators  who  are  watching  the  play  within  the  play  amuse  them- 
selves in  one  of  the  intervals  by  discussing  the  question  whether  the  design  of 
the  hangings  represents  the  '  confutation  of  St.  Paul  '  or  '  Ralph  and  Lucrece.' 
Dyce  here  refers  the  reader  to  the  preface  of  Ben  Jonson's  New  Inn,  where  it 
is  said  that  the  fops  watching  the  play  from  the  stage  itself  showed  as  little 
comprehension  of  its  meaning  as  the  '  faces  in  the  hangings.' 

3  I  must  admit  that  I  know  of  only  one  indubitable  instance  of  the  use  oi 
black  curtains,  and  that  is  in  the  prelude  prefixed  to  A  Warning  for  Fair 
Women,  when  we  are  told  that '  the  stage  is  hung  with  black.'  In  Heywood's 
Rape  of  Lucrece,  the  waiting-woman  says  to  the  ravished  Lucrece  '  Why  is  your 
chamber  hung  with  mourning  black,  Your  habit  sable,  and  your  eyes  thus 
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with  wooden  pasties  and  cardboard  tarts  *  was  carried  on  to  the 
stage  (the  usual  direction  is  e  a  banquet  brought  in  ') ;  in  the 
same  way  a  table  was  frequently  set  for  the  meeting  of  some 
council.  Again  when  a  mourner  is  seen  plunged  in  painful 
thoughts  he  sometimes  appeared  sitting  at  a  table  on  which 
lay  a  skull  flanked  by  two  lighted  tapers  ;  2  and  for  law-court 
scenes  aJbar  was  generally  brought  on  to  the  stage.3  But  the 
property  most  frequently  used  was  tLue^ro^aLjJii'one  upon 
which  there  was  a  place  for  the  queen  as  well  as  the  king  ;  (this 
is  called  the  '  chair  of  state '  or,  more  briefly,  '  the  state ') ;  it 
would  appear  that  such  a  throne  remained  permanently  on  the 
stage— probably  against  the  back  wall — or  at  any  rate  that  in 
the  pieces  where  it  was  required  it  stood  on  the  stage  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  What  we  know  of  Elizabethan  audiences  ? 
makes  it  evident  that  no  one  would  have  felt  disturbed  by  the ! 
presence  of  this  throne  even  when  the  action  was  supposed  to 
be  taking  place  in  a  garden  :  and  I  cannot  recollect  ever  having; 
lighted  upon  the  stage  direction  '  a  chair  of  state  brought  in.'- 
Wherever  the  throne  is  mentioned  in  the  stage  directions,  it  is 
alluded  to  as  if  its  presence  on  the  boards  were  a  matter  of 
course.  Thus  in  Greene's  Alphonsus,  the  words  used  are  '  sits 
in  the  chair,'  those  at  the  close  of  the  first  part  of  Heywood's  // 
you  know  not  Me,  you  know  Nobody  are  *  Queen  takes  state/ 
and  in  Daborne's  Poor  Man's  Comfort  the  phrase  is  *  he  ascends 
the  state.'  The  stage  direction  before  the  meeting  of  the  privy 
council  in  Shakespeare's  Henry  VIII.  is  particularly  character- 
istic :  '  A  table  brought  in  with  chairs  and  stools,  and  placed  j 
under  the  state,'  and  the  wording  of  this  sentence  implies 
that — as  may  almost  be  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course — the 
throne  was  on  a  raised  platform  ;  similarly,  when  in  the  opening 
scene  of  Henry  VI.,  Part  in.,  York  leads  Warwick  to  the  throne, 
and  the  latter  ascends  it,  the  brief  stage-direction, '  They  go  up  ' 
is  all  that  is  given.  The  permanent  position  of  the  throne  on 

swollen  With  ominous  tears  ? '  Here  evidently  Lucrece  was  in  the  recess  over 
which  the  curtain  could  be  drawn,  and  which  was  hung  with  black  for  the  last 
part  of  the  play. 

1  Cf.  the  amusing  list  of  stage  properties  in  Brome's  Antipodes  (cited  by 
Collier,  iii.  356)  : 

'  Our  pasteboard  marchpanes  and  our  wooden  pies.' 

2  E.g.,  in  Webster's  play  The  Devil's  Law  Case,  in.  iii.,  and  in  Dekker's 
Honest  Whore,  ed.  Pearson,  p.  54. 

3  E.g.,  in  Daborne's  Poor  Man's  Comfort,  1679,  and  Olderibarneveld,  iv.  5. 
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the  stage  explains  why  in  the  third  act  of  Marlowe's  first  play, 
in  which  Tamburlaine  and  Bajazeth  confront  one  another 
before  the  decisive  battle,  the  sultan  invites  his  wife  to  '  sit 
here  upon  this  royal  chair  of  state,'  though  a  throne  is  not  an 
object  which  properly  belongs  to  a  battlefield.  Seats  for 
ordinary  mortals  were  no  doubt  carried  on  and  off  the  stage 
as  the  action  required.  A  long  bench  like  that  seen  in  the 
drawing  of  the  Swan  Theatre  is  mentioned  among  the  '  pro- 
perties '  enumerated  in  the  scene-plot  prefixed  to  W.  Percy's 
comedy,  The  C  ack-Queanes  and  the  Cuckolds  Errants.  The 
merry  cobbler  Ralph  in  Wilson's  The  Cobbler's  Prophecy  brings 
in  his  own  stool,  on  which  he  sits  down  to  work  and  under  which 
he  hides  at  the  approach  of  his  shrewish  wife.  Finally,  Lucretia 
Borgia  in  person  brings  in  the  cunningly  constructed  chair  which 
holds  any  one  who  sits  in  it  a  prisoner  in  its  grip.1 

Scenes  representing,  ajerson.  lying  in  bed  on  the  stage  a 
very  numerous. ,  The  frequently  occurring  direction  '  Enter 
in  his  bed,'  may,  no  doubt,  in  accordance  with  the  conventio: 
of  phraseology  already  mentioned,2  be  often  explained  as 
indicating  that  the  curtain  is  drawn  away  revealing  X  lying 
in  his  bed  in  the  recess.  But  there  are  many  examples  of 
the  custom— which  to  us  appears  very  curious — of  pushing  a 
person  lying  in  his  bed  on  to  the  stage  at  the  beginning  of 
a  scene ;  the  frequent  directions  '  A  bed  thrust  out '  and  '  The 
bed  is  drawn  in '  leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  the  matter.3 

Besides  furniture,  movable  pieces  of  scenery  were  also  used 
on  the  stage.  The  inventory  drawn  up  by  Henslowe  on  10th 
March  1599  and  containing  a  list  of  properties  owned  by  the 
Admiral's  company  makes  mention  among  other  things  of 
one  rock,  one  '  Hell  mouth,'  several  tombs,  two  steeples,  one 
wall,  one  beacon,  one  bay-tree,  Tantalus'  tree,  etc.4  In  The 
Spanish  Tragedy,  the  tree  on  which  Horatio  is  hanged  stands  on 

1  See  above,  p.  196  seq.     The  scene  in  Shakespeare's  Coriolanus,  mentioned 
above  in  the  note  on  p.  372,  must  also  be  cited  in  this  connection. 

2  See  above,  p.  371,  note  1. 

3  Thus  at  the  beginning  of  Wentworth  Smith's  Hector  of  Germany  (pri.  1615) 
we  find  the  words  '  A  bed  thrust  out,  the  Palsgrave  lying  sick  in  it,  the  King  of 
Bohemia,  the   Duke   of   Saxony,   etc.,  entering  with   him.'     In   Heywood's 
Golden  Age,  Danae  is  pulled  on  to  the  stage  in  her  bed  by  her  waiting-women. 
Sick  persons  were,  of  course,  often  carried  on  to  the  stage  in  a  chair,  like 
Mortimer  in  1  Henry  VI.,  n.  v. 

4  Reprinted  in  the  Henslowe  Papers,  p.  116  seqq. 
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the  stage  and  is  cut  down  by  Isabella  in  the  last  act.    In  the 
First  Part  of  Henry  VI.  there  were  two  rose-bushes  on  the  stage, 
one  with  white  and  one  with  red  roses  ;  and  in  Munday's  John 
a  Kent,  a  ghost  is  directed  to  come  out  of  a  tree  '  if  possible  it 
may  be.'     When  movable  scenery  of  this  kind  was  used  in  the 
recess,  the  curtain  could  be  drawn  and  the  objects  brought  in 
and  cleared  away  without  the  knowledge  of  the  spectators. 
We  can  hardly  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  tomb  of  Pericles' 
daughter,  Marina,  which  he  visits  in  Act  iv.  Scene  iv.  was  brought 
in  and  set  up  on  the  front  part  of  the  stage  before  the  beginning 
of  the  scene  in  question  in  full  view  of  the  audience  ;  and  it  is,  of 
course,  even  less  credible  that  the  grave  of  a  girl  who  is  only 
born  during  the  course  of  the  play  could  have  been  erected  on 
the  stage  before  the  piece  began  ;   the  most  reasonable  supposi- 
tion is  therefore  that  it  was  revealed  to  view  at  the  beginning 
of  the  scene  by  the  drawing  aside  of  the  curtain  at  the  back. 
The  remarkable  list  of  properties  used  in  W.  Percy's  Fairy 
Pastoral  would  appear  to  imply  that  scenery  of  this  kind  was 
sometimes  used  on  the  front  stage.1    A  hollow  oak-tree,  aj 
bucket-well,  a  grass  bank,  and  other  things  are  there  men-i 
tioned,  and  instructions  are  also  given  as  to  the  arrangements: 
to  be  observed  if  the  theatre  should  be  so  crowded  that  these, 
objects  could  not  be  brought  on  to  the  front  stage  without! 
blocking  the  view  of  the  spectators  sitting  at  the  sides.     The; 
actors  are  in  that  case  directed  to  substitute  written  notices; 
for  the  pieces  of  scenery,  the  intention  being  probably  that,; 
for  instance,  instead  of  the  well  a    pole  should  be  set  up 
bearing   a   board    with   the   word   *  Well '   written   upon  it.2  • 
These  pieces  of  scenery  evidently  remained  on  the  stage  in 
sight  of  the  spectators  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 

1  This  list  has  been  reprinted  and  elucidated  by  Grabau  in  the  Shakespeare- 
Jahrbuch,  xxxviii.  233. 

2  This  is  evidently  the  meaning  of  the  words  '  Now,  if  so  be,  that  the 
Properties  of  any  These,  that  be  outward,  will  not  serve  the  turne  by  reason 
of  concurse  of  the  People  on  the  Stage,  Then  you  may  omitt  the  sayd  Pro- 
perties which  be  outward  and  supplye  their  Places  with  their  Nuncupations 
onely  in  Text  Letters.'     The  explanation  as  to  the  severed  heads  affixed  over 
Antioch  palace  gate  in  the  background,  which  is  given  to  the  audience  by  the 
prologue-speaker  Gower  at  the  beginning  of  Pericles,  shows  that  these  heads 
must  have  been  visible  before  the  play  began  ;  whether  they  remained  on  the 
stage  throughout  the  piece  or  were  taken  down  in  sight  of  the  audience  when 
the  scene  was  transferred  to  another  locality  is  impossible  to  determine.     In 
the  forest  scene  in  Wily  Beguiled  (Hazlitt-Dodsley,  ix.  308),  a  chair  seems  to 
have  taken  the  place  of  a  hillock. 
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play.  This  constituted  no  anomaly  in  Percy's  Fairy  Pastoral 
for  here,  by  way  of  exception,  the  scene  of  the  action  remains 
.unchanged  throughout.  But  even  when  this  was  not  the  case, 
their  continual  visibility  cannot  as  a  rule  have  offended  the 
audience  of  the  period,  with  whose  attitude  as  to  the  theatrical 
^illusion  we  are  already  acquainted.  These  appliances  were  by 
no  means  intended  to  produce  a  picturesque  scenic  effect  in 
our  sense  of  the  word  ;  they  stood  there  only  because  they 
were  necessary  for  the  representation  of  the  incidents  in  question, 
and  they  gave  the  spectator  some  indication  in  advance  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  plot ;  for  he  knew  as  soon  as  he  set  eyes  on  it 
that  the  rock  or  the  well  which  he  beheld  would  play  a  part  in 
the  action.1 

When  a  more  elaborate  effect  had  to  be  achieved,  the  play- 
wrights were  obliged  to  leave  the  actors  to  decide  whether 
their  intentions  could  be  carried  out  or  not ;  this  applied 
entrances  or  departures  by  a  flight  through  the  air.  Gree 
at  the  end  of  his  Alphonsus  wrote  '  Exit  Venus/  but  added, 
*  or,  if  you  can  conveniently,  let  a  chair  come  down  from  the 
top  of  the  stage  and  draw  her  up.'  In  his  Looking -Glass  for 
London  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  unqualified  direction — 
'  Enters,  brought  in  by  an  angel,  Oseas  the  prophet,  and  set 
down  over  the  stage  in  a  throne.'  Appearances  or  disappear- 
ances through  the  floor  were  easier  to  manage.  In  the  early 
[play  of  Gorboduc  the  furies  came  up  from  beneath  the  stage, 
and  in  Chapman's  Bussy  d'Ambois  the  hero  enters  from  below 
by  a  secret  passage.  When  Radagon  disowns  his  father  in 
Greene's  Looking -Glass  for  London,  he  is  swallowed  up  by  the 
earth,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  flame  bursts  forth.  There 
was  no  lack  of  space  beneath  the  stage  for  this  kind  of  trick, 
so  that  in  the  swearing  scene  in  Hamlet  the  ghost  had  every 
facility  for  his  mining  operations.  And  in  the  many  scenes  of 
metamorphoses  in  the  mythological  or  fairy  pieces  the  first 
figure  could  be  sunk  beneath  the  floor  and  another  brought  up 
in  its  place.  It  was  by  this  means,  for  instance,  that  Achelous 
in  Heywood's  Four  Ages  was  enabled  to  appear  first  as  a  dragon, 
then  as  a  fury,  and  finally  as  an  ox.2 

1  That  the  art  of  staging  continued  in  this  condition  for  a  long  period  is 
proved  by  Petersen,  p.  175. 

2  Heywood,  ed.  Pearson,  iii.  175,  etc.     Numerous  other  instances  of  figures 
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These  scejjio  arrangements,  as  has  already  been  observed, 
were,  in  the  main,  the  same  in  every  theatre.  It  is  true  that 
there  was  a  distinction  between  the  open  theatres — in  which 
plays  were  produced  by  daylight  and,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
drawing  of  the  Swan  Theatre,  the  pit  and  the  front  part  of  the 
stage  were  open  to  the  sky — and  the  roofed-in  play-houses 
where  the  performances  were  given  by  artificial  light.  The' 
latter  could  not  hold  so  large  an  audience,  and  were  known  asj 
*  private  theatres  '  in  contradistinction  to  the  large  '  public  '! 
theatres.1  The  only  essential  difference  in  the  disposition  of 
the  stage  in  the  two  theatres  was  that  in  the  closed  play-house 
the  protecting  roof  over  the  stage  could  naturally  be  dispensed 
with,  and,  of  course,  the  turret  surmounted  by  a  flag  was  also 
absent.  But  in  any  case  the  differences  were  not  so  great  that 
the  dramatists  were  obliged  in  writing  a  play  to  bear  in  mind 
whether  it  was  destined  for  an  open  or  a  closed  theatre  ;  this  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  after  1609  Shakespeare's  company  acted 
alternately  in  the  open  Globe  Theatre  and  in  the  closed  Black- 
friars  Theatre,  and  that,  according  to  express  testimony,  a 
number  of  pieces,  including  Othello,  were  acted  in  both.2  How- 
ever, in  bad  weather,  a  play  acted  in  an  open  theatre  must  j 
have  been  a  very  unpleasant  business,  even  for  the  occupiers  * 
of  seats  which  were  under  cover.  Distinct  allusions  to  this 
drawback  are  missing  from  the  scanty  references  to  theatrical 
conditions  which  are  extant ;  but  the  preface  to  Webster's 
tragedy,  Vittoria  Corombona,  would  seem  to  imply  that  the 
success  of  the  first  performances  was  impaired  by  bad 
weather.3 

lowered  through  the  floor  are  cited  by  Collier  (iii.  364).  Cf.  also  Hale  in 
Modern  Philology,  i.  180.  In  Shakespeare's  Tempest,  in.  iii.,  the  dishes 
disappear  from  the  table  '  with  a  quaint  device.' 

1  Further  information  on  this  subject  will  be  found  on  p.  417. 

2  See,  however,  p.  366  on  the  subject  of  Jonson's  Catiline. 

8  Vittoria  Corombona  (1612)  is  described  on  the  title-page  of  the  first  im- 
pression as  '  acted  by  the  Queenes  Maiesties  servants.'  This  company  was 
at  that  time  acting  in  the  Red  Bull  and  the  Curtain  theatres,  both  of  which 
were  open  to  the  sky.  The  preface  states  that '  It  was  acted  in  so  dull  a  time  of 
winter,  presented  in  so  open  and  black  a  theatre,  that  it  wanted  (that  which 
is  the  only  grace  and  setting-out  of  a  tragedy)  a  full  and  understanding 
auditory.'  This  remark  can  only  allude  to  bad  weather  during  the  performance, 
and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  follow  Malone,  who  substitutes  '  bleak  '  for 
'  black,'  or  Steevens,  who  prefers  *  blank,'  i.e.  vacant,  unsupplied  with  articles 
necessary  toward  theatrical  representation.'  A  contemporary  testimony  to 
the  discomfort  of  standing  in  the  pit  in  wet  weather  will  be  found  in  Halliwell, 
Outlines,  i.  372. 

2B 
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Although  the  decoration  of  the  stage  was  in  no  way  magnifi- 
cent, the  appeal  to  the  eye,  which  had  from  the  beginning 
formed  an  integral  part  of  the  romantic  drama,  was  not  quite 
forgotten.  Great  importance  was  attached  to  the  splendour 
and  brilliance  of  the  costumes,  which  astonished  natives  and 
foreigners  alike  ;  among  the  latter  Prince  Ludwig  of  Anhalt 
in  1596,1  and  the  Italian  Busino  in  1617-18  expressed  their 
admiring  wonder.  In  any  case  the  dresses  must  have  presented 
a  splendid  appearance  on  the  stage.  Payments  for  costumes 
'mentioned  in  Henslowe's  Diary  sometimes  reach  a  fabulous 
j height ;  thus  on  August  21,  1598,  he  paid  £10  for  'a  suit  and 
gown  for  the  vayvode,'  but  the  largest  sum  mentioned  is  the 
£19  paid  on  October  4,  1598,  for  a  'rich  cloak.'  Alleyn's 
inventory  of  costumes  testifies  to  an  overpowering  splendour 
and  abundance  of  '  cloaks,  gowns,  antic  suits,  jerkins,  doublets, 
French  hoses,  and  Venetians.'  It  has  already  been  pointed 
/out  that  no  regard  was  paid  to  historical  accuracy  in  respect  of 
(these  garments  ;  and  apart  from  this  the  manager  does  not 
invariably  appear  to  have  troubled  himself  as  to  whether  the 
richness  of  the  costume  accorded  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
character  presented.  The  £6, 1 3s. ,  for  instance,  which  was  paid  by 
Henslowe,  on  February  5, 1603,  for  a  woman's  black  velvet  dress 
to  be  used  in  A  Woman  killed  with  Kindness,  a  tragedy  of  middle- 
class  life,  appears  to  be  a  very  large  sum,  if  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  value  of  money  at  the  period  ;  especially  as  the  author 
only  received  £6  for  writing  the  play.  Kings  apparently  wore 
their  crowns  not  only  on  great  occasions  of  state ;  in  3  Henry  VI., 
iv.  iii.,  King  Edward  is  found  reposing  in  his  tent  in  his  night- 
gown with  his  crown  on.  It  was  deemed  very  important  that 
the  gallants  too  should  appear  '  bravely '  or  '  richly  attired.' 
They  could  be  as  luxurious  and  extravagant  in  their  attire  as 
only  women  are  allowed  to  be  nowadays,  and  their  costumes 
were  no  doubt  criticised  with  the  scrutiny  of  a  connoisseur 
by  the  spectators,  and  especially  by  the  real  gallants  in  the 
privileged  seats.  Thomas  Platter,  the  Swiss  who  was  in  London 
in  1599,  tells  us,  however,  that  these  expensive  dresses  were 

1  Cf.  the  Prince's  poetic  account  in  Cohn,  p.  15,  and  that  by  Busino  in 
Furnivall's  preface  to  his  edition  of  Harrison,  vol.  ii.  (New  Shakspere  Society, 
1878,  p.  56).  In  Greene's  Groatsworth  of  Wit  the  player  (see  above,  p.  15  note) 
values  his  share  of  the  '  playing  apparell '  at  more  than  £200.  Cf.  also  Alleyn's 
inventory  of  costumes  in  the  Henslowe  Papers,  p.  52, 
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often  bought  by  the  players  from  the  servants  of  persons  of 
quality  who  had  died.  Ingenious  and  appropriate  costumes  j 
were  requisite  especially  for  the  allegorical  figures.  Here  a  I 
tradition  had  already  been  built  up  by  the  Moralities.  It  was 
certainly  a  pretty  conceit  to  dress  Nobody  in  breeches  reaching 
up  to  the  neck,  so  that '  no  body  '  was  visible  when  he  appeared 
on  the  stage.1  On  the  other  hand,  the  description  of  Rumour's 
costume,  '  painted  full  of  tongues/  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second^ part  of  Shakespeare's  Henry  IV.  has  to  our  ideas  a 
suggestion  of  the  bizarre.  But  the  most  noteworthy  garment 
used  on  the  English  stage  was  the  robe  which  signified  that  its 
wearer  was  invisible.  In  the  inventory  of  things  bought  by 
Henslowe  for  the  Admiral's  troop,  we  find  mention  of  one  such 
'  robe  for  to  goe  invisibell,' — a  garment  no  doubt  made  of  light 
gauze  and  long  enough  to  cover  the  whole  person.  We  may 
surmise  that  Mephistopheles  in  Marlowe's  Doctor  Faustus  had 
used  this  species  of  cloak  to  make  his  master  invisible  at  the 
Papal  Court ;  and  when  Oberon  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
on  the  approach  of  Demetrius  and  Helena,  says  '  I  am  invisible,' 
the  actor  who  took  the  part  probably  wrapt  himself  in  this 
conventional  garment.2  Moreover,  its  application  would  have 
been  indispensable  in  such  pieces  as  The  Two  Merry  Milkmaids 
(pri.  1620),  where  the  plot  turns  on  a  ring  which  renders  its 
wearer  invisible. 

The  occasions  marked  by  the  most  imposing  display  of  finery  \ 
were  those  upon  which  the  actors  disposed  themselves  into  1 
picturesque  or  impressive  groups  for  the  representation  of  such 
ceremonies  as  coronations,  solemn  processions,  and  funerals. 
Even  so  early  a  dramatist  as  Marlowe  was  not  content  to  stimulate 
the  imagination  of  his  audience  by  the  power  of  his  language 
alone,  but  took  advantage  of  the  freedom  accorded  to  him  by 
the  popular  stage  to  assist  and  heighten  the  impression  of  the 
spoken  word  by  means  of  magnificent  stage  pictures.  Such 
was  the  scene  where  Tamburlaine  appears  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  captive  kings,  swinging  his  whip  over  their  heads ;  or  where, 
before  the  destruction  of  Damascus,  dressed  in  mourning  garb 

1  A  picture  of  him  is  reproduced  in  the  Shakespeare-Jahrbuch,  xxix.  1. 

2  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  n.  i,  186.     Examples  of  this  kind  are  very 
numerous  ;  I  will,  however,  only  cite  the  following :  Tempest,  in.  ii.  (Ariel), 
Hey  wood's  Lancashire   Witches,  ed.   Pearson,  p.    196.      Cf.   also  GiSord  on 
Massinger's  Virgin  Martyr,  rv.  iii. 
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and  accompanied  by  his  generals,  be  receives  a  solemn  proces- 
sion of  maidens  coming  with  laurel  branches  in  their  hands 
from  the  beleaguered  town  to  crave  his  mercy.  Another  such 
picture  is  that  of  Helen,  surrounded  by  cupids,  appearing  to  the 
enraptured  Doctor  Faustus.  Marlowe's  contemporaries  several 
times  give  detailed  directions  for  pageant-like  scenes  of  this 
kind  ;  thus  a  '  great  pomp  '  is  prescribed  for  the  solemn  pro- 
cession with  the  royal  insignia  at  the  close  of  Greene's  Friar 
Bacon,  and  for  the  funeral  of  Sulla  which  concludes  Lodge's 
Wounds  of  Civil  War.  These  directions  recur  constantly  as 
time  goes  on,  often  with  the  inj unction  that  of  the  actors  '  as 
many  as  may  be  spared  '  should  take  part.  It  was  also  sought 
to  make  scenes  depicting  the  passage  of  an  army,  the  progress 
of  a  battle,  or  the  storming  of  a  fortress  as  bright  and  varied  as 
possible,  though  on  this  point  many  of  the  poets  were  painfully 
conscious  of  the  lameness  of  the  theatrical  representation  in 
comparison  to  the  reality.1  In  Lodge's  Wounds  of  Civil  War,  as 
in  the  old  play  of  Horestes,  the  author  directs  the  actors  to  make 
the  battle  scene  last  as  long  as  possible. 

A  favourite  means  for  satisfying  the  craving  for  spectacular 
effect  was  provided  by  dumb-shows — a  species  of  performance 
which  originated  in  Italy  and  was  transmitted  to  the  popular 
stage  by  the  humanistic  dramatists.  This  connection  with  the 
neo-classical  stage  shows  itself  especially  clearly  during  the  earlier 

1  See  above,  pp.  364-5 ;  Hazlitt-Dodsley,  v.  174.  It  is  doubtful  whether  horses 
were  brought  on  to  the  stage  in  these  spectacular  scenes.  Such  an  assumption 
could  hardly  be  warranted  by  the  following  sentence  from  Forman's  notes  on 
a  performance  of  Macbeth  :  '  Macbeth  and  Banquo,  two  noblemen  of  Scotland, 
riding  through  a  wood,  there  stood  before  them  three  women,'  etc.  Macbeth 
(Act  in.  Sc.  iii.)  is  the  very  play  which  furnishes  us  with  a  proof  that  the  actors 
evaded  the  necessity  of  bringing  horses  on  to  the  stage.  And  in  Massinger's 
New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  n.  iii.  and  in.  i.,  as  indeed  in  other  plays,  persons 
come  on  to  the  stage  on  foot,  calling  at  the  same  time  to  their  servants  off  the 
stage  to  hold  their  horses.  The  Chorus  at  the  beginning  of  Henry  V.  says 
to  the  audience,  '  Think,  when  we  talk  of  horses,  that  you  see  them.'  In 
Chapman's  Revenge  of  Buisay  d'Ambois,  Act  iv.,  there  occur  the  lines, 

'  This  pretty  talking  and  our  horses  walking 
Down  this  steep  hill,  spends  time  with  equal  profit ' ; 

but  from  the  context  it  is  quite  impossible  that  the  persons  engaged  in  this 
conversation  were  sitting  on  horseback.  In  the  anonymous  Richard  II., 
however,  there  occurs  a  comic  scene  in  which,  according  to  the  stage  direc- 
tions, a  fashionable  coxcomb  appears  on  horseback  ;  he  begs  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  is  plainly  dressed,  to  hold  his  horse  for  him  and  promises  him 
a  pourboire  (Shakespeare- Jahrbuch,  xxxv.  79).  In  the  tragedy  of  Soliman  and 
Perseda  (Hazlitt-Dodsley,  v.  278),  the  fantastic  fool  Basilisco  comes  riding 
on  to  the  stage  on  a  mule. 
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period  when  the  dumb -shows  were  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  acts  and  foreshadowed  their  contents  in  a  historical  or 
symbolical  picture.  Thus,  in  The  Spanish  Tragedy,  the  fearful 
termination  of  the  wedding  feast  is  prefigured  in  a  dumb-show, 
in  which  torch-bearers  enter,  followed  by  a  black-robed  Hymen 
who  blows  out  their  torches ;  and  i&Locrine  a  tableau  of  Hercules 
and  Omphale  prepares  the  audience  for  the  love-story  of  the 
warlike  hero.  Similarly,  in  Peele's  Battle  of  Alcazar,  Fame 
appears  before  the  tragic  death  of  the  two  kings  and  hangs 
upon  a  tree  two  crowns,  which  fall  to  the  ground  amidst  a  dis- 
play of  fireworks.  But  besides  this,  Peele's  tragedy  contains 
another  kind  of  dumb-show,  which  from  this  time  forward 
became  more  and  more  common  :  events  which  constitute  an  - 
integral  part  of  the  action  are  presented  not  in  the  true  dramatic 
manner,  but  in  living  pictures,  which  are  explained  by  some  one 
acting  as  intermediary  between  performers  and  audience  ;  this 
person  is  usually  designated  as  Chorus,  but  sometimes  as  the 
Presenter.1  In  this  way,  Peele  informs  his  audience  of  the* 
events  which  led  up  to  the  battle  of  Alcazar,  the  Sultan  Muly 
Muhamet's  murder  of  his  brothers  and  his  uncle.  By  means 
of  this  convenient  though  somewhat  primitive  device,  the 
rapid  and  careless  playwrights  of  the  day  often  lightened  their 
labours.  The  author  of  A  Warning  for  Fair  Women  (pri.  1599), 
at  the  beginning  of  his  piece,  gives  a  well-thought-out  and 
cleverly  executed  representation  of  how  the  adventurer  Brown, 
aided  by  the  gossip  Drury  who  serves  as  his  procuress,  step  by 
step  undermines  the  virtue  of  Mistress  Saunders,  a  citizen's 
wife,  and  forces  her  to  complicity  in  her  husband's  murder. 
But  the  climax  is  expressed  in  dumb -show  :  the  characters  of 
the  play  are  seated  round  a  table  ;  the  Furies  approach  dancing 
to  the  strains  of  solemn  music  and  pour  out  wine.  Brown  and 
Mistress  Saunders  drink  to  one  another,  and  the  white-robed 
figure  of  Chastity  is  thrust  away,  and  leaves  the  stage  wringing 

1  For  further  information  on  this  person,  see  above,  p.  276.      There  Is  an 
allusion  to  this  custom  in  Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adonis,  360  : 

'  And  all  this  dumb  play  had  his  acts  made  plain 
With  tears,  which,  chorus-like,  her  eyes  did  rain.' 

This  passage  is  worthy  of  note,  as  it  proves  that  Shakespeare  was  familiar  with 
the  new  theatrical  style  ;  it  furnishes  in  any  case  a  direct  contradiction  to  those 
critics  who  date  this  poem  as  having  been  written  at  Stratford  before  his 
migration  to  London. 
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her  hands.  In  this  case  we  feel  more  reconciled  to  the  dumb- 
show,  for  with  this  poet,  who  was  in  deadly  earnest  about  his 
tragic  story,  the  choice  of  a  conventional  and  allegorical  treat- 
ment was  evidently  influenced  by  a  certain  delicacy.  Another 
original  use  of  dumb-show  is  that  in  Herod  and  Antipater  (1622), 
by  Markham  and  Sampson,  which  interrupts  the  soliloquy 
of  the  ambitious  Aristobulus  :  Clytemnestra  and  Aegisthus 
murder  Agamemnon,  and  leave  on  the  floor  scrolls  of  paper 
inscribed  with  Seneca's  line  '  Per  scelera  semper  sceleribus 
jtutum  est  iter.'  But  very  often  the  dumb-show  is  only  used  as 
.an  expedient  by  which  the  dramatist  can  cram  as  much  action 
jas  possible  into  a  single  piece,  with  the  least  possible  trouble. 
Middleton  has  thus  compressed  the  whole  story  of  the  rebellion 
of  Vortigern  against  Constantine  into  a  dumb-show  in 
Mayor  of  Queeriborough,  and  very  characteristic  examples 
also  be  found  in  Pericles.  The  Chorus  in  Fletcher's  Pi 
expressly  says  in  Act  iv.  Sc.  i.,  that  lack  of  time  makes 
necessary  to  present  part  of  the  action  in  dumb-show.1  ,The  mosl 
famous  of  all  these  pantomimic  representations  is  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  play  inset  into  Hamlet.  This  occupies  a  place 
apart,  in  that  it  is  neither  an  essential  part  of  the  action,  nor 
an  allegorical  presentment  of  what  is  to  follow,  but  simply  a 
silent  performance  of  the  same  scenes  which  are  afterwards 
acted  over  again  with  words.2 

Although  great  care  was  evidently  taken  to  divert  and 
surprise  the  eye,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  English  dramatic 
art  received  the  same  brilliant  and  effectual  support  from  her 
sisters,  the  plastic,  pictorial,  and  constructive  arts,  as  was  the 
case  abroad,  and  especially  in  Italy.  England  had  not  kept 
pace  with  the  other  nations  in  the  cultivation  of  these  arts. 
And  even  though  for  the  Court  performances  of  masques,  since 
the  accession  of  the  Stuarts,  Inigo  Jones,  the  great  master  of 
classical  architecture  in  England,  had  placed  the  whole  wealth 

And  be  pleased, 

Out  of  your  wonted  goodness,  to  behold 

As  in  a  silent  mirror,  what  we  cannot 

With  fit  conveniency  of  time,  allowed 

For  such  presentments,  clothe  in  vocal  sounds. 

*  For  notes  on  the  performance  of  a  comedy  on  the  Prodigal  Son,  given  in 
Dresden  in  1646,  which  apparently  was  provided  with  similar  dumb-shows, 
cf.  Schauspiele  der  englischen  Komodianten,  p.  1.  Cf.  also  Furness,  Variorum 
Hamlet,  in.  ii.  127. 
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of  his  artistic  assistance  at  the  service  of  the  authors  and  actors, 
yet,  apparently,  the  increased  vitality  of  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture  had  little  influence  on  the  regular  stage.  Even 
in  the  costumes  splendour  was  more  frequently  praised  than 
beauty,  and  not  one  of  the  numerous  admirers  of  the  English 
drama  mentions  the  beauty  of  the  stage  or  of  the  auditorium, 
though  De  Witt  comments  on  the  skill  with  which  the  wooden 
pillars  in  the  Swan  Theatre  were  painted  to  resemble  marble. 

But  when  it  was  a  question  of  heightening  the  theatrical 
effect  by  the  introduction  of  music,  the  English  had  no  need 
to  fear  comparison  with  any  other  nation.  English  melodies 
were  known  all  over  Europe,  and  English  artists  skilled  in  the 
use  of  string  and  wind  instruments  were  sought  after  and  highly  ^ 
appreciated  everywhere.  Great  value  was  attached  to  a  fine 
musical  performance  between  the  acts  of  a  play,  and  every  time 
a  king  approached  with  his  retinue,  every  time  a  battle  was 
fought,  every  time  a  wedding  procession  passed  across  the  stage 
or  a  company  assembled  for  a  feast,  the  orchestra  was  required 
to  strike  up,  and  they  also  played  during  the  performance  of 
dumb-shows.  The  stage  directions  show  us  how  important  the 
dramatists  deemed  it  that  the  music  should  be  in  harmony 
with  the  scene  ;  sometimes  they  prescribe  that  it  shall  be 
inspiriting,  sometimes  soft  and  sometimes  sad  ;  sometimes  it 
is  to  be  produced  by  trumpets,  sometimes  by  hautboys,  by 
flutes,  or  by  other  instruments.  We  have  already  met  with 
instances  of  musical  accompaniments  being  given  to  the  restful 
scenes  which  in  some  plays  interrupt  for  a  moment  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  action ; *  and  examples  of  this  practice  may  easily 
be  multiplied.  We  find  it  already  in  Marlowe,  who  directs  that 
music  is  to  be  played  at  the  scene  of  Zenocrate's  death  in 
Tamburlaine.  Repeatedly,  too,  the  softening  influence  of  music 
is  used  in  order  to  bring  back  to  the  light  of  reason  some  mind 
which  a  heavy  weight  of  misfortune  has  plunged  into  the  night 
of  madness.  In  Jack  Drum's  Entertainment  there  is  a  scene  of 
this  kind  with  a  musical  accompaniment  where  a  madman  is 
restored  to  sanity ;  this  play  was  printed  in  1601,  that  is  to 
say,  before  the  touching  scene  in  King  Lear  was  written  by 
Shakespeare,  who  of  all  the  poets  shows  the  tenderest  feeling  for 
the  musician's  gracious  art  and  has  uttered  many  an  immortal 

1  See  above,  p.  267, 
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word  in  its  praise.  Sometimes  the  orchestra  is  curiously  at 
variance  with  the  theatrical  illusion.  At  the  end  of  the  act  in 
Yarington's  tragedy  of  crime  where  the  murderers  have  cut 
up  the  body  of  their  victim,  the  allegorical  figure  of  Truth 
turns  to  the  spectators  and  begs  them,  after  this  fearful  sight, 
to  let  the  music  played  before  the  next  act  remind  them  that 
it  is  all  only  a  play.1  In  the  same  way,  musical  accompaniment 
causes  a  break  in  the  illusion  in  Dekker's  Fortunatus  ;  this  is 
in  the  scene  where  the  Princess  Agripyne  steals  the  magic  purse 
from  Andelocia  as  he  lies  asleep  in  a  happy  hour  of  love  ; 
Andelocia,  on  waking,  is  horrified  at  discovering  the  theft,  and 
turning  to  the  musicians  bids  them  cease  their  dulcet  strains. 

In  addition  to  the  instrumental  music  an  important  part  is 
played  by  inserted  songs.  They  occur  frequently  in  the 
preceding  period,  when  the  musical  element  on  the  stage  had 
already  found  a  full  and  brilliant  development.  Nor  did  the 
custom  of  weaving  songs  into  the  dramatic  dialogue  subse- 
quently lose  its  vogue  ;  indeed,  their  introduction  was  but 
natural  in  a  play  purporting  to  give  a  faithful  picture  of  con- 
temporary English  society  ;  for  this  was  a  period  when  the  art 
of  singing  was  lovingly  cultivated,  and  it  was  regarded  as  an 
essential  part  of  a  good  education  that  a  gentleman  should  be 
able  to  take  a  part  in  a  song  at  social  gatherings.2  Besides  this 
many  of  the  dramatists,  especially  Greene,  Peele,  Dekker, 
Heywood,  Fletcher,  and,  most  of  all,  Shakespeare,  possessed  the 
lyric  instinct  in  a  high  degree  ;  indeed,  from  the  plays  of  the 
period  there  may  be  gathered  a  garland  of  the  most  beautiful 
songs,  which  even  severed  from  their  original  context  lose 
nothing  of  their  freshness  and  fragrance.3  And  the  dramatists 
who  thus  so  often  allowed  their  personages  to  express  their 
feelings  in  a  song  could  doubtless  count  on  finding  in  every 
pompany  actors  who  had  received  a  good  musical  training. 

1  Old  Plays,  iv.  p.  464  : 

But  through  this  sight  being  surfet  to  the  eye 
Delight  your  ears  with  pleasing  harmony, 
That  ears  may  countercheck  your  eyes  and  say  : 
Why  shed  your  tears  ;  this  deed  is  but  as  play  ? 

*  Remarkable  evidence  as  to  this  is  cited  by  Naylor  in  his  Shakespeare 
and  Music  (London,  1896),  p.  4  seq.  The  great  importance  which  Polonius 
attaches  to  the  musical  education  of  Laertes  is  very  characteristic  (Hamlet, 
ii.  i.  73). 

3  Cf.  Bullen,  Lyrics  from  the  Dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  Age,  and  a  reissue 
under  the  title  Lyrics  from  the  Elizabethan  Dramatists,  1912. 
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This  was,  of  course,  the  case  in  the  companies  of  choir-boys, 
although  the  passionate  arias  put  into  their  mouths  by  their 
masters  in  high-flown  passages  must  sometimes  have  produced 
an  involuntarily  comic  effect ;  no  doubt  Thisbe's  lament  over 
the  corpse  of  Pyramus  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  is  in- 
tended as  a  parody  of  this  style.1  But  often  the  serenades,  or 
wedding-songs,  or  dirges  were  not  sung  by  the  actors  who  took 
the  speaking  parts,  but  by  specialists  in  singing,  who  were 
brought  on  for  the  purpose.  Chance  has  preserved  to  us  the 
name  of  one  such  singer.  Balthasar,  the  servant  in  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,  sings  a  song  in  Leonato's  garden ;  but  in  one 
passage  in  the  folio  edition  the  name  Balthasar  has  been  re- 
placed by  that  of  Jack  Wilson,  which  elsewhere  does  not  appear 
in  any  list  of  actors  that  has  survived.2  Wilson  was  thus 
evidently  the  name  of  the  vocalist  taking  the  part,  which 
except  for  the  song  only  contains  a  few  short  words  ;  the 
appreciative  remarks  as  to  his  singing  addressed  to  Balthasar 
by  the  other  characters  were  evidently  intended  as  a  personal 
compliment  for  Wilson.  And  not  only  Shakespeare  but  his 
fellow-dramatists  as  well  provide  us  with  an  astonishing  variety 
of  songs  :  some  of  these  are  gay,  some  sad ;  some  popular  and 
some  written  in  the  fashionable  taste  of  the  ^Renaissance  ;  some 
the  original  work  of  the  dramatist  and  some  borrowed  from 
traditional  sources. 

Music  was  frequently  combined  with  (Ja&ces,  and  these  like- 
wise won  high  approval  from  foreign  visitors  to  England.  A 
performance  was  often  concluded  with  a  dance :  the  stage  direc- 
tions prescribe  such  an  ending  for  Much  Ado  About  Nothing ; 
a  dancer  speaks  the  epilogue  to  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV. ; 
and  Thomas  Platter,  upon  a  performance  of  Julius  Caesar  in 
1599,  remarks  that  c  at  the  end  they  danced  according  to 
their  custom  exceedingly  prettily,  two  dressed  in  men's  clothing 
and  two  in  women's,  in  a  wonderful  fashion  with  one  another.' 
Dances  were  also  performed  between  the  acts.3  Nor  was  an 
opportunity  often  missed  of  weaving  a  dance  into  the  plot,  as 

1  Cf.  the  article  in  Notes  and  Queries,  cited  above  on  p.  27. 

*  The  few  facts  we  know  about  Jack  Wilson  will  be  found  collected  in 
Furness's  Variorum,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  n.  iii.  35. 

8  Evidence  as  to  this  occurs  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle,  at  the  close  of  Act  i.,  and  in  Field's  poem  preceding  Fletcher's 
Faithful  Shepherdess.  Numerous  English  dance  melodies  dating  from  this 
period  will  be  found  in  the  Dutch  collection  alluded  to  above  on  p.  314. 
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:,  or 


at  the  great  feast  at  Capulet's  house,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet 
in  plays  containing  a  pastoral  element  such  as  The  Thracian 
Wonder  or  The  Winter's  Tale.  In  tragedies  of  vengeance  it  had 
become  a  tradition  that  the  conspirators  should  penetrate  into 
the  presence  of  the  tyrant  or  usurper  at  a  feast  masked  as 
dancers.1  These  dances  gave  so  much  pleasure  that  they  were 
often  inserted  even  when  they  were  not  properly  in  keeping 
with  the  action  ;  thus  in  the  comedy  Wily  Beguiled  (pri.  1606), 
nymphs  and  satyrs  dance  round  the  sleeping  Sophos,  although 
the  scene  is  laid  in  contemporary  England.  Ben  Jonson  in  the 
preface  to  The  Akhemist  (1616)  deplores  this  '  concupiscence  of 
dances  '  as  one  of  the  chief  abuses  of  the  stage  ;  and  in  the  case 
of  Shakespeare,  an  inserted  dance  like  that  of  the  genii  round 
the  sick  Queen  Katharine  in  Henry  VIII.  can  only  be  explained 
as  an  outward  concession  to  the  taste  of  the  period, 
i  These  dances  furnished  the  actors  with  a  chance  of  exhibiting 
their  strength  and  agility  ;  indeed  the  connection  of  acting 
and  music  with  the  arts  of  the  tumbler,  the  sword-player,  and 
the  acrobat  was  traditional  among  players  and  professional 
buffoons.  The  actors  often  performed  *  feats  of  activity '  of 
this  nature,2  and  dances  gave  them  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  display  their  talents  in  this  direction.  Besides  this,  scenes 
such  as  the  wrestling-match  in  As  You  Like  It,  and  the  fight 
between  Hamlet  and  Laertes,  or  between  Erastus  and  Soliman 
in  Soliman  and  Perseda,  were  no  doubt  very  elaborately  ren- 
dered on  the  stage,  and  assumed  the  character  of  exhibi- 
tions of  strength  or  skill  gratuitously  inset  into  the  play. 


The  histrionic  interpretation  of  a  piece  was  naturally  far  more 
important  than  all  these  outward  embellishments  addressed  to 
eye  or  ear;  however,  our  knowledge  as  to  the  art  of  acting 
itself  at  this  period  is  only  very  imperfect.  The  most  plentiful 
information  which  we  possess  refers  to  clowns,  such  as  Tarlton 
and  Kemp,  of  whose  manner  of  playing  we  can  derive  a  clear 
idea,  amongst  other  sources,  from  the  stage  directions  and  the 

1  See  above,  p.  219. 

2  Examples  will  be  found  in  Maas,  p.  7.     The  acrobatic  performances  in 
Act  n.  of  Esther,  a  play  contained  in  the  Englische  Komodien  of  1620,  no  doubt 
had  an  English  origin. 
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texts  themselves.1)  The  remaining  testimonies  as  to  the  famous 
actors  are  in  the  main  mere  commonplaces.  We  are  told  that 
each  of  them  was  the  Roscius  of  the  modern  world,  that  he 
played  in  so  lifelike  a  manner  that  the  audience  believed  they 
had  the  reality  before  them,  and  so  on.]  But  it  is  obvious  that 
:  when  the  old  pieces  written  in  doggerel  like  Cambyses  or  Appius 
and  Virginia  were  replaced  by  the  tragedies  of  Marlowe,  Kyd, 
and  the  youthful  Shakespeare,  a  complete  revolution  must  have 
taken  place  in  acting  as  well  as  play-writing.  The  introduction 
of  a  new  style  was  no  doubt  facilitated  by  the  close  connection 
subsisting  between  dramatic  authorship  and  acting.  Authors 
must  have  been  brought  into  close  touch  with  the  future  ex- 
ponents of  their  works  at  the  drinking -parties,  held  at  some  inn, 
which  were  generally  combined  with  the  reading  rehearsals ; 2 
but  the  predominating  influence  which  cemented  the  intimate 
alliance  between  the  two  arts  was  that  of  the  men  who  practised 
both  simultaneously.  The  English  references  to  the  coaching 
of  the  actors  are  all  based  on  comparatively  late  tradition ; 
but  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement  of  Aubrey  (c. 
1680)  that  Ben  Jonson  was  not  a  good  actor  but  an  excellent : 
'instructor/  In  1660  there  was  a  story  current  in  theatrical 
circles  to  the  effect  that  Shakespeare  had  coached  Taylor  in  the 
part  of  Hamlet,  and  Lowin  in  that  of  Henry  vin.,  and  that 
Betterton,  the  most  famous  of  the  Restoration  actors,  based  his 
interpretation  of  the  parts  on  information  supplied  by  these 
two  predecessors,  and  thus  ultimately  upon  Shakespeare's 
own  authority.  The  earliest  testimony  on  the  subject  is 
furnished  by  the  German  physician,  Johannes  Rhenanus,3  who 
tells  us  at  the  beginning  of  1613,  on  the  authority  of  observa- 
tions made  by  himself  during  his  stay  in  England,  that  the 
players  were  '  daily  instructed,  as  it  were  in  a  school,  where 
even  the  actors  of  most  repute  in  the  place  must  allow  them- 
selves to  be  taught  by  the  poets,  a  custom  which  gives  life  and 
grace  to  a  well-written  comedy  ;  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that 
the  English  comedians  (I  speak  of  those  that  have  had  training) 
are  superior  to  others  and  have  the  advantage  over  them.' 
We  must  not,  however,  interpret  this  passage  too  literally, 

1  See  above,  p.  295  seqq. 

2  Frequent  entries  of  the  reckonings  on  these  occasions  occur  in  Henslowe. 
Cf.  e.g.,  ed.  Greg,  pp.  85  and  166. 

3  See  above,  p.  98. 
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for  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  dramatic  artists  of  experi- 
ence and  reputation  such  as  Alleyn,  Burbage,  and  Kemp  could 
have  allowed  themselves  to  be  schooled  by  every  hack  writer 
working  for  their  company.  Moreover,  the  actors  did  not 
scruple,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  another  connection,  to  make 
alterations  and  additions  to  the  author's  manuscript  in  an 
arbitrary  manner.1 

Meagre  as  is  the  information  at  our  disposal,  we  can  at  any 
rate  gather  this  much  from  it  :  that  a  far  greater 


was.  demanded  of  the  actor  at  that  period  than  in  later  times. 
Evidently  little  attempt  was  made  at  specialisation  ;  and 
indeed  in  a  drama  teeming  with  such  an  extraordinary  multi- 
plicity of  characters,  brightly  painted  in  the  most  diverse 
colours,  no  hard  and  fast  division  into  types  would  have  been 
possible.  Hamlet,  it  is  true,  seems  in  his  remarks  on  the  players 
(n.  ii.  309  seqq.)  to  distinguish  between  six  classes  :  2  the  king,  the 
adventurous  knight,  the  lover,  the  *  humorous  man,'  the  clown, 
and  the  lady.  But  all  other  testimonies  point  to  the  fact  that 
I  the  only  sharply  differentiated  branch  of  the  profession  was 
,/that  of  the  clown  ;  here,  during  the  earlier  period,  a  tradition 
/  had  grown  up  which  was  able  to  hold  its  own  unaltered  in 
all  essentials  during  the  supremacy  of  the  new  style.  Special 
qualifications  of  age,  voice,  and  build  must  also  have  been 
necessary  for  actors  taking  th@  part  of  young  girls.  Ben  Jonson 
tells  us  in  1616  that  Richard  Robinson,  who  played  female 
roles  in  Shakespeare's  company,  understood  the  art  of  dress 
better  than  many  a  fine  lady,  and  that  at  a  ladies'  party  to  which 
he  once  went  in  disguise  he  succeeded  in  playing  his  part  with- 
out detection  in  a  masterly  manner.3  As  evidence  of  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  English  actors  who  appeared  as  women,  it  is 
usual  to  quote  a  remark  made  in  1611  by  the  traveller  Coryat, 
who,  during  his  stay  at  Venice,  was  astonished  to  find  that  in 
the  theatre  there  the  female  roles  were  played  as  well  by  women 
as  they  were  by  men  in  England. 

It  is  still  possible  to  determine  to  which  company  many  of 

1  See  above,  p.  302. 

8  See  above,  p.  199.  For  Heywood's  counsel  of  perfection,  that  the  players 
should  be  chosen  *  according  to  the  parts  they  present,'  cf.  the  Apology  for 
Actors,  ed.  Collier,  p.  43. 

3  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  n.  iii.  Cf.  also  the  interesting  defence  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  women  by  men  made  by  Raleigh  (p.  120). 
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the  actors  belonged  whose  names  have  survived  ;  but  we  have 
only  a  few  isolated  scraps  of  information  as  to  the  parts  which 
they  took.  Some  plays  in  the  collected  editions  of  the  works 
of  Ben  Jonson  and  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  followed  by 
a  list  giving  the  names  of  the '  Principal  Actors,'  but  not  specify- 
ing the  characters  which  they  each  represented.  The  First 
Folio  edition  of  Shakespeare  gives  at  the  beginning  the  names 
of  twenty-six  of  the  '  Principal  Actors  in  all  these  Plays.' 
Only  a  very  few  editions  of  single  plays  contain  a  complete) 
play -bill  giving  the  names  of  the  actors,1  and  only  one  of  them! 
Webster's  Duchess  of  Malfi,  dates  from  Shakespeare's  lifetime  ; 
in  the  first  edition,  printed  in  1623,  the  list  of  dramatis  personce 
gives  the  names  of  the  actors  by  whom  the  respective  parts  had 
been  taken  since  the  play  was  first  produced. 

The  two  actors  about  whose  parts  we  have  the  most  informa- 
tion are  Alleyn  and  Burbage,2  upon  both  of  whom  their  contem- 
poraries heaped  unstinted  praises.  Edward  Alleyn  (1566- 
1626)  was  the  son  of  a  London  innkeeper.  As  early  as  1592 
Nash  paid  him  the  customary  compliment  of  calling  him  the 
Roscius  and  the  Aesop  of  his  day,  and  complained  that  so 
great  an  artist  should  be  so  little  known  abroad.  In  this  same 
year  Alleyn  married  a  step-daughter  of  Henslowe's,  and  from 
that  moment  onwards  he  was  the  life  and  soul  of  every  theatrical 
enterprise  undertaken  by  that  busy  manager.  He  seems, 
nevertheless,  to  have  retired  from  the  stage  before  he  was  forty  ; 
in  1604  he  appears  as  an  organiser  of  bear-baitings  and  other 
rough  amusements,  and  in  1612  we  learn  from  Hey  wood  that 
his  histrionic  activity  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  Richard  Burbage 
(1567  ?-1619)  was  the  son  of  the  James  Burbage  whom  we  have 
already  met,3  and  was  thus  a  child  of  the  theatre ;  as  far  as 
acting  was  concerned  he  was  the  pillar  and  support  of  Shake-\ 
speare's  company,  and  he  seems  to  have  remained  faithful! 
to  his  calling  to  his  life's  end.  While  of  the  earlier  actors  it  is 
only  the  clowns  about  whom  we  have  any  detailed  knowledge, 

1  There  is  a  list  of  the  editions  in  question  in  Wright's  Hiatoria  Histrionica, 
Hazlitt-Dodsley,  xv.  405. 

2  For  a  full  account  of  these  two   actors  cf.   the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  ;    for  Nash's  remarks  cf.  his  works,  ed.  McKerrow,  i.  215.     Nash 
also  expresses  the  intention  of  panegyrising  Tarlton  and  Alleyn  in  the  Latin 
tongue. 

8  Cf.  above,  p.  5, 
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Alleyn  and  Burbage  are  the  first  exponents  of  serious  parts 
whose  features  are  more  clearly  defined  to  us.  In  the  parts  of 
Marlowe's  two  supermen,  Tamburlaine  and  Doctor  Faustus, 
Alleyn  undertook  the  greatest  artistic  tasks  which  the  new 
school  of  dramatic  poetry  set  for  its  actors.  Besides  this  we 
know  that  hi  The  Jew  of  Malta  he  took  the  title-role,  and  hi 
Greene's  Orlando  Furioso  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  played 
Orlando,  a  manuscript  copy  of  whose  part  is  among  the  papers 
which  he  left  behind.  The  other  pieces  hi  which  he  is  known 
to  have  acted  are  now  lost.  Burbage  took  the  part  of  Jeronimo 
.  hi  The  Spanish  Tragedy,  and  of  Richard  m.,  Hamlet,  Lear,  and 
Othello  in  Shakespeare's  plays  ;  he  played  the  satirical  mis- 
anthrope Malevole  in  Marston's  Malcontent,  and  the  cold- 
hearted,  cruel  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Calabria  in  Webster's  Duchess 
of  Malfl  ;  besides  this  he  repeatedly  appears  hi  the  lists  of  actors 
given  hi  the  editions  of  Ben  Jonson's  and  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  works.  The  laudatory  epigram  addressed  to  Alleyn 
by  Ben  Jonson  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  too  acted  in 
his  plays  ;  after  the  inevitable  allusion  to  Roscius  and  Aesop 
the  poet  goes  on  to  say  in  his  self-conscious  manner  that  the 
man  who  has  given  life  to  so  many  poets  will  now  himself  live 
in  the  words  of  a  poet.  But  all  the  contemporary  panegyrics 
tell  us  nothing  as  to  the  style  of  acting  which  characterised  the 
/two  players.  Ben  Jonson  praises  Alleyn  for  thro  whig  himself 
into  the  spirit  of  his  part  with  his  whole  personality  ;  such  at 
least  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  words  '  others  speak,  but 
only  thou  dost  act.'  Later  tradition  pays  a  somewhat  similar 
tribute  to  Burbage  ;  Flecknoe  remarked  in  about  the  year  1660 
that  he  '  was  a  delightful  Proteus,  so  wholly  transforming  him- 
self into  his  part,  and  putting  off  himself  with  his  clothes,  as  he 
never  (not  so  much  as  in  the  tyring-house)  assumed  himself 
again  until  the  play  was  done.' l  Another  piece  of  information 
related  by  Flecknoe  (who  was  born  in  1608)  is  to  the  effect  that 
Alleyn  chiefly  excelled  in  majestic  parts  ;  and  this  completes 
the  list  of  contemporary  judgments  on  the  style  of  acting  of 
these  two  great  artists. 

To  judge  from  these  scanty  data,  it  was  heroic  parts  which 
accorded  best  with  the  artistic  genius  of  Alleyn  and  Burbage. 
The  list  of  roles  taken  by  Burbage  certainly  shows  a  great 
1  Flecknoe's  remarks  are  reprinted  in  Hazlitt,  English  Drama,  p.  279. 
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variety,  but  no  greater  than  would  be  within  the  powers  of 
talented  actors  of  our  own  day.  However,  the  lists  of  actors 
printed  in  the  works  of  Ben  Jonson  and  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  show  that  Burbage  acted  in  pieces  in  which  no  tragic 
parts  occur.  And  from  the  words  of  Nash  and  Ben  Jonson  we 
may  gather  that  Alleyn  likewise  possessed  a  talent  for  comedy.1 
Taylor  and  Lowin,  the  two  most  important  actors  of  Shake- 
speare's company  during  the  twenties  of  the  seventeenth 
century  are  praised  for  their  interpretation  of  widely  divergent 
parts  ;  Taylor,  for  instance,  played  Hamlet  and  lago,  Lowin 
both  Falstaff  and  the  heroic  youth  Melantius  in  The  Maid's 
Tragedy,  not  to  mention  various  eccentric  originals  in  Ben 
Jonson's  comedies ;  he  also  took  the  part  of  Bosola,  the  sly, 
sneaking  intriguer  in  Webster's  Duchess  of  Malfi.  Of  Shake- 
speare as  an  actor  we  know  very  little  :  later  writers  who  based 
their  statements  on  tradition,  assert  either  that  he  played 
remarkably  well,  or  else  that  he  was  in  no  way  distinguished  as 
an  actor,  but  that  he  was  an  excellent  writer.2  The  only  parts 
taken  by  him  that  they  can  mention  are  Adam,  the  old  servant 
in  As  you  Like  It,  and  the  ghost  in  Hamlet ;  besides  this  the 
lists  of  actors  appended  to  Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour  and  Sejanus  show  that  Shakespeare  performed  in 
these  plays.  At  all  events  he  did  not,  like  the  other  great  poet- 
actor  Moliere,  take  the  principal  parts  in  his  own  plays  ;  as  an 
actor  he  evidently  did  not  show  his  strength  in  the  expression  of 
that  brilliant  boldness  or  the  powerful  and  consuming  passion 
which  as  a  poet  he  so  often  depicted  :  his  talent  rather  lay  in 
the  interpretation  of  quiet  parts,  or,  to  use  a  phrase  taken  from 
the  stage  language  of  antiquity,  the  '  statarius  agendi  modus.' 
This  accords  very  well  with  the  picture  of  the  gentle,  sensitive 
personality  of  which  we  get  a  glimpse  in  the  sonnets.  It  is 
also  possible  that  he  lacked  the  external  qualities  demanded  by 
the  chief  parts.  But  the  minor  parts  which  he  took  may  well 

1  '  Who  both  their  graces  (Aesop  and  Roscius)  in  thy  self  hast  more  Outstript, 
than  they  did  all  that  went  before.' 

8  Cf .  Lee,  p.  44,  and  the  accounts  of  Davies,  Aubrey,  Rowe,  and  Oldys  cited 
in  Delius,  note  24.  See  also  Historia  Histrionica,  ubi  supra,  p.  453,  etc.  We 
cannot  now  determine  which  were  the  '  kingly  parts  '  played  by  Shakespeare 
*  in  sport ' ;  one  of  them  may,  however,  have  been  that  of  the  king  in  All 's  Well 
that  Ends  Well,  a  role  which  would  certainly  have  come  within  his  province. 
That  Chettle's  laudatory  phrase  (1592)  'exelent  in  the  qualitie  he  professes,' 
refers  to  Shakespeare  is  at  any  rate  very  improbable.  Cf.  Sarrazin  in  the 
Shakespeare- Jahrbuch,  xli.  184. 
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have  been  admirably  interpreted,  and  as  an  actor  he  no  doubt 
displayed  that  Proteus-like  nature  which  made  him  the  greatest 
of  dramatic  poets  ;  thus  it  is  quite  possible  to  reconcile  the 
apparently  contradictory  statements  mentioned  above.  The 
authoritative  position  which,  according  to  all  tradition,  he 
occupied  in  his  company  was  obviously  due  to  his  poetical 
talents. 

The  large  number  of  characters  in  most  plays  of  the 
romantic  style  necessitated  an  adherence  to  the  old  custom  of 
giving  several  parts  to  the  same  performer.1  In  the  anonymous 
play  of  Mucedorus  and  in  Heywood's  Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange 
(pri.  1607)  the  publishers  have  retained  the  practice — which 
elsewhere  is  no  longer  to  be  found  at  this  period — of  printing  a 
list  of  parts  as  they  were  to  be  distributed.  According  to  tl 
list  for  Heywood's  play,  its  twenty  parts  were  to  be  divide 
among  eleven  actors  ;  the  eight  most  important  parts  were  to 
monopolise  one  actor  apiece  ;  the  remaining  performers  had  to 
appear  in  the  most  various  roles  in  rapid  succession.  We  have 
seen  that  the  list  of  dramatis  personce  in  Webster's  Duchess  of 
Malfi  gives  the  names  of  the  actors  who  played  each  part. 
Pollard  here  appears  to  have  taken  the  doctor,  the  waiting- 
woman  Cariola,  and  a  court  official ;  and  in  the  prelude  to 
Marston's  tragedy  Antonio  and  Mellida,  one  of  the  players  tells 
us  that  he  has  two  parts  to  perform  in  the  piece  about  to  follow. 
Certainly  the  more  famous  actors,  such  as  Burbage,  Robinson, 
and  Lowin  had  only  one  role  allotted  to  them  in  The  Duchess 
of  Malfi,  and  it  may  well  be  questionable  whether  they  would 
have  consented  to  this  kind  of  multiplication  of  their  ego  ;  but 
some  of  them  may  have  taken  pleasure  in  demonstrating  their 
versatility  by  taking  several  parts  in  the  same  play,  and 
Bottom  the  weaver,  who  is  anxious  to  undertake  not  only 
Pyramus,  but  Thisbe  and  the  lion  as  well,  perhaps  had  his 
prototypes  hi  real  life.  In  the  ancient  Greek  theatre  this 
multiplication  of  the  roles  of  single  actors  had  been  facilitated 
by  the  wearing  of  masks,  and  it  seems  that  some  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan players  also  took  refuge  in  this  practice  ;  at  any  rate 
Puttenham  tells  us  in  his  theoretical  work  The  Arte  of  English 
Poesie  (1589)  that  the  actors  wore  '  vizards '  when  the  numbers 
of  the  company  were  insufficient.  Peter  Quince  in  A  Midsummer 

1  See  above,  p.  27. 
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Night's  Dream  advises  Flute,  who  is  to  play  Thisbe,  to  hide  his 
beard  under  a  mask,  and  in  the  pre-Shakespearean  Hamlet, 
according  to  Lodge's  account,  even  the  ghost  wore  a  mask. 
The  masks  alone  would  furnish  a  sufficient  reason  why  great 
actors  who  were  famous  for  their  expressive  play  of  feature 
should  not  be  over-anxious  to  undertake  more  than  one  part. 

The  same  love  of  strongly  emphasised  effects  which  animated 
the  dramatists  seems  also  to  have  prevailed  among  the  actors. 
True,   in  Hamlet's  conversation  with  the  players — the  only 
passage  where  a  dramatist  expresses  himself  connectedly  on 
questions  of  histrionic  art — we  are  told  that  the  actor  must, 
with  '  the  modesty  of  nature,'  strike  the  mean  between  '  tearing 
a  passion  to  tatters  '  and  a  '  too  tame  '  exposition  of  it ;  but  the 
passage  as  a  whole  proves  that  the  former  extreme  was  far  the 
more  common,  and  that  the  majority  of  actors  sought  rather! 
to  impress  the  groundlings  by  violent  gestures,  '  strutting,'  andj 
'  bellowing,'  than  to  content  themselves  with  the  approval  of  Ij 
the  judicious  few,  whose  censure  in  Shakespeare's  opinion  '  o'er-f* 
weighed  a  whole  theatre  of  others.'     And  indeed  it  accords  very  ' 
well  with  what  scanty  evidence  we  have  as  to  Shakespeare's 
own  performances  as  an  actor  to  suppose  that  he  aimed  prin- 
cipally at   achieving  refined  and  delicate  effects.     Our  only 
other  clue  to  the  dramatic  manner  of  the  period  is  furnished 
by  stage  directions  relating  to  the  gesture  and  outward  appear- 
ance of  the  characters,  with  which,  of  course,  their  method  of 
delivering  the  lines  must  have  harmonised. 

From  these  stage  directions  it  is  apparent  that  fixed  tradi- 
tions had  developed  for  the  expression  of  violent  emotions, 
and  in  particular,  pain  and  despair.  The  recipients  of  bad  news 
are  frequently  directed  to  throw  themselves  on  to  the  ground  ; 
this  is  to  be  done  by  the  Viceroy  in  Kyd's  Spanish  Tragedy,  by 
Titus  Andronicus  when  his  son  is  led  to  execution,  by  Romeo  on 
hearing  of  his  banishment,  by  David  when  the  prophet  Nathan 
announces  God's  judgment  on  him,  by  Bathsheba  on  Absalom's 
death,  and  by  Lucius  in  Daborne's  Poor  Man's  Comfort.1 
Frenzy  and  despair  were  often  expressed  by  disordered  hair,  as 
in  the  case  of  King  Humber  when  he  appears  after  the  battle 
is  lost  in  the  tragedy  of  Locrine.  Women,  especially,  often  j 

1  Spanish  Tragedy,  i.  iii.  ;  Titus  Andronicus,  in.  i.  ;  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
in.  iii.  70  ;  Peele,  ed.  Dyce,  pp.  471,  485  ;  The  Poor  Man's  Comfort,  1.  1547. 
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1  appear  in  such  situations  with  their  hair  *  about  their  ears,* 
(like  Elizabeth  in  Shakespeare's  Richard  III.,  when  she  rushes 
on  to  the  stage  in  her  wild  despair  at  her  husband's  death,  or 
Cassandra  in  Troilus  and  Cressida  when  she  foretells  the  fall 
of  Troy  in  her  prophetic  ravings ;  in  Shakespeare's  King  John 
Constance  in  her  distracted  grief  over  her  son's  capture  refuses 
to  bind  up  her  hair  again,  and  King  Philip  indulges  in  some 
figurative  reflections  on  the  unhappy  mother's  disordered  locks.1 
Sometimes  in  their  desperation  the  unfortunates  tear  out  their 
hair,  like  Katherine  in  Jack  Drum's  Entertainment  and  Hanno 
the  Carthaginian  in  Marston's  Sophonisba.2  In  the  same  way 
a  traditional  pantomime  had  developed  to  express  painful 
brooding,  and  this  no  doubt  came  into  play  on  those  occasions 
when  the  stage  directions  run — c  Enter  so-and-so  wonderful 
melancholy,'  or  *  wondrous  discontentedly,' 3  hi  particular, 
folded  arms  seem  to  have  formed  part  of  the  parade  of  melan- 
choly. Similar  directions  are  given  for  the  most  varied  situa- 
tions of  pathos  and  passionate  excitement.4 

Further  proof  of  the  elaborateness  of  gesture  which  was  in 
vogue  is  furnished  by  scenes  where  one  character  is  watching 
another  to  see  what  effect  some  incident  will  produce  on  him. 
Thus  in  the  older  play  of  King  Lear  the  messenger  who  has 
brought  the  letter  to  Regan  says,  while  she  is  reading  it  : 

See  how  she  knits  her  brow,  and  bites  her  lips, 
And  stamps  and  makes  a  dumb-show  of  disdain. 

1  Cf.  Locrine,  TV.  ii.  ;  Richard  III.,  n.  ii.  ;  Troilus  and  Cressida,  n.  ii.  100  ; 
King  John,  in.  iv.  61  seqq. ;  Franceschina  in  Marston's  Dutch  Courtesan,  n.  i., 
Penthea  in  Ford's  Broken  Heart,  iv.  ii.,  and  other  characters,  behave  in  a 
similar  manner. 

2  Cf.  Jack  Drum's  Entertainment,  ed.  Simpson,  p.  327,  Sophonisba,  i.  ii. ; 
Masinissa  here  says  to  Hanno :   '  O  lord,  spare  thy  hairs,  What,  dost  thou 
think  baldness  will  cure  thy  grief  ?  ' 

8  Cf.  Wounds  of  Civil  War,  p.  179,  *  all  in  black  and  wonderful  melancholy,' 
Friar  Bacon,  i.  i.  :  '  Enter  Prince  Edward  malcontented. '  Second  Maiden's 
Tragedy,  iv.  ii.  :  '  Enter  Tyrant  woundrous  discontentedly.'  Fortunatus, 
Dekker,  ed.  Pearson,  vol.  i.  p.  126  :  *  Enter  Orleans  melancholicke.'  Play  of 
feature  and  folded  arms  are  discussed  by  Delius  on  Titus  Andronicus,  in.  ii.  4. 
In  Shakespeare's  Rape  of  Lucrece  also  (1.  1662)  crossed  arms  are  mentioned 
as  a  sign  of  gloomy  sorrow. 

4  E.g.  the  directions  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  First  Quarto,  iv.  v.,  when  Juliet  is 
lying  apparently  dead  :  '  All  at  once  cry  out  and  wring  their  hands  ' ;  in  Henry 
VIII.,  ni.  ii.  372  :  '  Cromwell  standing  amazed ' ;  in  Marston's  Insatiate  Countess, 
in. :  '  Isabella  hanging  about  his  neck  lasciviously. '  The  queen  in  the  dumb- 
show  preceding  the  play  in  Hamlet  '  makes  passionate  action.'  The  ruffians 
in  TheDeviVs  Charter,  p.  44,  'embrace  fantastically.'  Cf .  also  the  description 
of  tragic  pantomime  in  Richard  III.,  in.  v. 
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Touches  of  this  kind  occur  frequently  in  Shakespeare  ;  at  one 
place  in  Henry  VI.  King  Lewis,  Queen  Margaret,  and  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  all  simultaneously  read  letters,  which,  though  they 
have  the  same  import,  arouse  very  different  feelings  in  each  of 
the  recipients ;  to  judge  from  the  comments  of  the  other  char- 
acters, this  must  have  been  a  very  effective  scene.  Similarly 
Shakespeare  paints  the  demeanour  of  the  unmasked  traitors 
in  Henry  V.,  and  of  Wolsey  before  his  fall  in  Henry  VIII.1 
Burbage's  play  of  face  and  gesture  in  such  scenes  was,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  particularly  famous.  But  we  may  safely 
assume  that  the  subordinate  actors  often  went  too  far,  and  that 
the  words  which  Hamlet  shouts  out  to  the  player  who  acts 
the  murderer,  '  Leave  thy  damnable  faces  and  begin/  were 
frequently  applicable  in  the  theatre. 

The  stage  directions  show  besides  that  the  actors  were  jEojad 
of  startling  effects  in  other  directions  also.  Blood-smears  are 
often  prescribed  in  battle  and  murder  scenes.  Thus  King 
Humber  in  Locrine  appears  after  the  battle  with  '  his  armes  aU 
bloodie.'  Evadne  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Maid's  Tragedy 
comes  on  after  the  king's  murder  with  a  knife  in  her  bloody 
hands,  and  the  stage  directions  in  Hey  wood's  Edward  IV. 
require  that  blood  shall  flow  from  the  arm  of  the  goldsmith 
Shore.2  In  the  same  way,  at  the  beginning  of  Macbeth,  the 
wounded  sergeant  is  required  to  enter  '  bleeding/  and  the  text 
itself  leaves  no  doubt  that  Macbeth  came  on  after  the  murder 
with  blood-stained  hands.  Probably  bladders  filled  with  a  red 
liquid  were  used  in  such  scenes  as  that  where  Tamora's  sons 
are  butchered  in  Titus  Andronicus,  or  where  the  imprisoned 
Bajazeth  brains  himself  against  the  iron  bars  of  his  cage  in 
Tamburlaine  ;  this  was  a  traditional  old  device,  the  use  of 
which  is  frequently  prescribed  in  the  repertory  pieces  of  the 
comedians  on  the  Continent.3  A  similar  realism  was  no  doubt 


1  Cf.  the  old  play  of  King  Lear,  Shakespeare's  library,  vi.  341 ;   Henry  V., 
Ii.  ii.  71  seqq.  ;   3  Henry  VI.,  in.  iii.  167  seqq.  ;  Henry  VIII.,  in.  ii.  144  seqq. 
Much  the  same  occurs  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  in.  ii.  246  seqq. 

2  Cf.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ed.  Dyce,  i.  418  ;  Edward  IV.,  ed.  Pearson, 
p.  155.     In  Marston's  Sophonisba,  ii.  ii.,  Masinissa  appears  with  a  lance-thrust 
through  his  arm,  and  in  Chapman's  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Crassinius  appears  at 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia  with  *  a  sword,  as  thrust  through  his  face.'     Cf.  also 
Clifford  in  3  Henry  VI.,  n.  vi.  (Quarto). 

3  See  my  Geschichte,  vol.  iii.  p.  564,  and  Schauspiele  der  englischen  Komodianten, 
p.  Ixxxviii.  seqq. 
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employed  for  the  numerous  executions  depicted  on  the  stage.1 
If  a  character  had  made  his  escape  from  the  water,  he  appeared 
with  dripping  clothes,  and  this  was  not  only  the  case  with 
comic  figures  like  the  horse-courser  in  Marlowe's  Doctor  Faustus, 
or  the  sailors  in  Shakespeare's  The  Tempest  (i.  i.  60),  but  even 
with  the  actors  of  such  heroic  parts  as  the  title-role  in  Pericles, 
ii.  i.  The  pregnancy!  of  women  was  represented  in  an  equally 
realistic  manner ;  they  are  required  to  come  on  with  their 
dresses  stuffed  out  in  front — *  great  bellied,'  or  '  with  child/  as 
the  stage  directions  have  it.  Juliet  in  Measure  for  Measure, 
and  Helena  at  the  close  of  All 's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  were 
obviously  intended  to  appear  in  this  condition,  as  was  also 
Jane  Seymour  at  the  solemn  court  procession  in  Samuel 
Rowley's  When  you  see  me,  you  know  me.  We  have  already 
seen  the  curious  comic  use  to  which  Thomas  May  applied  this 
variety  of  make-up.2 

i  If  what  has  been  described  reveals  a  striving  after  illusion 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  total  lack  of  it  that  marked 
the  arrangement  and  decoration  of  the  stage  itself,  the  same 
phenomenon  is  to  be  noticed  in  other  particulars.  For  example, 
directions  are  often  given,  quite  in  the  manner  of  the  most 
realistic  modern  school,  to  heighten  the  illusion  by  producing 
noises  of  every  description  off  the  stage  :  the  cry  of  hounds  is  to 
be  heard  during  the  hunt  in  Titus  Andronicus,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Peele's  Old  Wives'  Tale  a  dog  barks ;  a  nightingale 
sings  in  Marston's  Dutch  Courtesan  ;  and  the  advent  of  the  post 
in  Shakespeare's  Henry  VI.  is  heralded  by  the  sounding  of  a 
horn ;  in  the  same  way,  the  noise  of  men  driving  cattle  is  heard 
when  Stukely  is  approaching  with  his  booty,  and  the  rumbling 
of  a  coach  when  the  lady  arrives  to  pay  her  visit  in  Massinger's 
New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts.  After  the  disappearance  of  the 
ghost  in  the  first  scene  of  Hamlet,  Bernardo  says  that  '  it  was 
about  to  speak  when  the  cock  crew ' ;  and  the  first  authoritative 
quarto  edition  actually  contains  a  direction  '  the  cock  crows,' 

1  Only  a  few  of  the  many  examples  need  be  cited.  Beheadings  on  the  stage 
occur  in  Marston's  Insatiate  Countess  and  Massinger's  Virgin  Martyr  ;  hanging 
scenes  in  The  Spanish  Tragedy  and  Sir  Thomas  More  ;  racking  in  A  Larum 
for  London,  p.  61.  In  Tamburlaine,  Part  11.,  the  Governor  of  Babylon  is  hung 
up  on  the  stage  and  shot  at,  etc. 

8  Cf.  among  other  plays,  Ford's  Witch  of  Edmonton,  i.  i.,  and  the  conclusion 
of  Chapman's  Blind  Beggar.  Cf .  also  p.  265  above ;  and  for  the  same  feature 
in  the  plays  of  Hans  Sachs,  see  my  Geschichte,  vol.  iii.  p.  436. 
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a  few  lines  above,  just  before  the  ghost  vanishes.  In  Garrick's 
day  a  '  cock-a-doodle-doo  '  still  resounded  behind  the  scenes 
at  this  point ;  but  nowadays  even  the  boldest  stage-manager 
would  hardly  dare  to  introduce  it  afresh.1 

% 

There  were  several  theatrical  companies  simultaneously  per- 
forming in  London  during  the  first  few  years  of  the  Shake- 
spearean period,  whose  separate  activities  are  now  very 
difficult  to  disentangle.  One  of  these  companies  which 
was  under  the  protection  of  the  Queen,2  had  lost  its  most 
famous  member,  the  clown  Tarlton,  as  early  as  1588  ;  but  it 
still  possessed  two  actors  who  are  highly  praised  by  Nash  in 
his  much-quoted  utterances  on  the  contemporary  drama — 
Bentley  and  Knell,  the  latter  of  whom  played  the  title-role  in 
the  older  Henry  V. :  later  on  Dekker,  in  his  description  of 
Elysium,  assigned  to  the  '  inimitable  Bentley  '  a  place  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  poets  among  the  dead.  We  hear  nothing 
further  of  this  troop  after  1594,  but  it  took  an  important  part 
in  the  glories  of  the  great  new  era  by  producing  such  works 
as  Greene's  masterpiece  Friar  Bacon,  Peele's  Old  Wives'  Tale, 
and  the  remarkable  pre-Shakespearean  play  of  King  John  ; 
besides  these  its  repertory  contained  the  old-fashioned  drama 
of  chivalry  Clyomon  and  Clamydes.  Soon,  however,  two  other 
companies  made  their  way  to  the  front  and  achieved  a  pre- 
eminent position,  which  they  retained  throughout  the  whole 
Shakespearean  period.  One  of  them  had  for  its  protector 
Ferdinando  Stanley,  who  is  extolled  by  Nash  and  others  as  a 
patron  of  poetry,  an  art  in  which  he  himself  made  occasional 
essays.  After  1588  he  bore  the  title  of  Lord  Strange,  and  after 
1593  that  of  Earl  of  Derby ;  the  actors  under  his  patronage 
are  generally  referred  to  by  an  appellation  taken  from  one  of 
these  titles.  To  judge  by  the  names  of  the  members,  this  troop 
was  identical  with  the  company  protected  by  Elizabeth's 
favourite  Leicester,  which  seems  to  have  chosen  Stanley  as  its 
patron  on  Leicester's  death  in  1588.  The  other  company 
was  under  the  protection  of  CharJeS--  Howard,  who  had  dis- 

1  Cf.  3  Henry  VI.,  in.  iii. ;  Dutch  Courtesan,  n.  i. ;  Captain  Thomas  Stukeley, 
1.  1102  ;  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  in.  ii.  ;  as  to  the  cock-crowing  cf. 
Furness,  Variorum  Hamlet,  i.  i.  139.  In  The  Thracian  Wonder,  n.  i.,  the  cries, 
of  victims  of  the  plague  are  similarly  heard  from  off  the  stage. 

3  See  above,  p.  6, 
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tinguished  himself  by  his  heroism  in  the  fighting  against  the 
Armada,  and  had  borne  the  title  of  Lord  Admiral  since  1585,  and 
that  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  since  1597  ;  this  troop  is  gener- 
ally known  either  as  '  the  Admiral's  men '  or  '  Nottingham's 
men.'  These  two  companies  repeatedly  gave  joint  perform- 
ances during  the  first  years  of  the  period  (up  till  and  including 
1594) ;  but  even  apart  from  this  it  would  now  be  impossible 
to  determine  precisely  their  history,  their  repertories,  and  who 
were  their  important  members  during  these  years.  We  are  able, 
however,  to  affirm  with  some  certainty  that  even  then  Burbage 
and  Alleyn  were  prominent  as  actors  of  heroic  parts — the  former 
:in  the  Strange-Derby  company,  and  the  latter  in  the  Admiral's 
company  ;  there  is  also  express  testimony  that  Marlowe's 
earliest  tragedies,  Tamburlaine  and  Doctor  Faustus,  were  first 
presented  by  the  Admiral's  men.  After  the  Earl  of  Derby's 
death  on  April  16,  1594,  his  company  passed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Henry  Oarew,  Lord  Hunsdon,  who  was  related  to 
Elizabeth  by  his  mother — a  sister  of  Anne  Boleyn — and  stood 
high  in  her  favour.  He  then  held  the  dignity  of  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, and  his  company  is  therefore  termed  by  Henslowe  '  my 
Lorde  Chamberlen  men,'  as  early  as  June  1594,  when  it  was 
giving  joint  performances  with  the  Admiral's  company  in  the 
same  theatre.  After  this  date,  we  hear  nothing  further  of 
a  close  connection  between  these  two  troops ;  the  Lord 
/Chamberlain's  company  went  its  own  way  and  soon  eclipsed 
lall  others  in  brilliance  and  renown.  At  the  Christmas  per- 
formances, which  took  place  at  Court  by  old  custom,  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  company  produced  two  *  comedies  or  enterludes  ' 
on  the  26th  and  28th  of  December  1594  at  the  palace  at  Green- 
wich ;  and  on  the  20th  March  of  the  following  year  three  repre- 
sentatives of  the  company,  Kemp,  Shakespeare,  and  Richard 
Burbage,  received  £20  in  respect  of  these  performances.  The 
names  of  the  greatest  poet,  the  most  famous  actor  of  heroic 
parts,  and  the  most  celebrated  clown  in  the  troop  are  thus 
linked  together  in  the  treasurer's  accounts  ;  and  the  entry 
furnishes  at  the  same  time  the  earliest  authentic  evidence 
that  Shakespeare  belonged  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  players. 
We  have  no  information  as  to  whether  he  joined  this  company 
in  the  early  days  when  Leicester  or  Stanley  was  its  protector, 
pr  at  a  later  time ;  we  are  not  even  acquainted  with  the  date  at 
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which  he  went  on  to  the  stage ;  and  it  is  only  thanks  to  Greene's 
malicious  attack  on  him  that  we  know  that  he  was  already 
acting  in  1592.  Still  it  is  very  possible  that  the  company 
which  he  first  joined  was  that  in  which  he  remained  to  the  end 
of  his  theatrical  career.  That  he  was  already  a  member  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  company  in  1594  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  his  Titus  Andronicus  and  probably  his  Taming  of  the 
Shrew  were  produced  at  the  joint  performances  given  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  and  the  Admiral's  companies  in  that  year. 
On  the  death  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  in  July  1596,  the  com- 
pany passed  under  the  protection  of  his  son,  George  Carew, 
Lord  Hunsdon,  and  now  became  known  as  '  Lord  Hunsdon's 
servants.'  This  is  how  it  is  described  on  the  title-page  of  the 
first  edition  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  (1597).  However,  the  younger 
Lord  Hunsdon  was  promoted  to  his  late  father's  office  of  Lord 
Chamberlain  in  April  1597,  so  that  after  a  nine-months' 
interruption  the  troop  was  able  to  resume  its  former  name. 
Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  this  younger  Lord  Hunsdon,  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  literary  lady,  and  was  extolled  as  an 
intelligent  patroness  by  Spenser,  Nash,  and  the  musician 
Dowland  ;  but  it  is  very  characteristic  that  we  hear  nothing 
about  any  relations  between  her  and  Shakespeare,  although 
it  was  just  during  the  period  of  her  husband's  patronage  of  the 
poet's  company  that  the  latter  was  unfolding  his  creative 
power  in  its  greatest  brilliance. 

Very  little  information  is  available  as  to  this  company's  reper- 
tory during  the  period  intervening  between  its  association  with 
the  Admiral's  company  in  1594  and  the  death  of  Elizabeth  in 
1603.  We  know  that  besides  Shakespeare's  own  plays  they  acted 
Every  Man  in  his  Humour  and  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour, 
the  two  first  pieces  where  Jonson  discovered  his  characteristic 
bent ;  and  that  when  Jonson  broke  with  them  and  the  theatre 
war  was  raging,  they  acted  Dekker's  anti-Jonsonian  piece, 
Satiromastix  (pri.  1602).  But  besides  these  the  only  plays  which 
we  can  assign  to  them  with  safety  are  three  anonymous  ones  : 
Thomas,  Lord  Cromwell,  A  Larum  for  London,  and  A  Warning 
for  Fair  Women.1 

1  Wentworth  Smith  in  the  preface  to  his  Hector  of  Germany  refers  to  a  drama 
previously  composed  by  him  as  '  The  Freeman's  Honour,  acted  by  the  now 
servants  of  the  King's  Majestie  [i.e.  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Troop  before  the 
accession  of  James  L]  to  dignifie  the  worthy  Companie  of  the  Merchant  Taylors.' 
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We  are  far  better  informed  as  to  the  repertory  of  the  Admiral's 
company.     Alleyn,  who  is  known  to  have  joined  the  Earl  of 
Worcester's  troop  as  early  as   1583, x — that  is  to  say,  in  his 
seventeenth  year — was,  both  on  account  of  his  relationship  with 
Henslowe  and  his  artistic  pre-eminence,  the  natural  person  to 
act  as  intermediary  between  the  Admiral's  company  and  the 
manager  towards  whom  they  were  in  a  position  of  financial 
dependence.     Henslowe  carried  on  an  extensive  pawnbroking 
and  money-lending  business,  and  advanced  money  to  the  ever- 
needy  dramatists  on  pieces  still  in  the  making,  which  he  was 
thus  able  to  acquire  on  favourable  terms  and  hand  on  to  the 
actors  ;  he  also  supplied  the  latter  with  costumes  and  properties, 
or  money  to  purchase  them,  and,  most  important  of  all,  leased 
the  theatres  which  he  had  built  to  the  different  companies  in 
return  for  a  share  in  the  takings.     He  was  evidently  a  sly  old 
fox  who  knew  what  was  to  his  own  advantage,  but  was  com- 
pletely indifferent  to  the  aesthetic  or  literary  side  of  the  stage.2 
The  book  in  which  he  entered  his  business  memoranda  and 
accounts,  and  part  of  his  correspondence  with  poets  and  actors, 
came  after  his  death  in  1616  into  the  possession  of  Alleyn,  and 
thence  passed  into  the  library  of  Dulwich  College,  which  Alleyn 
founded  in  1613  long  after  he  had  retired  from  the  stage  as  a 
wealthy  man ;  in  this  manner  evidence  of  inestimable  value 
for  the  history  of  the  theatre  has  been  preserved.    It  is  certainly 
to  be  regretted  that  the  information  is  restricted  to  Henslowe's 
own  business  circle,  and,  above  all,  that  its  flow  is  less  generous 
where  Shakespeare's  company  is  concerned ;  but  a  part  of  the 
facts  which  we  glean  from  it  may  no  doubt  be  regarded  as 
typical  of   the  general  theatrical  conditions  of  the  period ; 
it  has  been  rightly  observed  that  Shakespeare's  company  was 
in  a  better  position  in  that  the  actors  themselves  had  the 
business  arrangements  more  in  their  own  hands.     Henslowe's 
notes  have  already  been  of  constant  service  to  us  in  the  present 
history.     Till  about  the  end  of  1597  he  makes  entries  of  the 
performances  in  which  he  was  financially  interested,  giving  the 
date,  the  title  of  the  play,  and  the  sum  received  by  him  ;  from 
that  point  onwards  he  merely  records  the  sums  paid  for  new 

This  is  the  date  given  by  Maas,  p.  49  seq.  ;   Fleay  gives  it  as  1586. 
2  The  most  careful  and  exhaustive  study  of  Henslowe  and  everything  con- 
nected with  his  theatrical  undertakings  has  now  been  furnished  by  Greg, 
Henslowe'a  Diary,  vol.  ii.  chaps,  i.  ij. 
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pieces,  the  prepayments  made  to  the  dramatists,  and  the 
amounts  laid  out  on  costumes  and  stage  properties.  Henslowe's 
business  relations  were  not  confined  to  the  Admiral's  men,  but 
extended  also  to  other  companies — in  particular,  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke's,1  and  that  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  which,  as  we 
saw,  had  formerly  for  a  tune  included  Alleyn  among  its  mem- 
bers; towards  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign  it  had  come  into 
some  prominence,  principally  because  Heywood  had  placed 
his  talent  and  his  ever-ready  pen  at  its  disposal. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  last  decade  of  Elizabeth's  < 
reign,  no  other  professional  company  could  compete  with  the  i 
Lord  Chamberlain's  and  the  Admiral's  men.     With  regard  to/, 
the  rivalry  between  the  two  companies  it  has  often  been  said  i 
that  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  men  aimed  at  a  higher  class  of  j 
work,  while  the  Admiral's  men  strove  after  cruder  and  more' 
sensational  effects.     Indeed,  it  was  inevitable  that  even  contem- 
porary opinion  should  be  conscious  of  the  enormous  advantage 
which  the  Chamberlain's  men  enjoyed  in  the  possession  of  such 
repertory  pieces  as  Shakespeare's  Henry  IV.,  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,  Twelfth  Night,  and  As  You  Like  It.    Both  companies 
were  welcome  visitors  at  Court,  and  the  Chamberlain's  men  acted 
before  the  Queen  at  Kichmond  on  February  2,  1603 — that  is 
to  say,  very  shortly  before  her  death.     But,  though  twenty- 
eight  performances  are  mentioned  in  the  accounts  as  having 
been  given  at  Court  by  the  Chamberlain's  men  between  1594 
and  1603,2  in  no  case  do  the  entries  state  the  name  of  the  play  ; 
all  we  can  say  is  that  in  the  first  editions  of  Love's  Labour  Lost 
and  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  it  is  stated  on  the  title-page 
that  these  comedies  had  been  acted  before  the  Queen,  a  species 
of  advertisement  also  to  be  found  on  other  title-pages  ;    the 
titles  of  several  pieces  acted  by  the  Lord  Admiral's  men  before 
the  Queen  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  Henslowe's  Diary. 
Care  was  taken  to  impart  a  fresh  charm  to  these  plays  by 
adorning  them  with  prologues  and  epilogues  specially  written 
for  the  occasion.     At  the  very  last  Christmas  before  her  death, 

1  As  to  this  troop,  cf.  Wallace  in  Englische  Studien,  xliii.  441. 

2  During  the  period  beginning  on  December  27,  1591,  and  ending  with  the 
closing  of  the  theatres  by  the  Puritans  in  1642,  488  performances  are  mentioned 
as  having  been  given  at  Court.     Of  these  341  were  given  by  the  company  to 
which  Shakespeare  had  belonged.     Cf.  the  statistics  drawn  up  by  Morton  iu 
the  Journal  of  Germanic  Philosophy,  i.  31  seqq. 
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the  old  Queen  had  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  one  of  the  most 
delightful  products  of  native  art — Greene's  comedy  on  the  magic 
arts  of  Friar  Bacon ;  it  had  been  furnished  with  a  new  prologue 
and  epilogue  by  Middleton,  then  first  begmning  to  make  his 
way  as  a  dramatist,  in  return  for  a  payment  of  five  shillings. 

On  Elizabeth's  death  the  new  ruling  House  showed  itself, 
if  possible,  even  more  favourably  inclined  towards  the  theatre 
than  she  had  been.  James  had,  as  King  of  Scotland,  already 
given  proof  of  a  friendly  disposition  towards  the  English  actors 
on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  his  kingdom  in  1599  ;  the 
preachers  who  had  thundered  from  the  pulpit  against  the  per- 
mission to  act  which  had  been  accorded  to  the  English  players 
were  ordered  to  declare  after  their  next  sermon  that  they 
nothing  to  say  against  people  attending  the  performances, 
His  Majesty  would,  of  course,  never  give  his  sanction  to  an 
thing  that  was  either  harmful  or  scandalous.1  In  May  1603, 
that  is  to  say,  very  shortly  after  his  accession,  James  issued 
a  Privy  Seal  according  his  protection  to  the  actors,  including 
Shakespeare,  who  had  hitherto  formed  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
company,2  and  from  this  time  forward  the  company  was  known  as 
'  The  King's  Players.'  As  servants  of  the  King  they  were  dressed 
in  scarlet  coats  on  the  occasion  of  James's  solemn  entry  into  the 
city  in  1604,  were  commanded  to  appear  at  Court  festivities 
far  more  frequently  than  any  other  company,  and  occupied  the 
first  place  in  the  dramatic  world  of  the  capital.  Their  repertory 
included,  besides  all  Shakespeare's  later  plays,  the  charming 
comedy  of  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  Webster's  moving 
tragedy  The  Duchess  of  Malfiy  and  the  most  successful  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  early  dramas.  Ben  Jonson,  too, 
renewed  his  connection  with  the  company,  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  his  quarrel  with  them,  and  allowed  his  two 
tragedies  as  well  as  his  comic  masterpieces,  Volpone  and  The 
Alchemist,  to  be  produced  by  them.3  During  the  first  years  of 

1  For  a  detailed  account  of  these  proceedings,  see  Dibdin,  Annals  of  the 
Edinburgh  Stage,  1888,  p.  21  seqq. 

2  We  are  justified  in  so  describing  them,  inasmuch  as  the  document  mentions 
*  Laurence  Fletcher,  Shakespeare,  Burbage,  Philippes,  Heminge,  Condell,  Sly, 
Armin,  Cowley  and  the  rest  of  their  associates  ' ;  and  of  the  persons  here  named, 
all  except  Fletcher  and  Armin  are  known  to  have  belonged  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  company. 

3  For  The  Tragedy  of  Qowry,  also  a  piece  belonging  to  this  company,  see 
above,  p.  182. 
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James's  reign  Anne  of  Denmark  seems  also  to  have  attached  to 
her  service  a  company  of  actors  who  were  known  as  the  Queen's 
Players.  This  troop,  which  had  formerly  been  the  Earl  of 
Worcester's,  likewise  possessed  some  distinguished  histrionic 
talent ;  Heywood  continued  to  supply  it  with  plays,  and  it 
also  acted  pieces  by  Dekker  and  Webster,  among  others,  and  the 
merry  popular  drama  Nobody  and  Somebody,  which  was  much 
beloved  in  Germany  as  well  as  England.  The  Admiral's  com- 
pany now  at  length  passed  under  the  patronage  of  Henry, 
Prince  of  Wales,  after  whose  early  death  in  1612  it  found  a  pro- 
tector in  the  King's  son-in-law,  Frederick,  Count  Palatine,  known 
as  the  '  Palsgrave.'  This  company,  likewise,  retained  its  former 
importance,  even  though  Alleyn,  its  most  distinguished  member, 
had  retired  from  the  stage.  Of  their  repertory  during  this 
period  we  know  very  little,  though  we  are  so  well  informed 
as  to  its  earlier  contents  ;  but,  at  all  events,  two  of  the  most 
skilful  and  effective  playwrights,  Dekker  and  Middleton,  worked 
on  their  behalf. 

Throughout  the  whole  period  there  also  subsisted  that  re- 
markable subdivision  of  the  drama  which  had  developed  from 
theatrical  performances  given  by  choir-boys  ;  but  of  all  the 
various  troops  of  boys  who  performed  at  the  Court  festivities 
during  the  first  decades  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  only  two — the 
Children  of  the  Royal  Chapel  and  the  Children  of  St.  Paul's — 
maintained  any  importance  later.  We  have  already  seen  that 
Lyly,  whose  work  forms  a  prelude  to  the  great  new  epoch,  I 
found  at  the  hands  of  the  choristers  a  method  of  interpretation,! 
which  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  own  style.  And  indeed  it( 
would  appear,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  scanty  information 
available  as  to  their  repertories,  that  the  choristers  remained 
faithful  to  this  style  till  after  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  Nash's  Summer's  Last  Will  and  Marlowe's  Dido  unmis- 
takably bear  its  distinguishing  marks,  prominent  among  which 
was  the  provision  of  parts  for  quite  diminutive  urchins.  In 
The  Wars  of  Cyrus  (pri.  1594),  a  tragedy  performed  by  choristers, 
the  anonymous  author  is  evidently  attempting  higher  flights. 
About  the  year  1600  Ben  Jonson,  who  was  at  the  time  estranged 
from  Shakespeare's  company,  entrusted  the  performance  of 
his  two  satirical  plays,  Cynthia's  Revels  and  The  Poetaster,  to 
the  Children  of  the  Chapel :  the  first  is  provided  with  a  fanciful 
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background,  the  second  is  localised  in  ancient  Rome,  but  the 
veil  of  symbolical  disguise  and  Roman  names  does  not  serve  to 
conceal  the  spiteful  ridicule  which  the  author  somewhat  too 
pointedly  directs  against  his  fellow-dramatists  and  the  actors 
'  on  the  other  side  of  Tiber,'  or,  in  other  words,  Shakespeare's 
company  at  the  Globe  in  South wark.  We  need  not  here  enter 
into  the  dreary  and  uninspiriting  history  of  this  literary  quarrel ; 
as  is  well  known,  it  gave  occasion  to  Shakespeare's  ill-humoured 
outburst  in  Hamlet  against  the  '  aery  of  children,  little  eyases,' 
who  seek  to  cry  down  all  other  actors  with  their  piping  voices. 
Shakespeare  also  bewails  the  love  of  gossip  and  scandal  dis- 
played by  the  public,  who  for  the  moment  insisted  that  every 
piece  produced  by  either  party  should  contain  hostile  allusions 
/to  the  other  side.  At  all  events,  for  the  time  being,  the  Children 

/of  the  Chapel  stood  very  high  in  the  favour  of  the  public. 
Gerschow,  the  secretary  of  the  Duke  of  Pommern-Wolgast, 
who  spent  some  time  in  England  with  his  master  in  the  autumn 
of  1602,  speaks  very  highly  of  the  excellent  education  afforded 
to  these  boys  ;  he  says  that  they  were  trained  for  the  royal 
service  in  music  and  singing,  and — in  order  to  acquire  an  easy 
and  graceful  carriage,  or '  practice  courtly  manners,'  as  he  puts  it 
— were  obliged  to  perform  in  a  comedy  once  a  week  ;  thus  the 
children's  comedies  had  the  advantage  of  affording  a  more 
uncommon  kind  of  pleasure  than  ordinary  performances.1 
We  also  learn  from  him  that  in  plays  acted  by  these  boys, 
*  profitable  arguments  and  much  fine  instruction  would  appear 
to  be  treated  of,  as  I  am  informed  by  others.'  But,  as  a 
foreigner,  he  himself  more  especially  valued  the  '  exquisite 
music,'  for  it  seems  that  each  dramatic  performance  was 
preceded  by  a  concert  lasting  an  hour,  at  which  every  variety  of 
instrumental  music  was  given.  This  explains  why  the  ordinary 
actors,  when  they  appropriated  a  chorister  play,  were  obliged 
to  provide  it  with  fresh  additions  in  order  to  eke  out  the  allotted 
time.2  It  had  already  happened  more  than  once  that  boys  had 

1  been  forcibly  impressed  by  the  choirmaster,  in  order  to  obtain 

1  This  view  is  confirmed  in  the  concluding  words  of  the  epilogue  to  a  later 
piece  written  for  the  repertory  of  the  Children  of  the  Chapel  (Eastward  Ho  / 
pri.  1604).     For  Gerschow's  account,  cf.  Shakespeare- Jahrbuch,  xxxviii.  198. 

2  '  To  entertain  a  little  more  time  and  to  abridge  the  not  received  custom  of 
music  in  the  theatre  '  (induction  added  to  Marston's  Malcontent,  1604,  after  it> 
had  been  acquired  by  Shakespeare's  company). 
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fresh  musical  and  histrionic  talent  for  the  Children  of  the 
Chapel ;  that  this  practice  continued  to  be  carried  on  with  the 
most  brutal  callousness  is  shown  especially  clearly  by  the 
records  of  a  lawsuit  between  the  father  of  a  boy  named  Clifton 
who  had  been  kidnapped  and  the  master  of  the  chapel.1  One 
of  the  boys  who  met  this  fate  was  Nathanael  Field,  who  after- 
wards became  a  famous  actor,  a  pupil  at  Mulcaster's  school, 
and  the  son  of  a  Puritan  divine  who  had  written  against  the 
theatre  and  died  in  1588.  Salathiel  Pavy,  who  like  Field 
performed  in  Ben  Jonson's  satirical  comedies,  is  also  mentioned 
among  the  kidnapped  boys  in  the  records  of  the  case  mentioned 
above  ;  and  to  judge  by  his  Christian  name,  he  too  must  have 
sprung  from  a  Puritan  family.  This  charming  boy  has  been 
rendered  famous  by  the  epitaph  which  Ben  Jonson  wrote  upon 
him  when  he  died  in  his  fourteenth  year  :  Jonson  says  of  him, 
that  he  played  the  parts  of  old  men  so  naturally  that  he  de- 
ceived the  Fates  as  to  his  real  age.2  An  aggravating  circum- 
stance, in  these  particular  instances  of  kidnapping,  was  that 
both  Pavy  and  Field  were  quite  unmusical  and  therefore  totally 
useless  as  actual  choir-boys.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the 
thirteen-year-old  boy  Clifton,  who,  as  his  father  complains,  was 
only  to  be  put  to  the  '  base  trade  of  a  mercenary  enterlude 
player.'  It  was  evidently  to  meet  such  complaints  as  these 
.  that  an  Order  in  Council  was  issued  on  November  7,  1606, 
authorising  Nathaniel  Giles  to  requisition  children  for  service 
in  the  Royal  Chapel  in  the  customary  manner,  but  expressly 
directing  that '  children  taken  by  force  of  this  Commission  shall 
not  be  employed  as  comedians  or  stage  players.'  3 

The  Children  of  St.  Paul's  were  obliged  to  suspend  their 
theatrical  performances  about  the  year  1590,  probably  because  in 
a  dramatic  satire  they  had  ventured  to  take  a  part  in  the  Martin 
Marprelate  controversy.4  Besides  this  satire,  we  are  unable  to 
name  any  of  the  other  pieces  belonging  to  then:  repertory  at 
this  period  except  a  few  comedies  by  Lyly.  It  was  not  till 
about  1600  that  they  reappeared  as  actors,  and  for  a  consider- 

1  Cf.  the  documents  published  by  Greenstreet  in  the  Athenceum,  3224 ;  cf. 
also  Fleay,  p.  127. 

2  Ben  Jonson,  Epigrams,  No.  120.    Salathiel  Pavy  is  evidently  identical  with 
the  Solomon  Pavy  mentioned  in  the  Clifton  documents. 

3  Printed  in  the  Malone  Society  Collections,  parts  iv.-v.  p.  363. 

4  The  first  evidence  of  this  fact  occurs  in  the  printer's  preface  to  Lyly'a 
Endymion,  1591  :  *  Since  the  plays  in  Paul's  were  dissolved.' 
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able  time  after  this  date  the  London  stage  could  boast  of  two 
juvenile  troops  simultaneously  occupying  an  important  position 
in  the  theatrical  world.  In  1604  James's  consort  took  the 
Children  of  the  Chapel  under  her  protection  and  gave  them  the 
title  of  '  Children  of  the  Queen's  Revels ' ;  and  the  '  Children  of 
the  King's  Revels/  of  whom  we  hear  a  few  years  later,  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  Children  of  St.  Paul's  under  another 
name.1  The  repertory  of  these  youthful  actors  now  contained 
bright  and  fantastic  plays  by  poets  of  the  type  of  Day ;  but 
they  were  also  supplied  by  such  writers  of  inflated  bombast  as 
Marston  and  by  Middleton,  who  though  highly  talented,  had  a 
fondness  for  the  coarsest  effects.  Situations  of  dubious  morality 
are  also  found  with  increasing  frequency  on  their  stage  ;  and 
when  they  ventured  upon  plays  like  Marston's  Antonio  and 
Mettida  (which  was  performed  by  the  Children  of  St.  Paul's 
not  later  than  1602),  or  Chapman's  Byron  (given  by  the  Queen's 
Revels  in  1608),  the  piping  children's  voices,  to  which  Shake- 
speare alludes,  must  have  had  at  times  a  curiously  incongruous 
effect.  However,  they  never  apparently  ventured  upon 
dramas  from  English  history.  Many  members  of  these  juvenile 
companies  seem  to  have  remained  with  them  after  their  school- 
days were  at  an  end  and  they  had  lost  the  children's  voices 
which  were  supposed  to  justify  their  inclusion  in  the  choir ; 
Nathanael  Field,  for  instance,  who  has  been  mentioned  above, 
was  in  his  twentieth  year  when  he  achieved  a  great  success  in 
the  heroic  title-role  of  Chapman's  Bmsy  d'Ambois  at  its  first 
production  by  the  Children  of  St.  Paul's  in  1607.  Two  other 
choristers,  Underwood  and  Ostler,  who  had  also  taken  part 
in  the  production  of  Ben  Jonson's  satirical  comedies,  were 
admitted  into  Shakespeare's  company,  when  grown  up,  at  a 
date  before  1609  ;  Field,  too,  subsequently  joined  this  company. 
Shakespeare  was  thus  justified  when  he  said  in  Hamlet  that  the 
children  who  had  cried  down  the  adult  players  would  them- 
selves be  forced  to  join  their  number  when  their  voices  had 
broken,  and  that  thus  '  their  writers  do  them  wrong,  to  make 
them  exclaim  against  their  own  succession.' 

In  1608  the  entire  chorister  company  was  obliged  to  vacate 
the  Blackfriars  Theatre,  which  was  from  that  time  onwards 
used  by  Shakespeare's  company  in  addition  to  the  Globe.  A 

1  According  to  a  plausible  conjecture  of  Fleay's. 
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new  children's  theatre  was  thereupon  founded  in  Whitefriars, 
where  plays  by  Chapman,  Ben  Jonson,  Marston  and  others 
were  performed ;  but  we  need  not  here  follow  its  history  further. 


Among  the  playhouses,  we  are  already  familiar  with  the 
'  Theatre '  and  the  '  Curtain,'  both  of  which  lay  without  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  city.1  Several  other  theatres  next 
sprang  up  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Thames  ;  a  lively  scene 
must  have  ensued  there  when  trumpet-blasts  and  the  waving 
of  flags  announced  that  a  performance  was  about  to  take  place, 
and  the  eager  crowds  swept  over  the  one  and  only  bridge,  or  were 
ferried  over  in  boats  by  the  watermen.  Henslowe  bought  a 
site  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  in  1587  erected  on  it  a  theatre  j 
called  '  IhfiJBoje ' ;  the  earliest  mention  of  its  use  is  in  April 
1588.2  Performances  were  given  there  by  Lord  Strange's 
men,  and  then  by  other  companies  with  which  Henslowe  had 
business  connections,  especially  the  Admiral's  men.  But  when 
in  1594  this  company  was  giving  joint  performances  with  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  company,  the  theatre  used  was  one  situated 
still  further  south  in  Newington  Butts,  of  which  very  little 
else  is  known.3  The  Swan  Theatre,  of  which  we  possess  the 
remarkable  drawing  reproduced  above,  was  also  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river.  Meres  4  mentions  this  theatre  as 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  clown  Wilson's  most  brilliant  displays 
of  extemporary  wit.  The  Lord  Chamberlain's  company  acted 
in  the  *  Theatre,'  which  had  been  built  by  Burbage's  father, 
and  we  must  regard  this  as  the  scene  of  Shakespeare's  rising 
poetic  fame  ;  but,  like  the  other  companies,  in  the  winter  they 
probably  also  played  in  the  yards  of  inns  in  the  interior  of  the 
city.  At  any  rate  their  protector,  in  a  letter  of  October  8, 1596, 
requests  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  to  allow  his  actors  to  give 
their  performances  within  the  city  in  the  winter  at  the  Cross 
Keys  Inn ;  they  would  pledge  themselves,  he  states,  not  to 
solicit  the  attendance  of  the  public  by  the  noise  of  trumpets 

1  See  above,  p.  5. 

2  Cf.  Charles  W.  Wallace  in  the  Times,  May  1, 1914,  where  also  is  given  new 
evidence  concerning  the  date  of  erection  of  the  '  Globe.' 

3  An  indication  that  plays  were  acted  in  Newington  Butts  Theatre  as  early 
as  1580  will  be  found  in  the  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council  (ed.  Dasent),  xii.  15. 

4  Cf.  Elizabethan  Critical  Essays,  ii.  323. 
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and  drums,  and  to  surrender  a  portion  of  their  takings  to  the 
poor.1  In  1597  the  owner  of  the  site  of  the  '  Theatre  '  began 
to  make  difficulties  about  extending  the  lease  ;  and  in  the 
following  year  the  Burbage  family  resolved  to  build  a  new 
theatre  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  with  the  wood  of  which 
the  old  one  was  constructed,  this  being  their  own  property. 
This  second  theatre,  which  was  open  like  the  first,  received  the 
name  of  the  *  Globe,'  and  became  the  most  famous  of  all  the 
playhouses  connected  with  Shakespeare.  It  is  first  men- 
tioned in  May  1599,  and  evidently  this  was  where  the 
performance  of  Julius  Caesar  took  place,  at  which  Thomas 
Platter  was  present  on  September  21,  1599.  Platter  describes 
the  building  as  *  the  house  with  the  thatched  roof  (streuwin 
Dachhaus)  on  the  South  bank  of  the  Thames.'  2  The  thatched 
roof  later  proved  disastrous  to  the  theatre,  for  it  fed  the  flames 
of  the  fire  by  which  the  Globe  was  burnt  down  in  1613  ;  hi  a 
contemporary  poem  describing  the  fire,  it  is  brought  up  against 
the  actors  that  they  would  have  done  better  to  have  applied  a 
part  of  the  money  which  they  squandered  on  dissolute  living  in 
the  construction  of  a  tiled  roof.  There  is  another  early  men- 
tion of  this  theatre  in  the  epilogue  to  Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man 
out  of  his  Humour  (entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register  on 
April  8,  1600),  which  addresses  *  the  happier  spirits  in  this 
faire-fild  Globe.' 

The  enterprising  Henslowe,  seeing  that  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's company  had  left  the  district  north  of  the  city, 
now  erected  a  new  uncovered  playhouse,  the  '  Fortune,'  in 
that  region.  The  contract,  drawn  up  on  January  8,  1600, 
shows  that  the  carpenter  Peter  Streete  was  responsible  for  the 
building  of  this  playhouse,  which  was  to  be  modelled  within  and 
without  on  '  the  late  erected  '  Globe  Theatre.3  Mention  must 
be  made  of  two  other  open  theatres  dating  from  the  reign  of 
James  :  these  were  the  Red  Bull  on  the  northern  side,  where 

1  Remembrancia,  No.  xxii. 

2  See  above,  p.  393.     The  first  performance  of  Henry  V.  also  took  place  at 
the  '  Globe '  during  the  summer  of  the  same  year.     The  poem  is  printed  by 
Collier,  History,  i.  i.  387  aeq. 

3  According  to  Heywood's  English  Traveller  (cf.  Hazlitt-Dodsley,  xv.  406), 
a  painting  of  Fortuna  adorned  the  front  of  the  Fortune  Theatre.     As  to  the 
painting  on  the  Globe  Theatre  representing  Hercules  bearing  the  globe  with  the 
motto  from  Petronius,  '  Totus  mundus  agit  histrionem,'  I  only  know  of  evi- 
dence from  later  tradition  (see  Oldys  and  Steevens).     Hamlet,  n.  ii.  345,  and 
As  You  Like  It,  n.  vii.  139,  might,  however,  be  quoted  in  support  of  this. 
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the  Queen's  Players  acted,  and  the  Hope  Theatre  on  the  southern 
side,  the  last  great  undertaking  of  old  Henslowe.     The  contract 
for  building  it,  dated  August  29,  1613,1  states  that  the  model  to  f 
be  followed  in  this  case  was  the  Swan,  which  was  to  be  imitated  j 
as  closely  as  the  Globe  was  when  the  Fortune  was  built.     Both  ; 
contracts  furnish  us  with  valuable  indications,  but  the  stipula- 
tions relating  to  the  building  of  the  stage  are  not  nearly  as 
detailed  or  as  precise  as  those  relating  to  the  auditorium. 
Henslowe,  in  erecting  the  Hope  Theatre,  was  evidently  anxious 
to  profit  by  the  Globe  having  been  burnt  down.     However,  it 
did  not  long  lie  in  ruins,  and  by  June  1614  it  had  been  built 
up  again  so  magnificently  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  the  finest 
theatre  in  England.2 

Side  by  side  with  these  theatres  there  were  others  of  smaller 
dimensions,  where  plays  were  acted  in  a  covered  hall  by  artifi- 
cial light.3  Apparently  the  boy  companies  acted  only  in  such  ' 
*  private  '  theatres.  The  theatre  in  which  the  Children  of  St. 
Paul's  performed  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cathedral,  while  Hunnis  with  the 
Children  of  the  Chapel  had,  from  the  year  1580,  occupied  a  play- 
house on  a  plot  of  ground  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
monastery  of  Blackfriars,4  that  is  to  say,  in  a  district  bordering 
on  the  south-west  boundary  of  the  city.  The  performances  of 
the  choristers  in  Blackfriars  ceased  in  1584,  but  the  building 
was  purchased  in  1596  by  James  Burbage,  and  in  the  following 
year,  after  his  death,  was  again  applied  to  theatrical  purposes 
by  his  son  Richard,  the  famous  actor.  The  latter,  however, 
did  not  immediately  use  it  for  the  productions  of  the  troop  to 
which  he  himself  and  Shakespeare  belonged,  but  let  it  out  once 
more  for  the  performances  of  the  Children  of  the  Chapel,  who 

1  Variorum,  iii.  343.    See  above,  p.  379. 

2  Halliwell,  Outlines,  i.  246. 

3  Gerschow  (see  above,  p.  412)  especially  notes  that  'a  great  stir  is  made  ' 
when  the  performance  takes  place  by  artificial  light.     The  words  '  enter  the 
tire-men  to  mend  the  lights  '  occur  in  the  induction  to  Ben  Jonson's  Staple  of 
News.     Cf.  also  the  induction  to  Marston's  What  You  Will.     That  the  private 
theatres  were  heated  in  winter  may  be  deduced  from  a  statement  in  Digges' 
laudatory  poem  on  Shakespeare  (reprinted  in  Halliwell,  Outlines,  ii.  89) ;  the 
author  there  says  that  at  the  acting  of  Ben  Jonson's  comedies  (evidently  in 
Blackfriars)  the  takings  had  hardly  sufficed  to  pay  for  the  service  and  the  heat- 
ing of  the  theatre.     A  later  testimony  is  afforded  by  the  document  quoted  by 
Maas,  p.  255. 

4  See  above,  p.  8. 
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continued  to  act  there  till  1608.1  We  do  not  hear  of  any  per- 
formances being  given  in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre  by  the  King's 
men  prior  to  its  vacation  by  the  Children's  company,  after 
which  we  find  them  dividing  their  activity  between  this  and 
the  Globe ;  it  may  therefore  have  only  been  during  the  very 
last  portion  of  his  residence  in  London  that  Shakespeare  pur- 
sued his  profession  there.  Nothing  is  known  as  to  whether  the 
other  two  principal  companies  had  '  private  houses '  of  this  kind 
at  their  disposal. 

The  theatre-going  public  during  the  Elizabethan  age  and 
their  behaviour  during  the  performances  have  been  the  subject 
of  many  descriptions,  generally  based  on  the  materials  collected 
by  Malone  and  Collier.  The  motley  throng  which  packed  the 
shapeless  structure  of  an  open  theatre,  with  the  beaux,  the 
'prentices,  and  the  public  prostitutes,  who,  according  to  con- 
temporary authorities,  formed  such  an  important  part  of  it ; 
the  tumult,  the  beer-drinking,  and  the  tobacco-smoking,  which 
went  on  before  and  during  the  performances  :  all  this  has  been 
painted  again  and  again,  and  sometimes  also  eloquently  con- 
trasted with  the  tone  of  earnest  and  devout  solemnity  which 
characterised  the  production  of  a  tragedy  in  a  Greek  theatre. 
But  these  were  features  which  had  developed  by  a  natural 
growth,  when,  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century,  theatrical 
performances  had  ceased  to  be  the  expression  of  the  exalted 
mood  appropriate  to  a  festival,  and  had  come  to  be  regarded  as 
a  mere  relaxation  after  the  fatigues  of  a  working  day. 

If  we  take  into  account  the  purchasing  power  of  money, 
which,  according  to  the  usual  computation,  was  at  that  period 
about  six  times  as  great  as  it  is  now,  the  prices  charged  for 
admittance  must  be  described  as  very  respectable.  The  prices 
mounted  up  by  a  system,  still  partially  current  in  Italy,  of 
charging  at  the  outside  door  for  entrance  to  the  building2 
(ingresso)  and  subsequently  taking  an  additional  payment  within 
the  house  for  the  privileged  places.  The  sum  paid  for  admission 

1  See  above,  p.  414,  and  Charles  W.  Wallace's  The  Children  of  the  Chapel  at 
Blackfriars,  1597-1603,  University  of  Nebraska,  1908. 

*  A  great  tumult  was  occasioned  at  a  performance  at  Norwich  in  1583, 
when  a  man  refused  to  pay  until  he  reached  his  seat,  and  Tarlton  and  Bentley, 
both  of  whom  were  at  that  moment  on  the  stage,  came  down  and  joined  in 
the  fray.  Bentley,  who  was  acting  the  part  of  a  duke,  still  wore  his  false  beard, 
and  gave  the  intruder  a  blow  on  the  head  with  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  Cf.  the 
depositions  of  witnesses  cited  in  Halliwell's  Illustrations,  p.  118. 
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was  one  penny,  and,  at  a  later  date,  twopence  ;  this  purchased 
the  right  to  standing  room  in  the  pit,  which  in  the  open  theatres 
was  exposed  to  the  rain  ;  twopence  is,  however,  also  mentioned 
as  the  price  of  a  place  in  the  galleries,  or  at  least  in  the  highest 
of  the  three  which  ran  round  the  building,  according  to  Kiechel's 
account  (1585),  and  are  visible  in  the  drawing  of  the  Swan 
Theatre.1  At  first  performances  double  entrance-money  was 
charged  as  early  as  Kiechel's  time.  In  private  theatres,  which 
did  not  hold  such  a  large  audience,  the  prices  were  rather  higher. 
Ben  Jonson  in  the  induction  to  Bartholomew  Fair,  which  was 
produced  at  the  uncovered  Hope  Theatre  in  1614,  mentions  five 
different  kinds  of  privileged  places  at  prices  ranging  from  six- 
pence to  half  a  crown ;  but  no  details  are  known  as  to  the 
situation  or  equipment  of  these  places.  We  learn  from  an 
epigram  by  Davies  that  the  '  clamorous  fry  of  Inns  of  Court ' 
were  specially  fond  of  ruffling  it  in  a  noisy  fashion  in  the 
'  private  rooms/  that  is  to  say,  the  privileged  seats.2  On  the 
Swan  Theatre  sketch  the  privileged  places  are  designated  by 
the  name  of  '  orchestra.'  But  it  may  be  gathered  from  this 
picture  as  well  as  other  sources  that  the  privileged  spectators 
sometimes  sat  on  the  upper  story  of  the  structure  at  the  back 
of  the  stage.3  Respectable  women  belonging  to  the  higher 
classes  did  not  come  to  the  theatre  without  masks  on  their 
faces  :  what  a  disreputable  riff-raff  managed  to  slip  in  among 
the  crowd  may  be  inferred  from  the  custom  of  tying  up  detected 
pickpockets  to  a  post  on  the  stage,  but  this  can  hardly  have 
taken  place  at  the  more  elegant  *  private  '  playhouses.4 

1  Kiechel's  account  may  be  found  in  the  Shakespeare- Jahrbuch,  xliii.  313,  etc. 

*  On  the  subject  of  prices,  cf.  Lawrence's  article  in  Anglia,  xxxv.  527  seq. ; 
also  Middleton,  ed.  Bullen,  iii.  347,  and  iv.  37,  and  Webster,  ed.  Dyce,  326a.  For 
Davies'  epigram,  cf.  Marlowe,  ed.  Bullen,  iii.  216.  Platter  (see  above,  p.  189) 
says  '  there  are  separate  galleries  and  places,  where  one  sits  better  and  more 
pleasantly,  and  on  that  account  pays  more.  For  he  who  remains  below  re- 
mains standing,  but  if  he  would  sit,  then  they  let  him  through  another  door, 
where  he  pays  another  penny  ;  but  if  he  desires  to  sit  in  the  most  pleasant  place 
of  all,  upon  cushions,  where  he  can  not  only  see  everything  well,  but  also  be 
seen,  then  he  pays  one  English  penny  at  another  door.'  The  last  door  is 
probably  that  described  in  the  document  relating  to  the  second  Globe  Theatre 
(printed  by  Halliwell,  Outlines,  i.  313)  as  the  '  tireing-house  dore.'  It  was 
through  this  door  that  the  fop  in  Dekker's  OulVs  Hornbook  (chapter  vi.)  enters 
to  take  his  place  on  the  stage,  after  drawing  aside  some  hangings. 

3  Cf .  Lawrence  in  Englische  Studien,  xxxix.  ;  he  also  gives  evidence  to  show 
that  in  1608  these  seats  no  longer  ranked  as  the  most  fashionable. 

4  On  the  wearing  of  masks,  see  Tell-Trothes  New-Yeares  Gift, etc.,  ed.  Furnivall 
for  the  New  Shakspere  Society,  p.  133  ;  cf.  also  the  Quarterly  Review,  October 
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The  question  of  how  far  the  comprehension  of  the  plot  was 
facilitated  by  means  of  theatre  bills  raises  some  difficulty. 
The  earliest  allusion  to  the  use  of  such  bills  is  contained,  as  far 
as  I  know,  in  the  letter  written  in  1563  by  Grindal,  then  Bishop 
of  London,  to  Cecil,  complaining  of  the  theatrical  performances 
which  were  being  carried  on  while  the  plague  was  rife,1  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  bishop  is  here  alluding  to  printed  bills.  In 
October  1587,  on  the  other  hand,  the  printer  Charlwood  was 
granted  the  exclusive  right  of  '  printing  all  manner  of  bills  for 
players.' 2  Not  a  single  play-bill  has  survived  from  the  Shake- 
kpearean  era,  and  we  cannot  tell  what  may  have  figured  on  them 
besides  the  title  of  the  play  to  be  acted,  although  a  passage  in 
the  comedy  of  Histriomastix  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the 
bill  also  contained  the  name  of  the  author.3  It  may,  however, 
be  inferred  from  the  pirated  editions  prepared  from  copy  taken 
down  by  shorthand-writers  in  the  theatre  that  the  play-bills 
of  the  period  contained  no  list  of  dramatis  personce.  For, 
when  the  name  of  a  person  making  his  appearance  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  text,  the  shorthand-writer  had  no  possibility 
of  finding  it  out ;  thus  in  the  First  Quarto  of  Hamlet  we  are 
not  told  that  the  King  of  Denmark  is  called  Claudius,  or  that 
Osric  is  the  name  of  the  character  there  described  as  '  a  Bragart 
Gentleman ' ;  besides  this,  the  names  of  Rosencrantz  and 
Guildenstern  appear  in  mutilated  form,  evidently  owing  to 
the  shorthand-writer's  misunderstanding.  Moreover,  all  the 
passages  which  I  have  encountered  allude  merely  to  a  bill 

1857,  p.  416,  where  an  amusing  adventure  of  Busino,  the  chaplain  of  the 
Venetian  embassy,  with  a  masked  lady  is  related.  Gerschow,  who  tells  us  that 
the  children's  theatres  were  frequented  by  respectable  women  (Shakespeare- 
Jahrbuch,  xxxviii.  198),  does  not  mention  masks.  For  the  exposure  of  pick- 
pockets on  the  stage  (of  the  Red  Bull)  cf.  Nobody  and  Somebody,  1.  1893,  and 
the  famous  passage  in  Kemp's  Nine  Days'  Wonder,  ed.  Dyce,  p.  6.  In  the 
Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic,  September  20,  1598,  there  is  mention  of  a 
German  from  whom  300  crowns  were  stolen  during  a  performance  of  Ben 
Jonson's  Every  Man  in  his  Humour ;  a  similar  instance  will  be  found  in  Ordish, 
p.  95. 

1  '  I  mean  these  histriones,  common  players,  who  now  daily,  but  especially 
on  holidays,  set  up  bills,  whereunto  the  youth  resorteth  excessively,'  etc. 
Cf.  Grindal's  Remains,  ed.  Parker  Society,  1843,  p.  269 ;  also  Malone  Soc.  Col- 
lections, i.  148. 

2  For  this  grant  of  privilege  cf.  Arber's  edition  of  the  Stationers'  Register, 
ii.  222. 

3  In  Act  rv.  of  this  play  an  actor  is  made  to  say  of  the  poet  Posthaste  :   '  It 
is  as  dangerous  to  read  his  name  at  a  play  door,  as  a  printed  bill  on  a  plague 
door.' 
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publicly  posted  up,  and  not  to  bills  to  be  held  in  the  hand  by 
a  spectator.  A  board  bearing  the  name  of  the  piece  about 
to  be  acted  was  always  affixed  in  some  conspicuous  spot  within 
the  theatre — perhaps  on  to  the  back  wall ;  this  was  called  a 
'  title.'  Before  the  beginning  of  the  play  within  The  Spanish 
Tragedy,  Hieronimo  says, '  Hang  up  the  title.'1  In  the  conversa-  / 
tion  which  serves  as  an  induction  to  the  comedy  of  Wily 
Beguiled  (pri.  1606)  some  one  asks  what  play  is  to  be  acted,  and 
receives  the  answer,  '  Sir,  you  may  look  upon  the  title.'  In 
the  induction  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle,  a  citizen  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  play  announced 
cries  out,  '  Down  with  the  title  ! '  The  inductions  to  Ben 
Jonson's  Poetaster  and  Cynthia's  Revels  also  contain  allusions 
to  this  practice.2 

Although  the  different  companies  cannot  be  said  to  have 
specialised  in  separate  branches  of  the  drama,   the  special', 
publics  which  attended  the  various  theatres  were  nevertheless  | 
very  different  from  one  another.     According  to  the  Historia 
Histrionica,   the    Fortune    and   the   Red   Bull    were    chiefly 
frequented  by  the  citizen  class  and  the  humbler  people.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  higher  social  station  and  more  refined 
manners  of  the  audience  are  frequently  mentioned  as  an  ad- 
vantage of  the  '  private '  theatres.3    It  was  a  special  feature  of  I 
the  latter  that  the  stage  itself  could  be  occupied  at  the  sides  by  j 
spectators — an  arrangement  which  could  hardly  have  prevailed  ' 

1  iv.  iii.  17.     Hieronimo  goes  on  to  say,  *  Our  scene  is  Rhodes,'  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  in  saying  this  he  is  not  pointing  to  a  scenic  announcement 
written  on  the  '  title. '    Cf .  also  Murch  in  his  edition  of  The  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle,  New  York,  1908,  p.  112. 

2  As  to  these  title-boards,  cf.  Lawrence  in  the  Shakespeare-Jahrbuch,  xlv. 
146  seqq.     (Reprinted  in  The  Elizabethan  Playhouse,  1912.) 

3  There  is  a  famous  passage  in  Jack  Drum's  Entertainment  (v.  102  seqq.) 
where  the  author  speaks  of  the  '  gentle  audience  '  at  the  theatre  of  the  Children 
of  St.  Paul's,  where  one  runs  no  risk  of  sitting  next  to  dirty  and  evil-smelling 
persons.     In  the  prologue  written  for  the  production  of  Cynthia's  Revels,  Ben 
Jonson  speaks  of  the 

Gracious  silence,  sweet  attention, 
Quick  sight  and  quicker  apprehension, 

which  distinguished  the  audience  of  the  Children  of  the  Chapel.  Cf.  also 
Gerschow's  account  given  above.  Shirley's  remarks,  in  the  prologue  to  the 
Doubtful  Heir  (1640),  on  the  difference  between  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars 
theatres  are  evidently  equally  applicable  to  an  earlier  period.  The  assertion 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  once  visited  the  Blackfriars  Theatre  is  probably  based 
on  a  misunderstanding ;  cf .  Chambers  in  the  Modern  Language  Review,  v.  224 
eeq. 
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in  the  theatres  which  lay  open  to  the  rain.1  The  literature  of 
the  time  contains  many  allusions  to  the  behaviour  of  the 
gallants  who  delighted  in  thus  displaying  themselves  and  their 
elegant  clothes  on  the  stage  ;  for  this  purpose,  at  an  extra  charge 
of  sixpence,  they  had  a  stool  brought  by  a  boy,  who  was  further 
useful  in  filling  and  lighting  their  pipes.2  The  Italian  Busino 
praises  the  attention  with  which  these  fine  gentlemen  in  elegant 
attire  listen  to  the  play,  but  his  opinion  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  invariably  shared  by  the  poets.  Ben  Jonson,  who  evi- 
dently did  not  find  them  favourable  critics  of  his  style,  is  never 
tired  of  railing  against  '  the  barbarous  capricious  gallants,'  and 
their  arrogant  condemnations  of  plays  ;  indeed,  we  have  already 
seen  that  he  refused  to  recognise  any  difference  between  them 
and  the  common  herd.3  And  in  the  prologue  to  Cynthia's 
Revels  he  protests  against  seats  being  placed  on  the  stage. 
Complaints  are  also  made  of  the  endeavours  of  the  gallants 
to  attract  attention  to  themselves  ;  and  several  poets  request 
the  fine  gentlemen,  as  Chapman  does  in  the  prologue  to  All 
FoolSy  not  to  disturb  the  performance  by  leaving  before  the 
end.4 


1  It  is  true  that  the  only  passage  which  furnishes  evidence  of  this  distinction 
between  the  two  sorts  of  theatres  is  a  sentence  in  the  induction  to  Marston's 
Malcontent,  ed.  Dyce,  p.  325 :  *  Why,  we  may  sit  upon  the  stage  at  the  private 
house';  cf.  on  this  question  Baskervill  in  Modern  Philology,  viii.  581  seqq. 

*  Particularly  vivid  pictures  of  the  behaviour  of  the  audience  in  this  part  of 
the  theatre  occur  in  Dekker's  work  The  GulVs  Hornbook  (which  appeared  in 
1609  and  has  often  been  reprinted),  and  also  in  an  epigram  by  Parrot  (1613), 
reprinted  in  Variorum,  iii.  78.  Cf.  Davies'  epigram  mentioned  above  on  p.  419, 
and  Busino's  remarks  (ibid.). 

3  See  above,  p.  91.     Cf.  also  The  Magnetic  Lady,  towards  the  end  of  Act  n. 

4  A  similar  request  occurs  in  the  induction  to  Day's  Isle  of  Gulls,  and  also  at 
the  close  of  the  first  speech  of  the  bard  in  The  Valiant  Welshman.     In  the  time 
of  Charles  i.  the  seats  on  the  stage  of  the  Salisbury  Court  '  private  '  theatre 
were  removed  by  royal  command ;  cf .  the  document  in  Maas,  p.  255.     The  above 
remarks  on  the  London  theatres  are  confirmed  in  the  Itinerarium  der  Reise 
von  Cassel  aus  in  Engelandt  A.  1611,  which  contains  an  account  of  the  stay  made 
by  Otto,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Landgrave  Moritz  of  Hesse-Cassel,  at  the  English 
Court  from  June  23  till  August  3  of  that  year.     We  are  there  told  that  '  at 
London  are  seven  theatres,  where  daily  performances  are  held,  except  on 
Sundays  ;    of  which  the  chief  is  the  Gilbus  (sic),  which  lies  over  the  water. 
The  theatre  where  the  children  play  is  this  side  of  the  water  ;  they  play  about 
three  o'clock,  but  only  from  Michaelmas  to  Easter ;  the  entrance  money  to  the 
house  is  only  half  a  shilling,  but  to  the  better  places  half  a  crown.     They  play 
only  by  artificial  light  and  the  company  is  the  best  in  London  '  (i.e.  the  audience 
is  composed  of  the  best  society).     This  passage  from  the  Itinerarium,  of  which 
several  manuscripts  are  preserved  at  Cassel,  is  printed  in  Losch,  p.  13  seqq. 
It  is  possible  that  Johannes  Rhenanus  was  also  in  London  at  this  time  (see 
above,  p.  98). 
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The  relations  which  subsisted  between  the  actors  and  the 
authorities  did  not  at  first  undergo  any  considerable  change. 
The  city  authorities  persisted  in  their  distrustful  and  adverse 
attitude,  and  continued  to  throw  as  many  difficulties  as  possible 
in  the  way  of  performances  being  given  within  the  city.1    But 
in  addition,  the  theatres  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  city, 
which  lay  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  counties  of  Middlesex 
and  Surrey,  gave  them  occasion  for  ceaseless  complaints  and 
protests  ;   the  city  fathers  complained  again  and  again  to  the 
Privy  Council  of  the  Sabbath-breaking  occasioned  by  the  actors, 
and  the  wild  and  riotous  conduct  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
playhouses — conduct  which   all  respectable   citizens   held   in 
horror  ;   above  all  things  they  deplored  the  danger  which  was 
engendered  by   the   crowding    together   of    such    masses   of 
humanity  during  the  prevalence  of  infectious  diseases.     Actors 
who  were  protected  by  a  nobleman  found  support  in  his  patron- 
age, as  he  was  sometimes  able  to  speak  a  good  word  for  them  to 
the  city  authorities  ;  but  the  chief  advantage  of  such  protection 
was  the  exemption  from  the  laws  of  vagabondage  which  it  con- 
ferred.    The  strongest  defence  of  all  which  the  players  possessed 
was  the  love  of  the  theatre  which  flourished  at  Court ;   again 
and  again  the  Privy  Council  met  the  ceaseless  complaints  of  the 
city  with  the  old  argument  that  actors  must  be  tolerated  in 
the  capital  so  that  they  might  remain  in  practice,  and  thus  be 
always  prepared  whenever  Her  Majesty  should  wish  to  see  a 
play  performed.2    In  some  respects  the  Privy  Council  was 
forced  to  admit  that  the  complaints  were  well  founded,  and  it 
limited  the  number  of  performances  by  frequent  orders,  against 
acting  on  Sundays,  for  instance,  and  in  Lent ;  however,  we 
continually  hear  of  these  orders  being  circumvented.3    More 
energetic    measures  were    taken  when  one  of  the  frequent 
epidemics  of  plague  was  devastating  the  land,  and  it  became 

1  In  Remembrancia,  xviii.,  there  is  printed  a  letter  dating  from  1592,  in  which 
the  Lord  Mayor  prays  Whitgift,  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  give  him 
every  assistance  in  his  fight  against  the  theatre. 

2  Cf.  the  order  given  by  the  Privy  Council  on  June  22,  1600,  quoted   by 
Halliwell  in  Outlines,  i.  307.     See  above,  p.  6. 

3  For  examples  of  leave   to  give   performances  on   forbidden  days  being 
obtained  by  means  of   payments  to  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  see  Variorum, 
iii.  85.     On  July  25,  1591,  the  Lord  Mayor  is  directed  by  the  Privy  Council  to 
forbid  acting  not  only  on  Sundays  but  on  Thursdays,  on  account  of  the  bear- 
baiting  which  took  place  on  that  day.    Cf.  Chalmers,  Apology,  p.  470. 
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the  custom  to  license  performances  only  when  the  disease  had 
not  claimed  more  than  thirty  victims  in  a  week.1  The  Privy 
Council  also  sought  to  combat  the  excessive  multiplication  of 
playhouses  and  theatrical  companies  ;  according  to  the  order 
of  1600,  which  has  been  already  referred  to,  the  permission  to  act 
was  in  future  to  be  confined  to  the  two  companies  which  we 
know  to  have  been  the  most  prominent — that  is  to  say,  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  men  at  the  Globe  in  the  south,  and  the  Admiral's 
•  company  at  the  Fortune  in  the  north  ;  even  these  were  for- 
bidden from  giving  performances  on  Sundays,  and  during  Lent. 
However,  all  manner  of  methods  for  evading  this  ordinance 
seem  to  have  been  found.  On  the  accession  of  the  Stuarts, 
several  companies  found  an  effective  bulwark  hi  the  patronage 
which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  officially  extended  to  them 
by  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  sought  to  check  the  too  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
theatre  by  preventing  any  lord  from  being  able  to  constitute 
himself  the  protector  of  a  company  ;  by  a  decree  of  March  1604 
actors  were  not  for  the  future  to  be  exempted  from  the  laws 
of  vagabondage  by  being  under  the  patronage  of  a  nobleman. 
In  May  1603  the  prohibition  of  Sunday  performances  was 
emphasised  by  a  fresh  order,  and  they  were  even  forbidden  in 
the  much-discussed  edict  of  James  dealing  with  permissible 
Sabbath  amusements,  which  the  Puritans  so  violently  opposed. 
Allusion  has  already  been  made  in  another  connection  to  the 
remarkable  edict  against  pronouncing  the  name  of  God  on  the 
stage.2  But  even  then  the  edicts  were  not  too  strictly  inter- 
preted ;  a  royal  decree  dated  1622  3  alludes  to  the  noblemen's 
companies  as  if  their  existence  was  legally  recognised,  and  the 
law  against  uttering  the  Divine  Name  on  the  stage  is  tolerably 
often  infringed  in  dramas  dating  from  the  Stuart  period. 
I  The  permanent  supervision  of  the  stage  as  a  whole  was 
entrusted  to  an  official,  the  scope  of  whose  duties  was  otherwise 

1  Cf.,  among  others,  Creighton,  A  History  of  Epidemics  in  Britain,  i.  494  seq., 
and  above  all,  Thorndike's  exhaustive  study  on  the  influence  of  the  plague 
upon   the  theatre  in  his  work,  The  Influence  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher   on 
Shakespeare  (1901),  p.  14  seqq.    Thorndike  here  alludes  to  Middleton's  scornful 
remarks  on  the  exaggerated  panic  that  prevailed  among  certain  persons  ;   he 
rightly  points  out  that  here  too  the  orders  issued  by  the  authorities  were  not 
always  implicitly  obeyed. 

2  See  above,  p.  111. 

3  Hazlitt,  English  Drama,  p.  54. 
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confined  to  the  Royal  Household  ;  this  was  the  Master  of  the 
Revels  (magister  jocorum,  revellorum  et  mascorum),  who  was 
also  responsible '  for  all  the  entertainments  and  festivities  at 
Court.  The  Master  of  the  Revels  with  whom  we  are  most  con- 
cerned during  the  great  period  of  the  English  Drama  is  Sir 
Edmund  Tilney,  who  held  the  position  from  1579  until  his 
death  in  1610.  In  conjunction  with  his  office  at  Court  he 
exercised  the  powers  of  a  dramatic  censor,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  examples  of  English  conservatism  that  this 
combination  of  functions  has  survived  to  the  present  day  free 
from  the  intervention  of  any  Government  office  or  from  any 
control  exercised  by  Parliament.  A  decree  of  Elizabeth's, 
dated  1581,  expressly  confirms  Tilney  in  his  censorial  functions.1 
The  *  office  book  '  of  a  later  Master  of  the  Revels,  Sir  Henry 
Herbert,  survived  at  least  up  to  the  time  of  Malone  ;  it  con- 
tained notes  as  to  the  exercise  of  his  duties  during  the  period 
from  1623  to  1624,  and  gives  us  a  good  insight  into  the  functions 
of  this  courtier-like  rather  than  literary  office.2  No  such  record 
has  unfortunately  come  down  to  us  from  Tilney,  who  was  able 
to  witness  the  great  rise  of  the  drama  at  closer  quarters  than 
any  one  else,  whose  own  eyes  beheld  the  manuscripts  first  of 
Marlowe's  tragedies,  and  then  of  most  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
when  fresh  from  the  writer's  pen.  Only  one  piece,  Sir  Thomas 
More,  has  survived  in  the  manuscript  marked  with  Tilney's 
censorial  annotations.  They  reveal  an  anxious  regard  for 
current  political  conditions ;  for  example,  he  suppresses  a 
scene  depicting  the  riots  in  1517  stirred  up  by  the  Londoners' 
hostility  against  foreign  traders  ;  this  was  evidently  on  account 
of  the  manifestations  of  a  similar  feeling  which  had  occurred 
towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  is  also  careful  to 
safeguard  the  principle  of  loyalty  in  the  representation  of  the 
conflict  between  Thomas  More  and  King  Henry  vm.  We 
have  already  seen  that  during  Tilney's  tenure  of  the  office, 
the  dramatist  Lyly  strove  in  vain  to  obtain  the  reversion  of 

1  Printed  by  Feuillerat,  p.  51  seq.    On  February  12,  1589,  the  Privy  Council, 
probably  in  consideration  of  the  Marprelate  controversy,  ordained  that  all 
plays  should  be  subjected  to  the  censorship  of  one  representative  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  another  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  addition  to  that  of 
Tilney.     The  intricate  problem  as  to  how  far  other  authorities  besides  the 
Master  of  the  Revels  were  concerned  in  the  censorship  of  plays  has  been  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  sifted  by  Chambers  in  his  Tudor  Revels,  p.  73  seqq. 

2  Printed  in  Variorum,  vol.  iii.,  and  in  Fleay,  p.  300  seqq. 
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it  for  himself.  Notwithstanding  his  efforts,  however,  the 
version  was  given  to  Sir  George  Buc,  who  seems  to  have  bee 
a  relative  of  Tilney's.  In  any  case,  Buc  wholly  or  partially 
discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  during  Tilney's  last  years,  and 
thus  controlled  the  censorship  at  the  time  of  The  Winter's  Tale 
and  Shakespeare's  later  romantic  works,  just  as  Tilney  had 
done  in  the  period  of  the  great  tragedies.  Buc  evidently  was 
of  a  more  literary  turn  than  his  predecessor  ;  he  was  conscious 
that  his  position  demanded  of  him  '  knowledge  in  grammar, 
rhetoric,  logic,  philosophy,  music,  mathematics  and  such  other 
things.' l  Works  from  his  pen  upon  historical  and  antiquarian 
themes  are  still  extant.  Of  greater  interest  from  our  point  of 
view  would  have  been  his  lost  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Revels,  an 
above  all,  his  Poetica  ;  for  this  might  have  perhaps  contain 
something  to  remedy  the  total  lack  of  writings  on  the  theatri 
conditions  of  the  day.2  Buc  continued  in  office  until  he  fell 
ill  in  1622.  Two  manuscripts  bearing  his  official  commentaries 
have  survived :  those  of  The  Second  Maiden's  Tragedy  (1611),  and 
Oldenbarneveld  (1619) ;  in  the  latter,  which  dealt  with  current 
political  events,  he  shows  himself  as  anxious  as  his  predecessor 
to  delete  everything  which  could  possibly  offend  monarchical 
sensibilities.3  On  the  other  hand,  the  printed  editions  of  plays 
which  have  survived  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  censor- 
ship was  anything  but  strict  where  allusions  to  sexual  matters 
were  concerned.  In  1604  the  Queen,  Anne  of  Denmark,  ex- 
pressly appointed  the  classicist  poet  Samuel  Daniel  as  censor 
of  all  plays  to  be  acted  by  the  chorister  company  under  her 

1  Cf.  Chalmers,  Apology,  p.  493.     The  writer  of  an  earlier  memorandum 
dating  from  the  seventies  of  the  sixteenth  century  (printed  in  Chambers, 
Revels,  p.  42),  already  remarks  that  the  Master  of  the  Revels  *  oughte  to  be  a 
man  learned,  of  good   engyne,  inventife  witte,   and  experience,  as  well  for 
varietie  of  straunge  devises  delectable,  as  to  waye  what  moste  aptlye  and  fitlye 
furnissheth  the  tyme,  place,  presence,  and  state.' 

2  For  Buc,  cf.  also  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.     According  to 
Camden   (cf.  Chalmers,  ubi  supra),  Buc  was  '  a  man  well  learned   and  well 
read.'     A  mention  of  his  Poetica  occurs  in  Camden's  Remains  (reprint  of  the 
edition  of    1674  (London,   1870),  p.  419),  where  BUG'S  work  is  cited  as  an 
authority  to  prove  that  an  epitaph  composed  by  Sidney  was  based  upon  a 
French  prototype.    Buc  himself,  in  an  essay  on  the  universities  printed  in  Stow's 
Annales  (1615),  remarks  (p.  984)  about  the  London  stage  that '  in  respect  of  the 
action  and  art,'  it  is  surpassed  by  no  theatre  in  the  world.      He  names  a 
number  of  foreign  authors  who  have  written  '  of  this  art,'  and  adds,  '  I  have 
written  thereof  a  particular  treatise.' 

3  See  above,   p.    192.      Further  information  on  Tilnoy  as  censor  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  will  be  found  in  Brooke,  p.  xlviii.      Cf.   also  Greg's  edition 
printed  for  the  Malone  Society. 
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protection ;  not  long  afterwards  he  got  himself  into  serious 
trouble  by  authorising  the  boys  to  produce  his  Philotas,  a 
tragedy  written  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  classical  rules, 
but  in  which  allusions  to  the  conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of  Essex 
were  scented. 

In  the  England  of  that  day  theatrical  activity  was  .jcon-i 
centrated  upon  the  capital  with  an  exclusiveness  which  can 
perhaps  find  a  parallel  in  no  other  country.  There  is  no  trace 
of  the  separate  development  of  characteristic  schools  or 
tendencies  of  drama  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  such  as 
is  to  be  found  in  Italy,  Spain,  or  Germany,  to  quote  the  most 
important  examples.  The  only  exception  is  formed  by  the 
school  and  university  plays,  which  continued  to  vegetate  in 
complete  isolation,  and  had  no  influence  upon  the  general 
evolution  of  the  drama.  Apart  from  these,  it  is  impossible  to 
mention  a  single  dramatic  work  claiming  consideration  in  any 
way  whatever,  which  first  saw  the  light  elsewhere  than  in 
London.1  However,  the  frequent  tours  made  by  the  London 
companies  enabled  the  provincial  towns  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  theatrical  novelties  of  the  capital.  In  the  provinces 
also  the  municipal  authorities  were,  as  a  rule,  not  very 
well  disposed  towards  the  actors ;  and  indeed  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  theatrical  companies  were  in  the  habit  of  carry- 
ing out  their  tours  when  one  of  the  numerous  epidemics  of 
plague  had  broken  out  in  London ;  it  was  therefore  only 
natural  that  the  provinces  should  fear  infection.  There  were 
also  a  few  strolling  companies  of  actors  who  confined  their 
activities  to  the  provinces,  but  these  were  evidently  artists  of 
no  great  importance ;  the  induction  of  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew  gives  us  a  suggestive  glimpse  of  one  of  these  strolling 
bands  wandering  round  the  country  with  their  baggage  on 
their  backs.2 

1  It  is  very  questionable  whether  Fleay  is  right  in  his  surmise  (Biogr.  Chron., 
i.  34)  that  Brewer's  Lovesick  King — an  extremely  insignificant  work  in 
any  case — was  written  with  the  intention  of  being  produced  at  Newcastle. 
Nash's  Summer's  Last  Will  may  possibly  have  been  first  produced  at 
a  country-house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  during  an  epidemic  of 
plague  in  the  autumn  of  1593. 

8  Cf.  the  description  of  the  strolling  actor  in  Greene's  Oroatsworth  of  Wit, 
mentioned  above  on  p.  15  (note  4).  For  the  travels  of  London  companies  in 
general,  see  Murray  in  Modern  Philology,  ii.  539  seqq.  For  the  tours  under- 
taken by  Shakespeare's  company,  see  the  treatise  by  Halliwell  cited  and  supple- 
mented by  Lee,  p.  40.  J.  T.  Murray,  English  Dramatic  Companies,  1558-1642, 
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It  was  some  time  before  any  change  took  place  in  the  estima- 
tion in  which  the  actor  was  held  by  the  public,  or  the  way  in 
which  he  was  treated  by  the  authorities.  Many  persons  who 
in  no  way  shared  the  Puritan  hatred  for  dramatic  art  in  general, 
were  nevertheless  opposed  to  its  practice  as  a  regular  and 
recognised  calling.  The  characteristic  difference  between  the 
condition  of  the  stage  at  this  time  and  at  an  earlier  period  is 
correctly  pointed  out  by  the  writer  of  a  pamphlet  which  has 
survived  :  it  was  far  better,  he  says,  in  former  times  when 
acting  was  looked  upon  as  something  honourable,  when  per- 
formances took  place  but  rarely,  and  only  on  festive  occasions.1 
And  even  writers  of  academic  education,  who  were  inclined  to 
grant  the  most  liberal  indulgence  to  university  performances, 
stigmatise  all  professional  acting  as  an  infamy  ;  this  is  done  by 
Bacon,  among  others,  although  he  brings  forward  all  the  usual 
arguments  to  prove  the  value  of  performances  for  the  education 
of  the  rising  generation.2  The  choir-boys,  too,  felt  themselves 
superior  to  the  professional  actors,  and  were  no  doubt  delighted 
to  act  scenes  like  that  in  Ben  Jonson's  Poetaster  (m.  i.),  where 
players  are  branded  as  usurers  and  procurers.  Histriomastix 
(pri.  1610)  is  also  without  doubt  a  piece  intended  for  acting  by 
choristers  ;  in  it  the  professional  players  are  held  up  to  scorn 
as  lazy  fellows  who  have  given  up  the  ordinary  trades  and 
avocations  of  honest  citizens  out  of  indolence. 

The  burgher  classes,  from  whom  the  performers  in  the 
mystery  plays  had  been  recruited  in  the  Middle  Ages,  were  at 
this  period  very  little  addicted  to  acting  themselves  ;  this  is 
sufficiently  explained,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  Puritan  movement, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  brilliant  development  of  professional 
acting.  However,  we  know  of  several  occasions  upon  which 
the  theatre-loving  apprentices,3  who  habitually  formed  such  an 

vol.  ii.  (London,  1910),  traces  dramatic  performances  in  seventy-eight  provincial 
towns. 

1  Of.  The  Rich  Cabinet,  etc.  (London,  1616),  reprinted  in  Hazlitt,  English 
Drama,  p.  228. 

2  For  the  relevant  passages,  cf.  E.  Fliigel,  *  Bacon  und  die  Schauspielkunst,' 
Anglia,  xxi.  280  seq.     This  point  of  view  finds  typical  expression  in  a  work  by 
Case,    an   Oxford   graduate,   entitled   the   Speculum   moralium   Quaestionutn 
(1585,  p.  183) :  '  Ludi  scenici  sunt  vel  communes  et  populares,  qui  ad  scurrilita- 
tem  potius  quam  comitatem  referuntur,  vel  academici,  quales  sunt  comoediae  et 
tragoediae  recreationis  causa  institutae.'     The  introduction  of  '  meretrices ' 
among  the  characters  of  a  play  of  this  kind  is  thereupon  defended. 

3  See  above,  p.  137.     Nash,  in  his  Pierce  Penilesse  (ed.  McKerrow,  i.  214), 
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important  constituent  of  the  audience,  themselves  appeared  in 
amateur  performances.  Thus  we  learn  that  Taylor's  comedy 
The  Hog  hath  lost  his  Pearl,  1612-13,  was  acted  by  apprentices, 
and  several  of  the  performers  seem  to  have  been  imprisoned 
because  it  was  alleged  that  the  play  contained  malicious 
allusions  to  the  Lord  Mayor.  Again,  in  the  prologue  to  Went- 
worth  Smith's  Hector  of  Germany,  the  actors  describe  them- 
selves as  '  men  of  trade,'  and  justify  their  appearance  by 
saying  that  the  schoolboys  also  organise  theatrical  perform- 
ances.1 But  when  the  amateurs  as  independent  artists  pre- 
tended to  look  down  upon  the  professionals,  the  latter  repaid 
them  with  scorn  for  scorn,  conscious  of  their  technical 
superiority.  Nothing  could  be  more  characteristic  of  this 
mutual  attitude  than  the  contemptuous  remarks  on  academic 
performances  which  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Kemp,  the 
famous  clown,  in  the  Cambridge  University  comedy  The  Return 
from  Parnassus  ;  he  makes  fun,  among  other  things,  of  the 
inability  of  the  university  actors  to  walk  and  enter  into 
conversation  in  a  natural  manner  on  the  stage.2 

As  regards  their  social  position,  English  actors  of  this  period 
suffered  from  the  same  inconsistencies  as  their  brethren  in 
other  countries  ;  on  the  one  hand,  they  were  infinitely  caressed 
and  spoilt  by  the  public,  but  at  the  same  time  despised  and 
deemed  unworthy  of  respect.  Every  one  is  familiar  with 
Shakespeare's  touching  complaints  in  the  Sonnets  over  the 
ancient  curse  laid  on  his  profession.3  However,  the  players 
were  fortunate  in  sharing  their  enmity  against  the  Puritans 
with  the  Established  Church  ;  such  gross  instances  of  ecclesi- 
astical intolerance  as  that  which  in  France  marked  the  occasion 
of  Moliere's  death,  did  not  occur  at  all  in  England  at  that  period. 
And  when  actors  like  Shakespeare  and  other  prominent  members 

inveighs  against  those  persons  who  affirm  that  the  theatre  has  a  bad  influence 
on  apprentices. 

1  Cf.  a  letter  by  Wotton  on  the  incidents  which  occurred  during  the  per- 
formance of  Taylor's  comedy  (Hazlitt-Dodsley,  xi.  425).     The  spectators  were 
'  all  to  enter  per  buletini  for  a  note  of  distinction  from  ordinary  comedians.' 
In  the  dedication  of  The  Hector  of  Germany,  Smith  speaks  of  a  performance  by 
'  citizens.' 

2  Return  from  Parnassus,  iv.  iii.  :  '  It  's  a  good  sport  in  a  part  to  see  them 
never  speak  in  their  walk,  but  at  the  end  of  the  stage  ;  just  as  though  in  walking 
with  a  fellow,  we  should  never  speak  but  at  a  stile,  a  gate,  or  a  ditch,  where  a 
man  can  go  no  further.' 

3  For  Shakespeare's  relations  with  the  aristocracy,  see  above,  p.  63. 
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of  his  company  rose  to  be  men  of  easy  circumstances  and  landed 
property  by  the  exercise  of  their  calling,  no  doubt  the  indigna- 
tion felt  against  it  by  many  stern  moralists  was  considerably 
mitigated. 
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Abraham  and  Lot,  162. 

Abstractions,  personifying,  339. 

Accomplices,  criminal,  290. 

Accorombona,  Vittoria,  189. 

Acrobats,  394. 

Acting,  394. 

Actors  as  rogues  and  vagabonds,  3  ;  under 
the  protection  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  6  ; 
professional,  7  ;  the  Puritans  and,  12  ; 
as  authors,  60  ;  physical  peculiarities 
of,  allowed  for  in  plays,  84  ;  English 
travelling  companies  on  Continent,  97, 
313;  parts  written  to  suit,  290  n. ; 
training  of,  395  ;  alterations  in  plays 
by,  396  ;  great  versatility  of,  396  ; 
principal  actors,  397 ;  several  parts 
taken  by  one  performer,  400  ;  dramatic 
effects,  401  ;  emotions,  401  ;  position 
of,  under  James  I.,  410 ;  strolling 
players,  427  ;  positions  of  professional 
actors,  428 ;  amateur,  429 ,-  social 
position,  429-30. 

Acts,  division  into,  247,  248. 

Admiral's  company  of  actors,  355  n.,  382, 
387,  406,  407,  409,  411,  415,  424; 
repertory,  408. 

Adultery,  tales  of,  as  comedy,  314. 

Agamemnon  and  Ulysses,  27  n. 

Ajax  and  Ulysses,  26,  27. 

A  Larum  for  London.     See  Larum. 

Albumazar,  89  n. 

Alcalde  de  Zalamea,  146. 

Alchemist,  The,  109  n.,  215,  229,  293  n., 
323  n.,  394,  410. 

Alchemists,  113. 

Alcmaeon,  26. 

Alenfon,  Duke  of,  52. 

Alessandro,  309. 

Alexander  and  Campaspe,  43,  45  n.,  46,  47. 

Alexander  and  Ludovick,  202. 

Alexander  the  Great  represented  on  the 
stage,  18. 

Alexander  vi.,  Pope,  88. 

Alexander,  Wm.,  89  n. 

Alice  Pierce,  233. 

All  Fools,  81  n.,  85,  90,  91,  214,  307  n.,  422. 

All  Fools  but  the  Fool,  307. 

All  for  Money,  30. 

All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  119  n.,  147, 
148  n.,  160,  193,  272  n.,  274,  276,  287, 
292,  307,  308,  319,  328  n.,  335  n.,  399  n., 
404. 

Allegorical  costumes,  387. 

Allegorical  figures  in  prologues,  276,  389 ; 
groups,  370. 

Allegorical  plays,  36  ;   plots,  257. 

Alleyn,  Edward,  Remains,  15  ;    lost  play 
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by  Tarlton,  34  ;    parts  played  by,  87, 

397,  398,  399,  406;    properties,   157; 

costumes,  386  ;  and  authors,  396  ;  and 

Henslowe,  408  ;    and  Dulwich  College, 

408;   retirement,  411. 
Alliteration,  322-3. 
Allott's  England's  Parnassus,  97. 
Allusions,  personal,  in  Lyly's  plays,  51. 
Alphonsus,  Emperor  of  Germany,   94  n., 

196,    218,  257,   318,   323  n.,   324,    326, 

334  n.,  360,  370  n.,  373,  381,  384. 
Alucius,  27,  354. 
Amadis,  16,  201. 
Amain,  the  Duchess  of,  194. 
Amends  for  Ladies,  126,  220  n. 
America,  North,  183. 
Aminta,  Tasso's,  1,  38. 
Amor  Costante,  19  n. 
Amphitruo  (Plautus),  14,  215. 
Amsterdam,  English  players  at,  200,  209. 
Anachronisms  in  drama,  155  seqq. 
Anaphora,  344. 
Ancre,  Marechal  d',  191. 
Anglo-Italian  school  of  poetry,  315. 
'  Anglophil  Eutheo.'     See  Eutheo. 
Annalia  Dubrensia,  105  n. 
Anne  of  Denmark,  Queen,  411. 
Anonymous  editions  of  plays,  89. 
Antipodes,  297,  381  n. 
Antithesis,  344. 
Antonie,  65. 
Antonio  and  Mellida,  75  n.,  91  n.,  103,  128, 

218,  219,  249,  271,  293,  317,  328,  342  n., 

346  n.,  371,  376,  400,  414. 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  74  n.,  154,  156,  164, 

243,  244,  247  n.,  248,  259,  260,  265,  270, 

299  n.,  319  n.,  340  n.,  346  n.,  351,  352  n., 

376. 

Antwerp,  the  sack  of,  139,  190. 
Antwerp  theatre,  378  n. 
Anything  for  a  Quiet  Life,  113, 188  n.,  265, 

343  n. 

Aphorisms  in  the  dramatic  poets,  97,  342. 
Apollonius  and  Silla  (Riche's),  198. 
Apollonius,  King  (Latin  romance),  202. 
Apology  for  Actors,  179. 
Appius  and  Virginia,  26,  140,  166,  236  n., 

268,  290,  291  n.,  358,  395. 
Apprentices,  London,  in  plays,  137,  188  ; 

as  amateur  actors,  428. 
Apuleius's  Golden  Ass,  16,  223. 
Arcadia,  107. 
Archer  and  Godfrey's  plan  of  the  Fortune 

Theatre,  377,  378. 

Architectural  backgrounds,  353,  355. 
Arden  of  Feversham,    108  n.,   210,   254, 

269  n.,  318,  324,  329  n.,  343  n. 
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Aretino's  Marescalco,  216. 

Ariodant  and  Oinevra,  22. 

Ariosto,  22,  24  n.,  25,  200,  216. 

Aristocratic  dramatists,  65. 

Aristocratic  leanings  of  the  dramatists, 
136,  140. 

Aristophanes,  77. 

Aristotle  and  dramatic  endings,  124  ;  and 
the  ludicrous,  237. 

Arkedian  virgon,  207  n. 

Arrnada,  the,  52,  132. 

Armin,  Robert,  60,  61  n. 

Arms,  folded,  to  indicate  melancholy,  402. 

Arraignment  of  Paris,  The,  39,  41  n. 

'  Arras,'  368  n. 

Arthurian  legend  in  drama,  174,  199. 

Arts,  the,  on  the  stage,  390. 

As  You  Like  It,  84,  86  n.,  103,  138  n.,  141, 
147,  155,  160,  206,  220  n.,  237,  241,  248, 
267,  268,  279  n.,  293,  307,  308,  319  n., 
327,  333  w.,  394,  399,  409,  416  n. 

Ascham,  Roger,  45  w. 

Asides,  stage,  275. 

Astrology,  114. 

Astronomy,  112. 

Atheist's  Tragedy,  62,  107,  125  n.,  129, 
267,  289,  330,  334  n.,  339,  343  n. 

Atonement,  the  spirit  of,  in  plays,  271. 

Audiences,  addressing,  297. 

Author-actors,  60. 

Authors,  dramatic.     See  Dramatists. 

Authorship,  joint,  67. 

Ayrer,  Jacob,  297,  299,  301,  314. 

BACON,  Lord,  ignores  Shakespeare,   96 ; 

and  witchcraft,  119  ;   on  actors,  428. 
Bacon,  Roger,  186. 

Bagot,  Sir  William,  on  Londoners,  138. 
Balconies  on  stage,  374. 
Bale,  John,  42. 
Bandello's  novels  as  material  for  drama, 

22,  103,  194,  195,  197,  202,  218,  231. 
Barabas,  110. 

Barnes,  Barnabe,  62,  86,  196. 
Barry,  Lodowick,  61. 
Bartholomew  Fair,  109,  130,  230,  248  n., 

257,  259,  279  n.,  322  n.,  323  n.,  419. 
Battle  of  Alcazar,  74  n.,  192,  246,  270,  273, 

323  n.,  324,  348  n.,  389. 
Battle  of  Hexham,  The,  233. 
Battle  scenes  on  stage,  388. 
Baynard's  Castle,  170. 
Bear-baiting,  105,  423  n. 
Beauchamp,  Richard  de,  Earl  of  Warwick, 

181. 

Beauchamp,  233. 
Beaumont,  Francis,   60,   61,   65  ;    social 

position,  65  ;    and  John  Fletcher,  70  ; 

cavalier  poets,  64,  94  ;    Latinity,  75  ; 

their  production,  82  ;    plays  published 

complete  and  not  as  acted,  86  ;  editions 

of   plays,    88   n,  ;     folio   editions,    94 ; 

morality  of,  121  ;   and  Londoners,  139  ; 

local    colour,    160 ;     use    of    Sidney's 

Arcadia,    205 ;     joint-poets,    225    n.  ; 

isolated  scenes,  263  ;  women  characters, 

292  ;  and  rhyme,  322  ;   conversational 

prose,  327. 


Beauty  and  Housewifery,  30. 

Beds  on  the  stage,  382. 

Believe  as  You  List,  87  n.,  192. 

Belin  Dun,  232. 

Belief  crest's  Histoires  Tragiques,  197. 

Bellman  of  London,  The,  66. 

Belphegor,  212. 

Belphoebe,  292  n. 

Bentley, (actor),  405,  418  n. 

Berkeley,  Lord,  91. 

Berkenhead,  Sir  John,  70  n.,  333  n. 

Betterton,  Thomas  (actor),  395. 

Bevis  of  Hampton,  199,  200  n. 

Bible  presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  100. 

Biblical  drama,  29-30,  161. 

Bird, ,  71. 

Biron,  Duke  of,  190. 

Birth  of  Merlin,   The,     71,  174  n.,   175, 

300  w. 

Black  curtains,  380  n. 

Black  Dog  of  Newgate,  The,  71,  280  n. 

Blackfriars  Theatre,  8,  366,  414,  417,  418, 

421  n. 

Blacksmith's  Daughter,  The,  22. 
Blank  verse  used  by  Peele,  40  ;    on  the 

English  stage,  43. 
Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria,  221,  309  n., 

404  n. 
Blind  Beggar  of  Bednal  Green,  The,  145, 

186,  222,  244,  260,  288. 
Blood-and-thunder  tragedies,  254. 
'  Blood  and  vengeance  '  tragedies,  195. 
Blood-srnears  as  stage  effect,  403. 
Bloodshed  in  plays,  271. 
Blount,  Edward,  43,  93. 
Blurt,  Master  Constable,  266  n.,  268,  291, 

301  n.,  312  n. 

Boccaccio's  Decameron,  22,  175,  193,  197, 

202,  203. 

Bodenham'e,  John,  Belvedere,  97. 
Bohemian  theatrical  life,  61. 
Bombast,  hyperbolical,  332,  350. 
Bonduca,  174  n.,  175. 
Bonos  Nochios,  87  n. 
'  Book-holder,'  379"  n. 
Borgias,  the,  189. 
Bourbon,  190. 
Boy  actors,  7,  8,   13,  38,  57,   411,  417; 

kidnapped,  413  ;  see  also  Chapel  Royal ; 

St.  Paul's. 

Boys  disguised  as  girls,  220. 
Boys,  saucy,  in  comedy,  310. 
Braggadocio,  the  military,  308. 
Braithwait,  Richard,  94  n. 
Brandl,  A.,  Quellen,  19  n. 
Branhowlt,  188. 
Brazen  Age,  The,  168  n. 
Bristo  Tragedie,  209. 
Britain,     ancient,     legendary     history 

dramas,  175. 

Broken  Heart,  The,  123,  160,  196,  402  n. 
Brooke,  Arthur,  103. 
Brooke,  Lord  (Sir  Fulke  Greville),  65. 
Brooke,  Ralph,  herald,  64  n. 
Brunhilda,  Queen,  188. 
Bruno,  Giordano,  39,  112. 
Brute,  174  n. 
Brutus,  174. 
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Brutus,  173. 

Buc,  Sir  George,  Master  of  the  Revels, 
42,  192  n.,  426. 

Buchanan,  George,  30. 

Buckingham,  233. 

Bugbears,  The,  24. 

Burbage,  James,  6,  397,  415,  416,  417. 

Burbage,  Richard,  63,  73,  84,  396,  397, 
403,  406,  417  ;  parts  played  by,  398- 
400. 

Burgher  classes  and  acting,  428. 

Burleigh,  Lord,  42. 

Burlesque  effects,  294. 

Burlesque  personages,  306. 

Burlesque  scenes,  241. 

Burton,  Robert,  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, 96. 

Busino, ,  386,  420  n.,  422. 

Bussy  d'Ambois.  See  Revenge  o/  Bussy 
d'Ambois. 

Byron.     See  Conspiracy,  etc. 

CADE,  Jack,  138,  170,  303  n. 

Caesar,  163. 

Caesar  and  Pompey,  Tragedy  of,  129,  155, 

164,  167  n.,  244,  337,  361,  403  n. 
Calverly,  Walter  (murderer),  211. 
Cambridge    University    plays,    72,    312, 

345  n.,  429. 

Cambyses,  16,  238,  321,  395. 
Camden,  William,  63. 
Camoens'  Filodemo,  324. 
Campaspe,  43,  45  n.,  46,  47. 
Canterbury  Tales,  The,  203. 
Cappello,  Bianca,  189. 
Captain,  The,  225,  269  n.,  301  n. 
Captain  Mario,  25. 
Captain  Thomas  Stukeley,  136  n.,  234,  291, 

365,  405  n. 
Captives,  87  n.,  215. 
Captivi  (Plautus),  12,  14. 
Card  of  Fancy,  77  n. 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  234. 
Carew,  Henry,  Lord  Hunsdon,  406,  417. 
Cartwryght,  209. 
Case  is  Altered,  The,  107  n.,  127,  215,  225, 

273,  284,  294,  298,  328  n.,  359. 
Castelain,  M.,  130,  135  n. 
Castiglione's  Cortigiano,  268. 
Catholic,  Anti-,  polemic  in  plays,  101. 
Catholicism,    the   dramatists   and,    102 ; 

Shakespeare  and,  102-3. 
Catiline,   26,   31,    91,    168  n.,    165,   284, 

334  n.,  337,  366. 
Cavaliers,  141  ;   and  tradesmen,  142  ;  and 

usurers,  143. 

Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey,  173. 
Celant,  Coimtess  of,  194. 
Celestina,  11. 
Cenofalles,  17. 
Censorship,  Privy  Council,  182,  191  ;    by 

the  Lord  Mayor,   192  ;    of  the  Master 

of  the  Revels,  192  n.,  425-27  ;    against 

real  persons  in  plays,  279. 
Cervantes  Saavedra,  3,  199. 
Challenge  for  Beauty,  A,  94  n.,  110  n.,  133, 

171  n.,  202. 
Chamberlain,  John,  182. 


Chamberlain's  men.  See  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's company. 

Changeling,  The,  211,  246,  247  n.,  361. 

Chapel  Royal,  children  of  the  (choristers), 
7,  45,  411,  412,  413,  414,  417,  421  n. 

Chapman,  George,  and  paid  work  for  the 
stage,  60 ;  as  soldier,  62 ;  as  joint 
author,  69 ;  and  the  classics,  73 ; 
Homer,  76 ;  and  publication  of  his 
plays,  85 ;  on  Fletcher's  Faithful 
Shepherdess,  86 ;  and  dedications  of 
plays,  90  ;  dedicatory  sonnet,  90  n.  ; 
contempt  of  popular  opinion,  91  ;  <~ 
fence  of  pilgrimages,  101  ;  and  refl 
live  passages,  128  ;  and  the  wooing 
a  widow,  153  ;  classical  play,  164  ;  and 
hyperbole,  333  ;  use  of  similes,  337  ; 
of  metaphor,  338  :  of  abstruse  similes, 
341  ;  of  maxims,  342. 

Character-drawing,  278  ;  change  of  char- 
acter, 280  ;  Shakespeare  and,  282  ; 
Jonson  and,  283  ;  inconsistencies,  288. 

Characters,  diversity  of,  278  ;  reality  of, 
279  ;  improbable,  285  ;  contradictory 
characteristics,  285  ;  female,  292-4  ; 
farcical,  294. 

Charing  Cross,  170. 

Charlemagne  romances,  plays  founded 
on,  200. 

Charles  the  Great,  189  n. 

Chaste  Maid  in  Cheapside,  The,  108  n., 
375  n. 

Chaucer,  202,  203. 

Chester,  Randle,  Earl  of,  180. 

Chester,  Charles,  court  fool,  307  n. 

Chettle,  Henry,  60,  66. 

Children  of  the  Chapel.  See  Chapel 
Royal. 

'  Children  of  the  King's  Revels,'  414. 

'  Children  of  the  Queen's  Revels,'  414. 

Children's  theatre  (Whitefriars),  415. 

Chinon  of  England,  87  n.,  199  n. 

Chivalry,  dramas  of,  17,  18,  19,  199. 

Choir-boy  actors,  38,  393,  411,  428  ;  kid- 
napped, 413. 

'  Chorus,'  276,  389. 

Christian  turned  Turk,  A,  128,  184  n., 
356. 

Chronicles,  English,  material  from,  260. 

Church,  the,  and  the  stage,  13  ;  and  the 
dramatists,  102,  110. 

Cinthio,  Giraldi,  23,  195,  223,  292  n. 

Citizens  in  plays,  291,  429  n. 

City  Gallant,  291  n.,  328  n. 

City-Madam,  114,  140. 

City  Nightcap,  206  n. 

Civil  conflicts,  178. 

Classical  costume,  158. 

Classical  division  of  five  acts,  247. 

Classical  drama,  1,  215,  281,  349. 

Classical  episodes  in  drama,  163. 

Classical  literature,  the  dramatists  and, 
73,  74. 

Classical  method  of  staging  plays,  353. 

Classical  mythology,  plays  from,  26, 
167. 

Classical  opponents  to  romantic  drama, 
13-15. 
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Classification  of  plays,  235-8. 

Claudius  Tiberius  Nero,  Tragedy  of,  90  n., 
167  n.,  377  n. 

Cleopatra  (Daniel's),  89  n. 

Cleopatre  (Jodelle's),  259. 

Clergymen,  dramatic  authors  as,  61. 

Clifford,  Rosamund,  179. 

Clifton, ,  kidnapped  boy,  413. 

Clinton, ,  pirate,  184  n. 

Cloridon  and  Radiamanta,  16. 

Glory s  and  Orgasto,  207  n. 

Cloth  Breeches  and  Velvet  Hose,  A  Moral 
of,  87  n.,  214. 

Clown,  the,  in  drama,  18,  33  ;  addressing 
the  audience,  33,  297  ;  position  in 
plays,  238,  240  ;  in  Shakespeare,  243  ; 
in  epilogues,  277  ;  traditional  jokes  of, 
embodied  in  plays,  295  ;  improvisa- 
tions of,  295,  304  ;  suddenly  enriched, 
298  ;  stage  tricks,  299,  300,  301,  302, 
303  ;  freedom  of,  303  ;  origin  of  the 
word  '  clown,'  304  ;  meaning  of,  305  ; 
get-up  of,  305  ;  and  fools,  308  ;  ap- 
pearance after  conclusion  of  plays,  312  ; 
as  actor,  394,  396. 

Clyomon  and  Clamydes,  18,  199,  298,  405. 

'Cobbler's  Jig,'  314  n. 

Cobbler's  Prophecy,  The,  31,  297,  349,  382. 

Collaboration  in  plays,  67,  255 ;  diffi- 
culty in  determining  parts,  69. 

Collier,  The,  30. 

Colonial  empire  in  drama,  183. 

Combe  Monument,  Stratford-on-Avon, 
65. 

Comedies,  punishments,  etc.,  in,  268. 

'  Comedy,'  235,  237. 

Comedy  of  English  life  and  manners,  230. 

Comedy  of  Errors,  214,  248,  268,  299  n., 
300  n.,  319. 

Comic  and  tragic  element  in  drama, 
blending  of,  238. 

Comic  element  in  tragedies,  241-7. 

Commedia  dell'  arte,  38,  220,  296,  299,  300, 
302. 

Commedia  erudita,  25. 

Commendatory  verses,  91. 

Common  Conditions,  19,  325,  346  n. 

Comparisons  (simile),  335,  336. 

Conflict  of  Conscience,  The,  15  n.,  30. 

Conjugal  infidelity  in  plays,  125,  126. 

Connecting  scenes,  35. 

Conquest  of  Spain  by  John  of  Gaunt,  The, 
233. 

Conspiracy  and  Tragedy  of  Charles,  Duke 
of  Byron,  90,  191,  249,  274,  337,  343  n., 
348  n.,  351,  414. 

Conspirators  as  dancers,  394. 

Constables,  311. 

Constantia  of  Rome,  202. 

Constantine,  163. 

Contention  between  Liberality  and  Prodi- 
gality, A,  214. 

Conversation,  prose,  in  plays,  326,  327. 

Cook,  Jo.,  61. 

Copernicus,  theory  of,  112. 

Coriolanuf,  149,  156,  157  n.,  164,  244,  271, 
319  n.,  339  n.,  372  n.,  382  n. 

Corn,  export  of,  176. 


Cornelie,  316  n. 

Coronations  on  stage,  387. 

Corpus  Christi  plays,  30. 

Coryat,  Thomas,  on  women  actors,  396. 

Costly  Whore,  The,  111  n.,  206  n.,  208  n. 

Costume,  theatrical,  157,  386  ;   costliness 

of,  386  ;   allegorical,  387. 
Cots  wold  games,  105  n. 
Court    masques,    214 ;     moralities,    34  ; 

performances,  7,  409,  411  ;   staging  of, 

354,  355  ;   classical  themes,  26. 
Court  of  Comfort,  30. 
Courtesans,  marriage  to,  as  punishment, 

268. 

Courtiers,  290. 
Cox  of  Collumpton,  209. 
Coxcomb,  The,  125  n.,  126,  267,  311  n., 

312  n. 

Cranmer,  Archbishop,  183. 
Crashaw,  William,  183  n. 
Crimes,  dramatic  representation  of,   22, 

208  ;  confessed  through  plays,  200,  209. 
Crispine  and  Crispianus,  187. 
Cromwell,  Thomas,  182. 
Crosby,  Sir  John,  136. 
Crosby-Hall,  170. 
Cross  Keys  Inn,  415. 
Crowds  on  the  stage,  177. 
Crown,  struggles  for  the,  depicted,  178. 
Crowns,  386. 

Cruelty  of  a  Stepmother,  22. 
Cuck-Queanes  and  the  Cuckolds  Errants, 

The,  361,  382. 

Cupid  and  Campaspe,  Lyly's,  8. 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  169. 
Cupid's  Revenge,  205. 
Cupid's  Whirligig,  125. 
Cure  for  a  Cuckold,  A,  68,  141,  256,  262, 

362. 

'  Curtain,  The,'  theatre,  5,  279,  415. 
Curtains,  stage,  362,  363,  368  seqq. 
Cutlack,  87. 

Cuts  in  plays  for  acting,  248. 
Cymbeline,  62,  76  n.,  131,  147,  148  n.,  154, 

160,  174  n.,  175,  193,  196,  220  n.,  223, 

252,  270,  275,  287,  289,  319  n.,  341  n., 

371. 
Cynthia's  Revels,  228,  284,  328,  411,  412  n., 

421,  422. 

DABOBNE,  Robert,  61,  66,  67,  69  n. 

Damon  and  Pithias,  21,  26,  47,  163  n.,  304. 

Dances,  masked,  267  ;   on  stage,  393-4. 

Daniel,  Samuel,  89  n.,  426. 

Dante,  181. 

David  and  Bethsabe,  161,  246,  323,  324, 
371,  372  n. 

Day,  John,  60,  91  n.,  414. 

Dead  Man's  Fortune,  The,  296. 

Death,  clown  feigning,  300. 

Death  scenes,  270. 

Dedications  of  plays,  90-1. 

Dee,  John,  39. 

Dekker,  Thomas,  songs  said  to  be  by, 
45  n.  ;  author-actor,  61  ;  lengthy 
activity,  62  ;  cost  of  play  by,  66  ;  as 
collaborator,  67,  68,  69  ;  additions  to 
plays,  71 ;  and  the  miseries  of  drama- 
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tists,  72  ;  editions  of  plays,  88  ;  and 
Londoners,  137  ;  as  collaborator  with 
Ben  Jonson,  210  ;  his  plays  performed 
by  the  Queen's  Players,  411. 

Delight,  30,  33  n. 

Deloney,  Thomas,  187. 

Delphrigus,  17. 

Derby,  William,  Earl  of,  as  playwright, 
65. 

Derby's,  Earl  of,  players,  20,  405. 

Devil  and  his  Dame,  The,  213  n. 

Devil  is  an  Ass,  The,  118  n.,  125  n.,  126, 
213  n.,  312  n.,  376,  396  n. 

Devil's  Charter,  The,  86,  189,  196,  323, 
374  n.,  402  n. 

Devil's  Law  Case,  The,  92,  110  n.,  141, 
142,  159,  237,  253,  268,  322  n.,  381  n. 

Devils,  legends  of,  212. 

De  Witt's  sketch  of  the  Swan  Theatre, 
379  n. 

Dialect,  popular,  in  plays,  325. 

Dialogue  in  plays,  272. 

Dialogue  of  Dives,  30  n. 

Dido,  67  n.,  167,  368  n.,  371,  411. 

Digges,  L.,  95  n. 

Diocletian,  163. 

'  Discover  '  (stage  direction),  371. 

Discussions,  conversational,  on  the  stage, 
327. 

Disguise  in  drama,  220-3,  264. 

Distracted  Emperor,  The,  201,  282  n., 
343  n. 

Division  of  plays,  247,  249. 

Doctor  Faustus,  71,  88,  112,  115,  153,  242, 
250,  270,  275,  276,  288,  306,  332,  363, 
371,  372  n.,  387,  388,  398,  404,  406. 

Documents  read  on  the  stage,  328. 

Dogberry  taken  from  a  real  constable, 
280. 

Don  Quixote,  199. 

Dondolo  the  jester,  308. 

Doni,  Antonio  F.,  196. 

Doors  as  stage  entrances,  372. 

Dorothea,  St.,  124  n. 

Double  meanings,  347. 

Doubtful  Heir,  421  n. 

Downfall  and  Death  of  Robert,  Earl  of 
Huntington,  101,  184,  287,  307,  323,  351. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  183. 

Drama,  Elizabethan,  superiority  of,  in 
Europe,  94  ;  materials  of  the  romantic 
drama,  152.  (See  under  Dramatists. ) 

Dramatic  effects  obtained  by  actors,  401. 

Dramatic  suspense,  261,  264. 

Dramatis  personce,  397,  420. 

Dramatists,  author-actors,  60 ;  careers 
of,  61  ;  as  adventurers,  61  ;  lives  and 
habits,  63  ;  aristocratic,  65  ;  incomes 
as  playwrights,  66  ;  collaboration,  67  ; 
and  the  classics,  73-7 ;  languages 
known  by,  78  ;  write  for  the  stage  and 
not  for  publication,  79,  80,  84  ;  amount 
of  production,  81  ;  in  touch  with  the 
actors,  83 ;  and  the  publication  of 
plays,  84,  85  ;  not  appreciated  on  the 
Continent,  97-9  ;  religious  and  politi- 
cal opinions,  100,  144  ;  and  Puritanism, 
104  ;  and  new  ideas,  106  ;  and  scep- 


ticism, 113;  and  astrology,  114;  and 
ghosts,  114;  and  witches,  117,  118; 
and  poetic  justice,  121-4  ;  and  con- 
jugal infidelity,  125-6  ;  their  work  not 
philosophical,  126  ;  politics  and  patriot- 
ism, 129  seqq.  ;  and  the  Scots,  134  ; 
and  the  Welsh,  135  ;  aristocratic  lean- 
ings, 136,  140 ;  and  Londoners,  136 
seqq.  ;  and  the  yeoman  class,  145  ;  and 
the  peasant  class,  146  ;  personal  con- 
siderations in  their  work,  153  ;  ana- 
chronisms, 155  ;  local  colour,  158  ; 
ignorance  of  geography,  160  ;  and  the 
historical  sense,  176  ;  and  the  consti- 
tutional struggle,  177  ;  and  ambition, 
178 ;  and  princes,  180 ;  and  soldiers 
and  statesmen,  180  ;  and  court  favour- 
ites, 182  ;  and  colonial  expansion,  183  ; 
and  popular  legends,  184 ;  and  the 
working  classes,  187 ;  and  foreign 
history,  188 ;  and  contemporary  his- 
tory, 189  seqq.  ;  use  of  Italian  novels, 
193  seqq.  ;  of  Spanish  novels,  199  ;  of 
crimes,  208  seqq.  •  and  antique  dramas, 
214  ;  and  Italian  influence,  215  seqq.  ; 
and  Italian  backgrounds,  224 ;  and 
comic  elements,  241  ;  length  of  plays, 
248  ;  unity  of  time  and  place,  249  ; 
'  plotting,'  253  ;  effective  situations, 
261  ;  dramatic  technique  and  charac- 
teristics, 272  ;  use  of  soliloquies,  273 
seqq.  ;  characterisation,  278  seqq.  ; 
versification,  315  seqq.  ;  verse  and 
prose  alternating,  323  ;  and  comic 
prose  scenes,  324  ;  use  of  dialect,  325  ; 
conversational  prose,  326 ;  rhetoric, 
331  ;  hyperbole,  332  ;  similes,  335-8  ; 
metaphor,  338  seqq.  ;  forced  imagery, 
341  ;  maxims,  342  ;  use  of  figures,  343' ; 
play  upon  words,  346  ;  discard  rhetori- 
cal pomp,  350  ;  freedom  from  restraint, 
352 ;  and  inadequate  stage  equip- 
ments, 365  ;  songs  in  plays,  392. 

Drayton,  Michael,  as  writer  of  dramas, 
60 ;  payment  to,  66 ;  collaboration, 
67  ;  number  of  pieces,  82  ;  lost  histori- 
cal plays,  171  ;  Heroical  Epistles,  179, 
182,  185  ;  play  on  Earl  Godwin,  180. 

Dream  scenes,  252. 

Dressing-room  for  actors,  367. 

Drummond,  William,  of  Hawthornden, 
41,  89  n. 

Dryden,  John,  on  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
70  n.  ;  on  Shakespeare,  227  n.,  283. 

Dubos,  on  royal  tragedy,  212. 

Duchess  of  Malfi,  86,  91,  114,  123,  129  n., 
219,  271,  303,  349,  351,  397,  398,  399, 
400,  410. 

Duchess  of  Suffolk,  The,  234. 

Duelling  in  Stuart  times,  141. 

Duke  oj  Milan  and  the  Marquis  of  Mantua, 
The,  22,  84  n.,  219,  354. 

Dulwich  College,  408. 

Dumb  Knight,  The,  68,  86,  125  n.,  220  n., 
236,  256,  301,  317,  347. 

Dumb-show,  247  n.,  388-90. 

Dutch  appreciation  of  the  English  drama, 
98  ;  influence  on  staging,  370,  372  n. 
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Dutch  Courtesan,  108,  231,  294,  311,  325, 

402  n.,  404,  405  n. 
Dutch  plays,  curtains  in,  370. 

Earl  Godwin  and  his  Three  Sons,  171,  232. 
Earl  of  Hereford,  233. 
Earl  of  Huntington.     See  Downfall. 
Eastward  Ho  /,  69,  91  n.,  135  n.,  144,  195, 

266,  291,  373,  412  n. 
Eaves-dropping,  380. 
Echo  scenes,  349. 
Edgar,  King,  legend,  187. 
Editions,    separate,    of    plays,    88,    89 ; 

collected,  93. 
Edmund  Ironside,  232. 
Education  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists, 

73  seqq. 
Edward  /.,  75,  134,   135,   170,  233,  244, 

261,  274,  324,  346  n.,  373. 
Edward  II.,  129  n.,  180,  233,  260,  281, 

282,  290. 

Edward  in.  and  Alice  Pierce,  177. 
Edward  III.,  History  of,  134,   179,  233, 

261,  341,  344  n. 

Edward  iv.,  the  gallantries  of,  179. 
Edward  IV.,  126,  136,  170,  176  n.,  177, 

178  n.,   179,  233,  244,  261,  267,  275, 

344  n.,  348  n.,  351,  403. 
Edwards,  Richard,  15,  21,  24,  47,  65,  162, 

304. 

Effigenia,  26. 
Elidurus,  King,  175. 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  friendly  to  the  drama, 

3  ;    performances  at  Court,  6,  7,  409, 

423 ;     and    Renaissance    drama,    36  ; 

plays  complimentary  to,  36,  37,  39,  51, 

130  ;  entertainments  at  progresses,  37  ; 

and   Earl   of   Leicester,    37  ;     love   of 

metaphors,     45    n.  ;      represented    in 

drama,  100,  261  ;  veneration  of,  129  ; 

Romish   intrigues   against,    214 ;     and 

Tarlton's  jokes,  296. 
Elizabethan  age,  unity  of  sovereign  and 

people,  178. 

Emotions  as  depicted  on  the  stage,  401. 
Emperor  of  the  East,  94  n. 
Ending  of  plays,  267,  268  ;   tragic,  271. 
Endymion,  43,  51,  84,  235  n.,  370  n.,  413. 
Engellandische  Roland,  Der,  313. 
England's  Parnassus,  97,  133. 
English  not  read  on  the  Continent  (six- 
teenth century),  97  ;  broken  English  in 

plays,  325. 
English  drama  unappreciated  abroad,  97  ; 

Elector  Karl  Ludwig  on,  98. 
English  Fugitives,  The,  234. 
English  history,  plays  based  on,  154,  170  ; 

(List),  232-4. 

English  life  and  manners,  comedy  of,  230. 
English  players  in  Germany,  359. 
English  romance  as  material  for  drama, 

202. 

English  setting,  plays  in  an,  225. 
English  Traveller,  The,  80,  81,  126,  215, 

231,  255,  378. 
Englishmen  for  my  Money,  142,  226,  326, 

376. 
'  Enter  '  (stage  direction),  371  n. 


Entrance-charges  at  theatres,  418. 
Entrances,  stage,  372-3. 
Epanorthosis,  345. 
Epicoene,  81,  127,  155,  158  n.,  216,  220  n., 

229,  264,  284,  323  n.,  327. 
Epilogues,  276,  312,  409. 
Epiphora,  344. 
Established  Church,  the.     See  Church  of 

England. 
Esther,  394  n. 
Esther    and    Ahasuerus,    161,    242,    256, 

305  n. 

Euphues,  42,  43,  45,  55. 
Euphuism.     See  Lyly,  John. 
'  Eutheo,  Anglophile,'  pamphlets  against 

the  theatre,  9,  10,  11,  12. 
Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  80,   102  n., 

125  n.,  139  n.,  159,  221,  225,  229,  251, 

266  n.,  284,  285,  308,  328,  399,  407, 

420  n. 
Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  86,  96  n., 

110  n.,  127,  228,  237,  251,  258,  279  n., 

291,  303  n.,  307  n.,  310,  407,  416. 
Every  Woman  in  her  Humour,  127,  206, 

256,  291. 

Exchange,  London,  367. 
Executions  depicted  on  stage,  404. 
Exton,  Pierce,  171. 
Eyre,  Simon,  187. 

FABBIOIUS,  Georgius,  79,  80  n. 
Fair  Em,  186,  198  n.,  248,  255,  324. 
Fair  Maid  of  Bristow,  The,  222,  248,  267, 

291,  292. 
Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange,  The,  143,  231, 

400. 
Fair  Maid  of  the  West,  The,  128  n.,  130, 

133,  183,  231,  272  n.,  298,  299  n.,  308, 

309  n.,  365. 
Fair  Quarrel,  A,  141,  231,  262,  309  n., 

311. 

Fairy  Pastoral,  207  n.,  377  n.,  383,  384. 
Fairy  tale  themes,  241. 
Faithful  Shepherdess,  The,  86,  88  n.,  207, 

236,  393  n. 

Fall  of  Sejanus,  The.     See  Sejanus. 
False  One,  The,  167. 
False  quantities  in  classical  names,  75. 
Falstaff,  29,  48,  300. 
Fame,  immortal,  and  dedications,  91. 
Familists,  the,  230. 
Family  of  Love,  The,  107  n.,  162,  230,  288, 

361. 
Famous  Victories  of  King  Henry  V.,  27-9, 

346  n. 

Farce,  the  short,  36. 
Farcical  characters,  294. 
Farrant,  Richard,  8,  27. 
Fatal  Dowry,  The,  68,  142,  371. 
Faustus  legend,  185. 
Fedele,  II,  25,  39. 

Felix  and  Philiomena,  History  of,  22. 
Female  characters,  contrast  in,  294. 
Fenner,  George,  65  n.  ;  Descriptions,  89  n. 
Fenton,    Geoffrey,    Tragical    Discourses, 

198. 

Ferrabolle,  Alfonso,  296  n. 
Ferrar,  22. 
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Ferrex  and  Porrex,  35,  173. 

F  err  ex  and  Porrex,  174  n. 

Feuillerat's  Office  of  the  Revels,  16  n. 

Fian,  tortured  as  a  wizard,  116. 

Field,  Nathanael,  67,  68,  91,  413,  414. 

Fighting,  burlesque,  300. 

Fights  on  stage,  394. 

Figures,  employment  of,  343. 

Finsbury  fields,  Burbage's  theatre  in,  5. 

Florentine,  Giovanni,  195. 

First  Civil  War  in  France,  190. 

Fitzwater,  Mathilda,  185. 

Flatterer,  the,  in  plays,  290. 

Flecknoe,  Richard,   on  licentious  plays, 

104  n.  ;  on  excess  of  incident,  259  ;   on 

Burbage  and  Alleyn,  actors,  398. 
Fleetwoode,  Alderman  William,  24. 
Fletcher,  John,  faithful  as  a  writer  for 

the     stage,     62  ;     collaborator     with 

Beaumont,  70  ;    (see  also  Beaumont)  ; 

reputed  joint-author  of  The  Two  Noble 

Kinsmen,  71  ;  number  of  his  plays,  82  ; 

method    of    work,    83    n.  ;     and    The 

Faithful  Shepherdess,   86  ;    immorality 

of,  125  ;  use  of  Spanish  novels,  199  n.  ; 

of    Chaucer,    204    n.  ;     and    pastoral 

drama,  207. 

Fleyre,  The,  303  n.,  371  n., 
Florence  in  drama,  159,  225. 
Florio,   on   English   plays,    15 ;     on   the 

English  language,  97  ;   Montaigne,  113. 
Fools,  court,  306. 
Fools  in  Shakespeare,  307. 
Fops  in  comedy,  311. 
Ford,  John,  60,  67,  240. 
Foreign  competition,  176. 
Foreigners,     London     populace     rising 

against,  177. 

Forgiveness  in  plays,  269,  271. 
Fortunatus,  108  n.,  130,  136,  241,  298,  349, 

365,  392,  402  n. 
Fortune  by  Land  and  Sea,  139  n.,  184  n., 

231,  237,  256,  374. 
Fortune  Theatre,  377,  378,  416,  417,  421, 

424. 

Foster,  Stephen,  136. 
Four  Ages,  The,   168,  302,  334  n.,  361, 

384. 

Four  Plays  in  One,  35  n. 
Four  'Prentices  of  London,   136  n.,   137, 

188,  244,  373. 

Four  Sons  of  Aymon,  200,  209. 
Frame-plays,  258. 

Francesco,  Archduke,  of  Florence,  189. 
Frankfort  Fair,  clowning  at,  303. 
Fraunce,  Abraham,  25,  354. 
Frederick,  Count  Palatine,  411. 
Freeman,  Thomas,  95. 
Freeman's  Honour,  The,  407  n. 
French  drama,  classicism  in,  1,  2. 
French  history,  drama  of,  189  n.,  190. 
Friar  Bacon,  115,  186,  225,  241,  247  n., 

255,  302  n.,  307,  341,  372  n.,  388,  402  n., 

405,  410. 

Friar  Francis,  209. 
Friar  Rush,  213. 
Friar  Rush  and  the   Proud    Woman   of 

Antwerp,  213, 


Friar  Spendelton,  87. 

Fuller,  Thomas,  on  Shakespeare,  239. 

Funerals  in  plays,  271,  387. 

G.,  T.,  94  n. 

Gaedertz's  discovery  of  drawing  of  the 

Swan  Theatre,  368  n. 
Gager,  William,  39. 
Gallants  in  plays,  291,  422  ;  and  costume, 

386. 

Galathea,  43,  50. 
'  Gallery  '  on  stage,  375. 
Game  of  Chess,  191. 
Games  on  the  stage,  347. 
Gamester,  358. 
Gardiner,  Bishop,  101. 
Gascoigne,  George,  37. 
Gaveston,  Piers,  178,  182. 
Gentilis,  Albericus,  105  n. 
Gentle  Craft,  The,  187. 
Gentleman  Usher,  101,  140,  268  n.,  328  n. 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  173. 
Geographical    ignorance    of    dramatists, 

160  n. 
George-a-Greene,  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield, 

134,  145,  178  n.,  185,  220,  269,  356. 
German  literature,  no  allusion  to  English 

dramatists  in,  98. 

Germany  and  the  drama,  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, 2  ;  English  players  in,  300  n.,  380. 
Gerschow  on  the  Children  of  the  Chapel, 

412 ;     on   artificial   light   in    theatres, 

417  n. 

Gesture,  402. 
Ghent  Theatre,  378. 
Ghosts,  114,  219  ;   light  effects,  367. 
Gilbert,  William,  96. 
Giles,  Nathaniel,  413. 
Ginecocratia,  21. 
Girls  disguised  as  boys,  220  ;   in  comedy, 

293  ;   actors  representing,  396. 
Give  a  Man  Luck  and  throw  him  into  the 

Sea,  87  n. 

Glass  of  Government,  370  n. 
Glendower  the  Welshman,  115. 
Globe  Theatre,  211,  366,  378,  412,  414, 

415  n.,  416,  417,  418,  419  n.,  421  n., 

422  n.,  424. 

Gloucester,  Earl  of,  182. 
God  represented  on  stage,  in  Dutch  plays, 

370  ;   name  of,  on  stage,  424. 
God  Speed  the  Plough,  87  n. 
Godefroy  of  Boulogne,  87  n. 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  188. 
Godwin,  Earl,  171,  180. 
Goethe  on  Shakespeare's  religious  free- 
dom, 120  ;   on  his  genius,  283. 
Goffe,  Thomas,  94  n. 
Golden  Age,  The,  168  n.,  382  n. 
Golden  Ass,  The,  169. 
Golding  210. 
Gorboduc,  King,  173. 
Gorboduc,  14,  67,  315,  316,  348  n.,  353, 

384. 
Gosson,    Stephen,    Plays   confuted,   8,   9, 

10,  11,  16,  26;    School  of  Abuse,  8  n., 

9,    12,   26  ,;    and  Italian  comedy,   24  ; 

and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  14  ;  as  poet,  37  n. 
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Gothein,  M.,  19  n. 

Gower,  John,  Confessio  Amantis,  203. 

Gravity  of  language,  349. 

Gray's  Inn  players,  77,  174. 

Great  Duke  of  Florence,  224,  236. 

Greek  romance,  borrowings  from,  19. 

Greek  scholarship  of  the  dramatists,  76. 

Greene,  Robert,  early  work,  15  ;  writing 
on  topics  of  the  day,  59  ;  no  leaning 
towards  cavalier  rank,  64 ;  as  colla- 
borator, 67  ;  dramatists'  dependence 
on  actors,  72  ;  allusion  to  Romish 
Antichrist,  100  ;  and  magic,  115  ;  love- 
stories  as  material  for  drama,  206 ; 
Pandosto,  298  ;  and  rhyme,  318  ;  and 
comic  prose  scenes,  324 ;  attack  on 
Shakespeare,  407. 

Greene's  Tu  quoque,  61,  143  n.,  207,  293  n., 
294,  299. 

Greenwich  Palace,  performances  at,  406. 

Gregory  Nazianzen,  30. 

Grendon,  Oxfordshire,  280. 

Grey,  Lady  Jane,  234. 

Grey,  The'Widow,  179. 

Grillparzer,  Franz,  on  Shakespeare,  283, 
286. 

Grim  the  Collier  of  Croydon,  187  n.,  255, 
322. 

Grindal,  Edmund,  Bishop  of  London,  420. 

Griselda,  the  patient,  193,  202. 

Groatsworth  of  Wit,  427  n. 

Guarini,  on  tragi-comedy,  237  ;  Pastor 
Fido,  207,  349. 

Guayana,  234. 

Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  189. 

Guiana,  183  n. 

Guise,  Duke  of,  101. 

Guise  (Gwisse,  or  the  Masaker  of  France), 
190. 

GulVs  Hornbook,  419  n.,  422. 

'  Gulls,'  young,  in  plays,  310. 

Guy  of  Warwick,  200. 

Guy  of  Warwick,  200  n.,  251  n. 

HAIB,  disordered,  to  depict  frenzy,  etc., 
401. 

Hall,  Edward,  Lancaster  and  York,  173. 

Hall,  Elizabeth,  154. 

Hall,  Joseph,  bishop,  72  n.,  78 ;  and 
clowns;  239. 

Hamlet  (pre-Shakespearean),  401. 

Hamlet,  74  n.,  88,  96,  114,  116,  123,  127, 
128,  129,  131,  148  n.,  164,  199,  209  n., 
218,  236,  243,  245,  247  n.,  248,  253,  254, 
258,  271,  286,  287,  288,  289  n.,  299,  302, 
305,  306,  310,  319  n.,  321,  328,  330,  337, 
343,  348,  350,  351,  361,  366,  380,  384, 
390,  392  n.,  394,  396,  398,  399,  401, 
402  n.,  403,  404,  405  n.,  414,  416  n.,  420. 

Hangings.     See  Curtains. 

Hannibal,  163. 

Happy  endings  of  plays,  270. 

Hardicanute,  232. 

Harington,  Sir  John,  34,  8i  n.,  89  n. 

Harlequin,  299,  305. 

Harrison,  William,  objects  to  playhouses, 
4  ;  Description  of  England,  180. 

Harry  of  Cornwall,  181,  233. 


Harsnet's  Declaration  of  Popish  Impos- 
tures, 103  n. 

Harvey,  Gabriel,  25. 

Harvey,  William,  96. 

Harvey,  Richard,  his  astrological  prophe- 
cies, 295. 

Hath  way,  Richard,  61,  71,  190. 

Haughton,  William,  61,  67,  255. 

Hawkers,  plays  sold  by,  89. 

Heautontimorumenos,  354. 

'  Heavens  '  (stage  coverings),  378,  379. 

Hector  of  Germany  or  the  Palsgrave,  The, 
191  n.,  382  n.,  407  n.,  429. 

Hecuba  (Euripides),  14. 

Heere,  Lucas  de,  picture  by,  40. 

Heinrich  Julius,  Prince,  of  Brunswick, 
297. 

Heir,  The,  265,  338  n. 

Heliodorus'  ^Ethiopian  History,  16,  220. 

Heliogabalus,  87  n.,  163. 

Heminge,  John,  and  Henry  Condell,  82, 
93. 

Henri  in.,  189. 

Henri  iv.,  189,  191. 

Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  411. 

Henry  I.,  87  n.,  232,  233. 

Henry  II.,  233. 

Henry  IV.  (i.),  28,  88,  105  n.,  115,  131, 
135,  140,  148  n.,  226,  233,  242  249,  287, 
306,  319  n.,  357,  409;  (ii.)  28,  111  n., 
172  n.,  226,  233,  277,  319  n.,  339  n., 
387,  393. 

Henry  v.,  King,  in  drama,  261  ;  Shake- 
speare's favourite  hero,  180. 

Henry  V.,  28,  134,  135,  136  n.,  138  n., 
178  n.,  233,  240,  267,  276,  319  n.,  325, 
329,  337,  339  n.,  344  n.,  364,  388  n., 
403,  416  n. 

Henry  V.,  The  Famous  Victories  of,  27-9, 
405. 

Henry  vi.,  King,  35. 

Henry  VI.,  84,  115,  132  n.,  134  n., 
149,  157,  170,  233,  261,  265,  274,  290, 
305,  317,  319  n.,  320,  321  n.,  332,  351, 
371,  375,  377  n.,  382  n.,  383,  404; 
(ii.)  138,  241,  303  n.,  319  n.,  334  n., 
335  n.,  356,  372  ;  (iii.)  274,  317,  319  n., 
336,  340  n.,  381,  386,  403,  405  n. 

Henry  vm.,  as  material  for  drama,  179, 
182. 

Henry  VIII.,  101,  130,  138  n.,  171,  178, 
183,  234,  261,  307,  311  n.,  319  n.,  320, 
362,  370,  372  n.,  376,  381,  394,  402  n.t 
403. 

Henry  VIII.  (Rowley's),  171,  234. 

Henry  Richmond,  233. 

Henslowe,  Philip,  Diary,  65  ;  and  Chap- 
man and  Drayton,  60  ;  and  Daborne, 
61  ;  and  Page  of  Plymouth,  210 ; 
theatrical  undertakings,  408 ;  erects 
Rose  Theatre,  415;  the  Fortune 
Theatre,  416  ;  the  Hope  Theatre,  417. 

Heptameron,  The,  Painter's  use  of,  197. 

Heralds'  College  grants  of  arms  to  drama- 
tists, 64. 

Herbert,  Sir  Henry,  Master  of  the  Revels, 
94,  425. 

Hercules  and  Phocas.  163  n. 
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Herculous,  168. 

Hereford,  Earl  of,  181  n. 

Herod  and  Antipater,  162  n.,  390. 

Herpetulus,  the  Blue  Knight,  16. 

Hesiod,  45  n. 

Heywood,  John,  42. 

Heywood,  Thomas,  long  literary  activity, 
62  ;  payment  for  a  play,  68  ;  his  plays 
not  for  reading,  80,  85  n.  ;  number  of 
his  plays,  81 ;  Queen  Elizabeth,  88,  100  ; 
and  dedications,  91  ;  on  the  publica- 
tion of  Jonson's  Works,  93  ;  on  the 
superiority  of  the  English  drama,  94  n.  ; 
and  patriotism,  133  ;  and  Londoners, 
136-8  ;  and  historical  plays,  169  ;  and 
the  granting  of  monopolies,  177 ; 
dramas  of  English  life,  231  ;  on  blend- 
ing comedy  and  tragedy,  238  n.  ;  dis- 
connected actions  in  plays,  255 ; 
weaving  of  two  plots,  256  ;  Apology 
for  Actors,  378  ;  writes  for  the  Queen's 
Players,  411. 

Hiding,  persons  in,  on  stage,  380. 

Highway  to  Heaven,  The,  30. 

Historical  comedy,  oldest  known,  182. 

Historical  drama,  260. 

Historical  sense  lacking  in  drama,  176. 

History,  use  of,  in  drama,  155  ;  ancient 
history,  162 ;  later  history,  169 ; 
British  history,  174-6. 

'History,'  235,  236. 

History  of  Edward  III.     See  Edward  III. 

History  of  Love  and  Fortune,  20. 

History  of  Sir  Richard  Whittington,  136  n. 

History  of  the  Trial  of  Chevalry,  87  n. 

Histriomastix,  93,  127,  203  n.,  236  n., 
247  n.,  365,  420,  428. 

Hobbes,  Thomas,  Shakespeare  not  quoted 
by,  96;  and  witchcraft,  119. 

Hoffman,  75  n.,  167  n.,  218,  244,  271,  323, 
330,  339. 

Hog  hath  lost  his  Pearl,  The,  107  n.t  143  n., 
281,  349,  429. 

Holinshed,  Raphael,  Chronicle,  28,  138, 
157,  171  seqq.,  180,  260. 

Holland,  Senecan  tragedy  in,  2. 

Homer,  76. 

Honest  Lawyer,  346  n. 

Honest  Whore,  136  n.,  137,  142  n.,  160, 
222,  246,  249,  269  n.,  327,  343  n., 
381  n. 

Hope  Theatre,  379,  417,  419. 

Horace,  the  dramatists  and,  73 ;  Ben 
Jonson  on  Ars  Poetic-a,  80. 

Horestes,  26,  238,  321,  388. 

Horses  on  stage,  388  n. 

'  Houses  '  (scenery),  354. 

How  a  Man  may  Choose  a  Good  Wife  from 
a  Bad,  88,  198,  292,  309. 

Howard,  Charles,  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
405.  (See  also  Admiral's  company.) 

Humanistic  pose,  92. 

Humorous  Day's  Mirth,  101,  107,  291  n., 
346  n.,  359. 

Humorous  Lieutenant,  The,  282  n. 

Humour  out  of  Breath,  91  n.,  207,  293. 

Humour,  rude,  294. 

Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  181, 


Hunnis,  William,  and  Court  performances, 
7  ;  management  of  Blackfriars  Theatre, 
8,  417. 

Hunsdon,  Elizabeth,  Lady,  407. 

Hunsdon,  Lord,  his  servants  (actors),  40( 
407. 

Hunting  of  Cupid,  The,  41,  87  n. 

Huon  of  Bordeaux,  200. 

Hyperbole,  331  seqq. 

If  it  be  not  good,  the  Devil  is  in  it,  79  n. 
//  you  know  not  Me,  you  know  Nobody,  8* 

133,  234,  261,  328,  367,  381. 
Imagery.     See  Simile. 
Immorality  in  drama,  125. 
Impossibilities  in  drama,  262. 
Improbabilities  in  drama,  disguise,  223  ; 

place,  224-5. 

Incident,  wealth  of,  in  drama,  259. 
Indecent  jests,  293. 
Indian  drama,  323. 
'  Inductions  '  (prologues),  276. 
'  Infernal,'  236  n. 
Inner  Temple  actors,  316  n. 
Inns    of    Court    gentlemen    actors,    12 ; 

dramas,  43  ;   authors,  60,  65,  67  ;   per- 
formances, 354,  362. 
Insatiate  Countess,   The,   107  n.,  311  n., 

358,  402  n.,  404  n. 
Inset  plays,  258. 
'Interlude,'  235. 
Intervals  in  plays,  247. 
Intrigue  in  plays,  24,  264. 
Invisible  robe,  387. 

Irish,  the,  in  the  dramatists,  134,  136  n. 
Irish  Knight,  The,  17. 
Iron  Age,  The,  91,  168,  361,  366. 
Isabella,  Queen  (Edward  ii.'s  wife),  and 

Mortimer,  179. 
Isle  of  Qulls,  The,  160,  205,  296  n.,  310, 

347,  422  n. 

Italian  comedy,  19,  25,  55,  215. 
Italian  drama,  classicism  in,  1. 
Italian  language,  the,  dramatists  and,  78. 
Italian  manner  of  staging  plays,  353,  355, 

364. 
Italian  novel,  the,  as  source  for  plays, 

193  seqq. 
Italian  players,  travelling,  and  pastoral, 

38  ;   in  the  Queen's  Players,  296. 
Italy  in  drama,  158,  224,  225. 

Jack  Drum's  Entertainment,   74  n.,   342, 

391,  402,  421  n. 
Jack  Straw,   84,    131,    176,   233,   247  n., 

305. 

Jack  Wilton,  196. 
Jacob  and  Esau,  158,  247  n.,  310. 
James    I.     and    witchcraft,     116,     119 ; 

dramatic   compliments   to,    130 ;     and 

Gowry,  182  ;    and  the  stage,  410  ;   and 

Sabbath  amusements,  424. 
James  IV.,  195,  226,  244,  257,  290,  292, 

305,  325,  371. 

Jeanne  d'Albret,  Queen,  219. 
Jeff  a,  162. 

Jeronimo,  84,  339,  348  n. 
Jerusalem,  162  n. 
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Jerusalem  Chamber,  170. 

Jester,  female,  19  n. 

Jesters,  court,  306. 

Jests,  broad,  293,  294  ;   traditional,  295. 

Jesuits,  dramatic  work  of  the,  1. 

Jew,  The,  21,  28. 

Jew  of  Malta,  The,  98,  218,  219,  324, 
342  n.,  356,  398. 

Jews,  the,  as  depicted  in  the  drama,  109- 
10. 

Jig  of  Rowland's  Godson,  314  n. 

'Jigs,'  36,  312-14. 

Joan,  Pope,  188. 

Job,  drama  on,  161. 

John,  King,  185. 

John  a  Kent  and  John  a  Cumber,  74  n., 
87  n.,  186,  221,  373  n.,  383. 

John  of  Gaunt,  181. 

John  of  Gaunt,  87  w. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  on  Shakespeare's  pre- 
cepts and  axioms,  127  ;  and  his  play 
upon  words,  348. 

Jonah  story  dramatised,  67,  242. 

Jones,  Inigo,  ridkmled  in  a  play  by  Jonson, 
279  n.  ;  architecture  on  stage,  390. 

Jonson,  Ben,  work  not  in  line  with  his 
colleagues,  59  ;  as  actor,  61  ;  soldier, 
62  ;  quarrels,  63  ;  student,  63  ;  ambi- 
tions, 64  ;  payment  to,  66  ;  collabora- 
tion, 69,  71  ;  and  the  classics,  73  ;  no 
knowledge  of  languages,  78  ;  elevation 
of  dramatic  poetry,  80 ;  laudatory 
poem  on  Shakespeare,  83  ;  rate  of 
production,  83,  95  ;  editions  and  liter- 
ary pretensions,  89  ;  dedications,  91  ; 
contempt  for  popular  opinion,  91  ; 
collected  works,  93  ;  references  in 
Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  96  n.  ; 
and  Catholicism,  102  ;  and  the  Puri- 
tans, 109;  and  the  alchemists,  113; 
and  witchcraft,  117,  118  ;  and  women, 
125  ;  and  raisonneurs,  127  ;  adulation 
of  James  I.,  130 ;  and  Londoners,  139  n. ; 
personality  in  his  work,  153  ;  and  his- 
tory, 155,  157  ;  his  Roman  tragedies, 
165  ;  as  collaborator  with  Dekker,  210  ; 
depicter  of  contemporary  life,  227 ; 
scenes  of  action  of  his  plays,  228,  229  ; 
hack-work,  229  ;  and  '  comedies,'  237  ; 
and  tragi-comedy,  240,  246  ;  and  unity 
of  time,  251  ;  and  '  plotting,'  253  ;  and 
dramatic  combination,  257  ;  critical 
literary  conversations  in  plays,  258  ; 
and  personalities  in  plays,  279  ;  his 
characterisation,  283  seqq. ;  of  women, 
292,  weakness  of  his  female  characters, 
294  ;  and  versification,  317,  322  ;  con- 
versational prose,  327 ;  and  stage 
arrangements,  361,  375  ;  and  dances 
on  the  stage,  394  ;  as  actor,  395  ;  on 
Alleyn,  398 ;  and  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's Company,  407,  410;  satirises 
Shakespeare's  company  of  actors,  411- 
12  ;  and  the  gallants,  422. 

Josua,  162. 

Judas,  162. 

Jugurtha,  163. 

Julian  the  Apostate,  163. 


Julius  and  Hippolita,  359. 

Julius  Caesar,  114,  115,  149,  155,  156, 
157  n.,  164,  167  n.,  273,  283,  286,  319  n., 
329,  340  n.,  344  n.,  364,  366,  367,  374, 
393,  416. 

Justice,  poetic,  121,  212,  220,  268-70. 

Juvenal,  the  dramatists  and,  73. 

Juvenile  companies.     See  Boy  actors. 

KARL  LTTDWIG,  Elector  Palatine,  98. 
Katherine  of  Valois,  widow  of  Henry  v., 

181. 
Kemp,  William,  clown,  73,  295,  296,  303, 

304,  313,  394,  396,  406,  429. 
Kenilworth,  37. 

King  and  No  King,  A,  88  n.,  140,  141, 
160,  264. 

King  John  (anon.),  132,  233,  248,  316, 
323,  335  n.,  360,  367,  405. 

King  John  (Shakespeare's),  16,  100,  132, 
157,  170,  177,  185,  233,  243,  260,  274, 
291  n.,  323  n.,  337  n.,  339  n.,  340  n., 
344  n.,  345  n.,  366,  373,  375,  402. 

King  Lear  (older  play),  174,  348  n.,  402, 
403  n. 

King  Lear,  86,  103  n.,  114,  123,  129,  147, 
148  n.,  156,  174  n.,  175,  205,  222,  243, 
248  n.,  254,  260,  262,  271,  272  n.,  289, 
307,  319  n.,  322  n.,  358,  360,  373,  391, 
398. 

King  Lude,  174  n. 

King  of  the  Fairies,  The,  17. 

King  Rufus  I.,  87  n.,  232. 

King  Stephen,  232. 

King's  Players,  the,  410,  418. 

King's  touch  for  scrofula,  119. 

Kings,  dramas  of,  26  ;  divine  right  of, 
131  ;  as  subjects  of  historical  drama, 
180;  representation  of  contemporary 
kings  prohibited,  191. 

Kirkman,  Francis  (bookseller),  81,  87. 

Knack  to  know  a  Knave,  A,  77, 106, 176  n., 
186,  187  n.,  224  n.,  255,  256,  277,  303, 

305,  322  n.,  342  n.,  347  n. 

Knack  to  know  an  Honest  Man,  A,  207  n., 
224. 

Knell, (actor),  405. 

Knight  in  the  Burning  Bock,  The,  17. 

Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  The,  82,  139, 
199,  201,  260,  322,  380  n.,  393  n.,  421. 

Knight's  Conjuring,  A,  72. 

Koeppel,  E.,  95  n. 

Kyd,  Thomas,  as  actor,  60 ;  Spanish 
Tragedy,  88  ;  and  plays  within  plays, 
258;  and  blank  verse,  316  ;  and  rhyme, 
319;  and  comic  prose  scenes,  324; 
aphorisms  in,  342. 

Lady  Barbara,  16. 

Lady's  Trial,  The,  65. 

Lamb,  Charles,  Specimens,  41  n.,  106,  263  ; 

on  a  song  by  Peele,  41  n.  ;    on  John 

Fletcher,  125  n. 

Lamentable  tragedie  of  paggeof  plemoth,  208. 
Lancashire  witches,  117. 
Lancashire  Witches,  117,  387  n. 
Landolpho  (Italian),  on  the  faulty  equip 

ment  of  the  English  stage,  365. 
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Langbaine's  English  Dramatic  Poets,  152  n. 

Larum  for  London,  A,  27  n.t  139,  190, 
404  n.,  407. 

Laski,  Albert,  39. 

Late  Lancashire  Witches,  117. 

Late  Murther  of  the  Son  upon  the  Mother, 
A,  211. 

Latin  quotations  in  plays,  75  ;  drama- 
tists' knowledge  of,  75. 

Laud,  Archbishop,  104  n. 

Law  Tricks,  222. 

Leadenhall,  170. 

Lear,  King,  173. 

Lear.     See  King  Lear. 

Lee,  Sir  Sidney,  on  the  first  folio  Shake- 
speare, 93  n. 

Legendary  tradition,  dramas  from,  174. 

Legends,  popular,  in  drama,  184. 

Leicester,  Earl  of,  granted  right  to  hold 
dramatic  performances,  4  ;  entertain- 
ments for  Queen  Elizabeth,  37. 

Leicester,  Earl  of,  his  company  of  actors, 
30,  405. 

Leland,  Thomas,  174. 

Length  of  plays,  248. 

Lent,  performances  forbidden  in,  424. 

Lessing,  G.  E.,  on  dramatists  and  actors, 
83  ;  characters  in  drama,  285. 

Letter  reading  on  stage,  328,  402-3. 

Liaison  des  scenes,  248. 

Libanius,  229. 

Lictors,  157  n. 

Life  and  Death  of  Arthur,  174  n. 

Life  and  Death  of  Cavaliero  Dick  Boyer, 
87  n. 

Lighting  effects  in  theatres,  365-7. 

Lightning -flashes  on  stage,  367. 

Like  will  to  Like,  30. 

Lines,  incomplete,  316  n. 

Lingua,  89  n.,  98,  214  n. 

Listeners  mislead  in  plays,  274. 

Little  French  Lawyer,  142  n. 

Local  colour  in  drama,  158. 

Locrine,  Tragedy  of,  94  n.,  174  n.,  175, 
240,  276,  300,  317  n.,  324,  344,  389,  401, 
403. 

Lodge,  Thomas,  defence  of  the  theatre, 
10,  11,  13,  30  ;  and  the  new  drama,  15  ; 
on  a  play  by  Wilson,  26  ;  topics  of  the 
day,  69  ;  as  raider,  61  ;  collaboration, 
67  ;  on  writing  for  actors,  72  ;  and 
Catholicism,  100,  102,  103 ;  use  of 
Plutarch,  163;  and  rhyme,  319;  and 
comic  prose  scenes,  324. 

London,  opposition  of  the  City  Corpora- 
tion to  theatres,  3,  4,  7,  423  ;  first 
theatres  in,  5  ;  playhouses  without  the 
City,  5  ;  the  dramatists'  contempt  for 
the  citizens,  136  ;  others'  flattery  of 
them,  137  ;  historical  dramas  and 
London,  169 ;  theatre-goers  and  the 
pastoral  drama,  207  ;  scenes  of  plays 
laid  in,  230;  theatres  in,  415  seqq., 
422  n.  ;  the  home  of  the  drama,  427. 

London  actor  companies  in  the  provinces, 

London  apprentices.     See  Apprentices. 
London  Prodigal,  The,  222,  292. 


London  train-bands,  139. 

Londoners,  the  relations  of  the  dramatists 
with,  63. 

Look  About  You,  182,  185,  220  n.,  221. 

Looking-glass  for  London  and  England,  A, 
67,  100,  102  n.,  161,  277,  324,  384. 

Lope  de  Rueda,  38. 

Lope  de  Vega,  3,  79,  238  n. 

Lord  Chamberlain's  (Hunsdon)  comp 
of  actors,  210,  214,  406,  407,  409,  41 
416,  424.     See  also  King's  Players. 

Love  and  Fortune,  20. 

Love-stories,  dramatised,  179. 

Love's  Labour  Lost,  84,  89  n.,  217,  21 
224,  248,  255,  256,  293,  299  n.,  309,  31 
323,  326,  327  n.,  328  n.,  380,  409. 

Love's  Labour  Won,  82  n.,  224. 

Love's  Metamorphosis,  43,  45  n.,  53. 

Lover's  Complaint,  A,  103  n. 

Lover's  Melancholy,  The,  65. 

Lovesick  King,  136  n.,  427  n. 

Lowin,  John  (actor),  395,  398,  400. 

Loyalty  and  Beauty,  34. 

Loyalty  to  kings,  131. 

Lucrece,  103  n. 

Lucy,  Sir  Thomas,  280. 

Lud,  King,  174. 

Ludwig,  Prince,  of  Anhalt,  and  stage 
costumes,  386. 

Lunacy,  Music  and,  391. 

Lunatics  in  plays,  246. 

Lustie  London,  36. 

Lust's  Dominion,  101,  218,  220,  271,  289, 
330  n.,  372. 

Lydgate,  John,  35. 

Lyly,  John,  plays  produced  at  Black- 
friars,  8 ;  plays,  20 ;  his  position, 
plays,  etc.,  42-57  ;  and  office  of  Master 
of  the  Revels,  42,  425  ;  collected  works, 
93  ;  and  the  alchemists,  113  ;  Euphues 
as  material  for  drama,  205  ;  and  '  inter- 
lude,' 235  n.  ;  comedies,  310;  conver- 
sation prose,  326 ;  use  of  prose,  330  ; 
parodies  of,  342  ;  and  '  cuckold,'  347  n.; 
and  plays  for  choristers,  411,  413. 

Lynn,  Norfolk,  209. 

Macbeth,  74  n.,  103  n.,  115,  116,  119,  130, 
157,  180,  243,  248,  249,  250,  254,  271, 
287,  290,  319  n.,  330,  334  n.,  350,  388  n., 
403. 

Machiavel  and  the  Devil,  66,  213. 

Machiavelli  as  villain,  289 ;  his  Bel- 
phegor,  212. 

Machin,  Lewis,  68,  86,  194. 

Mad  World  my  Masters,  A,  126  n.,  220  n., 
255,  259,  269  n. 

Madness,  depictions  of,  330. 

Magic,  113,  115,  116  n. 

Magicians,  185,  186. 

Magna  Carta  not  mentioned  in  King  John, 
177. 

Magnetic  Lady,  The,  422  n. 

Mahomed  n.,  Sultan,  194. 

Mahomet  and  Hiren,  192. 

Maid  of  Honour,  142. 

Maid  of  the  Mill,  259. 

Maiden,  the  pert  and  lively,  in  comedy,  293. 
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Maidenhead  Well  Lost,  159,  299. 

Maid's  Metamorphosis,  The,  207,  297  n., 
319  n.,  349. 

Maid's  Tragedy,  The,  160,  195,  266,  399, 
403. 

Malcontent,  The,  85,  107  n.,  222,  263  n., 
308,  328  n.,  335  n.,  352  n.,  398,  412  n., 
422  n. 

Maler,  Josua,  97. 

Malleus  Maleficarum,  117. 

Malvolio,  107,  109. 

Man's  Wit,  30. 

Margaret  of  Navarre's  tales,  231. 

Marie  de'  Medici,  351. 

Marie  Magdalene  (Wager's),  16. 

Markham,  Jervis,  68. 

Marlowe,  Christopher,  and  blank  verse, 
40,  43,  315,  318;  impetus  to  the 
London  stage,  59  ;  with  freethinkers, 
63  ;  not  a  Cavalier,  64 ;  collaboration 
with  Nash,  67  n.  ;  linguistic  blunders, 
75 ;  and  Roman  Catholicism,  100, 
103  n.  ;  and  magic,  115 ;  choice  of 
material,  153  ;  and  clowns,  239  ;  and 
plot  construction,  254  ;  and  changes  of 
character,  281;  and  'jigs,'  312;  and 
comic  prose  scenes,  324  ;  use  of  prose, 
330  ;  rhetoric,  331  ;  use  of  metaphor, 
338  ;  of  aphorisms,  342  ;  casts  aside 
tragic  solemnity,  350 ;  and  elaborate 
stage  pageants,  387. 

Marriage  of  Wit  and  Science,  247  n.,  346  n. 

Marston,  John,  beginnings  as  author,  60  ; 
a  clergyman,  61  ;  collaboration,  69  ; 
comedies  not  for  reading,  80  ;  reason 
for  publishing,  85 ;  and  dedications, 
91  n.  ;  collected  works,  93  ;  and  monks, 
103  ;  and  the  Puritans,  107,  108  ;  and 
reflective  passages,  128  ;  use  of  Ban- 
dello,  194  ;  dramas  of  English  life,  231  ; 
plays  for  juvenile  companies,  414. 

Martin  Marprelate  controversy,  413,  425. 

Martin  Sward,  233. 

Martinelli,  Drusiano,  296. 

Mary  Stuart,  52. 

Masks  worn  by  actors,  400  ;  worn  by 
lady  theatre-goers,  419. 

Masque  of  Queens,  117. 

Masqiies,  390  ;   inserted  in  plays,  259. 

Massacre  at  Paris,  189,  247  n.,  248,  271, 
344  n.,  376. 

Massinger,  Philip,  petition  for  loan,  67; 
collaboration,  68  ;  on  the  superiority 
of  the  English  drama,  94  n.  ;  and 
Catholicism,  102  ;  and  London  women, 
140. 

Master  of  the  Revels,  42,  94,  423  n.,  424, 
425,  426. 

Masuccio,  195. 

Match  at  Midnight,  143. 

Materials  of  the  drama,  152  seqq. 

Maundeville,  Sir  John,  183. 

Maurice  of  Orange,  192. 

Maximinus,  Emperor,  187. 

Maxims,  342-3. 

May,  Thomas,  60,  404. 

May-Day,  143  n.,  215,  269  n.,  309,  345  n. 

Mayne,  Jasper,  61,  70,  361,  375. 


Mayor  of  Queenborough,  174,  175,  176, 
259,  312  n.,  390. 

Measure  for  Measure,  22,  120,  121,  160, 
195,  222,  263,  269,  274,  289,  319  n., 
322  n.,  364,  404. 

Medicine  for  a  Curst  Wife,  66. 

Melancholy,  feigned,  of  gallants,  291. 

Meleager,  play  on,  168  n. 

Melodrama,  212. 

Men  in  women's  clothes  on  the  stage, 
Puritan  objections  to,  105 ;  comical 
old  men  in  comedy,  310. 

Menander,  237. 

Menaphon,  17  n.,  39,  206. 

Merchant  Taylors  Company,  407  n. 

Merchant  Taylors'  schoolboys  in  court 
performances,  7. 

Merchant  of  Eamden,  The,  269  n. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  The,  22,  93,  107  n., 
135  n.,  159,  195,  196,  220  n.,  236,  241, 
245,  250,  266,  267,  281,  306,  319  n., 
334  n.,  344,  365,  366,  403  n.,  409. 

Meres,  Francis,  37  n.,  60  n.,  95,  225  n., 
296. 

Merka,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  96  n. 

Merlin,  174. 

Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  The,  88,  186, 
267,  291,  366,  372  n.,  410. 

Merry,  Thomas,  murder  of,  211. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  125,  135,  195, 
198  n.,  226,  227,  228  n.,  246,  248  n.t  291, 
309,  311,  319  n.,  341,  366,  409. 

Metamorphosis  of  Ajax,  277. 

Metaphor,  45  n.,  338  seqq. 

Michaelmas  Term,  143  n.,  221,  230,  276. 

Midas,  43,  52,  291  n. 

Middle  Ages,  method  of  staging  plays  in, 
353. 

Middle-class  drama,  212. 

Middleton,  Thomas,  beginning  as  author, 
60,  410 ;  collaboration,  67,  69  ;  and 
the  Puritans,  108,  109  ;  morality  of, 
125,  126 ;  and  Londoners,  137 ;  and 
comedies  of  local  interest,  230  ;  com- 
posite plots,  255  ;  and  rhyme,  322  ;  on 
hyperbole,  333  ;  aphorisms  in,  343  ; 
work  for  the  Admiral's  men,  411 ;  work 
for  juvenile  actors,  414. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  A.,  84,  89  n., 
130,  217,  247  n.,  256,  282  n,,  302,  303  n., 
306,  319,  320,  322,  323,  345,  346  n., 
365,  366,  387,  393,  410. 

Milan,  225. 

Miles  Oloriosus,  354. 

Military  braggadocio,  the,  308. 

Miller's  daughter,  the,  186. 

Milton,  John,  on  Shakespeare,  82,  97 ; 
and  the  mob,  149  ;  on  tragi-comedy, 
238  n. 

Mind  and  Measure,  34. 

Miraculous,  the,  113. 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  178  n. 

Miseries  of  Enforced  Marriage,  The,  262, 
296  n.,  322  n. 

Misfortunes  of  Arthur,  The,  67,  77,  114, 
316,  322,  323  n.,  354  n. 

Misogonus,  304,  347  n. 

Mob,  Shakespeare  and  the,  149. 
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Mohammedan  episodes  in  drama,  192. 

Moldavia,  Prince  of,  192. 

Moliere,  63. 

Moll  Cut-Purse,  230. 

Monasticism,  103. 

Monologues,  274  ;    comic,  36. 

Monopolies,  granting  of,  to  the  Queen's 
favourites,  177. 

Monsieur  d' Olive,  142  n. 

Montaigne's  Essait,  113  ;  and  witches, 
118  ;  anachronisms  in,  156. 

Montemayor's  Diana,  22,  199. 

'  Moral,'  236  n. 

Moralities,  16,  30,  33,  146,  213,  358. 

Morality  vindicated  in  plays,  269. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  represented  in  drama, 
182  ;  his  Richard  III.,  173. 

Mortimer  His  Fall,  233. 

Mortimer,  Roger,  Earl  of  March,  179,  182. 

Mother  Bombie,  43,  45  n.,  54,  354. 

Mucedorus,  88,  200  n.,  204,  257,  267, 
299  n.,  400. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  22,  103,  109, 
160,  194,  196,  237,  266,  280,  287,  293, 
319  n.,  327,  329,  355,  380,  393. 

Mucius  Scaevola,  27. 

Mulcaster,  Richard,  and  Court  perform- 
ances, 7  ;  Mulcaster's  school,  413. 

Muleasses  the  Turk,  159,  289,  333  n. 

Mulmutius,  King,  174. 

Mulmutius,  174  n. 

Munday,  Anthony,  '  Anglophil  Eutheo,' 
9  ;  beginning  as  playwright,  15  ;  spy, 
25 ;  play  from  the  Italian,  25  ;  on  topics 
of  the  day,  59  :  as  collaborator,  67, 
68  ;  anti-Catholic,  101  ;  satire  against, 
225  n.  ;  as  '  plotter,'  253. 

Murderers,  professional,  290. 

Murderous  Michael,  22. 

Murders  as  dramatic  material,  208. 

Muses'  Looking -Glass,  The,  108  n. 

Music  in  intervals,  247  n.,  to  spoken 
words,  267;  and  the  stage,  391,  412, 
See  also  Songs. 

'  Music-houses,'  376. 

Music-room,  375. 

'  Music-tree,'  377  n. 

Musical  instruments  of  clowns,  302. 

Myngs,  17  n. 

Mystery  play  performers,  428. 

Mythological  plays,  36,  167,  168. 

Mythology,  classical,  comparisons  from, 
340. 

Nabuchodonozor,  162. 

Naples  in  drama,  159. 

Narcissus,  26. 

Narrative  literature,  International,  on  the 
stage,  201,  202. 

Narratives  in  performances,  252. 

Nash,  Thomas,  on  George  Peele,  40  ;  be- 
ginning as  playwright,  60 ;  not  a 
cavalier,  64  ;  as  collaborator,  67  n.  ; 
on  the  theory  of  Copernicus,  112  ;  and 
witchcraft,  116  n.  ;  and  historical 
plays,  169 ;  his  novel,  Jack  Wilton, 
196  ;  and  actors,  405. 

Nature,  simile  from,  336. 


com- 


New  Custom,  15  n. 

New  Inn,  380  n. 

New   Way  to   Pay  Old  Debts,    142, 
268  n.,  290,  388  n.,  404,  405  n. 

New  Wonder,  136  n. 

Newcastle,  427  n. 

Newe  Jigge  of  the  Kitchen  Stuffe  Woman, 
A,  313. 

New  Jigge  betwixt  a  Souldier  and  a  Miser 
and  Sym  the  Clown,  A,  313. 

Newington  Butts  Theatre,  415. 

News  from  Scotland,  116,  117,  119. 

Nicholson,  George,  134  n. 

Nietzsche,  Friedrich,  148  n. 

Ninus  and  Semiramis,  87  n.,  163  n. 

No  Wit,  no  Help  like  a  Woman's,  216,  245, 
247  n.,  308. 

Noble  Soldier,  101  n.,  191. 

Nobleman,  The,  87  n. 

Noblemen's     patronage    of 
panies,  423,  424. 

Nobody  and  Somebody,  174  n.,  175,  256, 
290,  308,  368  n.,  411,  420  n. 

'  Nocturnal,'  236  n. 

Noises  off  the  stage,  404. 

Northbrooke,  John,  and  the  evils  of  play- 
acting,  9,  30. 

Northern  Lass,  The,  253. 

Northward  Ho  !,    140,326. 

Norwich  performance,  tumult  at,  418  n. 

Notices,  written,  as  substitutes  for  pro- 
perties, 383. 

Nottingham,  Earl  of,  his  men.     See  Ad- 
miral's company. 

Notturno  Napolitano,  40  n. 

Nurse,  the  garrulous,  308,  310. 

OBSCENE  jests  and  women,  287. 
Oddi,  Sforza  d',  Morti  vivi,  215. 
Official,  the  pompous,  in  plays,  312. 
Old  Wives'  Tale,  The,  146,  225,  248,  324, 

349  n.,  404,  405. 

Oldcastle,  Sir  John,  28,  101,  171. 
Oldenbarneveld,  87  n.,  381  n.,  426. 
Oldenbarneveld,  Sir  John,  192. 
Orchestra,  the,  391. 
'  Orchestra  '  (seats),  419. 
Orestes  Furens,  169. 
Original  plays,  216. 
Orlando  Furioso,  200,  236,  398. 
Ostler,  William  (actor),  414. 
Othello,   122,   157  n.,   159,   195,   196,  212, 

243,  244,  250,  254,  271,  272  n.,  275,  288, 

311,  319  n.,  330,  339  n.,  358,  366,  398. 
Othello  (Alfred  de  Vigny's),  352. 
Otto  of  Hesse-Cassel,  422  n. 
Ovid,    Lyly's    use    of,    50,    52,    53;     the 

dramatists  and,  73,  74  ;  plays  from,  167. 

Tudor,  233. 
Oxford,  Edward,  Earl  of,  42,  65. 
1  Oxford  Boys,  the,'  42. 
Oxford  entertainments  (1583),  39. 
Oxymoron,  345. 

Page,  Mr.,  of  Plymouth,  66,  208,  210. 
Page,  the  saucy  little,  308,  310. 
Painter,  William,  Palace  of  Pleasure  as 
material  for  plays,  16,  21,  123,  166,  197. 
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Painter's  Daughter,  The,  22. 

Palamon  and  Arsett,  203. 

Palladia  Tamia,  225  n.,  226. 

Palmerin  of  England,  201. 

'Palsgrave,'  the,  411. 

Pan  his  Syrinx,  292  w. 

Pandosto,  206. 

Panecia,  17. 

Pantalone,  310. 

Pantomimic  representations,  388-90. 

Parallel  actions,  242,  255,  268. 

Parasitaster,  74  n.,  80,  222,  247  n.,  308, 

310,  327,  342  n. 
Parasite,  the,  in  plays,  290. 
Pardoning  of  wrongdoers  in  plays,  269. 
Paris  Garden,  13. 
Parliamentary  government,  struggle  for, 

ignored  in  historical  plays,  177. 
Parody,  241,  345. 
Parr,  Queen  Katherine,  100. 
Pasqualigo,  25. 
Passion,  hyperboles  of,  334;  depicted  on 

stage,  402. 

Passionate  Pilgrim,  The,  94  n. 
Pastor  Fido,  99. 
'  Pastoral,'  236  n. 

Pastoral  element  in  English  drama,  206. 
Pastoral  plays,  36,  37,  38,  39. 
Pastor  all  of  Phillyda  and  Choryn,  A,  38. 
Pastor  ell,  or  Historic  of  a  Oreeke  Maide,  30. 
Pastrall  tragedie,  207  w. 
Pathos  on  stage,  350,  402. 
Patient  Grissell,  86,  131,  135  n.,  160,  242, 

256,  290,  292,  293,  298,  302,  309,  327, 

373  n. 

Patriotism  in  the  drama,  132. 
Patronage  of  theatres,  423,  424. 
Paul  us  Jovius,  192. 
Pavier,  piratical  bookseller,  211. 
Pavy,  Salathiel,  413. 
Peasant  class,  the  dramatists  and  the, 

146  ;   hostility  to,  304. 
Pecke,  Thomas,  93  n. 
Pedant,  the,  308,  309. 
Peelo,  George,  beginnings  as  playwright, 

15  ;  reputed  author  of  Clyomon,  18  n.  ; 

plays,   39-41  ;    on  topics  of  the  day, 

59  ;     on  playwrights    and  actors,    72  ; 

use  of  Bandello,  194  ;  and  rhyme,  319  ; 

and  comic  prose  scenes,  324;    use  of 

simile,  336. 

Pembroke,  Countess  of,  65. 
Pembroke,    William,    Earl    of,    and    the 

dramatists,  63,  91. 

Pembroke,  Earl  of,  his  company,  408. 
Pendragon,  Uter,  174. 
Performances,  duration  of,  249  ;    time  of, 

365  ;  charges  at  first  performances,  419. 
Pericles,  86,  88,  250,  276,  383  n.,  390,  404. 
Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  203. 
Periphrasis,  335. 

Perkin  Warbeck,  171  n.,  234,  240  n. 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  26. 
Personalities  in  plays,  153,  279. 
Persons,  real,  in  plays,  279. 
Phaeton,  168. 
Phedrastus,  16. 
Phigon  and  Lucia,  16. 


Philaster,  89  «.,  160,  264,  334  n. 

Philemon  and  Philecia,  16. 

Philip  n.  of  Spain,  63,  101,  190. 

Philip  of  Spain,  190. 

Phillips,  Augustine,  64. 

Phillyda  and  Choryn,  38. 

Philosophising  in  the  drama,  126-9. 

Philotas,  427. 

Philolus,  198. 

Phocas,  163. 

Phcenix,  126,  222,  279  n. 

Physiologus,  112. 

Piccolomini's  Alessandro,  215,  269  n. 

Pickpockets,  419,  420  n. 

Pierce,  Alice,  177. 

Pierce  of  Exton,  171,  233. 

Pierce  Pennilesse,  94  n.,  428  n. 

Pirates  in  drama,  184. 

Placards  to  denote  places  on  stage,  354, 
361. 

Place,  unity  of,  353. 

Places  indicated  by  words,  355,  356 ; 
separate,  on  stage  at  same  time,  362. 

Placidas,  Sir,  162. 

Plague,  fear  of,  from  stage  plays,  4,  7  ; 
performances  at  time  of,  420,  423,  427. 

Plato  and  Euripides,  96. 

Platter,  Thomas,  303,  386,  393,  416. 

Plautus,  12,  14,  73,  214,  236,  300. 

'  Play,'  235. 

Play-bills,  420. 

Play  of  the  Cards,  The,  34. 

Plays,  material  and  tendency,  after  1572, 
16  ;  lost  plays,  15,  89  n.  ;  prices  paid 
for,  66  ;  survival  of,  87  ;  written  for 
acting  and  not  for  publication,  79,  80, 
84 ;  publication,  85 ;  list  of,  in 
Harington's  collection,  89  n. ;  described 
as  '  Works,'  93  n.  (See  Dramatists.) 

Plays  within  plays,  258;  (Hamlet),  321, 
375,  380  n. 

Pliny,  Lyly's  use  of,  48. 

Plots,  original,  216 ;  in  comedy  and 
tragedy,  218 ;  composite,  254,  257, 
259 ;  comic  sub-plot,  255 ;  parallel, 
255  ;  woven  together,  256. 

Plott  of  the  Secound  Parte  of  the  Seven 
Deadlie  Sinns,  34. 

'  Plotting,'  253. 

Plutarch,  use  of,  in  drama,  76,  163,  164. 

Poetaster,  The,  158,  165,  228,  299  n.,  411, 
421,  428. 

Poetic  licence,  154. 

Poets,  position  of,  60. 

Poisoning  tragedies,  219. 

Politics  in  the  drama,  129,  191. 

Pollard,  A.  W.,  on  Shakespeare  editions, 
93  n. 

Pollard, (actor),  400. 

Polydore  Vergil,  174. 

Polyphemus,  168. 

Pompey,  27. 

Poor  Man's  Comfort,  The,  107  n.,  108  n., 
160,  207  n.,  237,  267,  292  n.,  298,  381, 
401. 

Pope,  Alexander,  70  n. 

Pope,  Thomas,  64. 

'  Popery  '  and  the  stage,  102. 
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Popish,  Anti-,  temper  of  the  dramatists, 

100. 
Popular  drama,  79. 

Porter, ,  61. 

Portios  and  Demarantea,  17. 
Posters,  theatrical,  421. 
Power,  the  struggle  for,  178. 
Praise  at  Parting,  30. 
Prayers  at  end  of  plays,  277. 
Predestination,  107. 
Pregnancy  depicted  on  stage,  404. 
'  Presenter,'  389. 
Preston,  Thomas,  162. 
Pretestus,  17  n. 

Prices  of  admission  to  theatres,  418. 
Privy  Council,  the,  and  the  stage,  6  ;  and 
Go  wry  play,  182,  191  ;  and  real  persons 
in  plays,  279  ;    license  Italian  players, 
296  n.  ;  and  theatres,  423,  424. 
Processions  on  stage,  387. 
Prodigal  Son  play  in  dumb-show,  390  n. 
Prologues,  275,  389,  409. 
Promos  and  Cassandra,  13,  22,  370  n. 
Prompter,  the,  379  n. 
Properties,  stage,  380. 
Prophetess,  390. 

Prose,  early  plays  in,  323  n.,  324  ;    low- 
comedy  parts  in,  324  ;    realistic,  324  ; 
conversational,  326. 
Prose  and  verse,  alternating,  323. 
Protestantism  and  the  drama,  2,  100  ;  and 

Shakespeare,  120. 
Proverbs,  342. 

Provinces,  the  drama  in  the,  427. 
Prynne,  William,  the  Puritan,  93,  102. 
Ptolemy,  26,  28. 
Public,  the  theatre -going,  418. 
Publication  of  plays,  85. 
Punishment  of  intriguers  and  miscreants 

in  plays,  268. 
Puns,  347  seqq. 

Puritan,  The,  108,  109,  312,  359. 
Puritan  opposition  to  the  drama,  3,   8, 
10-13,    37,    85,    102,    104    seqq.,    428 
Chapman     and     the     Puritans,     101 
Puritan  temper  and  English  life,  106  ; 
morality,  108  ;   anti-puritan  temper  of 
the  dramatists,  144,  429. 

Purser, ,  pirate,  184  n. 

Puttenham,     George,     Art     of    English 
Poesie,  15,  21,  36. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  88. 

Queen  Hester,  368. 

Queen  of  Ethiopia,  The,  17  n. 

Queen  and  Concubine,  The,  206  n. 

Queen's  Arcadia,  The,  130  n. 

Queen's  Players,  the,  411,  417. 

Queen's  Revels  company,  85. 

Quintus  Fabius,  26. 

Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier,  A,  214. 

RAGTJSA  plays,  38. 

Raisonneurs  in  Elizabethan  drama,  127. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  and  freethinkers,  63  ; 

and  witchcraft,  119;  expeditions,  183  n. 
Ram  Alley,   61,   108  n.,   143  n.,  269  n., 

293  n. 


, 
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Randall,  Earl  of  Chester,  233. 
Rankins,  William,  60. 
Rape  ofLucrece,  The,  84  n.,  85,  97  n.,  166, 
241,  244,  356,  366,  371,  372  n.,  380  n., 
402  n. 

Rape  of  the  Second  Helen,  17. 
Rare  Triumphs  of  Love  and  Fortune,  20. 
Red  Bull  Theatre,  94,  416,  420  n.,  421. 
Red  Knight,  The,  17. 
Redcap,  Mother,  280  n. 
Rederijker  moralities,  370. 
Reformation,  the,  and  the  drama,  2  ; 

religious  drama,  30. 
Reformation,  the  Counter-,  190. 
Rehearsals,  reading,  395. 
Religious  dramas,  29. 
Religious  to  profane,  transition  from,  238. 
Religious  views  of  the  dramatists,  100. 
Renaissance  drama,  36,  166,  215. 
Repetitions  of  words,  344. 
Repetitive  figures,  346. 
Resting  scenes  in  drama,  266. 
Restoration  drama,  immorality  of,  125. 
Return  from   Parnassus,    The,    72,    31 

342  n.,  429. 

Revenge  for  Honour,  218. 
Revenge  in  drama,  219. 
Revenge  of  Bussy  d'Ambois,  The,  77  n., 
90,  103,  108  n.,  114  n.,  128,  131,  141, 
155,  189,  273,  337,  338  n.,  339  n.,  343  n., 
384,  388  n.,  414. 
Revenger's  Tragedy,  98,  219,  340. 
Rewards  to  noble  characters  in  plays,  269. 
Rhenanus,  Johannes,  98,  395,  422  n. 
Rhetoric,  use  of,  331  ;   dramatic  rhetoric 

and  morals,  11. 
Rhetorical     pomp     discarded     by     the 

dramatists,  350. 
Rhyme  in  drama,  318,  321. 
Rich  Cabinet,  The,  428  n. 
Richard  Cceur-de-Lion,  185. 
Richard  n.,  the  parasites  of,  178. 
Richard  II.,  88,  96  n.,  97  n.,   131,   132, 
138  n.,  141,  158,  176,  177,  180,  181  n., 
233,   246,   260,   266,   282,   287,   319  n., 
320,  323  n.,  337  n.,  340  n.,  348,  356. 
Richard  II.    (anon.),    290,    305,    334  n., 

372  n.,  388  n. 
Richard  irf.,  77,  88,  285. 
Richard  III.,  114  n.,  115,  180,  233,  252, 
261,  267,  271,  273,  274,  275,  281,  287  n., 
290,  317;  319  n.,  344  n.,  345,  362,  398, 
402. 

Richard  III.  (anon.),  233,  276,  322. 
Richard  Cordelioris  Funerals,  171,  233. 
Richard  Crookback,  233. 
Richard  the  Confessor,  234. 
Richard  Whittington,  87  n.,  233. 
Riche,    Barnaby,    Farewell    to    Militarie 

Profession,  198,  212. 
Riches,  sudden,  298. 
Richmond,  409. 
Roaring  Girl,  The,  125  n.,  138  n.,  142,  230, 

249,  280,  333  n.,  338  n.,  357,  374. 
Robert     of     Jumieges,     Archbishop     of 

Canterbury,  180. 

Robert,  Earl  of  Huntington.    See  Doivnfall, 
Robin  Hood  plays,  101,  184. 
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Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  87  n. 

Robin~Hood's  Pen'orths,  184. 

Robinson,  Richard  (actor),  396,  400. 

Rochester,  55. 

Roland,  313,  314. 

Roman  Actor,  The,  259,  279  n. 

Romances  as  material  for  plays,  16,  17. 

Romances  of  the  Round  Table,  16. 

Romantic  drama,  1  ;  in  England  and 
Spain,  2,  79 ;  objections  to,  13,  14, 
15  ;  and  classical  critics,  238  ;  char- 
acteristic features  of,  253. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  194. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  89  n.,  120,  123,  159  n., 
243,  247  n.,  248  n.,  271,  300  n.,  310, 
319  n.,  320,  327,  334  n.,  345  n.,  357, 
360,  364,  366,  376,  394,  401,  402  n.,  407. 

Roncaglia,  40  n. 

Rosamund,  Fair,  179. 

Rosamunde  Clifford,  233. 

Rose  Theatre,  415. 

Roses,  the  Wars  of  the.  179. 

Rowo,  Nicholas,  63. 

Rowlands,  Samuel,  72. 

Rowley,  Samuel,  66,  71,  100. 

Rowley,  William,  61,  68,  69. 

Royal  King  and  Loyal  Subject,  152,  255, 
266,  321. 

Royal  patronage,  423,  424. 

Rozzi  of  Siena,  38. 

Rubens,  2. 

Ruffs,  starched,  213. 

Ruthven,  William,  Earl  of  Gowrie,  182. 

Rutland,  Earl  of,  63. 

SABBATH  amusements,  424. 
Sabbath-breaking  of  actors,  423. 
Sachs,  Hans,  162,  193,  250,  251,  404  n. 
Sackville  (Jan  Bouset),  clown,  298,  303. 
Sacred  themes  and  names  on  the  stage, 

objections  to,  111. 
St.  Bartholomew,  the  Massacre  of,   100, 

189. 
St.  Paul's,  Children  of  (chorister-actors), 

7,  8,  27,  84,  168  n.,  411,  413,  414,  417, 

421  n. 

St.  Paul's  School,  43,  46  n. 

St.  Paul's  Theatre,  8,  376. 

St.  Trudo,  370. 

Saints,  legends  of,  162. 

Salisbury,  Countess  of,  179. 

Salisbury  Court  '  private  '  theatre,  167  n., 

422  n. 

Salvianus,  9. 
Sampson,  162,  375. 

Sappho  and  Phao,  8,  43,  46,  47,  56. 

Satire,  60. 

Satiromastix,  135  n.,  223,  256,  407. 

Sawyer,  Mother,  117. 

Scala,  Flaminio,  Teatro  delle  favole  rap- 

presentative,  297. 
Scenery,    354 ;     indicated   verbally,    355 

seqq. ;   movable,  382. 
Scenes,  division  into,  248. 
Scenes,  resting,  266. 

Scenic  mounting,  157.     See  also  Staging. 
Scepticism,  113. 
Schelling  and  Goethe,  96. 

2 


Schiller,  J.  C.  F.  von,  82,  217,  237. 
Schlegel,    A.    W.,    on    Beaumont    and 
Fletcher,  70 :   on  Hamlet,  286  n. ;  on 


plays  upon  words,  348. 
shle 


Schlegel,  Johann  E.,  and  Shakespeare's 
characterisation,  282  n. ;  on  Julius 
Caesar,  352. 

School  of  Shakespeare,  373  n. 

School  plays,  Classic  themes  in,  26. 

Schopenhauer  and  Schiller,  96. 

Science,  natural,  mediaeval  ideas  on,  112. 

Scillaes  Metamorphosis,  72. 

Scogan,  John,  court  fool,  307. 

Scot,  Reginald,  116,  117  n.,  118. 

Scotland,  English  actors  in,  410. 

Scots,  the,  in  drama,  134. 

Scourge  of  Villanie,  97  n. 

Scriptural  subjects  in  plays,  29,  161. 

Sea,  simile  from  the,  336. 

Seats  in  theatres,  419  n. 

Sebastian  of  Portugal,  190. 

Second  Maiden's  Tragedy,  The,  87  n.,  128, 
219,  255,  310,  317,  357,  402  n.,  426. 

Secrets  overheard  in  plays,  274. 

Sejanus,  71,  80,  90,  155,  157,  165,  166, 
228,  318  n.,  399. 

Selden,  John,  63,  105  n. 

Selimus,  94  n.,  154,  192,  240,  249,  289, 
319,  324. 

Seneca,  the  dramatists  and,  73,  74 ; 
English  translations,  322. 

Senecan  tragedy  in  Holland,  2 ;  drama, 
331  seqq. 

Serious  element  in  comedy,  246. 

Serpedon,  354. 

Seven  Days,  87. 

VII  days  of  the  Weeke,  162  n. 

Seven  Deadly  Sins,  The,  34,  249,  257,  307. 

Seven  Wise  Masters,  202. 

Shakespeare,  John,  64. 

Shakespeare,  William,  and  '  The  Theatre,' 
6 ;  his  works  based  on  traditional 
forms,  59  ;  his  last  plays,  and  exhaus- 
tion, 62  ;  patrons  and  position,  63  ; 
ambitions,  64 ;  social  position,  64 ; 
Heralds'  College  and,  64  n.  ;  financial 
position,  67  ;  and  collaborators,  71  ; 
as  reviser,  71  ;  and  classical  literature, 
73  n.,  74  ;  and  Latinity,  75  ;  and  the 
Greek  tragedians,  76  ;  and  the  print- 
ing of  his  plays,  80  ;  number  of  his 
plays,  82  ;  probably  a  slow  worker,  82  ; 
plays  written  for  the  stage  only,  83  ; 

Elays  pirated,  85  ;  plays  published  in 
is  lifetime,  86 ;  without  stage  excisions, 
87  ;  editions  of  separate  plays,  88,  89  ; 
and  dedications,  91  ;  and  popular 
opinion,  92  ;  Sonnets,  92  ;  playwright 
and  poet,  92  ;  the  folio  editions  of  his 
works,  93  ;  appreciation  in  his  lifetime, 
94 ;  plays  falsely  ascribed  to,  94 ; 
German  appreciation,  94,  98 ;  plays 
unlawfully  appropriated,  94 ;  imita- 
tions, 94,  95  ;  borrowings  from,  95  ; 
Ben  Jonson's  commendatory  poem,  83, 
95  ;  seldom  quoted  in  his  time,  95  ; 
references  in  Burton's  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  96  n. ;  Milton's  praise,  97  ; 
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unknown  on  the  Continent,  99  ;  as  a 
Papist,  102,  103  n.  ;  and  the  Puritans, 
104,  107,  109  ;  and  the  old  theory  of 
the  universe,  112;  and  Montaigne, 
113  ;  and  astrology,  114  ;  and  super- 
stitions (ghosts,  witches),  114,  115,  119  ; 
and  religion,  120 ;  moral  ideas  and 
poetic  justice,  121-4 ;  and  obscenity, 
125  ;  precepts  and  axioms,  127  ;  and 
Queen  Elizabeth,  130  ;  and  James  I., 
130;  and  the  Welsh,  135;  and 
Londoners,  138 ;  aristocratic  sym- 
pathies, 140  ;  and  the  peasant  class, 
146,  149  ;  and  faithful  servants,  147  ; 
and  equality  of  men,  148  ;  and  the 
mob,  149  ;  and  the  masses,  150,  241  ; 
personality  in  his  works,  153  ;  influ- 
ences of  youth  on  his  old  age,  154  ; 
anachronisms,  156  ;  his  education,  156 ; 
knowledge  of  Italy,  159  ;  use  of  local 
colour,  160;  the  Roman  plays,  164; 
patriotic  historical  plays,  170  ;  use  of 
Holinshed's  Chronicle,  172  ;  crowds  on 
the  stage,  177  ;  ignores  the  constitu- 
tional struggle,  177  ;  use  of  historical 
material,  179  ;  and  colonial  expansion, 
183  ;  use  of  Bandello,  194,  198 ;  of 
Giraldi  Cinthio,  195 ;  of  Sidney's 
Arcadia,  205  ;  of  Greene's  novels,  206  ; 
poetic  creation  from  existing  material, 
217  ;  and  disguise,  220  ;  first  regular 
comedy,  227  n.  ;  divisions  of  first 
folio,  236  ;  Fuller  quoted  on  his  in- 
clination to  comedy,  239  ;  and  clowns, 
241,  243,  306  ;  and  parody,  242  ;  and 
comic  element  in  tragedy,  243,  244, 
246  ;  length  of  plays,  248  ;  unity  of 
time,  250  ;  indifference  to  technicalities, 
252 ;  plot-construction,  254 ;  and 
parallel  actions,  260 ;  and  dramatic 
suspense,  261 ;  isolated  scenes,  263  ; 
and  dramatic  surprise,  265  ;  pardoning 
of  wrongdoers  in  plays,  269  ;  tragedy 
endings,  271  ;  use  of  dialogue,  272  ; 
of  soliloquies,  273,  275 ;  use  of  real 
personages,  280  ;  and  character-treat- 
ment, 281  ;  wide  types  of  characters, 
282 ;  opinions  on  his  genius,  283  ; 
Italian  influence,  296  ;  comic  figures, 
306 ;  fools,  307 ;  unfinished  lines, 
316  n. ;  stichomythia,  317  ;  rhymes  in, 
319  seqq.  ;  alliteration,  323 ;  use  of 
dialect,  325  ;  foreigners'  broken  Eng- 
lish, 325  ;  conversational  prose,  326  ; 
use  of  prose,  329,  330  ;  hyperbole,  333  ; 
similes,  335,  336  ;  terse  comparisons, 
338 ;  metaphors,  338  seqq.  ;  lavish 
imagery,  341  ;  maxims,  342  ;  epiphora, 
344  ;  antithesis,  345  ;  play  on  words, 
346  seqq.  ;  casts  aside  rhetorical  pomp, 
350 ;  verbal  descriptions  of  scenery, 
357  ;  and  inadequate  stage  equipment, 
364  ;  songs  in  plays,  392  ;  as  trainer 
of  actors,  395  ;  as  actor,  399-401,  406- 
407,  410,  418;  quarrel  with  Ben 
Jonson,  412  ;  and  the  curse  on  actors, 
429  ;  his  circumstances,  430. 
Shakespeare  Allusion  Book,  89  n.,  95  n. 


Shakespeare's  company  of  actors,  6,  73, 

182,  186,  214,  236/1.,  262,  366,  396,  397, 

408,  411,  414,  417,  427  n. 
Shakespearean  drama,  characteristics  of, 

58. 

Sharpham,  Edward,  60. 
Shirley,  Sir  Anthony  and  Robert,  184. 
Shirley,    James,   and   Catholicism,    102 

Arcadia,  205. 

Shoemaker  a  Gentleman,  The,  188. 
Shoemaker's  Holiday,  The,  130,  137,  17 

187,  257. 
Shore,  Jane,  179. 
Shore's  wife,  233. 
Shrove  Tuesdav,  187. 
Shylock,  110.  * 
Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  objections  to  English 

romantic  drama,  14,  17  ;  court  play  by, 

37  ;    Arcadia,  97,   107,   175,  204,  224, 

294  ;    Apologie  for  Poetric,  154,  325. 
Siege  of  Dunkirk,  233. 
Siege  of  London,  234. 
Silver  Age,  The,  168  n. 
Simeon  of  Durham,  232. 
Simile,  335,  336  ;  in  the  epic  manner,  337. 
Simnel,  Ralph,  court  fool,  307. 
Simony,  31. 
Simple  John,  280. 

Simpletons  as  comic  characters,  304. 
Singer,  John,  61. 
Singing,  cultivation  of,  392. 
Singing  plays,  314. 
Singing  Simpkin  (jig),  314. 
Singula  singulis,  346  n. 
Sir  Eglamour  of  Artois,  200  n. 
Sir  Giles  Goosecap,  204,  274,  293  n.,  368  n. 
Sir  John  Oldcastle,  71,  94  n.,  101  n.,  136  n., 

154,  171,  233,  291. 
Sir  John  van  Oldenbarneveld,  192. 
Sir  Thomas  More,  87  n.,  177,  234,  300  n., 

404  n.,  425,  426  n. 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  101,  135  n.,  139  n.,  171, 

234,  253,  300  n.,  360. 
Situations,  improbable,  in  drama,  262. 
Skelton,  John,  42. 

Sleeping-draughts  instead  of  poisons,  223. 
Smith,  Wentworth,  190. 
Smith,  William,  herald,  64  n. 
Smoking,  418,  422. 
Social  problem,  149. 
Sofonisba  (Trissino's),  166,  259. 
Soliloquies,  narrative,  in  plays,  273. 
Soliman  and  Perscda,  192,  219,  245,  257, 

306,  338,  346  n.,  375  n.,  388  n.,  394. 
Solitary  Knight,  The,  17. 
Songs  in  plays,  24,  38,  45,  267,  392. 
Sophocles,  77. 
Sophonisba,     155,    277,    288,    290,    337, 

352  n.,  402,  403  n. 
Sorbiere,  Samuel  de,  263  n. 
Sorcerers,  185. 

Sorcery,  119.     See  also  Witchcraft. 
Southampton,  Henry,  third  Earl  of,  63. 
Spain,  opposition  to,  in  English  drama, 

134  ;   playa  on  history  of,  189. 
Spaniards,  battles  with  the,  in  drama,  183. 
Spanish   and   English   romantic    drama, 

divergence  between,  79. 


. 
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Spanish  Comedia,  235. 

Spanish  drama,  classicism  in,  1  ;  roman- 
tic, 2  ;  revival  of,  3. 

Spanish  Gipsy,  258. 

Spanish  intrigue  for  influence  in  England, 
191. 

Spanish  literature,  plays  from,  17,  199. 

Spanish  stage  arrangements,  372  n. 

Spanish  Tragedy,  The,  88,  98,  114,  128, 
182  n.,  215,  247  n.,  254,  258,  266,  281, 
316,  319,  323,  330,  343  n.,  344,  345,  346 
n.,  375,  382,  389,  398,  401,  404  w.,  421. 

Spencer,  the  actor,  102. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  comedies  in  the 
Italian  style,  25  ;  Faerie  Queene,  175. 

Spenser,  Hugh  de,  181. 

Spensers,  the,  181,  233. 

Stage,  the.     See  Drama. 

Stage  manager,  379  n. 

Staging  of  plays,  mediaeval  method,  353 ; 
classical  method,  353  ;  unity  of  place, 
353  ;  Italian  manner,  353,  364  ;  back- 
grounds, 353,  354 ;  placards  with 
names  of  places,  354  ;  scenery,  354  ; 
Court  performances,  354,  355  ;  verbal 
descriptions  of  places,  scenery,  etc., 
355  seqq.  ;  methods  of  indicating 
change  of  scene,  360-362  ;  two  separate 
places  on  stage  at  same  time,  362 ; 
stage  and  auditorium  undivided,  363  ; 
stage  directions  added  to  old  plays 
superfluous,  363  ;  faulty  equipment, 
365 ;  light  effects,  365 ;  stage  con- 
trivances, 367  ;  the  stage,  367-8  ; 
curtains,  362,  368  seqq.  ;  back  stage 
and  recesses,  370,  371  ;  openings, 
372  seqq.  ;  balconies,  374,  375  ;  stair- 
cases, 375  ;  turrets,  377  n.  ;  diagrams 
of,  377  ;  stage  coverings,  378  ;  shape 
of  stage,  379  n.  ;  properties,  380  ; 
decorations,  380 ;  stage  directions, 
380  n.  ;  movable  scenery,  382  seqq.  ; 
entrances  and  exits,  from  above  and 
below,  384 ;  costumes,  386 ;  proces- 
sions, 387  ;  dumb-shows,  388  ;  art  of 
the  stage,  390  ;  directions  for  emotions, 
401  ;  noises  off,  404  ;  spectators  on 
the  stage,  421. 

Stanley,  Ferdinando,  405. 

Staple  of  News,  417  n. 

Stationers'  Register,  plays  entered,  1584- 
1642,  87  n. 

Stephens,  John,  95  n. 

Stepmother's  Tragedy,  209. 

Stichomythia,  316. 

Stockwood,  Rev.  John,  preaches  against 
theatres,  8. 

Stow,  John,  Chronicle,  28,  158,  185. 

Strange,  Lord.     See  Derby,  Earl  of. 

Strange-Derby  company  of  actors,  405, 
406,  415. 

Strange  News  out  of  Poland,  193  n. 

Straparola,  195. 

Streete,  Peter,  416. 

Strolling  players,  427. 

Stuart,  Arabella,  192. 

Stuart  dramatists,  courtly  aspirations, 
136  ;  feudal  conventions,  141. 


Stuart  patronage  of  theatres,  424. 

Stubbes,  Philip,  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  10, 
30,  213. 

Stuhlweissenburg,  193. 

Stukeley,  Thomas,  184. 

Suffolk,  Duke  of,  178. 

Sulla,  271. 

Summer,  William,  court  fool,  306. 

Summer's  Last  Will,  116  n.,  314  w.,  411, 
427  w. 

Sunday  performances,  the  Puritans  and, 
13  ;  forbidden,  423,  424. 

Supernatural,  the,  113. 

Superstitions,  113. 

Surprise,  sensation  of,  in  drama,  261,  265. 

Susanne,  30  w. 

Suspense,  sensation  of,  in  drama,  261,  264. 

Sussex,  Earl  of,  request  for  site  for  per- 
formances in  the  City  refused,  4. 

Swan  Theatre,  368  n.,  369  (illustration), 
378,  379,  382,  385,  391,  415,  417,  419. 

Sward,  Martin,  233. 

Swetnam,  the  Woman  Hater,  199  n. 

Swinburne,  A.  C.,  106. 

Sword-players,  394. 

Tableaux  vivants,  389. 

Tailors'  bills,  Cavaliers  and,  142. 

Tale  of  a  Tub,  The,  279  n. 

Tamar  Cham,  193  n. 

Tamburlaine,  153,  192,  238,  249,  270,  281, 
332,  344  n.,  350,  368  n.,  371,  374  n., 
382,  387,  391,  398,  403,  404  n.,  406. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  The,  216,  220  n.,  236, 
252,  258,  281,  296,  299  n.,  300  n.,  306, 
309,  319,  320,  327  n.,  329  n.,  376,  407, 
427. 

Tancred  and  Gfismunda,  67,  362. 

Tarlton,  Richard  (clown-actor),  27,  34, 
35,  36,  295,  300  n.,  301,  302,  304,  305, 
312,  394,  397  n.,  405,  418  n. 

Tarlton' s  Toys,  313. 

Tasso's  Aminta,  1,  207. 

Tasso's  Melancholy,  189. 

Taylor,  Joseph  (actor),  395,  399. 

Taylor,  Robert,  107  n. 

Tears,  burlesque,  249. 

Tempest,  The,  62,  113,  154,  159  n.,  241, 
302,  319  n.,  357,  385  n.,  387  n.,  404. 

Terence,  the  dramatists  and,  73,  74,  77  ; 
Adelphi,  281 ;  Heautontimorumenos,  215. 

'  Terrace  '  on  stage,  375. 

'  Theatre,  The,'  built  by  James  Burbage, 
5,  415,  416. 

Theatres,  open  (roofless),  365,  378  ;  in 
London,  415  seqq. ;  '  private,'  417,  421  ; 
heating  of,  417  n. ;  the  public  attending, 
418,  419,  422  ;  charges  for  admission, 
418-19  ;  play-bills,  420  ;  city  objection 
to,  3,  4,  7,  423  ;  patrons,  423  ;  Puritan 
opposition,  see  Puritan. 

Theatrical  companies  of  Shakespearean 
period,  405,  406,  407. 

Theobald,  Lewis,  on  Shakespeare's  educa- 
tion, 166. 

Thierry  and  Theodoret,  191. 

Thomas,  Lord  Cromwell,  101,  220  n.,  234, 
241,  273,  274  n.,  291  n.,  407. 
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Thomas  of  Woodstock,  181. 
Thomas  Woodstock,  233. 
Thornton,  of  Newcastle,  136  n. 
Thracian  Wonder,  The,  206,  299  n.,  332, 

376,  394,  405  n. 
Three  Brothers,  The,  116  n. 
Three  Ladies  of  London,  The,  31,  33,  35, 

176  n.,  177  n.,  255,  297,  325. 
Three  Sisters  of  Mantua,  22. 
Thrones  on  stage,  381. 
Thyestes,  344  n. 
Tide  Tarrieth  no  Man,  30. 
Tieok,  on  the  stage  not  separate  from  the 

auditorium,  363,  364. 
Tilney,  Sir  Edmund,  Master  of  the  Revels, 

425. 

Time,  allegorical  figure  of,  251. 
Time   and  place,   unities    of,   249,    250, 

280. 

Time,  lapse  of,  in  plays,  denoted,  267. 
Time  occupied  by  performances,  248. 
Timoclea,  26. 

Timon  (anon.),  77  n.,  334  n. 
Timon    of    Athena,    138,     147,     148  n., 

247  n.,  254,  271,  307,  319  n. 
1  Tireing-house,  the,'  367. 
'Tie  Pity  She's  a  Whore,  240,  371  n. 
Titivillus,  304. 
'  Title  '  (theatrical  bill),  421. 
Titus  Andronicus,  77,  163,  217,  218,  243, 
252,  266,  271,  281,  319  n.,  320,  333  n., 
334  n.,  336  n.,  340  n.,  350,  401,  402  n., 
403,  404,  407. 
Titus  and  Gisippus,  22. 
Titus  and  Vespasian,  163. 
Toady,  the,  in  plays,  290. 
Tobacco,  James  I.  and,  130  n. 
Tobias,  162. 
Toga,  167. 
Tolstoy,  Count,  on  dramatic  poetry,  110  ; 

on  Shakespeare,  160. 
Tom  Tiler,  36. 

Topics  of  the  day,  writers  on,  59. 
Tourneur,  Cyril,  60,  62,  67,  69  n.,  240, 

342. 

Tower  of  London,  170. 
Tragedie  of  Orphenes,  The,  169. 
Tragedies,     208     seqq.,     218;      without 

comedy,  246. 

Tragedy,  death-scenes  in,  270. 
'  Tragedy,'  235. 
Tragedy  of  Agamemnon,  169. 
Tragedy  of  Byron.     See  Conspiracy. 

of  Claudius  Tiberius  Nero.     See 

IUS. 

of  Oowry,  The,  182,  191,  410  n. 
of  Machiavelli  and  the  Devil,  66. 
_  of  Nero,  The,  167. 
Tragedy  of  Thomas  Merry,  209. 
Tragi-comedy,  14,  15,  236  seqq. 
Tragic  gravity,  349  seqq. 
Tragical  History,   etc.,   of  Guy,   Earl   of 

Warwick,  200  n.,  251  n. 
Trap-door  entrances  and  exits  on  stage, 

384. 
Travels  of  the  Three  English  Brothers,  133, 

184,  263,  365. 
Trial  of  Chivalry,  The,  134,  201,  373. 


Trial  scenes,  267. 

Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One,  .4,  143,  266  n., 

268,  269  n.,  322. 
Trissino,  Giovanni,  315. 
Triumphs  of  Love  and  Fortune,   116  n 

247  n.,  257,  301. 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  86,  89,  95,  156,  20 

247  n.,  319  n.,  333  n.,  402. 
Troublesome   Reign   of  King   John. 

King  John. 
Troye,  168. 
Troyelles    and     Cresseda     (Dekker 

Chettle),  203. 
Troy's  Revenge,  168. 
True  History  of  George  Scanderbege,  193 
Truth  and  Mercy,  34. 
Tudor,  Owen,  181. 
Turkish  history  in  drama,  192. 
Turks  in  drama,  158. 
'  Turrets  '  on  stage,  377  n. 
Twelfth   Night,    105    n.,    160,    194,    198, 

220  n.,  256,  267,  302,  307,  311,  312, 

319  n.,  327,  363,  409. 
Twins'  Tragedy,  The,  87  n. 
Two  Angry  Women  of  Abington,  226,  227, 

366. 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  22,  74  n.,  121, 

163,  169  n.,  199,  220  n.,  269,  272  n., 

273,  292,  297  n.,  299  n.,  300,  306,  319, 

326,  327  n.,  334  n.,  344  n. 
Two  Harpies,  The,  67. 
Two  Lamentable  Tragedies,  211. 
Two  Maids  of  Moreclacke,  The,   231  n., 

280. 

Two  Merry  Milkmaids,  387. 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  The,  71,  203. 
Two  Tragedies  in  One,  256,  267,  290. 
Two   Wise  Men  and   all  the  Rest  Fools, 

277. 


UNDEBWOOD  (actor),  414. 

Unities,  the  dramatic,   14,   17  ;    of  time 

and  place,  249,  353. 
Universe,  the,  Mediaeval  conception  of, 

111. 

Universities,  gentlemen  actors,  12. 
Uter  Pendragon,  174  n. 


VAGABONDAGE,  423,  424. 

Valentine    and  Orson,   87   n.,    200,   201, 

220  n. 
Valiant  Welshman,  The,  155,  174  n.,  175, 

176,  341,  422  n. 
Vayvode,  193  n. 
Vega,  Lope  de.     See  Lope. 
Velazquez,  161. 
Venice,  159,  224,  225,  228. 
Venus  and  Adonis,   92,   96  n.  ;    quoted, 

389  n. 

Verbal  jokes,  347  seqq. 
Verneuil,  Mile,  de,  191. 
Verse  and  prose,  alternation  of,  323 ; 

doubtful,  329. 
Versification  of  the  dramatists,  315  seqq.  ; 

mixed,  318  ;   rhymed  couplets,  318. 
'  Vice  '  as  burlesque  element,  303,  305. 
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Victoria,  354. 

Villains,  Machiavellian,  389. 

Virgil,  the  dramatists  and,  73,  74. 

Virgin  Martyr,  The,  68,  124  n.,  134,  162  n., 

245,  387  n.,  404  n. 
Virginia,  183  n. 
Virginia,  234. 
Vittoria    Corombona,   81,   83,    159,    219, 
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368  n. 
Volpone,    80,    83,    90,    96   n.,    113,    159, 

228,   229,  267,  270,  290,  322  n.,   332, 

410. 
Voltaire  on  Shakespeare  being  unknown 

in   Europe,   99  ;    on  the  language   in 

Hamlet,  351. 
Volteger,  174  n. 
Vortigern,  175. 
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Warburton,  William,  76. 
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Warner,  William,  Albion's  England,  183. 

Warning  for  Fair  Women,  A,  209  n.,  281, 
380  n.,  389,  407. 

Warning  to  Fair  Women,  A,  210,  276, 
367  n. 

Wars  of  Cyrus,  The,  163,  272  n.,  411. 

Watch,  the,  in  plays,  311. 

Watchmen,  311. 

Weakest  goes  to  the  Wall,  The,  101  n., 
198  n. 

Wealth,  sudden  inheritance  of,  298. 

Webbe,  William,  Discourse  of  English 
Poetry,  79  ;  on  Lyly,  56. 

Webster,  John,  author-actor,  61  ;  colla- 
boration, 67,  68,  69,  71 ;  and  drama 
for  the  unlearned,  81  ;  a  slow  writer, 
83 ;  and  dedications,  91  ;  contempt 
for  popular  opinion,  92  ;  use  of  Mon- 
taigne, 113,  223  ;  use  of  Bandello,  194  ; 
use  of  Sidney's  Arcadia,  223  ;  dramas 
of  English  life,  231  ;  and  tragi-comedy, 
240  ;  elaboration  of  details,  260  ;  use 
of  prose,  331  ;  maxims  in,  342  ;  and 
rhetorical  pomp,  350  ;  writes  for  the 
Queen's  Players,  411. 

Weever,  John,  81  n. 

Welsh  pronunciation  of  English,  325. 

Welsh,  the.  in  drama,  135. 

West  Indies,  183  n. 

Westminster  Abbey,  170. 

Westminster  scholars  in  court  perform- 
ances, 7  ;  plays,  16,  354. 

Westminster  School,  63. 

Westward  Ho  /,  68, 74  n.,  125  n.,  221,  257 ; 
310,  325. 

What  Mischief  Worketh  in  the  Mind  of 
Men,  30. 

What  You  Witt,  74  n.,  215,  220  n.,  236  n., 
247  n.,  309,  335  n.,  372,  417  n. 

When  you  see  me,  you  know  me,  178  n., 
234,  261,  311  n.,  404. 


Whetstone,  George,  objections  to  roman- 
tic drama,  13,  17  ;    as  dramatist,  22; 

drama  from  Cinthio,  23,  195,  198  n.  ; 

on  impossibilities  in  drama,  262  ;    use 

of  comic  figures,  304. 
White  Devil,  189. 
Whitefriars  Theatre,  415. 
Whittington,  Richard,  136. 
Whore  of  Babylon,  The,  214. 
Widow,  the  young,  in  comedy,  293. 
Widow's  Tears,  The,  90,  163,  266  n.,  267, 

312  n.,  338  n.,  370. 
Wieland    on    Shakespeare's    play    upon 

words,  348. 

Wier,  Johann,  and  witchcraft,  115. 
Wife,   the   long-suffering   and   forgiving, 

292. 
Wilcox,   Thomas,  Puritan  divine,   5  n., 

8. 

William  Longbeard,  66,  171,  233. 
William  the  Conqueror,  232. 
Wilson,  Jack  (vocalist),  393. 
Wilson,  Robert  (clown  actor),  6,  26,  31, 

35,  60,  213,  295,  297,  415. 
Wily  Beguiled,  88,  300,  323  n.,  341,  383  n., 

394,  421. 
Windsor.      Chapel-Royal  choristers  and 

dramatic  performances,  8,  34  n. 
Windsor  play  of  Panthea,  27. 
Winter's  Tale,  The,  62,  164,  160,  201  n., 

206,  261,  269,  298,  302,  319  n.,  334  n., 

352,  426. 
Wisdom  of  Dr.   Dodypoll,  The,  317  n., 

325  n.,  371. 
Wise  Woman  of  Hogsdon,  The,  231,  256, 

291,  293  n.,  309. 

'  Wit  and  Science  '  moralities,  33. 
Wit  of  a  Woman,  The,  216  n.,  323  n. 
Wit  Without  Money,  346  n. 
Wit's  Bedlam,  295  n. 
W it's  Misery,  102  n. 
Witch,  The,  87  n.,  117,  260,  282  n.,  287  n., 

317. 
Witch    of   Edmonton,     The,     117,     145, 

404  n. 

Witch  of  Islington,  The,  116  n. 
Witchcraft,    115;    James  I.   and  witch- 
hunting,  116  ;  the  dramatists  and,  117, 

118,  119. 
Wizards,  185. 

Wolsey,  Cardinal,  178,  182. 
Woman  Hater,   The,   139,  224,  226,-  257, 

276,  310,  312  n. 
Woman  in  the  Moon,  The,  43,    44,   46, 

324. 

Woman  is  a  Weathercock,  A,  91,  139. 
Woman    killed    with    Kindness,    A,    66, 

108  n.,  126,  212,  231,  255,  277,  281,  347, 

386. 

Woman  will  have  her  Will,  A,  143  n.,  226. 
Women,    characterisation    of,    in    plays, 

292  seqq.  :    and  obscene  jests  in  plays, 

287  ;  burlesque  women  in  comedy,  310  ; 

jealousies  of,  in  drama,   361  ;    actors 

representing,    396 ;     women   actors   in 

Venice,  396. 
Women   beware  Women,    189,    271,    347, 

374. 
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Women  Pleased,  126. 

Wonders  of  a  Kingdom,  The,  107  w.,  126, 

220  n.,  293. 
Wooer,  The,  36. 
Worcester's,  Earl  of,  players,   190,   408, 

409,  411. 

Words,  play  upon,  346  seqq. 
Working-classes  in  drama,  187. 
'  Works,'  plays  as,  93  n. 
Wound*  of  Civil  War,  The,  163,  299  n., 

349,  388,  402  n. 


Yathasamkhya,  346  n. 

Yeoman  class  and  the  dramatists,  145. 

Yorke,  Sir  John,  102  n. 

Yorkshire  Gentlewoman  and  her  Son,  The, 

211. 
Yorkshire    Tragedy,    The,    211,    248    n., 

363. 
Your  Five  Gallants,  126,  266  n.,  269  n. 
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